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TRANSACTIONS. 


T.— FrangnltiL, Pai:t IT. 

Bv T. E. Teouve, F.R.S., and A. K. Millkii, Pli.D. 

In a previous comTnunlcalion, one of us, in conjanction with Mr. H. 
H. Robinson (Trans., 1890, 55, l]8), gave the results of an investiga¬ 
tion undertaken witli the view of clearing up the discrepancies in tlio 
statements of previous experimenters with regard to the composition 
of frangulin and the nature of the products of its hydrolysis. These 
results were not so complete as we could have desired, owing to 
lack of material. The (juestion, however, has been again attacked, 
and we now bring before the Society the completion of our work on 
this subject. 


Preparation of Frangulin, 

In order to prepare sutticient frangulin for our purpose, we obtained 
2 cwt. of the bark of the alder buckthorn, Rhamnus frangulay and 
entrusted the preliminary work of extraction to Mr. John Moss, 
Galen Works, Deptford, to whom our best thanks are doe. 

The bark was crushed and treated in a percolator with low boiling 
petroleum to i-emove fat and chlorophyll. A portion of the per¬ 
colated bark was subsequently digested with ether, but the loss of 
ether by evaporation was so great that the use of this liquid w-as 
abandoned, especially as the extracts thuwS obtained did not readily 
3 'ield frangulin. The rest of the bark was thei’efore exhausted by 
percolation with methylated spirit, and the extracts were obtained 
partly in the form of a thick, black, tar-like fluid, and partly as a 
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thin, black liquid. This portion of the work was carried out at 
Mr. Moss’s works. 

The method which wo first adopted in order to obtain the frangulin 
from these extracts was essentially that described in the paper 
already referred to. The extract was mixed with three or four times 
its Tolume of hot methylated spirit, and allowed to settle, when 
little spheres of crude frangulin sank to the bottom of the vessel, 
and could be readily separated. The liquid, which still contained 
the bulk of the frangulin, was then treated wdth lead acetate to 
throw down the tannin, and hydrogen sulphide was passed through 
the filtrate to remove the excess of lead. The filtrate from the lead 
sulphide was concentrated at as low a temperature as possible, under 
greatly reduced pressure, in order to minimise the hydrolysing action 
of the acetic acid liberated by the hydi-ogen sulphide. This con¬ 
centrated liquid was set aside for several days, during which time it 
deposited crystals of sulphur and a certain amount of crude frangulin. 
These were separated by filtration, and the licpiid was then evaporated 
to dryness with the addition of barium sulphate or sand ; the residue 
was coarsely powdered and sifted, and extracted with ether in the 
apparatus which had been previously used for this purpose. 

Owing to the large bulk of extract to be treated, this process 
proved to be extremely slow^ and tedious. After a few trials it was 
found that the precipitation of the tannin might be omitted, and the 
simplification thus introduced not only effected a considerable saving 
of time, but it also diminished the risk of the frangulin becoming 
partially hydrolysed during the process. The bark extract was merely 
evaporated to dryness with sand or barium sulphate, and the pow¬ 
dered product exhausted with ether, as in the first case. The ether 
was distilled off from the extracts, and a little alcohol added to the 
dark-coloured residue ; the greater part of the frangulin separated 
after standing for a few hours, and more was obtained on allowing 
the filtrate to remain for several days, or even weeks. 

In order to purify the crude frangulin, it was introduced into a 
capacious flask, and fractionally extracted with boiling methylated 
spirit. The fi-rst extracts were the most impure ; they were deeply 
coloured, and contained emodin^ which is comparatively easily sepa¬ 
rated from the frangulin, on account of its ready solubility in hot spirit. 
The last extracts, on the other hand, contained some foreign substance 
which is but sparingly soluble in alcohol, and hence it became very 
difficult to separate it completely from the frangulin. These extracts 
deposited the frangulin as a yellow, amorphous powder, destitute of 
the lustre which is so characteristic of the pure substance. The inter¬ 
mediate fractions, on cooling, yielded distinctly crystalline frangulin 
with a decided lustre; this is best purified by several recrystallisa- 
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fions from boiling alcohol. As the solution of the purified product 
cools, the franguliu separates in a niicrocrystalline condition, ex¬ 
hibiting a magnificent golden, satiny lustre, which is best seen on 
gently agitatitig the flask. It appears to l>e useless to attempt to 
carry the purification beyond a certain point, as even boiling alcohol 
hydrolyses frangulin to a perceptible extent, and the product thus 
becom^'s mixed with emodin. Schwabe recommends glacial acetic acid 
ns the medium for crystallising it from, but on trial vve found that it 
hydrolysed the frangulin mu(;h more readily than alcohol. Other 
solvents, such as acetone, benzene, ethyl acetate, and chloroform were 
also tried, but frangulin is so sparingly soluble all that they are of 
comparatively little value. 


Composition, 

In the first paper a number of concordant analyses were given, the 
results of w'hich seemed to indicate that frangulin h id the composi¬ 
tion At the same time it was pointed out that the amount 

of emodiii obtained on liydrolysing weighed quantities of franguliu 
w^as in excess of that required by this formula, and that it was more in 
accordance with the formula C 21 H 30 O 9 . The quantity of frangulin at 
that time obtained was, however, too small to enable us to identify 
the second product of hydrolysis, and w^e were led to give greater 
weight to the analytical numbers than to the result of the hydrolysis 
exyiei’iments. Hence it was concluded that fi’angulin had the compo¬ 
sition indicated by the first of the above formula. 

After repeatiug and extending these experiments with the larger 
quantity of material which wc have now been enabled to prepare, we 
liave come to the conclusion that, owdng to the great difficulty of pre¬ 
paring absolutely pure frangulin, it is scarcely pos.sible to determine 
its composition with certainty by analysis alone, for although it is 
easy to prepare a distinctly crystalline and apparently pure product, 
we have been unable to obtain any- definite test by which its purity- 
can be proved. In order to e.stabli>h the composition of frangulin, it 
is necessary that the composition of both the products of its hy-dro- 
lysis should be known, as well as the percentage yield of at least one 
of these products, and, further, that these data shall be reconcilable 
with the empirical formula of frangulin deduced from its analysis. 

We have now satisfactorily determined the necessary- data, and 
from the results which we liave obtained w e conclude that fraugulin 
has the composition indicated by the formula C 21 H 20 O 9 , which is that 
previously assigned to it by Schwabe (^Arch, Phami , 1883, 226 , 569). 

The following are the results of a fresh series of analyses ; for com¬ 
parison, we append the mean of the earlier results:— 
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I. 01902 gram of air-dried frangnlin lost 0 0044 gram of water 
when dried at 120 °. 

II. 0'4971 gram of frangnlin lost O'OllG gram of water when dried 
at 120 °. 

III. 0‘4261 gram of frangnlin lost 0'0087 gram of water when dried 

at 120 °. 

IV. 0'9007 gi'am of frangnlin lost 0 0205 gram of water when dried 

at 120 °. 

Found. 

-A-^ Calculated for 

L II. 111. IV. Mean. + iHoO. 

2 :dl 2*33 2 04 2*27 2*24 2* 12 per eent. H,(). 

I. 0*1858 gram of frangulin, dried at 120"', yielded on combustion 
0*4133 gram of CO> and 0*0859 gram of H/). 

II. 0*2054 gram of dried frangulin gave 0‘459U gram of (X)y and 
0‘0989 gram of HoO. 

111. 0*1957 gram of dried frangulin gave 0 43G0 gram of CO;, and 
0‘0936 gram HjO. 

Found. 

^ -A---^ 

I. II. III. Mean. 

C . 60*(>G CO-94 GO-75 GO*78 

IT. 5*13 5*35 5*31 5*2G 

Calcnlatotl for. 


C^Iloo<V 

C . 00*57 01*40 

H. 4*80 5*11 


It will be seen that although our new analyses do not differ greatly 
from those given in the former paper, they agree miudi better with 
the formula C 21 H 30 O 9 than with CjjHaaOw, although the numbers for 
both carbon and hydrogen are somewhat high. We believe that the 
explanation of this is that our frangulin contains a small quantitv of 
a new substance which we have succeeded in isolating, and found to be 
isomeric with emodin. It differs from the latter, however, in being 
but sparingly soluble in alcohol, and is on this account difficult to 
completely separate from the frangulin. 

For the definite proof of the composition of frangulin, \vc depend, 
however, mainly on the results of our hydrolysis experiments. 

Hijdrolysis of Frangulin. 

Tho hydrolysis of frangulin is most conveniently effected by boiling 
it with aqueous afcohol containing about 2 per cent, of sulphuric or 


Mean of 
former re.sult-*, 

G1 *20 per cent. 
529 
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hydrocliloric acid, preferably the latter. The folloNviii;^^ are the pro- 
])()rtioris which we have found to answer best:—1 gram of frangulin 
IS boiled for some hours with a mixture of 85 c.c. pure alcohol, 15 c.c, 
water, and 3 c.(‘. concentrated hydrochloric acid, or a corresponding 
quantity of sulphuric acid. As hydrolysis proceeds, the frangulin 
gi*adually disappears, and a clear, reddish-brown solution is finally 
obtained. At this stage, the hydrolysis is probably complete, but in 
order to make quite sui^e, the heating is continued for another hour. 
The product is then transferred to a dish, a little water is added, the 
alcohol is diaveu off by ht'at, and more wat(jr added from time to 
time in quantity rather more than sufficient to replace the alcohol 
and water lost by evaporation. In this wa}^ the whole of the insolu¬ 
ble product separates in a ciystalline state, and is best collected by 
filtration through a weighed Gooch crucible. The product is then 
<lried at 125—130° until eonstant in weight. 

The following results were ^)btained ;— 

I. 0*5()()7 gram of fi*angulin, dried at 120^, yielded 03732 gram 
product (ernodiii) insoluble in water. 

II. 2*4482 grains of dried frangulin yielded 1*6288 grams of pi’O- 
tluct insoluble in water. 


CaleulMtr] for 

^-A-^ 

C'oiihoOs. 

64*9 62*8 

In calculating the theoretical yield for the above two formula? we 
liave assumed that emodin has the composition CijlIioOs. This was 
shown to be the case in the first paper, and the experiments therein 
recorded confirmed the results pi*eviously obtained by Liebermaim 
and Waldstein {Ber,, 1876, 9, 1775), arid also by Schwabe {Joe. cif.). 

It will be seen that the yield of emodin agrees closely with that 
(07*6 per cent.) found in the earlier experiments, and is almost 
identical with that (66*0 per cent.) given by Sciiwabo. For an 
experiment of this class it is also a close approximation to the require¬ 
ments of the formula C 2 iH>oOd, The fact that the percentage of 
emodin found is somewhat higher than that demanded by theory i.s 
easily explained on the assumption that the frangulin containeJ a 
^ittle of the impurity alluded to ; this would necessarily be collected 
t^ith the emodin, and thus add to its weight. 

In the hope of discovering some clue to the nature of the substance 
Srhich BO persistently clings to the frangulin, we made some experi- 
pents with one of the most sparingly soluble fractions obtained 
luring the purification of the frangulin, as above described. This 


r ounu. 


Yield of insoluble })ro- 1 
duct (emodin) •. .. / 


1 . 

65*9 


II. 

66*5 


Mean. 

66*2 
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crude product was free from the satiny lustre winch characterises 
ihe pure substance, and it was evident that the impurity which it 
clearly contained must be very sparingly soluble in alcohol. On 
hydrolysing this crude frangulin, it was noticed that a yellow residue 
remained undissolved. This was at first thought to be unchanged 
frangulin, but as it did not appear to undergo any further change, 
it was filtered off and boiled with a fresh quantity of dilute acid in 
alcoholic solution. It was then found that the substance did not 
hydrolyse, and was, therefore, not frangulin. It dissolved sparingly 
in boiling alcohol, and after a few rcciystallisations from the latter, 
was readily obtained in golden-yellow needles melting constantly at 
202—203°. This was evidently the substance discovered also by 
Schwabe, and which he found to melt at 199°. Schwabe was apparently 
unable to determine its composition, but he states that it seems to be 
related to emodin. We find that it has, in tact, the same composition 
as emodin, and it is, in all probability, an isomeric trihydroxymetbyl- 
anthraquinone. If differs from emodin in colour, in meeting point 
(emodin melts above 250°), and in the fact that it can he much more 
readily sublimed. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, form¬ 
ing a red solution, which is somewhat bluer in shade than that 
yielded by emodin. Unlike the latter, it is almost insoluble in cold 
ammonia, is sparingly soluble in hot ammonia, is nearly insolultle in 
moderately strong caustic soda or potash, but dissolves in dilute 
solutions of potash or soda with a red colour. Krnodiii, on tlie other 
hand, dissolves readily with a deep-red coloration, in either dilute or 
concentrated solutions of ammonia or Die fixed alkalis. 

0TG49 gram of the substance lost no water when heated at 12()°, 
and yielded, on combustion, 0 4042 gram of CO 2 and 0*0641 gram 


ofll.-O. 

Calculated for 

Found. C 15 HJ 0 O 3 . 

C. G6 8.) per cent. G6‘G7 per cent. 

H. 4-32 „ 370 „ 


Product of Hydrolysis Solulle in Water, 

The filtrate from the emodin, which contained a small percentage 
of hydrochloric acid, was neutralised with silver carbonate, care being 
taken to avoid any great excess of the latter, as it appears to act as 
Mil oxidising agent when in contact with the neutral solution. A 
trace of silver is, however, always found in the filtrate from the sijy(q. 
cliloride, and when the solution is concentrated a separation of mtitallic 
silver occurs. This is removed by filtration, and the solution further 
concentrated to the consistence of a thin syrup, When this is get 
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aside in an open vessel, so that further evaporation may take place 
slowly at the ordinary or a very sli«:htly higher temperature, crystal¬ 
lisation soon sets in, and after a short time the product becomes a 
solid mass of crystals. If, however, the concentration be carried too 
far, a thick syrup is obtained, which will not crystallise. The crystal¬ 
line product was washed with a little methyl alcohol, and recrystallised 
from water. 

In our first experiments we failed to obtain the sugar in a crystal¬ 
line state, and this was, no doubt, mainly due to the fact thac we 
employed sulphuric acid in a([ueous alcohol for the hydrol 3 sis of the 
frangulin. Although the alcohol was considei-ably diluted, and only 
a small percentage of sulphuric acid was employed, a little ethyl 
hydrogen sulphate was produced. After neutralising the product 
with barium caihonate, and evaporating the filtrate to a small bulk, 
a syrup was obtained, containing the sugar, togetlier with barium 
ethyl sulphate ; on account of the ready solubility of the latter, its 
complete removal could not be effected, and its presence no doubt 
intorfered with the crystallisation of the sugar, 

Schwabe employed aqueous sulphuric acid (a)utairiing 20 per cent, 
of the latter. We have also tried aqueous sulphuric acid for the 
hydrolysis, and altliough it gives satisfactory results wdth a soluble 
glucosidc such as quercitrin, we do not recommend it for quantita¬ 
tive experiments vvitli frangulin. As both frangulin and emodin 
are practically insoluble in dilute aqueous acid, the hydrolysis 
is necessarily much slower and its completion mucli more un¬ 
certain than when a solvent is used. lu an experiment which 
we made with 2 per cent, aqueous sulphuric acid, wo found that the 
hydrolysis was incomplete after several hours boiling, but that the 
small quantity of sugar which was produced could readily bo made to 
(uystallise. 

In the experiments with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, we succeeded 
in one case in obtaining a crystalline sugar from 1 gram of frangulin, 
and in a second case we obtained a similar result from o grams of 
frangulin. 

Although Schwalbe did not obtain sufficient sugar to enable him to 
|deterraine its composition, he found that it readily reduced Fchling’s 
solution, that it was dexirorotatoiy, and that it did not ferment with 
yeast; and from these properties he coiicludt‘d that the sugar was in 
[all probability rhamnose. 

^ In order to make a direct comparison between fmngulin sugar and 
;3'hamno8e, we prepared some rhamnose from quercitrin, and fi'om the 
jpesuUs obtained from this comparison, as well as from our analytical 
lumbers, we are able to confirm the correctness of Schwabe’s con- 
illusion. 
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We find that,— 

1. The crude sugar fi'oiu both sources fermontod with jeast, though 
not so readily as dextrose. 

2. The crystallised sugar from both sources did not yield a trace of 
gas wdien well->vashed, active yeast was added to its solution. 

Liebermann and Hormanii {Annalen, 196, ^185) likewise found that 
crude rhamnose from xanthorhamuiri fermented with yeast, whilst tlie 
purified product did not feiTuent. 

3. The pure sugar from frangulin melted at 95—90°. Liebei*mann 
and Hormann state that rhamnose melts at 92—93", but that differ¬ 
ences of several degrees occur on varying the conditions under wdiich 
the melting point is determined. A direct com])arison showed that 
rhamnose and frangulin sugar melted sinjultaneouj^ly at 95—90°. 

4. The osazone obtained on heatiijg the solution of frangulin sugar 
with phenylhydrazine hydi’ochloride and sodium acetate was identical 
in appearance with tlie osazone j)repartMl from rhamnose, and both 
melted at 180"; this is also the melting point given by Fischer (//cr., 
20, 1091) fur the osazone of rhamnose. 

5. Frangulin sugar, like rhamnos(», is dextrorotatory. As tiie 
1 ‘otatory power of this sugar is low and the amount which w’e were 
able to prepare was very small, we have not been able to determine 
the degree of rotation. 

6 . Frangulin sugar also resembles rhamnose in having a swet‘tish 
taste and in readily reducing Fehling’s solution. 

7. The analytical numbei’S obtained from frungulin sugar and from 
its osazone'also prove that in composition it is identical with 
3‘hamnose, 

0*2190 gram of tl»e air-diied sugar lost 0 0220 gram of wate?r when 
dried at 105—110" and gave on combustion 0 3111 gram of CIL, 
0*1309 gram of H 2 O, and 0*0011 gram of ash. 

Caloilatcd for 

Found. CjIfijOs + HjO. 

Water of crystallLsation... 10 32 9*89 per cent. 


Found. 

C. 43*44 

H. 7*44 

The fact that our sugar yielded a trace of ash showed that it was 
not absolutely pure, but as the quantity of recrystallisod product 
amounted only to 0*4 gram, further purification was not possible, and 
the analysis is sufficient to show that w’hilst its composition agrees 


Calculated for. 

CjHijtlj. C;ll||Oj. 

48-90 4000 47 19 

7-31 6-67 7-86 
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with that of rharnnose, it differs widely from sugars of the formula 
C 6 Hi 206 and CtHiiOa, the latter being the formula of the sugar whi<!li 
might be expected if the composition of frangiiHn were C 2 .H 23 O 9 . 

The osazone of the sugar was purified by crystallisation from 
a(jueons alcohol, and yielded the following results on analysis:— 

I. 0T490 gram of the substance (dried at lO(P) gave on combustion 
0 R459 gram of CO 2 and 0 0898 gram of H 2 O. 

TL 0 0800 gram of the di’ied substance yielded 12*2 c.c. of moi>t 
nitrogen measured at 20*2'‘ and 708 mm. bar. 

Calculatod for 

^ --- ^ - ^ 

i.t., osazone 

Found. from rlniinnost*. 

03:U 63-]') 60 33 64-41 

G’()9 G 43 6*14 0*78 

1G:>7 16*37 15*64 15 25 

Ccmclusions, 

The results recorded above prove conclusively that the sugar ob¬ 
tained on hydrolysing fi’angiillu is rham nose, 

it is also known tluit the otlu‘r produ(*t of hydrolysis is emodin^ 
tVdIi(» 05 , and from the percentage yield of this, it is clear that om^ 
molecular proportion of fraiigulin yields one molecular i^roportiou of 
emodin and conseipiently also one molecular proportion of rhamnose. 
If wc add tog(‘ther the empirical formulie of the two products of 
the hydrolysis, and from the product C 22 H 22 OJ 0 subtract the elements 
of water whieh must have b(‘en taken up during the process of 
hydrolysis, wc arrive at tlie formula C 2 iH 2 oOy for frangulin, which, as 
we have already shown, agrees Viest with its percentage composition. 
We conclude, therefore, that there can no longer be any doubt 
that the formula (b,H 2 ot)», which Avas first assigned to frangulin by 
Schwabe, is correct, aiul that his equation 

+ iw = LMh + CJb205, 
truly represents its hydrolysis. 
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IL^CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THK CHEMICAL LABORA¬ 
TORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

No. VI. The Electrolysis of Potassiitm Acetate Solutions, 

By T. S. Mukkay, D.Sc. 

When an aqnoous solution of an acid or of a salt is electrolysed, 
there occurs a migration of the electropositive hydrog(‘n or metal, 
as the case may be, towards the negative electrode, and of the el(‘ctr()- 
negative residue, the acid radicle, in the opposite directicjii towards 
the positivi‘ electrode. 

At the respective electrodes, these so-called ions give up theii* 
electric charges and become chemically free. Whate ver view may 
be taken as to tlie nature of the mechanism by which the electrically 
cliai'gcd ions find themselves at the electimles, it I'cmaius that the 
part of the electrolysis of chemical import is tlie discharge of the ions 
on their reaching Uie electrode of opposite charge. The ions, fretul 
from their charges, are in general incapable of existence as such ; 
hence, subsequent cliemical changes take place resulting in the forma¬ 
tion of more stable compounds. Perhaps the sinqdest type of elec¬ 
trolytic decomposition is where the discharged ions comV)ir'.e with 
themselves to form molecules, as in the instance of the eleetrolysiH of 
aqueous hydrochloric acid; here the single hydrogen atoms unite to 
form molecules, and similarly with the chlorine atoms. Very often, 
however, the accompanying chemical reactions are such as give rise 
to products differing entirely fiom the original ions. Besides being 
able to unite with one another, the ions may suffer decomposition 
into simpler compounds, or they may react on water, or on the elec¬ 
trolyte, or they may become oxidised or reduced, ami .'-o foi tli. 

Examples of these dift’erence.s in behaviour are to be found among 
many inorganic acids and salts ; but it is in the electrolysis of organic- 
acids, owing to the pre.sence of large and, it may be, easily oxidisable 
groups, that the most complicated secjondary reactions occur. Tlu>* 
electrolysis of potassium acetate exernplities this. When a very dilute 
aqueous solution of potassium acetate is electrolysed, the electro- 
positive potassium ions, on being discharged at the cathode, react 
with the water to form caustic potash and an eqiiiv^alent of liydrogen, 
vdiich is evolved ; and, similarly, the electronegative CHa^COO ions, 
or acetions, discharged at the anode, react with water with formation 
of acetic acid and liberation of oxygen. If we neglect the separation 
of potassium acetate into caustic potash and acetic; acid, the products 
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of the electrolysis are tliose of a decomposition of water. The 
reactions are expressed by equations, thus:— 

K + non = KOU + n, 

2CH3-COO + non = 2CH3*coon + o. 

Most acids and salts in dilute solution suffer a similar dccoraposi* 
tion when electrolysed. Such an electrolysis, where the products are 
those of the decomposition of water, may be called a Faraday (dec- 
trohjsis. 

If the solution of the acetate be concentraled, the reaction becomes 
more complicated. It was Koibe who first .sought to investigate fully 
the electrolysis of comarntrated solutions of potassium acetate and of 
other similar organic salts {Annaloiy 64, difd; 69, 257; Quart. 
Journ. (JFnn., Hoc., 2, 157). 

He found that, with a strong solution of potassium acetate, the 
ciiief reaction is as foliow^s :— 

Hydrogen is liberated at the cathode as before, but now the acet- 
ions act on one another so as to form ethane and carbonic anhydride, 
thus :— 

CHyCOO + CTL/COO = C.He + 200.,. 

This may be called ludhes Jlrst reaction. Simultaneously another 
reaction proe(‘eds, but to a very limited extent. A small quantity of 
methyl acetate is formed according to the equation 

CH/COO + CHyCOO = Clb-COO-CHa + CO>. 

This ty])e of reaction may be called Kolhe^s second reaction. The 
gas obtained on eleetrolysing a concentrated solution of potassium 
acetate possesses a peculiar ethereal odour, wdiieh Koibe showed to 
be due to the j>n‘senee of a vapour having properties identical wdth 
those of methyl acetate. Although the substance is present in such 
small (plantities tliat it has never been isolated with certainty, yet 
with other acids btdonging to the acetic acid .series, a large proportion 
of the d(*oompositlou takes place according to this type of reaction ; 
for instance, potassium valerate, on (dectrolysis, yields a large quan¬ 
tity of butyl valerate (Koibe, luc. cit.). 

Besides the three electrolytic reactions named—the Faraday, and 
Kolbe’s first and second rouedions—there occurs, in addition, oxida¬ 
tion of a portion of the electrolyte by the electrolytic oxygen. 

The F araday reaction occurs even wdth saturated solutions of the 
acetate, but the oxygen formed is never liberated as such, being 
entirely used up in oxidising the electrolyte, or rather perhaps, some 
])roduct of the electrolysis. The formation of ethane has been ex¬ 
plained by certain chemists (Bourgoin, Jahn, Bunge) in a way dif¬ 
ferent from that given above; they regard the ethane as the result of 
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a partial oxidation of the acetic acid by the electrolytic oxyg’eii. 
This view will be discussed later. 

That Kolbe’s reactions become more marked in strong solutions is 
due to the increased concentration of the acetions at the moment of 
their liberation. As the ions become more closely crowded togethei*, 
they react to a larger extent on one anolher, and to a h^ss extent on 
the water of solution. The concentration of the liberated ions is 
dependent primarily on the strength of the solution, and on the 
current density at the electrodes, the latter varying with the si7.e of 
the electrodes and the strength of the cuj*rent. The secondary 
I'eactions are also influenced by temperature, and the presence ot acid 
or alkali in the solution likewise appears to have an effect. 

At the suggestion of Professor Crum Brown, I umh'rtook tln^ 
present investigation with a view to trace the connection between 
the composition of the electrolytic gas and the various factors nieu- 
tioned, whi(di one would expect to influence the electrolysis. 

In most of tlii^ experiments, the electrolysis of the prdassiurn 
acetate was conducted in a small cylindrical vessel of about o'.) c c. 
capacity, pi*ovided with an india-rubber stopj)er. Through the 
stopper there passed four tubes, into two of w hich were sealtMl stout 
platinum wn'res bearing the electrodes; of the remaining two tubes, 
one delivered the gas, and the other was connected w ith a reservoir 
containing solution. Idie electrodes consisted of two picjces of stout 
platinum foil of equal dimensions (30 rnm. X 20 mm.), distant from 
one another about 5 mm. 

To carry out an exporinient, the cell, delivery-tube, and res(‘rvolr 
were filled with the solution, previously boiled to expel dissolved air. 
The electric current was then passed, the cell being surrounded by a 
vessel of water at the requisite temperature, and the gjises evolved 
were collected over mercury. On completion of the electrolysis, 
which lasted, as a rule, from one to three minutes, the gas remaining 
in the cell was driven over into the receiving tube by the solution in 
tlio re.servoir. This method of expelling the residual gas was con¬ 
sidered the most suitable. Sweeping it out by means of sorno inert 
gas wmuld have rendered the analysis of the gaseous mixture more 
complicated. The current might liave been allowed to pass for some 
time before collecting the gas; but in carrying oat concentration 
experiments this method is objectionable owdng to the change which 
takes y>1ace in the concentration of the solutions, especially of the 
more dilute ones. On the other hand, there is introduced into the 
method adopted an error due to the difference in solubility of the 
gnses; it is too small, however, to affect the present results seriously. 
The small quantity of solution which pas.sed over with the gas was 
easily removed by means of a Dittmar’s absorber (ga8-[»ipette). 
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N. Hnnpfe, in a recent paper {J, Russ. Chem. Soc., 21, ihiS ; Abstr., 
1890, 1231), has warned cliemists against the use in such experi¬ 
ments of india-rubber stoppers and connections, owing to the absorp¬ 
tion of hydrocarbons by the india-rubber. While in the above 
arrangement there was little chance of any absorption of ethane 
taking place, seeing that the stopper was always wet witli the solu¬ 
tion, and that the experiment lasted so short a time; still, to ensure 
accuracy, the appa]*atus represented in the diagram was employed in 
a number of tlie experiments. 


k 



The cylindrical vessel a of about 100 c.c capacity serves as the 
electrolytic cell; it is provided with a stopcock m, wliich shuts it oft 
from the delivery tube &, and its lower end is closed with an india- 
rubber stopper bearing the platinum electrodes e, e. The tube d con¬ 
nects the cell with a reservoir containing the solution to be eleciro- 
lysed. Sealed into the vertical porlion of the delivery tube h. there 
IS a jet c which reaches down as far as ihe stopcock. A piece of hard 
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^lass tubinj? g sealed at one end, and containing bicarbonate of soda 
for generating carbonic acid gas, is connected with the tube c. Tlie 
electrolytic cell is surrounded by a vessel to contain water at any 
required temperature. 

To perform an experiment, the cell is first filled with tlie solution 
to the level of the stopcock which is then closed. The stopcock k 
is then opened, and the tube g boated until all air is expelled from 
the delivery tube ; k is then closed, and the current passed, and on 
opening m, the gas is driven over into the receiving tube. 

Immediately all the gas has left the cylinder, m is closed without 
allowing any of the solution to pass, and the residual gas in the 
delivery tube is finally swept out by means of carbonic acid. In this 
investigation, as it was not necessary to estimate the carbonic acid 
evolved, it could be conveniently employed for sweeping out the 
residual gases. The object of the bulb at d is to previ nt any of the 
gas from being carried back, during the passage of the current, by tbe 
back-flowing solution. 

With this arrangement the gas does not come into contact with the 
india-rubber. There was, however, no appreciable difference in the 
results obtained by the two methods, and in most of the experiments 
the simpler apparatus was employed. 

To find the quantity of electricity passed during an experiment, in 
some cases an ammeter was employed, in others the time during which 
the current flowed was noted, and from the amount of hydrogen 
evolved, the number of amperes was readily obtained. The current 
used throughout was obtained from a battery of accumulators with 
an E.M.F. of 12 volts, and the gases were analysed by the use of a 
I.dttmar’s gas apparatus. As mentioned, the carbonic anhydride 
evolved was not estimated, since for the purpose of the present 
investigation it was sufficient to determine hydrogen, ethane, and 
oxygen. 


Presence of Ethereal Vapours in the Electrolytic Gas, 

It was not intended in the present investigation to examine closely 
into the trace of vapour wdiich imparts to the electi-olytic gas its 
peculiar odour, but still it was considered advisable, before proceed¬ 
ing with the analyses, to devote some time to the question. 

Kolbe, besides demonstrating the presence of a vapour behaving 
like methyl acetate, also believed that a second ethereal com pound, 
which might probably be methyl oxide, was produced in small 
quantity. He found, after the removal of the oxygen by means of 
phosphorus and of the methyl acetate by means of strong sulphuric 
acid, that on exploding the residue with excess of oxygen, a smaller 
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quantity of oxygen disappeared than theory demanded on the sup¬ 
position that the mixture 'consisted of hydrogen and ethane. He 
therefore assumed the gas to contain a small quantity of metliyl 
oxide, a substance which requires less oxygen for its combustion than 
ethane does, and calculated the composition of the gas accordingly. 
The presence of ethylene would also account for the discrepancy in 
his numV)er8, and Kolbe and Kaempf stated later that this siibstain (* 
was actually present (J,pr. CJ/eut. [2], 4 , 46). 

These two experimenters were also a])le to condense from the L^as, 
by moans of a freezing mixture, a liquid which they found to contain 
methyl acetate, methyl formate, and methyl carbonate (Kolbe atid 
Kaerapf, iJdd., 4 , 46). They give no details as to how these com¬ 
pounds were identified, Kolbe in his first experiments obtained an 
absorption, on exposing in the gas a coke ball so »ked in strong sulph- 
uric acid. On warming the V)all after its withdmwal, the odour of 
acetic acid was detected. I made several attempts to condense nuv 
vapour wliich might be produced. The ga.s was passed over calcium 
chloride and solid caustic potash, and then through a tube siir- 
round(*d by a fre'vdng mixture; but I only succeeded in condensing 
a few drops of liquid of ethereal smell (Kolbe did not pass the gas 
over caustic potasli). I also attempted to collect tlie vapour by pass¬ 
ing the gas through light petroleum cooled down by a freezing 
mixture, and afterw'ards extracting the light petroleum with water. 
A portion of the watery extract, which had a strong ethereal smeli, 
and which wa.s (juite neutral, was treated with 10 c.c. of deciiiorinal 
liydrochloric acid, and allowed to stand in a warm place fur several 
hours. On titntting with standard brirytn water, there was found to 
l>e an increase in the acidity of the solution— 

10 c.c. decinornml IlCl = 9'4r> c.c. baryta, 

Solution + 10 c.c. „ „ = 11*46 c.c. „ 

2*01 c.c. excess of baryta, 

equivalent t-o 0 013 gram of acetic acid. 

This proves conclusively that there is an ethereal salt present in 
the gas, the increase in the acidity arising from the hydrolysis of this 
salt by the hydrochloric acid. 

To determine whether ethylene was present or not, a solution con¬ 
taining 60 per cent, of potassium acetate was electrolysed, and the 
gas passed for about 12 hours through bromine. No ethylene bromide 
was obtained. This is in agreement wdth an experiment of Bunge’s (J. 
Jiuss, Chem, Soc.y 21 , 557 ; Abstr., 1890, 1231). The gas was also fiassed 
for a long time through an amraoniacul solution of cuprous chloride 
without producing any precipitate. Fi\mi these two experiiuciitvS it 
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would appear that no unsaturated hydrocarbons are present in the 
^as. Jahn {Ann, Chin), Fliys.^ 37 , 421), by distilling tlie residues of 
sodium acetate solutions which had been electrolysed, obtained a 
liquid which gave the iodoform test with iodine and caustic potash ; 
he considered that this might probably indicate the presence ot 
acetone. I also contirmed Jahn’s test, but a simple trial sliowed that 
methyl acetate also gives the iodoform reaction. It was obviously 
this substance and not acetone which reacted in Jahn’s case; to 
verify this, however, I passed the< gas h r a long tiim^ through a solu¬ 
tion of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and potassium acetate, and 
obtained no evidence of the presence of acetone. The solution of 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride employ(*d gave an immediate preci¬ 
pitate of the hydrazone when treated with air containing acetone 
vapour. 

If any methyl oxide were present in the gas, a portion of it would 
probably be absorbed, along with the methyl acetate, by the strong 
sulphuric acid, in which methyl oxide is pretty soluble, altliough it 
does not unite with the acid chemically. Only a small proportion, 
liowever, might be so removed. With a few samples of the gas 
freed from methyl acetate by means of strong sulphuric acid applied 
on a coke ball, the further action of fuming sulphuric acid was 
accordingly tried, and an absorption wtis obtained which I at 6rst 
attributed to methyl oxide, or some such substance. On furthen* 
examination, however, it was discovered that the diminution in 
volume was due to absorption of hydrogen by the sulphuric 
anhydride. The solution electrolysed contained GO per cent, of 
potassium acetate, and in this experiment a hydrogem voltameter was 
introduced into the circuit for the sake of comparison. The electro¬ 
lytic gas previous to the analysis was freed from carbonic anliydride 
by treating it in an absorber with caustic potash solution. The 
following are tlu‘ details of the analysis :— 


I. 


i 

1 

j 

Obsorred 

yolutne. 

1 Temp. ' 

Bar., mm. 

Redmretl 

volume. 

Original gas (CO^ fret*).j 

U'reateil with H .>804 .i 

42y.) 8 

8-5^C. : 

738 •(» 

3958-5 

4197*3 

8-8 

7411 

3952 -5 

„ SO;, (12 lir.,).j 

418r> *0 

I 8*2 ! 

732*4 

3916-6 

„ „ K jni-ogallute .... j 

42iUC *0 

i 

8*4 

724 8 

3892 1 


Methyl acetate (?) = 01»5 per cent. 

„ oxide (?)=:01tl „ 

Oxygen. = 0'G2 „ 


Hence: 
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The residue was then analysed by exploding it with excess of 
oxygen and absorbing the carbonic anhydride produced, by means of 
caustic potash. 


i 

1 

Observed 

volume. 

! 

Temp. 

Bar., mm. 

1 volume. 

Original gaf<. 

158Vt -4 

7 -8^ C. 

736-6 ' 1496-6 

With GX(x»88 of oxygen.... s 

7 jiy '5 

8T 

737 6 7081-9 

Ai'U‘r combustion. 

4106 -8 ' 

SI 

738-2 1 4167-0 

After abi*orption of CO^. 

2990 -5 j 

8*0 

738-6 2823-1 


These figures give the following results : — 

a- z=z carbonic anhydride foianed on combustion. 
y = total diminution in volume on combustion. 

Then, ethane = , and liydrogen = ^{y )• 


Ethane = 0d()‘9 

Hydrogen = <S38 5 Corresponding voltameter hydrogen = Sd9*8. 

1500-4 


Kn>m this we obtain the ratio 


thane 

hydrogen 


i*thane 


volt, hydrogen 


-- = 0794. 


0795, and 


II. Sai/ic Soliditm Eleotridysed. 


( Jbst'rvtMi 
volume. 

Temp. 

‘ Bar., mm. 

1 

lied need 
\ oluine. 

Original ga8 free). 

5310*8 

7 \s C. 

752*2 

5l0i) *8 

Treute^l with 11 .^ 8*04 . ' 

53*i0 1 

1) *4 

752 1 

50H8*6 

„ „ SO;, <24 hr».). 

5272-3 

8*3 

743-2 

41)84*2 

,, ,, K pyrogallate 

i 

521)7 G 

8*4 

73o *5 

i 

41)73 *8 

Hence: IMothyl 

acetate (?) 

= 0-42 

per cent. 


>> 

oxide (?) 

= 2-; 14 



Oxygen. 

= 0-20 

- 
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Analysis of Residue. 


1 

1 

Observed 

volume. 

Temp. 

Bar., mm. 1 

Reduced 

volume. 

Original gas .. 

1526 -3 

8 *4’ C. 

734-8 

1431 -d 

of- fivygon .. ...... 

6431-4 

8 ‘ 1 

73t'0 

6031 -0 

Aftar ^'ornhiistiori.. 

3453 -9 

8 -4 i 

734*2 

3230*5 

After absorntiou of 00.;. 

2083 -9 

8 -4 ' 

733 -5 

1951 -9 


Hence : Ethane = (>42 .S 

Hy d rogen = 792 5 


1434-8 


The C()] T‘(\s|)ondir]g voltameter hydrogen = 809-2. 


Ratio 


(•dome 

hydrogen 


0-813, 


(‘tliane 

voltameter liydi(»geu 


0-794. 


Comparing the results in these two sets of analyses, we have— 



80;j ill contact. 

Methyl 
oxide (?). 

Ktlianc I 

liulrogen 

j Kthane 

volt 11 meter hydroge 11 

I . 

12 hours 

0*91 

0 -795 

0 -813 

0*794 

0*794 

1 

I£. 

, 1 

2*04 




It was evi<leiit that the sulphuric anhydride was reacting witli some- 
thing else than methyl oxide in the gaseous mixture, for tlie longer 
the reagent remained in contact with the gas the greater was the 
absorption. Tlie fact that the ratio ethane to hydrogen increased 
with the increased absorption, the ratio ethane to voltameter hydro¬ 
gen remaining at the same time constant, pointed to the removal of 
hydrogen. 

A quantity of pure hydrogen was therefore exposed for three da vs 
to the action of a coke ball soaked in strongly fuming' sulphuric acid. 
A large absorption was obtained, as the following show^s :_ 



Observed 

volume. 

Temp. 

1 volume 

Original Lydrogen . 

4739-2 
4472-7 1 

i 6-<;'‘c. i 

6-0 

1 746-8 4547-0 

748-9 : 4312-6 

After treatment witli SOg (3 
days)... 

Kfy 9 m 9 • •• •• •• •• •« •• 
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Hydrogen absorbed = 234*4, or 5*1 per cent. 

This fact is of great importance to gas analysts. Dittmar and 
Henderson found (Proc. Phil. Soc. Olasgow, Dec., 1890) that sulphuric 
acid was reduced *by hydrogen to a very slight extent—too slight to 
affect experiments of this kind. The fuming acid is evidently much 
more powerful in its action; a quantity of hydrogen treated with 
oj dinary sti-ong sulphuric acid, under conditions similar to the above, 
showed an absorption of only 0*56 per cent. 

The absorption which took place on treating the electrolytic gas 
with fuming sulphuric acid was thus evidentlj^ due—taking into con¬ 
sideration the time that the balls wxre in contact—to the absorption 
of hydrogen. 

No methyl oxide that escapes absorption by ordinary strong sulph- 
UT-ic acid, and no unsaturated hydrocarbons, appear to be present in the 
electiolytic gas in measurable quantity ; and this is borne out by the 
results obtained on the analysis of the gas treated with sulphuric acid 
alone, the analysis being carried out under the supposition that the 
mixture consisted of oxygen, ethane, and hydrogen. On warming the 
sulphuric acid balls withdrawn from the gas, the odour of acetic acid 
was ver)' evident, as Kolbe found. There can be little doubt, there¬ 
fore, that the ethereal salt present in tlie vapour is methyl acetate. 
Nothing further has been done regaiding the detection of methyl 
formate or methyl earbonato. 

Injluence of the Coucoitration of Potassium Acetate (ot the Electroh/ds. 

A 00 per cent, solution of potassium acetate was prepared and 
acidified slightly with acetic acid. Less (!OiiceiitraUHl solutions were 
<»btained from this by dilution with weighed quantities of w'ater, so 
tliat the degret* of acidity of the solutions wuis the same in all cases. 

The electrolyses were conducted at temperatures lying between 11" 
and 12^. The gas to be analysed had the carbonic anhydritle first 
removed, anil was then exposed for about two hours to the action of a 
coke ball soaked in strong sulphuric acid. Oxygen was determined 
by absorption with alkaline pyrogallate of potash applied either on 
papier-tfuiche balls, or the gas was shaken up in an absorber with a solu¬ 
tion of pyrogallate. The residue, after removal of the ethereal vapour 
and oxygen, was analysed for ethane and hydrogen hy combustion 
with oxygen. In shaking out the gas with caustic potash (to remove 
carbonic anhydride), it is probable that part of the methyl acetate is 
destroyed, so that the values determined for that subsbince from the 
absorption by sulphuric acid are of little quantitative importance. 
The fact that small quantities of oilier absorbable vapours may be 
present also renders tlie determination of this substance practically 
worthless. 



Table I. 

















Batio [etlmne : )iydro‘ien'’ (aJso, nxygcri used in partial 
oxidation. Total available oxygen — 1<X>). 
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The nature of the electrolysis under the varying conditions is most 
conveniently indicated by the magnitude of the ratio ethane to hydro¬ 
gen, and by the amount of oxygen present. Table I exhibits the 
results of the experiments on concentration of solution. 

The relation between the amounts of ethane and hydrogen evolved, 
when different strengths of solution are electrolysed, may be seen 
from the curve represented in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Curve exliihiting the relation between concentration of solution and the ratio 
[ethane : hydrogi'n] (also the relation between concentration and tlie proportion of 
the total oxygen - J liydrogen wliich has disappeared in partial oxidation, p. 31). 



Concentmtion t jxjrcentage of acetate. 


The percentage strengths of the solntions ai*e taken as al^scissa^ 
and the ratios ethane to hydrogen given in the table as ordinates. 

Fi*om an inspection of the curve, it is seen that, starting with a 
saturated solution, and gradually diluting down to about a 10 per 
cent, solution, the fall in the quantity of ethane obtained i.s very 
small. Whilst the concentration has been reduced from 60 per cent, 
to 10 per cent., the quantity of ethane (hydrogen = 100) has only 
dropped fi*om 80 to 72. With less than a 10 per cent, concentration, 
the amount of ethane produced falls off more rapidly, and below 
2 per cent, the curve drops almost perpendicularly, cutting the hori¬ 
zontal axis about 0*5, so that with solutions of less than 0*5 per cent, 
no ethane is evolved, the gas being practically pure detonating gas. 
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Strenfjth of Current. 

To determine what influence a change in the strength of the 
current lias on the electrolysis, a 20 per cent, solution was electro¬ 
lysed. The two electrodes were the same as before, but various 
strengths of current were employed. The results obtairiod are in 
entire agreement with theory. Methyl acetate was i*emoA ed as in the 
preceding series of analyses, but its quantity was not determined. 
The results are tabulated in Table II. 


Table TI. 



Current in amperes. 


Percentage of oxygen... 


hydrogen' 


0 -47 0 -53 


0-81 0-74 


III. IV. 


0 60 0*27 0*11 

0*42 0-44 0*71 


0*60 0 63 0*51 



Here again the relations are best exhibited by means of a curve 
Taking as abscissae the strength of the current in amperes, and as 
ordinates the ratios ethane to hydrogen, the curve represented in 
Pig. 2 is obtained. 

Pl0. 2. Curve exhibiting the relation between strength of current and the ratios 

[ethane : hydrogen]. 
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[ts resemblance to the curve for concentration is at once evident. 
When the current is very large, the yield of ethane is little 
influenced by changes in the strength of the current, and just as 
dilate solutions are largely affected by alterations in tlie concentra¬ 
tion, so slight variations in the strength of a weak current occasion 
considerable changes in tJie yield of ethane. The solutions are very 
sensitive to clianges in the strength of the current when this sinks 
below 0*5 of an arnpei'e. 

The current, in these expei'irnents, was reduced to the necessary 
strength by introducing resistances into the circuit, and it was found 
that the results were the same whether the resistances were intro¬ 
duced outside or inside the electrolytic cell. The electrolysis is, 
therefore, independent of difference of potential between the elec¬ 
trodes, as one would expect. 

As regards oxygen, it will be noticed that its quantity remains 
pretty uniform throughout, only rising in the last two experiments. 
Although the ratio ethane to hydrogen is affected similarly by altera¬ 
tions in the strength of the current, and in the concentration of 
solution, the amount of oxygen, in the formei* (?ase, does not rise with 
anything approaching the same rapidity as in the concentiatioii 
experiments, so that the oxygens corresponding to given ratios of 
(‘tliane to hydi\)gen in the two series are very different. 

In the experiments on eonceiitratioii, h)r a ratio of 0*509, the j)er- 
oentoge of oxygen is 2*48, and for a ratio of 0*203 the percentage is 
10*5. In the experiments ou strength of current, on the other hand, 
tlie ratios 0*51 and 0*250 are associated with 0*71 per cent, and 
ri5 per cent, of oxygen i*e,spectively. 

This will be referred to again in considering the oxidation which 
goes on during the electrolysis. 


Sue of Electrodei^, 

It has already been mentioned that variations in the size of the 
electrodes will affect the concentration of tlie liberated ions, and, con¬ 
sequently, the nature of the electrolysis* As the reactiou which 
gives rise to the ethane proceeds at the anode, it follows that varia¬ 
tions in the sise of the anode alone should influence the yield of 
ethane. Pi'ovided the size of the anode is kept constant, and also the 
current, then altering the size of the cathode should have no effect 
on the ratio ethane to hydrogen. 

That the electrolysis proceeds in the manner indicated only when 
the anode is sufficiently small, is already knowm to be true for sub¬ 
stances other than potassium acetate. Crum Brown and Walker 
have shown (Trans. Boy. Soc. Edtn.^ 35, 214; Annalen^ 261 , 111) 
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that an aqueous solution of potassium ethyl malonate on electrolysis 
gives a good yield of ethyl succinate when the anode is very small, 
but only a trace if the anode is large. 

This result, as they point out, contradicts the observation made by 
Jahn {ibid,, 37 , 422), that when sodium acetate is electrolysed, the 
yield of etlmne is increased by increasing the size of the anode. 1 
have succeeded in proving, beyond doubt, that the electrolysis of the 
acetate does not differ in this respect from that of potassium ethyl 
malonate, but that increasing the size of the anod(‘ diminishes tlu' 
yield of ethane, as theory leads one to expect. 

The solution of acetate employed here was a 20 per cent, iientj-al 
solution, and the current was of 2 amperes strength. Electrodes 
of various dimensions were used. The results are given in Table HI 

(p.20):- 

In Experiments I and VI, the electi’odes were those employed in the 
concentration experiments,each with an active surface of about 0 sq. cm. 
In II, III, VTI, and VIII, one of these was replaced by a moderately 
thin platinum wire, with an active surface of about that of the 
other pole. In calculating the relative surfaces, it is assumed that th(‘ 
current flows from the whole surface of the wire, but only from oiu* 
surface of the foil, namely, that which faces the other electrode. The* 
active surfaces can, of course, be determined approximately only. In 
IV and V, the solution was electrolysed in a platinum crucible, w})iclj 
served as oue of the electrodes, the other electi*ode being the platinum 
wdre; the arrangement is the same as that employed by Crum Brown 
and Walker for the electrolysis of potassium ethyl malonate.* 

In determining the influence on the electrolysis of a small or large 
anode, it is not sufficient to have two electrodes of different size, 
and then pass the current first in one direction and then in the 
reverse direction; for a much greater current is able to pass when 
the large electrode serves as the anode than when it is made the 
cathode. The probable reason of this is that at the anode a larger 
volume of gas is liberated than at the cathode, so that with the wire 
as anode the solution does not make such good contact as when the 
current is reversed, the wire then acting as cathode. For instance, 
in one case with a large anode and a small cathode, the current 
passing was 3*4 amperes; on reversing, it fell to 2 ampbres. It is, 
therefore, necessary to adjust the external resistances so as to have 
equal cuiTents flowing in each case. 

In Experiments II and IV, the anodes were very small, and the 
ratios are the highest which I have obtained ; in V, where there is a 

* The wire used was smaller than that employed by them as anode. They re¬ 
quest me to state that the ratio of their electrodes was 80:1, not 800:1, as appeart^ 
in their paper. 
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very large anode, the yield of ethane is small. By comparing I with 
III, and II with IV, it is evident that, so long as the anode is the 
same, changes in the size of the cathode have practically no influence 
on the electrolysis. 

It has been remarked that one would expect the concentration of 
the acetions to be dependent on the current tlensity at the anode, and 
on the strength of the solution. This is evidently not exclusively the 
case; for instance, according to the curve shown in Fig. 2 (p. 22), 
a current of 0*2 ampere gave, with an anodt‘ of active surface 12, a 
mtio of 0*01. In Experiment V of the above series, with a (aiiTent of 
2 amperes and an active surface 110, the ratio was 0*277. The cuiTcnt 
density at tlie anode in these two cases is practically the same. Whilst 
the ratios are tis 0*61 : 0*277, the current densities are as 17 : 18. 

Thus, although tlie yield of ethane is increased by increasing the 
current, or by employing a smaller anode, the variation is not to be 
accounted for by change in the current density jilone. There are 
apparently some other factors influencing the electrolysis. 

The amount of oxygtm evolvecl increases with the fall in the ratio. 

It was thought that by using a very dilute s«)lution of the acetate, 
changing the size of the electrodes would, perhaps, have a greater 
effect than with a strong solution, seeing that a weak solution is very 
sensitive to changes in concentration. The influence of a large and 
small anode on a solution of 1*5 per cent, is seen in Experiments VI, 
VII, and VIII. Contrary to expectation, there is very little change 
in the ratio, l)ut what change therc^ is is in the expected direction. 
The yield of ethane is liigher when the anode is small, but only a 
very little. 

On the other hand, a remarkable change takes place in the quantity 
of oxygen evolved. Notwithstanding the slight difference in the 
ratios, the oxygen given off fi’om the small anode is about double that 
given off from the large anode. The duplicate analyses IX and X 
(‘onfirm this. 


Injlumce of Temperature, 

Change of temperatui'e cannot have any great influence on the 
electrolysis, as far as the concentration of the ions is concerned, but 
the nature of the secondary reactions must, like chemical reactions 
in general, be dependent on tempemture. Table IV contains the 
results of the experiments on this point. 

The solution employed contained 20 per cent, of the acetate, and 
the current in each case was 1*5 amperes. 

The quantity of ethane produced gradually diminishes with rise of 
temperature, as may be seen from the curve Fig. 3 (p. 26), obtained 
by plotting the ratios ethane to hydrogen against temperature. The 
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absciss 80 represent temperature, and the ordinates the ratios of ethane 
to hydrogen. The diminution in ethane becomes more rapid as the 
temperatui'e rises, and presumably about 100° the Kolbe reaction has 
entirely ceased. 


Tahlk tv. 



1. 

1 

! 11. 

1 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Temperaturt' of experi¬ 
ment . 


1 

I 17= 

50^ 

65" 

X 

c 

95" 

Percentage of oxygen ... 

0-27 

1 0-31 

0-40 1 

0-61 

4-17 

25 *04 

Ratio , , f 

0‘83 

0-806 

0 - Gilo ! 

0-58 

0 •4(M> 

0*120 

hydrogen > ^ 

determinations .... [ | 

1 0-83 

1 0-805 

0 -Gi^ ; 

0*57 

0 -4(K) 

('-128 

'! 

Mean value. i 

0-83 

0-80o5 

0 -6045 ; 

0 "575 

0'403 

0 -124 


Fig. 3.—Curve exlhbitiiig tlie relation between tcin])erature and the 
ratios [ethane : hydrogenj. 



Temperature. 


Ab regards oxygeu, the amount evolved inoroases with the fall in 
the ratio, but, on comparing the oxygen of the four series of experi¬ 
ments, it will be seen, as bas already been pointed out in one instance, 
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that the quantities of oxygen corresponding to a given ratio, as 
obtained by each of the four methods, are very different. For one 
particular ratio the oxygens are here compared :— 


From experiments on 

1 

X, .• ethane. i 
Ratio ^ 

liyurogcn * i 

Corresj ) un d i ng oxygen. 

1 

(a.) Concent nit ion of solution 

0 -263 

i 

! 10*5 }>er cent. 

(h.) Stren^^th of current. 

0 Hod 

! 1*15 „ 

(e.) Size of nnode . 

0 -277 

1 7-81 

(</.) Tem]>erature. 

i 

0 25 

i 

j 14*0 (approx, by interpola- 

j tion). 


Ltffuf'tu'r (»J Acid or Alkali. 

Tlie solution of acetate used in the experiments on concentration 
and sti'ength t>f current was previously rendered slightly acid with 
acetic acid, chiefly that tlie results might be strictly comparable with 
those of other investigators. The solutions employed in the experi¬ 
ments on si/.(‘ of electrodes and on teinperalure were neutral. 

It was iouiui that the ratio ethane to hydrogen was slightly 
higher with the neutral than with the acid solution. The 20 per cent, 
acidified solution gave a ratio 0*74, whilst, for a neutiul solution of 
the same strength, the ratio was 0 806. It was therefore thought 
advisable to examine into this point a little more closely. Two 2 C 
per cent, solutions, one containing about 15 per cent, of free acetic 
acid, and the other an equal quantity of caustic potash, wei*e elec¬ 
trolysed with the following results (Table V) :— 


Table V. 


I. 

IL 

I III. 

IV. 

Bolution. 

! 20 p. c. KA; 

- 1*5 p. c. HA. 

20 p. c. KA ; 
1-5 p.c. KOU. 

j 20 p. c. K A; 
i 1 p c. K^SO^. 

! 

J 20 p. e. KA, 
j neutral. 

Perc?ontage of oxygen . 

j 1-3 

j ... 

0*51 

0 17 

i 0*3 

Hatio .{ 

hydrogen 1 

! 0-686 

! 0-691 

0‘593 

0*593 

0*791 

0-80S 

Mean raluo. 

1 0-688 

0-593 ' 

1 

0*791 

0-8C-6 


The presence, therefore, of either acid or alkali, even in compara¬ 
tive! 3 ^^ small quantity, considerably reduces the ^deld of ethane. That 
alkali produces this effect has already been proved by Bourgoin 
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{Compt. rend.^ 65 , 998; Jahreshericht, 1867, 381), who showed that a 
solution containing 1 equivalent of potassium acetate to 1 of caustic; 
potash, when electrolysed, yielded nothing but oxygen at the anode. 
It is noteworthy that the acid and alkali disturb the electrolysis in^ 
the same manner. More oxygen, however, is evolved from the acid 
than from the alkaline solution. 

Experiment III in Table V (p. 27) shows that when small quan¬ 
tities of salts which give only hydrogen and oxygen on electrolysis, 
such as potassium sulphate, are present along with the acetate, tlie 
electrolysis is not appreciably affected. The presence of small quan¬ 
tities of chlorides gives rise to chlorinated organic compounds, such 
as methyl chloride (Kolbe). 

It is a noticeable fact that the ratios of ethane t/) hydrogen obtained 
both by Kolbe and by Jahn are much smaller than the values found 
ill this investigation. Kolbe used concentrated solutions of potavssium 
acetate, and obtained the ratio 0*42 with /> piu* cent, of oxygem, 
numbers agreeing with those for a very dilute solution, namely, 1*84 
per cent., in the pi-csent concentration experiments. Jahn, with 
saturated solutions of the sodium salt, found values for tin* nitio 
lying in the neighbourhood of 0'5. 

These investigators certainly employed weaker currents than I 
have done, but there is little doubt that the main cause of this great 
difference is the fact of theii* having used very large; electrodes. 
Neither of them mentions the size of the anodes which were em¬ 
ployed, but, from the description of Kolbe’s apparatus, liis anode 
must have been many times larger than mine. 


Oxidation. 

If the acetions by their interaction were to yield ethane and carb¬ 
onic anhydride alone, then the volume of ethane obtained would be 
equal to the volume of hydrogen. Besides this reaction, however, 
and Kolbe*8 second reaction^ there is, as already mentioned, the r(‘- 
formation of acetic acid and liberation of oxygen (Faraday reaction), 
so that, under the most favourable conditions investigated, the volume 
of ethane is only nine-tenths that of the hydrogen. Neglecting the 
formation of methyl acetate, the excess of hydrogen over ethane 
represents the extent to which the Faraday electrolysis proceeds for 
any given strength of solution. If no further secondary reaction took 
place, then, for every volume of hydrogen that there is in excess of 
ethane, there ought to be half a volume of oxygen. But little or no 
oxygen is liberated except from dilute solutions. The oxygen is 
evidently used up in oxidising some portion of the electrolyte. 












Oxygen used in complete oxidation. 
Taiiable “ Faraday ” oxygen = lOt) 
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This was first pointed out by Kolbe (Qm'rt. J. Che/m, 8oc., 2, 
183; Annalen^ 69, 257), who showed tliat with the disappearance of 
oxygen there was a simultaneous increase in the quantity of carbonic 
anhydride evolved. From the data already given, it is possible to 
represent in a curve the relative amounts of oxygen wliich disappear 
on electrolysing solutions of different concentrations. Half tlie excess 
of hydrogen over ethane represents the total available electrolytic 
oxygen ; the difference between this quantity and the oxygen actually 
found in the gas is the amount which has gone to oxidise the electro¬ 
lyte. 

By plotting the ratio [oxygen which has disappeared : available 
oxygon] against strength of solution, a curve is obtained which ex¬ 
hibits the relation between concentration of solution and oxidation by 
electrolytic oxygen. The ratio [oxygen which has di8apj)t‘ared : avail¬ 
able oxygen] is calculated from the percentage composition of the gas 
evolved, obtainable from the foregoing analyses (Table b p. 20). 
These percentage compositions and the ratios in question an* given 
in the preceding table (Table VT) :— 

The oxygen in TI and III is a little high, probably owing to the 
fact that the values were determined by absorption with pyrogallate 
on papier-balls, whilst in the other cases the gas was treated 
in an absorber, Tn constructing the curve, II and 111 havi* therefon? 
been neglected. 

By taking the concentration as abscissa?, and the ratios giv(*u in 
the table as ordinates, the curve i*epresented in Fig. 4 is obtained ; 
it is very like that in Fig. 1, only the bend is much .sharper, tln^ 
change from oxidation to non-oxidation being very sudden. 

Fio 4.—Cnrve exhibiting the relation between concentration and the projx)rlion of 
“Faraday “ oxygen which has disappeared. 


Concentration : percentage of acetate. 
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With a 0 5 per cent, solution, oxidation just begir.s, and it has 
almost reached its maximum with a 2—4 per cent, solution. The 
nearly constant value in the other curve is not reached until the 
solution has a strength of from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Similarly, tlie curve obtained for oxidation when temperature is 
made to vary has been construcred. Fig. 5, from the following data 
(Table VII) 


Taiii.k VII. 



1 I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

TenipiTature centigrade. 

i 

1 -- . 

17= 

50 

' on 1 

80" 

95 

Oxygen. 

1 

0 -27 

0 31 

0 * 40 

0 80 i 

1 

1 4*17 

25 *64 

Etiiane.. 

-15 -23 

44*50 

40 82 

35-78 

27 *53 

8*26 



55 * 10 

58 -78 

(>3*33 

! 68 *30 

(JO -10 




■ 100*00 

100 *00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

1(!0 -CO 

A. Available oxygen.. .. i 

1-03 

5*34 

H‘08 1 

13 *77 

20*38 

28 *02 

H. Oxygen wbieli ha?« I 
(li8app(*arod. j 

1 3f> 

5 *03 

S *58 

! 

12 S8 
!_ 

10*21 

3 **28 

Ratio . 

i 0*01 

0 *04 

0 0.“) 

0 03 

0*70 

o 11 


FlO. 5.—Cun'c* exhibiting the relation bt'twetMi tiMiiponiture and tlie proportion 
of ** Fanutay ” oxygen whieh ha< (li<nj>]>eavea. 



Temperature. 


The ratio here again represents the amount of oxygen used in ox. 
idising the electrolyte, as compai-ed with the total oxygen which would 
be evolved if no oxidation took place. These two curves show how 
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the complete oxidation of the electrolyte to carbonic anhydride varies 
with the yield of ethane, so that the amount of oxidation diminishes 
with diminution in the yield of ethane. But it is evident that they 
change at different rates ; in both instances the change in the amount 
of oxidation is more sudden than the change in the yield of ethane. 
It has also been pointed out that, in whatever way the conditions of 
the electrolysis may be altered, the yields of ethane and oxygen are 
differently affected. By comparing the oxidation curves themselves, 
it is seen that the oxidation falls off more rapidly with rise of tem¬ 
perature than with dilution of the solution. Oxidation curves, having 
for ordinates proportional oxidation, and for abscissae strength of cur¬ 
rent and size of anode, respectively, have not been constructed; but 
from an examination of the values for oxygen, in the experiments on 
these points, it is evident that the most complete oxidation is 
obtained by varjdng the current. Whilst the ethane diminishes, 
according to the curve exhibited in Fig. 2 (p. 22), the oxidation 
•continues uniform as far as the current was reduced, thus— 


Curi'cnt =: 5 2 amperes. Ratio, = 0'81 

„ = Oil „ „ = 0-51 

„ = 0’045 „ „ =: 0-256 


Calculated 1 
oxidation / 


Pei'fect 1 
oxidation / 


= 91. 

= 96. 
= 96. 

= 100 . 


When the anode varies, the oxidation is very much the same as when 
concentration varies. The different manner in which the oxidation 
is affected by changes in the individual conditions (namely> concen¬ 
tration, strength of current, size of anode, and temperature) is 
apparent at a glance, from the curves tabulated in Pig. 6. Here 
the proportional oxidations are plotted against the ratios ethane to 
hydrogen, obtained by varying in succession the four conditions in 
question* 

It will be noticed that with a ratio of about 0*75, no matter by 
what means it is produced, the accompanying oxidation is always the 
same. For other ratios, however, the four conditions are seen to 
give rise to very different amounts of oxidation. The presence of 
alkali appears to favour oxidation. 

Besides the theory of the formation of ethane hei^ adopted, there 
is, as already stated, another view, which originated with Kolbe him¬ 
self, and which, in a somewhat modified form, is now supported by 
Bourgoin, Jahn, and Bunge. They consider the ethane to be produced 
by a partial oxidation of the acetic acid by the electrolytic oxygen. 

It is assumed that acetic acid is first produced (according to the 
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Faraday electrolysis), and at the same time oxygen, and farther that 
the oxygon attacks the acetic acid so formed, thus :— 

2CH3-COOH + 0 = aHc + 2 CO 3 + H,0. 

Fiii. 0.—Curves exhibiting the relation between complete oxidation to carbonic acid, and 
the ratios ['ethane : hydrogen] as produced by varying concentration, current, size of 
anode, and temperature. 



Ratio [ethane : hydrogen 


If tho reaction wore to proceed entirely aocording to this equation, 
then equal volumes of hydrogen and ethane would result from the 
electrolysis; but part of tho acetic acid i.s completely oxidised to 
carbonic acid— 

CH3*C00H + 40 = 2CO, + 2 H 2 O. 

Such a conception of the natui'e of the reaction in question seems 
highly improbablev The method of explanation is, to say the least, 
* YOli. LXL 


i» 
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somewhat ronndabont; and, although it would be a difficult matter 
to disprove these assumptions, numerous facts point to the unlikeli¬ 
hood of their theory being the correct one. The oxidation theory does 
not afford a ready explanation of the formation of methyl acetate, or 
of the formation of butyl valerate in the electrolysis of potassium 
valerate. It would also appear that acetic acid is not easily oxidised 
by electrolytic oxygen, for a solution containing 10 per cent, of sulph¬ 
uric acid and 10 per cent, of acetic acid when electrolysed was found 
to give scarcely a half per cent, of carbonic anhydride in the evolved 
gas. 

Assuming the oxidation theory to be correct, it has already been 
shown that the amounts of the two reactions—the complete and the 
partial oxidations (ethane formation)—change at different rates with 
change of concentration, &c. Instead of plotting the proportional 
oxidation, that is, the amount of oxidation which takes place as com¬ 
pared with the total possible oxidation, we may tabulate the actual 
amount of oxygen used up for both oxidations as compared with the 
total available oxygen which is equal to half the hydrogen evolved. 

The curves are shown in Figs. 1 (p. 21) and 7. The oxygen for 

FlO. 7.—Curve exhibiting the relation between concentration, and tbe proportion of the 
total oxygen (» | hydrogen) which haa disappeared in complete oxidation to carboni<‘acid. 



Concentration: percentage of aeetate. 


partial oxidation (ethane formation) is half the volume of ethane 
produced, and the oxygen for complete oxidation is simply the oxygen 
which has otherwise disappeared. Each of these series of values must 
be divided by the total available oxygen. The concentrations arc 
plotted on the horizontal, and the'oxidation ratios on the vertical, axis; 
available oxygen = 100. The partial oxidation curve is simply a re¬ 
production of the concentration curve, Fig. 1. It is now evident that, 
on dilution, the amount of partial oxidation diminishes, while the 
amount of complete oxidation increases up to a certain point which is 
not determined, and then suddenly falls to zero. Jahn assumed in 
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support of the oxidation theory that the more condensed oxygen pro¬ 
duced a more perfect oxidation; hence, by using a small anode, the 
oxidation would proceed further and the yield of ethane be reduced. 
His experimental results bearing on this point have already been con¬ 
tradicted, and as to the more liighly condensed oxygen effecting a 
more perfect oxidation (so far as complete oxidation to carbonic 
anhydride, at least, is concerned) the oxidation curves, Figs. 1 and 7, 
point to the reverse being the case, namely, that with increased con¬ 
densation the oxidation to carbonic anhydride is less comydete. 

An instance has also been given (p. 25) where a diminution in 
the size of the anode, that is, an increased current density, shows a 
diminished amount of complete oxidation, the partial oxidation 
(ethane formation) remaining constant. 

In the experiments on strength of current, it was also conspicuously 
evident that large diminutions in the current produced very little 
change in the amount of oxygen evolved; the oxidation figures are 
themselves given on p. 32. 

It would seem, therefore, that an increase in the current density 
lessens the amount of complete oxidation to carbonic anhydride, whilst, 
if the oxidation tlieory be true, it increases the amount of partial oxi¬ 
dation t/O etliane, which seems a very unlikely state of matters. For 
the complete oxidation of the acetic acid, eight times more oxygen is 
i*cquii’ed than for the pai'tial oxidation, and one would, therefore, 
expect the complete oxidation to cease first. 

If the ethane is formed by the simple interaction of the acetions, 
and not by oxidation, the rise in the amount of complete oxi¬ 
dation (Fig. 7) is easily accounted for. As the ethane diminishes, 
the oxygen produced in the Faraday electrolysis increases in quan¬ 
tity; so that the increased oxidation is simply due to the presence of 
a larger supply of oxygen. As to the portion of the electi'olyte w^hich 
undergoes this complete* oxidation, it cannot l>e acetic acid, for it has 
been seen that acetic acid is hardly attacked by electrolytic oxygen. 
The simplest view to take is that the acetions themselves suffei- 
oxidation to carbonic anhydride. 

Several expcu'iments were made using equivalent solutions of 
potassium, sodium, and cahnum acetatt?s, and it was found that the 
ratios obtained by electrolysing these solutions were the same. The 
following are the figures :— 

20 0 per cent, solution potassium acetate. Ratio.™ y *™ 0 805, 

Jiydrogen 

16*7 „ ,, sodium „ ,, „ = 0*810. 

15*1 ,, „ calcium „ = 0*804. 

Acetates, therefore, whether they contain univalent or bivalent 

D 2 
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metals, are similarly affected by the electrolytic current. This is a 
proof that the formation of ethane is independent of the metal of the 
salt, but dependent only on the acetion. 

I would take this opportunity of expressing my cordial thanks to 
Professor Crum Brown and Dr. James Walker for many important 
suggestions received during this investigation. 


in._coNrBiBUTroN's from the laboratories of 

THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

The Synthetical Formation of Closed Carhon Chains, Part II 
(continued). Derivatives of Tetramethylene. 

By W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., and W. Sin(‘laib, B.Sc. 

In a former research (Trans., 1887, 61, 1), it was shown that tri¬ 
methylene bromide reacts wdth the sodium compound of ethyl 
malonate with formation of ethyl tetramethylenedicarboxylate : 

2 CHNa(COOC 2 H 5)2 + CH^BrCH.-CHJir = 

CH2<^2j>C(COOCjHj) 2 + CH,(C00C,H,)3 + 2XaBr. 

This ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields the corresponding bibasic 
acid, which, when heated above its melting point, is decomj)Osed with 
elimination of carbonic anhydride and formation of tetraraethylene- 
monocarboxylic acid: 

CH,<g^>C(OOOH). = CHj<gjj[>CH-COOH + CO*. 

Owing to the formation of large quantities of ethyl pentanetetra- 
carboxylate in the above reaction, the yield of tetrainethylenocarb- 
oxylic acid obtained is so small that only those properties of the 
acid could be investigated which had a direct bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of its constitution. 

During the course of some investigations on ethyl pentanetetra- 
(.‘arboxylate, a considerable quantity of crude ethyl tetramethylene¬ 
dicarboxylate accumulated, and we have taken this opportunity 
of studying the properties of tetramethylene derivatives more 
thoroughly. 

Tetramethylenecarboxylic acid is characterised by extreme 
stability, and all previous experiments instituted with a view to 
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obtaining bromine and other snbstitution derivatives were nnsuc; 
cessful. 

Auwers and Bernhardi (Ber., 24 , 2209) have lately studied the 
action of bromine on fatty acids in the presence of phosphorus (tlio 
so-called Hell-Volhard-Zelinsky method), and as the result of their 
experiments, these chemists are led to the conclusion that all acids 
which contain a hydrogen atom in the a-position readily form 
bromine substitution products, the bromine displacing the a-hydrogen 


atom. 

As tetramethylenecarboxylic 


acid, 


CHo-CH-COOH’ 


contains 


a 


hydrogen atom in the a-position, we have investigated the action of 

bromine on this acid in the presence of phosphorus, and we find 

that by this means an almost quantitative yield of monobromotetra- 

, , , CH,‘CH, . , . , 

methylcnecarboxylic acid, • * obtained. 

C/Br* O O O ji 

This acid has been v(*ry carefully investigated, as it appeared 

possible that under suitable conditions hydrogen bromide might be 

. . . , . . . . .. CH,*CH 

eliminated with formation of an unsaturated acid, > 

*000x1 

the study of which would yield very interesting results. When di¬ 
gested with aqueous potassium hydrate solution, the bromo-acid yields 

CH *CH 

hydfoxjtetrametliylenerarboxylic acid, 

little, if any, of an urisatiirated acid being produced ; the action of 
alcoholic potash or of sodium ethylate converts the bromo-acid into 

ethoxytetrametbylenecarboxylic acid, ^ 

‘ ^ ^ CHvC(OC,H5)-OOOH 

As these experiuuuits did not lead to the desired result, our atten¬ 
tion was turned to hydroxytetramethylenecarboxylie acid, because it 
was thought probable that dehydrating agents acting on this acid 
might remove the elements of water, forming the iinsiiturated acid, 
thus :— 

VH.-CII. ^ , 

CH.’C(0]I)'COOH CH.'C'l'OOH 


Owing to the great stability of the hydroxy-acid, nothing but 
negative results have so far been obtained ; siil[)hurie acid decom¬ 
poses the acid with formation of carbon monoxide. Zinc chloride 
and other dehydrating agents convm-t the acid into high boiling 
products, and sodium acetate and acetic anhydride at 230° simply 

CH*CH 

prod.™ the eornttpoeding aectate, iH;.i(OC.H.O)-OOOH' 

Further experiments on this subject are in progress. 
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The reaction between ethylene bromide and the sodium compound 
of ethyl acetoacetate has repeatedly been made the subject of inves¬ 
tigation, and the examination of the primary product of the reaction 
appears to leave no doubt that this substance is ethyl acetyltri- 

methylenecarboxylate, with varying pro- 

OUL)v^2ii5 


portions of the isomeric ethyl methyldehydropentonecarboxylate, 
COOaHfi-CICCCHa) 

GH.-CUr ‘ 


Ethyl aoetyltrimethylenecarboxylate, on hydrolysis, yields the 
corresponding acid; and this, on distillation, is converted into acetyl- 

OH 

trimethylene, CH 3 *CO*CH< • *, and carbonic anhydride; ethyl 

methyldehydropentonecarboxylate under similar conditions yields 

the isomeric methyldehydropentone, C'Jl Similarly, 

ethyl benzoyltrimethylenecarboxylate is produced by the action of 
ethylene bromide on the sodium compound of ethyl benzoylaeetate; 
in this case, however, no trace of the isomeric ethyl phenyldehydro-' 
pentonecarboxylic acid appears to be formed ; the free benzoyl- 
trimethylenecai’boxylic acid, on distillation, is converted quantita¬ 
tively into carbonic anhydride and benzoyltriinethylene, 




Trimethylene bromide also reacts readily with the sodium com¬ 
pounds of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl ben/.oylacotate, in both inslances 
with formation of dehydrohexone derivat ives, that is, of ethyl methyl- 

, CH^'C-O-CH, 

dehydrohexonecarboxylate, qqqq ^ -C'C’H -CH phony 1- 

^ , X CoHj-C-O-OH, , . 

dehydrohexonecarboxylate, „ r!/iir Au» ti-ace of the 

isomeric tetramethylene derivatives being produced, and the acids 
obtained by the hydrolysis of these etliereal salts yield, on dis- 

tillation, methyldehydrohexoiie, x-,,, Atr > phenyl- 

O ri *17 112*^0.2 

, , , , C4I,-C-0-OH, 

dehydrohcxone, CH*CH-ill ’ • 


As it is therefore not possible to obtain keto-derivatives of totra- 
methylene corresponding to acetyltrimethylene (trimethylene methyl 
ketone) and benzoyltrimethylene (trimethylene phenyl ketone) by 
this means, it appeared tons that it would be interesting to tmdeavour 
to prepare these substances from tetramethyleneoarboxylio acid, in 
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order to be abje to institute a direct comparison between the two 
series of ketones. The following are the results of our experi¬ 
ments :— 

TetrAmethylonecarboxylic chloride reacts very re idily with zinc 
methide with formation of tetramethylene methyl ketone : 


H2-6h-COC1 


+ Zn(CH,), 


CH.'CHa 

’^CH.-CH-CO-CHa 


+ ZnG\,. 


This interesting compound boils at 134°, or about 22° higher than 
t]‘imethylene methyl ketone (b. p. 112°), and there is a considerable 
similarity between the two substances, those properties of the latter 
which are dependent on the instability of the trimethylene ring being 
naturally absent in the stable tetramethylene compound. In 
their behaviour towards reducing agents, for example, the two 
ketones differ widely. Trimethylene methyl ketone, when reduced by 
sodium in moist ethereal solution, is converted into propylmethyl- 
carbinol (Trans., 1891, 69, 874) : 

Clf 

I ^ NCH-CO-CH3 + 2 H 2 = CH3-CH,‘CH,-CH(0H)-CH3, 

OH 2 


whereas tetramethylencs methyl ketone, under precisely similar cir¬ 
cumstances, yields t)ie corresptmding tetramethylenemethylcarbinol: 


CH.-fni. _ CH.-CHo 

CH.-Cn-CO-CMa ' “ CH,'CIl-CH(OH)-CH:,. 

And, again, other reagents such as fuming hydrobromic acid and 
boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, which .so readily decompose the 
trimethylene ring, appear to have no action whatever on tetra- 
iiiethylene methyl ketone. 

This intorestiiig point is again clearly brought out on comparing 
the properties of trimethylene phenyl ketone with those of tetra¬ 
methylene phenyl ketone. The latter may bo readily prepai’ed by 
treating a solution of tctrarnothylenecar boxy lie chloride in benzene 
with aluminiuiu chloride, thus: - 


CH/CHa 
ClI 


•6h-c 


OCl 


=6S:-1h“co.ca+ 


It is a colourless oil boiling at 258—259", or about 18° higher than 
the corresponding trimethylene phenyl ketone (b. p. 239—240^^, 
720 mm.). On reduction, it yields tetrarnethylouephenylcarbinol, 
CH* •CH 

nvi Xcr*nTT/r.TTN n -a » whereas trimethylene phenyl ketone 
under similar conditions is converted into propylphenylcarbinol, 
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C6H5-CH(0H)-CH2-CH2*CH3 (Trans., 1891, 69 , 885). In their bo- 
havionr towards fuming hydrobromic acid, again, these ketones diffei* 
widely, as, under these circumstances, trimethylene phenyl ket/One 
yields benzoylpropyl bromide, C 6 H 5 *CO'CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 Br, whereas 
tetramethylene phenyl ketone is not acted on by this reagent. 

Several other interesting compounds are described in this paper, 
and a special point has been made of the study of the magnetic rota¬ 
tion of the substances obtained. 

The magnetic rotation and also the density determinations, which 
were made most carefally by W. H. Perkin, sen., have again proved 
most valuable as a means of discriminating between closed chain 
derivatives and unsaturated compounds, and they show in the clearest 
manner how very similar these tetramethylene compounds are to oj*- 
dinary saturated compounds of the fatty series containing 2 atoms of 
hydrogen more. 

^ w CHj-Cll, 

Tetramethylcnenionocarhoxylic Ac%d^ < » nnmj ■ 

The preparation and properti(‘s of tliis acid have been briefly 
described in a former communication (Trans., 1887, 51 , 1). In j)re- 
paring large quantities of it, the following method has been found to 
give good results. 

320 grams of ethyl malonate is dissolved in a cold solution of 
46 grams of sodium in 550 grams of absolute alcohol, 210 grams of 
trimethylene bromide added, and the vvhole allowed to stand, in a 
capacious flask connected with a reflux apparatus, until the somewhat 
violent reaction which soon sets in has subsided. The product, which 
should be quite neutral, is heated on a water-bath until the bulk of 
the alcohol has distilled over, when the residue is mixed with water 
and extracted three times with ether: the ether is then evaporated, 
and the resulting thick oil, which consists of a mixture of ethyl tetra- 
methylenedicarboxylate,ethyl pentanetetracarboxylate, [ind unchanged 
ethyl malonate, is subjected to rapid distillation in a current of steaiii 
until no more oily drops pass over with the condensed water. The 
distillate is extracted three times with ether, the ethereal solution 
dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the colourless, oily 
residue purified by fractional distillation. 

The fraction 180—240° is hydrolysed by boiling with twice the 
calculated quantity of alcoholic potassium hydrate for two hours, the 
alcohol distilled off, the residue mixed with water, evapoiated on a 
water-bath till quite free from alcohol, acidified, and extracted five 
times with pure ether. The ethereal solution is then dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual crude tetramethylene 
dicarboxylic acid distifled in quantities of about 50 grams at a time 
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and thus decomposed into carbonic anhydride and tetramethylenc- 
monocarboxylic acid. The crude monobasic acid thus obtained is 
then further purified by fractional distillation, the portion boiling 
between 192°and 197‘^being used in subsequent experiments. The yield 
of tctramethylenemonocarboxylic acid obtained by this method is 
about 180 grams from 1 kilo, of ethyl malonate or about 40 per cent, 
of the theoretical yield. Freund and Gudeman (Ber., 21, 2G94), 
using a slightly different method, state that they obtained only 8 per 
cent, of the theoretical yield. 

In connection with tliis research, Dr. Walker has kindly determined 
the dissociation constants for the electrical conductivity of tetra- 
methylenedicarboxylic acid and tetramethylenemonocarboxylic acid, 


with the following results :— 

Tetramefhylenedicarbcnryiir acid [} : 1]. K = 0*0884. 

Tetramethylenemonocarboxylic acid . K = 0 00182. 


It is interesting to note, as demonstrating the satumted nature of 
these substances, that solutions of the pur(‘ acids in sodium carbonate 
do not decolorise jiotassiuin permanganate even on long standing. 


Tetramethylenecarboxylic (^}ih*ri{h\ 


CIL-CH, 

CHrCH-COCr 


This substance*, which lias bei'ii ohLiined in small quantities by 
Freund and Gudeman {Jhr., 21, 2()9t)), is best jirepared as follows:— 
20 grams of the pure acid and 11 grams of freshly distilled phos« 
phoruK trichloride arc heated by means of an oil-bath in a tlask con¬ 
nected with a ridlux condenser for half an hour, the temperatiiri^ 
being so regulated tliat the mixture just boils. The product is care¬ 
fully decanted from the layer of phosphorous oxide which forms, and 
twice fnictioued. In tliis way, 20 grams of pure tetrarnetliylenecarb- 
oxylie chloride are obtained boiling constantly at 187—139' (Freund 
and Gudeinan give the boiling jioint as 142—148'^); this, on anal} sis, 
gave the following result :— 

0*2021 gram substance, heated w ith nitri(‘ aeid and silver nitrati* in 
a sealed IuIk^ at 150—for iwo hours, gave 0*2455 gram AgCl. 


Theory. 

CyijUCl. Fouiul. 

Cl. 29*95 per cent. IIU'07 per cent. 


Monohromotetramethylenecarhoxylir -Icn/. 


CH,-C11., 

CH/CBr-COOH’ 


As stated in the introduction, this acid is i*eadily prepared by acting 
on tetramethylenecarboxylic acid with bi’omine in the presence of 
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phosphorus. The apparatus employed in our experiments on the 
bromiuation of tetramethylenecarboxylic acid consisted of a round- 
bottomed flask of about 300 c.c. capacity, connected with a Liebig’s 
condenser by means of a piece of stout rubber tubing stretched over 
the end of the condensing tube, and inserted into the neck of the 
flask so as to make a tiglit joint, and at the same time expose only a 
very small surface of india-rubber to the action of the bromine and 
hydrogen bromide vapours. A dropping funnel, fitted with a long 
delivery tube, was inserted loosely in the open end of the upright 
condenser. 

50 grams of pure tetramethylenecarboxylic acid was mixed with 
3 grams of dry amorphous phosphorus in the flask, and 150 grams 
of bromine added veiy slowly from the <iropping funnel; the reaction 
took place at once with considerable evolution of heat, and much 
hydrogen bromide escaped from th(^ end of the condenser. As soon 
as the whole of the bromine had been added (the operation takes about 
two hours), the flask was gently heated by means of a paraffin-bath 
for about three hours, the condenser was them removed, and the 
heating continued until all traces of bromine vapour had disap¬ 
peared. 

The heavy, dark-coloured, oily product was well cooled, poured 
into water, allowed to stand for 10 minutes, extracted three times 
with ether, the ethereal solution filtered fi*om a few black sp(‘cks 
which are usually present, washed with water, and carefully dried 
over calcium chloride. After distilling ofE the ether, a yellowish oil 
remained, which, on distillation under reduced pressure, passed over 
almost entirely between 150'’ and 155^ under a pressure of 70 ram., as 
a colourless oil which, on standing, solidified to a mass of crystals. 
These were spread on a porous plate until the traces of oily mother 
liquor present had been entirely absorbed, dried over sulphuric acid 
under reduced pressure, and analysed with the following results:— 

I. 0 2004 gram substance gave 0*0750 gi-am H 2 O and 0‘3467 gram 

CO2. 

0*4220 gram substance, heated with nitric acid and silver 
nitrate at 200° for three hours, gave 0*4392 gram AgBr. 

II. 0'2810 gram substance gave 0*2930 gram AgBr. 


Found. 


Theory. , -^-^ 

CfiHyBrOs. I. II. 

C. 33*52 per c(*nt. 33*57 — per cent. 

H . 3*91 „ 4*15 — 

Br. 44*7() „ 44*25 44*40 


Monobromotctramethylenecarboxylic acid melts at about 48 — 50 ®, 
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and the liquid, on cooling, solidifies to a mass of beautiful, colourless, 
pearly plates Avliich have a faint butyric odour. It is readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and warm light petroleum, but only sptiringly in 
water, although it is readily decomposed by lx)iling with this solvent 
with formation of hydrobromic acid. It dissolves readily in dilute 
aqueous potassium liydrate solution, and, on acidifjo'iig the solution, 
is deposited again as an oil. On boiling the alkaline solution, however, 
it is mpidly decomposed with formation of hydroxytetramethylene- 
carboxylic acid (p. 44). A crystal of the acid, ])laced on the surface 
of a dilute* solution of sodium carbonate, rotates vigorously, and 
gradually dissolves; the solution of the sodium salt thus produced 
does not «lecolorise potassium permanganate, even on long standing. 

The yield of th(* monobromo-acid obtained by the above method is 
very good ; in two cases over 77 grams of the almost pure acid, boiling 
at ]»5U—155® (70 mm.), was obtained from 50 grains of the tetra- 
mclliyIcnccarboxylic acid, whereas theoretically it should have been 
bO grams 


Mvthyl ranietJiyh‘7i(‘carhoxyhitt\ 


CHo-CH, 

CH/CBi-COOCHr/ 


In the first experiments on the bromination of tetramethylene- 
carboxylicuoid, thc^ crude product of the action of bromine on 27 grams 
of the pure acid (see previous section) was poured into an excess of 
methyl alcohol instead of into water. The reason for this was that, as 
the methyl salt must boil at a very iiiiieh lower temperature than the 
acid itself, it was thought that the salt would bt* less liable to 
decompose on distillation. After standing for about one hour, the 
methyl alcohol solution was poured into a large quantity of water, 
i*xtra(‘ted with ether, the etliereal solution waslied with water con¬ 
taining a little sodium earlionate, and then dried over calcium 
chloride. The ethereal solution, after being filtered from a small 
(plantity of a black, floeculent impurity, was evaporated, and the 
residual, slightly-brownish oil, which weighed 51 grams, distilled 
under reduced pressure. Almost the whole passed ovt r bt'tween 115^ 
and .120'^, under a pressure of l00mm.,aml on i*epeated fi*actionation, 
the methyl salt was obtained pure as a colourless oil boiling con¬ 
stantly at 117—119^ (100 mm.). The analysis gave the following 
numbers;— 

0*1388 gmm substaneo gave 0*0030 gram HaO and 0 1867 gram 
COa. 

0*2385 gram substance, treated with nitric acid and silver nitrate 
at 180—190° for three hours, gave 0*2739 gram AgBr. 
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Theory. 



CeHgBrOa. 

Found. 

c. 

37*31 per cent. 

.‘?6'92 per cent. 

H. 

4-67 „ 

5-04 

Br. 

41*45 „ 

41-OU 


Methyl monobromotetramethylenocarboxylate is a heavy, colourlesH 
oil, which, when pure, may be distilled in small quantities under the 
ordinary pressure with only vsli^ht decomposition. The yield obtained 
by the above method is about 90 percent, of the theoretical. 


Hydroxytetramethylericcarhoxylic Acid^ 


CH,-C(0H)-C()011 


This interesting acid is produced when monobromotetramethylene- 
carboxylic acid is boiled with aqueous potassium hydrate solu¬ 
tion : 


CHa-CHs 

CH/CBr-COOK 


+ KOH = 


CH,-CH2 

CH./C(OH)-U)OK 


+ KBr. 


35 grams of the pure bromo-acid was dissolved in cold, nioderately- 
dilute potassium hydrate solution, and heated to boiling in a flask 
connected with a reflux apparatus, small ([uantities of strong potas¬ 
sium hydrate being added from time to time in order to kc^ep tlie li(juid 
always distinctly alkaline. At the end of about two hours, the solution 
was evaporated to a fairly small bulk, acidified with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and extracted at least 20 times with pure etln^r ; the 
ethereal solution was then dried over calcium chloi-ide, evaporated, and 
the residual thick, oily acid j)urilied by distillation under reduced 
pressure (50 mm.-). The thermometer rose nipidly to 140°, between 
which temperature and 155® a small quantity of a colourless oil passed 
over; but the greater portion distilled between 205''and 21(f"; the 
thermometer then rose raf)idly to 260°, the last fraction becoming 
completely solid on standing. The fraction 205—210° gave, on ana¬ 
lysis, the following numbers :— 

0*2333 gram substance gave 0*1482 gmin H^O and 0*4414 gram 


CO 2 . 

Theory. 

C^lI^Oy. Found, 

C ...... 51*72 per cent. 51*60 per < ent. 

H. 6*90 „ 7*06 

0. 41*38 „ 41*34 


Hydroxytetramethylenecarboxylic acid is a thick, colourless syrup, 
80 thick that a test-tube containing a few grams of it may be inverted 
without the syrup falling out. It is miscible with water in all pro- 
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portions, and very difficult to completely extract from its aqueous 
solution by treatment with ether. The acid reduces ammoniacal 
silver solution very readily on warming’, but not Fehling’s solution 
even on boiling. 

The basicity of th(* acid was determined by titration with standard 
potassium hydrate solution. 

0 '994() gram of the pure acid required for neutralisation 8G c.c. of 
potassium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH = 
0*4807 gram KOH). 

A monobasic acid of the formula OsHbO;* requires 0*4804 gram 
KOH. 


The salts f)f hydroxyleti*amethylenecarboxylic acid are almost all 
A cry readily soluble in water. Silver nitrate, copper, zinc, and 
lead acetates, barium and calcium chlorides give no j)n^(u*j)itate witli 
a moderately dilute neutral solution of the polassiuui salt, liydroxy- 
tetramtUhylenecarboxylic acid dis-solves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid with evolution of heat, and on 8tan<ling a brisk effervescence 
takes place, due to the escape of carbon rnouoxuh;. 

It is extremely [)!*obab]e that this remarkable phenomenon is due to 
1 h(^ d(‘Comj)osition of the hydroxy-acid into formic acid (CO -f- HoO) 
and kctotetranicthvlene, thus :— 


Clb'CIl, 

CH,-C(()ll)*COOH 


C1I,-C11, 

CH/CO 


+ H*COOH. 


A reaction of tliis nature would ])e exactly anah>gous to the forma¬ 
tion of acetonedicarl)oxylic acid from citric acid (Pcchmaiin, 18 , 

2289)aiHl Jiirnilar to tliat of cumaliuic acid from malic acid (Peehmann. 
Per., 17 , 95()) ; thti first of these reactions takes place iis follows :— 


CHl/COOH CH,-COOH 

C(()11)*CK)()II = 00 4- H-COOH. 

CUrCOim CIl/COOH 

Owing to the small quantity of material at our disposal, this interest¬ 
ing decom})osition has as yet not been furtlier studied. 

The yield of the distilled liydroxytetram(dhylencH‘arboxylic acid 
obtained in the above experiment was not good, at most about 35 per 
cent, of the tlieoretical yield. The lower boiling fractions and the 
solid substance mentioned above have not been further examined. 


A cetoxylet ra mcthyhmeca rhoxylic A cid^ 


CH,*CH, 

CHa-C( 0 C,H 30 )-C 00 H 


In the course of experiments instituted with the object of eliminating 
the elements of water from hydroxytetramethylenecarboxylic acid, a 
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quantity of this acid was heated with sodium acetate and a large 
excess of acetic anhydride in a sealed tube at 200—230° for four hours. 

The product was distilled until the greater bulk of the acetic 
anhydride had been removed, the residue cooled well, mixed with 
water, allowed to stand for some time, and extracted four times with 
ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over’ calcium chloride 
and evaporating, deposited a brownish oil; on fractionating this under 
reduced pressure, an almost colourless oil passed over, boiling at 
200—220° (40 mm.), which on standing solidified almost entirely. 
The crystalline cake was spread on a porous plate to remove oily 
mother liquor, recrystallised from light petroleum, dried over sulph¬ 
uric acid under reduced pressure, and analysed with the following 
result:— 

I. 0'1495 gram substance gave 0*0880 gram and 0'2914 gram 

COa. 

II. 0*1769 gram substance gave 0*1036 gram 11 jO and 0*3447 gram 

CO, 



Theory. 

r - 





c.vn,«o,. 

I. 

11. 



c. 

53*17 per cent. 

53*16 

5.‘M4 per 

cent. 


H. 

6-3:{ 

6-54 

6*50 



0. 

40-i.O 

40-30 

4O-30 



This substance 

is acetoxytetramethylenecarboxylic 

acid. 

It, 

crystallises from 

light petroleum 

(b. p. 

68—70°) in 

gi'oups 

of 

slender needles which melt at 72- 

-74°. 

It is excessively soluble 


in benzene, alcohol, and ether, readily so in boiling light petroleum, 
but only sparingly in the latter in the cold. It dissolves readily 
in cold water, and is evidently very easily hydrolys(‘d. The com¬ 
position of this acid was further proved by Iiydrolysis with standard 
potassium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH). 0*8316 gram 
of the acetate was dissolved in a little water, 150 c.c. of the potassium 
hydrate solution added, the mixture boiled for an hour in a i-eflux ap¬ 
paratus, and neutralised with standard sulphuric acid. It was thus 
found that 106*7 c.c. of the potassium hydrate solution had been 
neutralised during the hydrolysis; this corresponds to 0*5964 gmm 
KOH, whereas the amount required to neutralise the bydroxytetra- 
methylenecarboxylic acid and the acetic Jicid produced from the 
acetate would theoretically be 0*5893 gram KOH. 


Ethoxyteiramdhylenecarboxylic Acid, 


Ha-CH 

!H/C(OCyi5)-COOH. 


If in the hydrolysis of monobromototramcthylenecarboxyUc acid 
alcoholic instead of aqueous potash is employed, a substance is 
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obtained which boils constantly at 230—232° under the ordinary 
pressure; this, on analyis, gave numbers agreeing approximat/cly 
with those required for ethoxytetrametliylenecai-boxylic acid, and it 
appeared to us interesting to determine whether by employing sodium 
ethylate instead of alcoliolic potash, this ethoxy-acid might not be 
obtained in a pure state. 00 grams of methyl monobromotetra- 
methylenecarboxylate was added to a solution of 10 grams of sodium 
in 200 grams of absolute alcohol, and tlie product boiled foj-two hours 
in a flask connected with a reflux apparatus. The solution, which 
contained a quantity of sodium bromide in suspension, was evaporated 
until the excess of alcohol had been removed, the residue dissolved 
in water, acidified witli hydrochloric acid, and (extracted 10 times 
with ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over calcium chloride 
and evaporating, deposited a slightly brownish oil which, on fraction¬ 
ing under reduced pre.ssure (tiO mm.), distilled for the most part 
between and 17o'. The colourless oil obtained on redistillation 
boiled at 1G4—105° ((JO mm.), and, on analysis, gave the following 
numbers :— 


I. 

IL 


0*1990 gnim substanct; gave O loUO gram H^O and 0*4237 gram 

CO,. 


0*1520 gram substance' gave 0*1155 gram H.O and 0*3240 gram 

CO,. 

Foiirul. 



Thwrv. r~ 

L 

58*33 per rent. 57*89 

8*33 „ 8*35 

33*33 33*70 


11 . 

58*13 pel* cent. 
8*44 
33*43 


Ethoxytetraniethylenccarl)oxylic acid is a thick, colourless liquid 
which is readily soluble in water; it seems to be decomposed by boil¬ 
ing with aqueous potissium hydrate solution with formation of 
hydroxytetramethylenecarb(>xy 1 ic acid. 


Tetrarmihyienv Mt ihijl Ke(o)i*\ 


CH/CH, 

cii,*cH*co-cii; 


This substance was readily prepaied as follows :—15 grams of zinc 
methide was mixed with 50 gnims of very carefully dried ether, 
18 grams of pure U'trainethylenecarboxylic chloride very slowly 
added, the tempemture being kept below 30^’ by external cooling, and 
every precaution taken to exclude air and moisture as much as 
possible. At the end of about half an hour, water was cautiously 
added, the mixture allowed to stand for some time, the ethereal solu¬ 
tion evaporated, and the residual almost colourless oil purified by 
distillation in a current of steam* The distillate was saturated with 
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potassium carbonate, extracted several times with other, the ethereal 
solution evaporated, and the crude ketone purified in the following 
way :— 

In order to remove traces of methyl tetramethylenecarboxylate, 
(produced by the action of Zn(OCH 3)2 on the tetraraethylonecarboxylic 
cdiloride, see p. 52), the oil was digested in alcoholic solution for 
20 minutes with a small quantity of pure potassium hydrate, the 
ketone precipitated by the addition of water, extracted with ether, 
the ethereal solution well washed with water, dried over calcium 
chloride, evaporated, and the residual oil submitted to fractional 
distillation. In this Avay, about 11*0 grams of colourless oil was 
obtained boiling constantly at 184*^ (738 mm.). 

The analysis gave the following results :— 


I. 0*1024 gram substance gave 0*0977 gram H 2 O and 0*2744 
gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1365 efrani substance crave 0*1282 gram JLO and 0*3(>70 


gram CO 2 . 


Tlioorv. 

CfiHioO. 

C. 73*47 per cent. 

H. 10*20 


0. 16*33 


Found. 

L n. 

73*08 73*32 per cent. 

1060 10*43 

16*32 16*25 


Tetramcthylene methyl ketone is a colourless mobile oil, sparingly 
soluble in water, and possessing a strong odour of popperiiiint; it 
combines with sodium hydrogen sulphite very readily, forming a 
beautifully crystalline, pearly double compound, wliicli resembles 
acetone sodium hydrogen sulphite in appejirance. 

The density and magnetic rotation determinations gave the follow¬ 
ing results :— 

Density .—= 0*9160; = 0*9155; cZ10710" = 0*9106 ; 

15715 ° = 0*9065; d20720" = 0*9028; = 0*8994. 


Magnciir, Itotdtions. 


i. 

Sp. rotuLioii. 

Mul. rotation. 

} fy *5 

0 •98;t7 

5 -911 

15*5 

0 *981^:3 

5 -ooa 

15 *5 

0 *‘9808 

5 -893 

l(;-5 

0 •y8r):j 

5*921 

3 U ‘0 


5-915 

19*7 

I 0 9754 

6-8H0 

19 *7 

1 0 1)79:: 

5 -1HJ3 

19*7 

0 -urn* 

5-898 

19*7 j 

0-9754 

5-880 

Average 17 ’G | 

0 *9805 

5'901 
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Comparing the magnetic rotation of tetramethj4ene methyl ketone 
with that of the nearest saturated ketone, that is, methyl butyl ketone, 
Clf 3 *CO<yH 2 *CU 2 *Ctr>’CH;i, wo find that the former possesses a rota¬ 


tion even smaller than the latter; thus:— 

Metliyl butyl ketone (calc.). 0*522 

Less H 2 for difference in composition. 0*508 


6*014 

Tetramethylene methyl ketone... r>*901 

Difference. 0*116 


This shows at once tliat tetramethylene methyl ketone cannot he 
an unsaturate<l snl)stanc(% because unsatnrated substances inv^ariahly 
liave much higher rotations tlian the corresjamding satui*ated siil- 
>taMces (com[)are W. IL Perkin, sen., Ih-ans., 1S89, 55, 763—764), 
In a ])r(^vions research on the products formed by tlie distil¬ 
lation of eaieiinn tctrarnethylenecnrlHixylate with lime ((5)lman, 
J\‘rki!i, Trans., 1887, 51, 267), a substance was obtained which boiled 
rMt 166- ' i67 \ and, on analysis, gave mimlK*rs agren'ing with the formula 
It Hundt strongly of p(*])perniint. combined leadily witli 
sodium hvdrogon sulphite, and in gent'ral possessed )n*0[>erties which 
led the authors to the conclusion that it was tetramethylene methyl 
ketone. There ean b(‘ doubt tliat this substance is identical with the 
product obtained by the action of tetrametii\ieiiecarboxylic chloride 
on zinc methido. 


Tetramethylene methyl ketone is isomeric with methyldehydro- 
_ O_ C 1 fa 

hexono, H • , winch was obtained by the distillation of 

0 I 12 

metliyldchydrohcxoneearboxylic acid (Trans., 1887, 51, 726). 


Tctrametliyloie Methyl Keto-rimej 


CllrCH, 

CH/CLl*C(-^^OH)*rH3’ 


In order to obtain this sulistanc’c, .5 grams of the pure ketone was 
dissolved in methyl alcolu)!, mixed with a solution of 16 grams of pure 
potassium hydrate in methyl alcohol, a concentrated a(|ueous solution 
of 6*3 gleams of hydroxylamiue hydrochloride added, and the whole 
allowed to stand for 15 hours. The product was mixed with water, 
the solution rendered slightly acid by the additit)n of hydrochloric 
acid, and extracted three times with other; tlic etheieal solution w'as 
then washed with water, dried over calcium chloride, and the residual 
oily oxime purified by distillation under the ordinary pressure. 
Almost the whole distilled between 194° and 195° as a colourless oil, 
which solidified completely on standing for some days. The crystals 
VOL. LXI. £ 
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were freed from traces of oily mother liquor by spreading* on a porous 
plate, recrystallised from water, and the thick, colourless })ri8ms thus 
obtained, after drying over sulphuric acid under reduced pressure, 
analysed with the following results :— 

0-1166 gram substance gave 01061 gram H/) and 0*2274 gram CO 2 . 

0-1309 gram substance gave 13*7 c.c. N; ^ = 13° ; bar. = 755 mm. 


Theorv. 

CfiHuNO. Found. 

C. 63*72 per cent. 63*71 per cent. 

H. 0*73 „ 10-14 

N. 12*39 „ 12*25 


Tetram(‘thylene methyl ketoxime melts at 60—61“, and possesses in 
a marked degree the odour characteristic of oximes. It is 7-eadily 
soluble in alcohol, benzene, light j>tUro]eum, and hot water, less so in 
cold water; it dissolves readily in concentrated liydi'ochlorie acid, and 
in moderately concentrated sodium hydrate solution in thecolil. If the 
solution in hot water is allowed to cool slowly, tlie ketoxime is 
gradually deposited in beautiful, colourless, six-sided prisms. 


Tetrametliylenemethijlcarhinol^ 


CHeClIj 

ch2-ch*ch(oh)-ch; 


The reduetion of tetramethylene methyl ketone to the correspond¬ 
ing secondary alcohol is readily accomplished hy means of sodium in 
moist ethereal solution. lO grains of the puri^ ketone was dissolved 
in 100 grams of pure ether; the solution floated on a strong solution 
of .'‘odiu’Ti hydnde, cf)ntained in a stout bottle fitted with a reflux 
condenser, and then a large* excess of sodium gradually added, and 
small quantities of water from time to time, if necessary, the course of 
the reaction being modei*ated by cooling the bottle with a stream of 
wafer. The ethereal solution was separated, washed with a little 
very dilute hydrocblonc acid, then with water, dried over potassium 
carbonate, evaporated, and the oily residue purified by fractional dis¬ 
tillation. Almost the whole passed over between 140'' and 150°, 
leaving only a very small residue of liigh boiling point in the r’etort; 
on redistillation, a colourless oil was obtained boiling constantly at 
144—145°; this gave the following results on analysis :— 

0*1942 gram substance gave 0*2142 gram H,0 and 0*5071 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

Found. 

C . 72 00 per cent. 71*78 per cent. 

H. 12-00 „ 12*26 

0 . 16*00 „ 15*97 
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Tetramethylenemetbylcarbinol is a colourless, mobile liquid, possess¬ 
ing a powerful odour strongly resembling that of menthol ; it boils 
constantly at 144---145'. 


Tctramcthyleyie Etln/l Keione^ 


CH./CII, 

Cn,-CH-CO-C,H5* 


This ketone is readily j>rodiiced by the action of tetramethyleiie- 
carboxylic chloride on xiric etliide, and as considerable quantities of 
it were re(|uired, numerous experiments were instituted wdth the 
object of working out a method of preparation which would give a 
good yield of the pnic substance. Ultimately the following })roces> 
was ado[)ted : - 

Into a larg(‘ flask, tilled with dry carbonic anhydride, about lOC 
grams of very earcfully pin*itied ami tlioronghly dry ether is placed; 
.40 grams of zinc (Uhidc an* a<M<‘d, and tlicn 50 grams of tetra- 
methyIen(‘carl)oxylic cddoridc slowly dropped in from a dropping 
funnel. At first, scarcely any j'eaction apjjears to take place, and 
tliere is very littU* evolution of heat, but, ou staudiug for a few 
minutes, the mixture rapidly la*(*()in(‘s warm, and a verv vigorous 
i*i‘aetiou sets iu, so that it is neeess iry to wat(‘h, and no a and 
e(ad the tlnsk umk'r tin* tap, otherwise loss from boiling over may 
o"<‘ur. Ass xm as the decomposition is at an end, water is caiitionslv 
added, the ethen‘al solutitui separateil, evaporated, and the r(*sitlual 
oil submitted to distillation in a euri*ent of stiann. The distillate is 
extraetinl with eth<‘r. the etInueal solution dried over (‘alcium chloride, 
c taporated, and the crinb* ketone l’ra(*tionateil. 

In our fir.st experiments, almost tlie whole of the ketone thus prt‘- 
part’d boileil constantly at 154 , and gave the ioliowing i-Lsults on 
analysis : - 


I. 0'204tJ gram substance goivc t) ]8d0 gram 11/7 and 0 5400 gram 
CO,. 

II. 0 1020 gram substance gave 0*0954 gram 11,0 and (7*2072 gram 


CO,. 


Tlu'orv. 

CVHhO. 

C 75*00 i)er cent. 

H. 10 72 

O. 14 28 


Fiuintb 

h n. 

70*99 71*02 per cent. 

10T4 1044 

18*87 18*05 ,, 


These analyses differ from theory by a minus of 4 per cent, of 
carbon and 0*5 per cent, of hydrogen, and for a long time no explan¬ 
ation of this curioQB disci'cpancy was forthcoming. 

Ultimately it was discovered that the liquid was a a mixture con- 

Vi 2 
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taining considerable quantities of ethyl tetramethylenecarboxylate, 
the formation of which must be due to the action of tetramethylone- 
carboxylic chloride on zinc ethylate contained in the zinc ethide 
employed, thus:— 


2CH2-CH, 

CH^-CH'COCl 


^ , ,,CFr,-CH2 

h Zn(OCoH5)2 — 2 i 


CJVCH-COOCJJ, 


+ ZnCl,>, 


and as this ethereal salt boils at ap])roximately the same tempera¬ 
ture as the ketone, a separation by fractional distillation was out of 
the question. In order to obtain the pure ketone from this mixture, 
the oil was digested with an excess of alcoholic potash for one hour in 
a flask connected with a reflux apparatus, the product mixed with 
water, distilled with steam, the distillate extracted with pure ether, 
the ethereal solution dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the 
colourless, oily residue purified by fractionation. 

During the first distillation, almost the whole passed over between 
154' and 157°, leaving only a very small residue in the retort, and on 
repeated fractionation, a colourless oil was obtained boiling constantly 
at 155—156°; this, on analysis, gave the following results:— 

0*1529 gram substance gave 0*1528 gram H 2 O and 0*4199 gram 

CO2. 


Theory. 

CyHioO. Found. 

C .. 75*00 per cent. 74*89 per cent, 

H. 10 72 „ 11*10 

0. 14 28 „ 14*01 


Teti*amethylene ethyl ketone is a colourless, mobile oil, smelling 
strongly of peppermint. It boils at 155—156°, and is less soluble in 
water than the coiTesponding methyl ketone 

A vapour density determination of this substance, made by Hof¬ 
mann’s method in a vacuum, at the temperature of boiling aniline, 
gave— 

Theory. 

D. 3 (! D........ 3'8 


The density and magnetic rotation determinations of tetrarnethykmc 
ethyl ketone gave the following results :— 

Density.—d 4°I4>'‘ - 0-9094; 575° = 0-9086; dlO/'lO” = 0-904t; 

d 15°/15° = C-9004; d 20°/20° = 0-8970; d 25°/25° = 0-8934. 
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Magnetic Rotaticmfi, 



t. 

1 

1 

j Sp, rotation. 

! 

Med. rotation. 


17 

! 1 0052 

6*903 


17-0 

: 0*9990 

' 6 *922 


17-0 

1 1 *0012 



19 -0 

0 -JtOHy 

G*i)2.3 


19 0 

0 -'.(itstl 

0 *923 


19 0 

0 Diiai 

6 *877 


19 0 

0 OSfil 

0*830 


. 18 1 

0 *9972 

6*911 


As in ilio casi* of totniTnetliylene nietliyl kotono, this ketone has a 
rotrdioii hitrer tliaii the iK'urest corresponding saturated ketone whieli 


has luani examined (hutyrone). Tims— 

Jlagn(*ti(* rotation of butyrone. 

Ja*sfe ilj for dilTertnice in ('oinfiosition. () o(.)8 

0-981 

Tetramethylene ethyl ketone. 0*911 

DifTereuce. 0-070 


S<nh'f()H Ihidroqen SnJnhih’ ConnfOfind of Tot ra ,}ivth.}jle >if lithi/I Kf'tini 

lMl,;(),NaHS()3. 

When sliaken with u concentrated Bolntion of sodium liydrogen 
sulphite containing a largo exc>‘ss of sulphurt)us anhydi-ide, telra- 
melhyleiie ethyl ketone gradually dissolved, and the solution, on 
standing, slowly deposited beautiful, glistening prisms. These were 
collected, washed with water, dried first on a porous plate and then 
over siiljdiuric* acid, and analysed wdth the following result :— 

0T4i)8 grain substance, heated with sulphuric acid, ga%'e O’OolS gram 

Ka.SO*. 

Theory. 

C^llj.O^NallSOa. Found. 

Na. 10 05 per cent. HT8 per cent. 

This substance is moderately soluble in water; when warmed with 
dilute sulphuric acid, or with sodium carbonate solution, it is decom¬ 
posed, with separation of an oil, wdiich is obviously the regenerated 
ketone. Grimm (^AnnaleUy 167 , 202 ) states that only methyl ketones 
combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite. Tetramethylene ethyl ketone 
is an exception to this rule. 
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CHa-CHji 

Tetramethylene Ethyl Ketoxime, 

In preparing this oxime, 7 grams of the pure ketone was dissolved 
in a solution of 15 grams of pure potassium hydrate in methyl alcohol, 
6 grams of hydroxylamine hydrochloride dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water added, and the wliule allowed to stand for 
15 hours. The product was mixed with water, rendered slightly acid 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid, extracted three times with ether, 
the ethereal solution washed with water, dried over calcium chloride, 
evaporated, and the residual oil purified by fractionation. 

Tetramethylene ethyl ketoxime is a thick, colourless oil boiling 
constantly at 208—209° (760 mm.) ; it does not solidify even on long 
standing. It dissolves easily in hydrochloric acid, and, on warming, the 
solution is rapidly decomposed with regeneration of the ketone. 

A carefully purified sample of this oxime gave the following results 
on analysis :— 

01248 gi'am substance gave 0*1178 gram HiiO and 0*3011 gram 

CO2. 

0*1369 gi*am substance gave 13*3 c.c, N; ^ = 15*5°; bar. = 


748 mm. 

Theory. 

C;Hi 3NO. Found. 

C . 66*14 per cent. 65*97 per cent. 

H. 10*24 „ 10*48 

N. 11*02 „ 11*15 


rn 1 i7 7 77 7*7 vvri2*vrl3 

In order to prepare this secondary al(*ohol, we experimented in the 
first place on the action of sodium amalgam on the dilute alcoholic 
solution of tetramethylene etliyl ketone ; 29 grams of the pxire ketone 
was dissolved in 80 grams of alcohol, water was then added until a 
’\ery faint turbidity was produced, and the solution treated with 
12oO grams of 2 ^ per cent, sodium amalgam, in quantities of about 
200 grams at a time, the ketone being kept in solntion, and the 
i*eaction promoted by the occasional addition of dilate alcohol. As 
soon as the amalgam bad been completely decomposed, the whole was 
mixed with water, the mercury run off, and the solution extracted 
several times with ether. After washing with water, drying over 
potassium carbonate, and evaporating the ethet*eal solution, a colour* 
less oil was left which boiled constantly at 155—156®, and, on analysis^ 
gave numbers agreeing with the formula C 7 H 12 O, showing that no 
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reduction had taken place, and in fact almost the whole of the 
ketone was recovered unchanged. 

After this curious result, no further experiments were made on the 
action of sodium amalgam on tetramethylene ethyl ketone, as it was 
found that it could be reduced to the carbinol with great ease by 
means of sodium in moist ethereal solution. 

24 grams of the pure ketone was dissolved in about IWO c.c. of pure 
ether, the ethereal solution floated on w^ater, and treate d wu*th a large 
excess of sodium, the operation being conducted exatdlj^ as described 
under tetranieiliylenemcthylcarbinol (p. 50). During the reduction, 
a considemble quHUtity of a white sodium compound separated, 
which was probably the sodium compound of the carbinol; this was 
readily decom})OKe<l by the addition of water. As soon as the last 
traces of the sodium had disiippeared, the ethei’cal solution was sepa¬ 
rated, washed w itli very dilute hydrochloric acid, dried over arilij^drous 
potassium carbouat<% evaporated, and the almost colourless residue 
distilled under nduced pressure. Almost the wdiole of it passed over 
at 12U'^ mrii.), leaving only a veiy slight residue in the retort, 
ami this fraction, on subsequent distillation under ordinary pressures, 
boiled coustaiitly at lt)2” (754 mm.); the yield obtained was fully 
20 grams. 

The substance w'hs once more fraettioned, and then analysed with 
the following result:— 

0 1183 gram substance gave 0*1320 gram H 2 O and 0 3189 gram 
CO2. 


Theory. 

CyHi40. Found. 

C . 73 08 per cent. 73*52 per cent. 

II. 12*27 12*39 

0 . 14*05 „ 14*09 


Tetmmethyleneetbylcarbinol is a colourless oil of agreeable odonr, 
sparingly soluble in watt^r. It boils constantly at 102°. The density 
and magnetic rotation determinations gave the follow ing results :— 
Density,~d 4^/4r = 0 9092 ; d 575^ = 0*9083; d 10710° = 0*9044; 
d 15715^ = 0*9007; d 20720 ^ = 0*8974; d 25725 " = 0*8945. 
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Magnetic notations. 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

18*4° 

1*0384 

7 -819 

18-4 

1 *0445 

7 *368 

18-4 

1-0394 

7-327 

18-4 

1 0363 

7 *303 

10 0 

1 -0347 

7 -297 

190 

1 -0371 

7-317 

19 0 

1 0378 

7-321 

19 0 

1 -0378 

7-321 

20*0 

1 -ossc 

7-329 

20-0 ! 

1 0377 

7-322 

20*0 

1 -0407 

7-3M> 

Average 18 *8 

1 -0384 

7 *325 


On examining these numbei's, it will be seen that the relation 
between tetramethylene eth^^l ketone and tetramethyleneelhylcarbinol 
18 very similar to that between a ketone and a secondary alcohol in the 


fatty series, thus :— 

Magnetic rotation of isopropyl alcohol. 4 019 

„ 5 , acetone. 3*514 

Difference. 0*505 


Magnetic rotation of tetrametbyleneethylcarbinol. ,. 7*325 

,, ,, tetramethylene ethyl ketone .. G’911 

Difference... •.. 0*414 


Tetramcthylencethylcarbinyl AcetcUe,, 


m2*CH-CH(0C\H30)-aH, * 


In order to prepare this acetate, 5 grams of the pure carbinol was 
digested with 15 grams of acetic anhydride for 15 minutes, the 
product distilled, and then very carefully fractionated, in order to 
separate the acetate as completely as possible from unchanged acetic 
anhydride. After four fractionations, a colourless oil was obtained 
which boiled constantly at 178—179', and gave the following results 
on analysis r— 

0*1158 gram substance gave 0*1071 gram HaO and 0 2912 gram COa, 


Theory. 

CaHieOa. 

69*23 per cert. 


10 26 
20*51 


ff 


Found. 

58 per cent. 


C 

H 

O 


91 


ft 
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Tetrametliyleneethylcarbinyl acetate is a colourless oil possessiDg tbe 
odour characteristic of tlie acetates of the higher alcohols of the fatty 
series ; it is readily hydi-olysed by boiling with aqueous potassium 
hydrate solution. A (juautitative experiment was made in order to 
determine the amount of acetic acid produced by the hydrolysis. 

l‘2r>ll grams of the substance was boiled in a reflux apparatus with 
150 c.c. of standard potassium hydrate solution for six hours, 
allowed to cool, and the solution neutralised by the addition of 
standard sulphuric acid solution. 

83*1 c.c. of pota-ssium hydrate solution (1 c.c. = 0 00559 gram KOH) 
had been neutralised during the hydrjly.sis ; this corres[K)nds to 
39 r)5 per cent, acetic acid, whereas CyHifiO- should yield on 
hydroly.SIS 38*4G per cent, acetic acid. 

This result shovv.s that, in spite of careful fractionat'on, tlie acetate 
probably still contained traces of acetic anhydi-idc ; this would 
account for the slight deficiency of carbon found in the elementary 
analysis. 


Teframefhijlenvpropijl Iodide 


CK/CHs 

CH2-CH*GHbC,H6' 


and Toiramethylene- 


propyl Bromide^ 


Tetnimcthyleneethylcarbinol readily reacts with hydriodic acid with 
formation of tetramethylene|)ropyd iodide, thus :— 


CHj-CHa 


+ HI = 


Clh/CH, 

CH,-CH-CHI-CJl5 


+ H.O. 


7*5 grams of the pure carbinol was shaken with 10 grams of fuming 
hydriodic acrid (sp. gr. ; the mixture, which became very svarm, 

allowed to stand over night, and then heated to boiling in a flask 
connected with a reflux appanitus for a few minutes. The product 
was poured into water, extracted twice with ether, the ethereal solu¬ 
tion wmsbed well with winter containing a little sul})hurous an¬ 
hydride, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the slightly 
brownish, oily residue puidfied by fmctiunatioii under reduced pres¬ 
sure. In this way, a colourless oil was obtained which boiled 
constantly at 105—107'^' (80 mm.), and gave the following results on 
analysis:— 

0*2915 gram substance gave 0*2998 gram Agl. 


Theory. 

CrHist. 

56*69 per cent. 


Found. 

65*62 per cent. 


I, 
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Tetramefchylenepropyl iodide is a heavy, colourless oil, which 
possesses an odour strongly resembling that of hexyl iodide. When 
pure, it may be distilled in small quantities under ordinary pressures 
with only slight decomposition, but the crude substance cannot be 
purified hy fractionation except under greatly reduced pressure, and 
even then slight decomposition seems to take place, as indicated by 
the above analysis. The pure iodide soon turns brown on exposure 
to light. It is mpidly decomposed by boiling Mdtli water with form¬ 
ation of hydriodic acid. When heated in a sealed tube with fuming 
hydriodic acid and amorphous phosphorus at 230**, it is readily 
reduced wdth formation of a hydrocarbon, which is at present under 
investigation. 

Tetramethylenepropyl bromide, CTHijBr, is similarly produced by 
the action of hydrobromic acid (sp. gr. 1*83) on tetramethylenecthyl- 
carbinol. It is a colourless oil, which lias an odour closely resembling 
that of triinethylene bromide; it boils constantly at 110® (1*20 mm.). 
Analysis:— 

0*2336 gram substance gave 0*2430 gram AgBr. 

Theory. 

C;H|3Br. Found. 

Bv . 45*20 per cent. 44*51 per cent. 


hitetramethyhme Diethyl Glycol, 


CHa*CH. 

CH,-CH-C(0H)-C2H3 

(^h./ch-c(oh)*c,h; 

CH./CH3 


Two experiments on the reduction of tetramethylene ethyl ketone 
in moist ethereal solution by means of sodium were made; in the 
first, an almost quantitative yield of tetramethyleneethylcarbinol was 
obtained; whilst in the second, conducted apparently under precisely 
similar conditions, a comparatively small quantity of the carbinol 
was produced, and tlie product, on distillation under reduced pres¬ 
sure, gave a considerable fraction boiling at 2*20—223® (100 mm.), 
which, on standing, almost completely solidified. The crystals were 
spread on a porous plate until free from oily mother liquor, dried 
over sulphmnc acid, and analysed (I). The substance was then 
purified by recrystallisation from light petroleum and again analysed 
(ii). 

I. 0'1392 gram substaace gave 0'14‘l!7 gram HjO and 0'3790 gram 
CO,. 

II. 01625 gram sabatance gave 0*1506 gram H,0 and 0*4155 gram 
CO,. 
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Theorr. 

C. 74'34 per cent. 

H. 11*50 


O. 14*16 


Found. 



74*26 74*31 per cent 

11*55 11*41 

14*19 14*28 


The molecuhir weight wa.s determined by Raoiilt’s method, using* 
acetic iicid as the solvent, with the following results :— 


Weight of substance taken. 0*4643 gram. 

Weight of acetic acid taken. 24*35 grams. 

^lelting point of the a(;etic acid. 16*19*^ 

,, ,, mixture. 15*87^ 

Depression of the melting point. 0*32^ 

Molecular weight, CuHaGCX. 226 

Found. 232 


This substance is, therefore, ditetramethylene dietliyl glj’col, the 
pinaeone derived from tetnuoethylene ethyl kctoiic. 

It medts at 95^, and, wlien liquid, smells strongly of peppermint ; 
it is very readily solui)lc in alcohol, benzene, and wairm light petr¬ 
oleum, sparingly in water; on slowly cooling its solution in warm 
light petroiinui), it crystallises in curiously striated masses consisting 
of transparent, colourless prisms usually radiating from a centre. 


Tet ran I ethylene Phenyl Ketone^ 


CH/CH, 

CH,CH-CO-CeH; 


This interesting compound is produced when a solution of tetra* 
methylenecarlwxylic chloi'idc in excess of benzene is treated with 
aluminium chloride; 


mi/CH, , ^ CH/CH, 

CH/CH-COCl^ ' ' CH^-CH/CH-CO-Cellj 


+ HCI. 


The following method, which has been repeatedly employed, gives 
a good yield of tetramethylene phenyl ketone :— 

40 grams of pure aluminium chloride and UM) gmms of pure, dry 
benzene (free from thiophen) are mixed in a laige flask, and then 
a solation of 30 grams of tetramethylenecarhoxylic chloride in 
60 grams of benzene slowly added through a dropping funnel. 
During the operation, the mixture becomes slightly warm, and some 
hydrogen chloride is evolved; the product, after standing ftir 
15 minutes, is heated to boiling in a reflux apparatus by means of a 
water-bath for half an hour, well cooled, and gradually mixed with 
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water containing some hydrochloric acid. The upper benzene layer 
is separated, washed with water containing a little sodiani carbonate, 
dried over calcium chloride, the benzene distilled off, and the 
residual crude, dark-coloured ketone distilled under reduced pres¬ 
sure. About 22 grams of a colourless oil boiling at 180—200° 
(150 nim.) aro obtained, and this, on fractionation under ordinary 
pressures, distils almost entirely between 258" and 259“ (740 mm.). 

The analysis of this substance gave the following numbers :— 

01280 gram substance gave 0'0874 gram HjO and 0 3859 gram 
CO.,. 


Theory. 

C,,Hij'0. Found. 

C . 82‘50 per cent. 82 22 per cent. 

H. 7-50 „ 7-59 „ 

0 . 1000 .. 10-21 .. 


The molecnlar weight was detei-mined by Rtionll’s method, using 
acetic acid as the solvent, with the follow-ing results ;— 


Weight of substance taken. 0-9368 gram 

„ acetic acid taken. 50 85 grams 

Melting point of the acetic acid. 15 009° 

„ „ mixture. 14-590° 

Depression of the melting point. 0-419° 

Molecular weight, CuHnO. 160 

Found. 170 


Tetramethylene phenyl ketone is a thick, colourless oil which boils 
without decomposition at 258—259°, but, on standing, soon acquires 
a slight yellowish tinge; it has an odour which can scarcely be dis¬ 
tinguished from that of butyl phenyl ketone, 

(b. p. 236—238° at 720 mm.). It is isomeric with phenyldchydro- 

hexone, ^ which boils at 249—251° (Trans., 1887, 

0 *0x1 2 * 01 I 2 

61, 731). 

The density and magnetic rotation determinations of this substance 
gave the following results:— 

Density.—dA°li° - 1-0600; <i5°/5° = 1-0591; dl0°/10° = 1-0551; 
dl6°/16° = 1-0515; d20°/20° - r0485; d 25725° = 1-0457. 
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Magnetic Rotation, 


i. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

16*5° 

1 •82S4 

15 -431 

If?-5 

1-8300 

15*485 

1 f)' *5 

1-831^5 

15 •524 

16-5 

1 MSO 

15 ^lO 

18 5 

1-8280 

15-469 

18-5 

1 -8200 

15-474 

18*5 

1-8.314 

1 ^ old 

18-5 

1-8230 

15-443 

19*5 1 

1 -8UK) 

15-391 

]9'5 

1 -8130 

15-371 

19-5 1 

1 822G 

15 * 448 

Average 18 0 

1 -8255 

15 -4G0 


The magnetic rotation of tetramethylene phenyl ketone may be 
calculated from that of the corresponding ethyl ketone, thus :— 


Magnetic rotaHon of tetramethylene ethyl ketone.. 6 911 
— tlie value of C 2 H 4 ... 2*046 


4*865 

+ the value of replacing hydi*ogen.,., 10*406 

Calculated magnetic rotation of tetramethylene 


phenyl ketone. 15*271 

This number agreee wt ll with that actually found, 

namely... 15*460 


Tetramethylene Phenyl Ketoxime, 

In order to prepare this substance, 5 grams of the pure ketone was 
dissolved in methyl alcohol, mixed with a solution of 8 grams of 
potassium hydrate dissolved in methyl alcohol, a concentrated aqueous 
solution of H H grams of hydi-oxylamine hydrochloride added, and the 
mixture allowed to stand for 15 hours. On diluting the product with 
water, the oxime separated in colourless needles; these were extracted 
with ether, the ethereal solution washed with water, dried over 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the solid residue purified by 
recrysiallisation from 80 per cent, alcohol. The beautiful, colourless 
noodles thus obtained, after drying over sulphuric acid under reduced 
pressure, gave the following number on analysis^ 
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0*1207 gram substance gave 0 0832 gram H 2 O and 0*3322 gram 

CO2. 

0*1944 gram substance gave 12*9 c.c. N; f = 9*5"; bar. = 758mru. 


Theory. 

CnlfiaNO. Found. 

C. 75*42 per cent. 75*10 per cent. 

H. 7*42 „ 7*66 „ 

N. 8*00 „ 7*93 „ 


Totraraetliylene phenyl ketoxime melts at 91—93°. It is readily 
soluble in benzene and alcohol, but only sparingly in cold light 
peti*oleum, and almost insoluble in water. It dissolves readily in 
strong hyVlrochloric acid in the cold, and in warm, dilate potassium 
hydrate solution. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless 
needles, and fmin light petroleum in long, tliin, slender ne(?dles. 

The oxime dissolves veVy readily in acetvl chloride with slight 
evolution of heat; on distilling off the aceh l chloride and heating 
the residue, a very violent reaction sets in, the original colourless 
liquid becoming quite brown. If the semi-solid residue is distilled 
with concentrated potassium hydrate solution, a strong odour of 
aniline is noticeable, and it appears probable that in the above reac¬ 
tion the oxime undergoes intramolecular change, wdth formation of 

CH *011 

the anilide of tetramethylenecarbjxylic acid, Arr x-ir rt rr 

'LU’iN H’t Gnj 

This point is being further investigated. 


Beduction of Tetramethylene Phenyl Ketone, Formation of Telrn- 


methylmepJicnylcarhinol 


’ CHa-CH‘CH(OH)*CoH 




This reduction wa.s conducted eiactly as in the case of the reduc¬ 
tion of the corresponding ethyl and methyl ketones. 36 grams of 
tetramethylene phenyl ketone was dissolved in ether, the solution 
floated on water, and treated with 40 grams of sodium ; the ethereal 
solution was then washed with water containing a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid, allowed to stand for about 24 hours, until no more 
crystals of ditetramethylene diphenyl glycol separated (p. 66)* 
filtered, dried over potassium carbonate, evaporated, and the 
residual oil purified by fractionation under reduced pressure. In 
this way a colourless oil (21 grams) was obtained boiling constantly 
at 180® (100 mm.), but there was a considerable residue in the reforfc, 
which will be referred to later on. The analysis of the substimee 
boiling at 180® (100 mm.) gave the following results:— 
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I. 0'1679 gram substance gave O'1412 gram H,0 and 0'49“9 gi-am 

00 *. 

II. 0 1409 gram substance gave 0118B gram 11*0 and 0'4188 gram 
CO*. ■ 


Tlicorv. 

CuHh‘0. 

81*48 per cfMit, 

8- 64 

9- 88 


Found. 

iT ii; 

8'">'87 81*06 i)er cent. 

9-34 9*36 

9*79 9*58 


Tlie product was then rcfractionecl at ordinary pressures, when, 
almost the wliole passed over at 257“' (752 mm.), and, on analysis, 
gave the following icsults : 

L 0 11 11 gram substance give 0*0942 gram H^O and 0*3299 gram 
CO,. 

II. 0*1731 gram substance irave 0*H3G gram H^O and 0 5123 gram 
CO,. ^ 

Found. 


('. 80*98 80*57 percent. 

H. 9 42 9*2<i 

0. 9*60 9*23 

The refra(?iionation had not materiany altered the composition of 
the substance. It will be seen that this alcohol contains considerably 
more hydiv>gen than is required by the formula CnHuO. and this 
very curious result ran only be explained on the assumption that 
during the reduction the benzene ring has hern partially reduced. 
I'liis is borne out bv tlie results obtained iu the deteimiin.ition of tlie 
magnetic rotation <^f this preparation. 

DcasrV//.—(?4"/4" = 1 0309; d5 /5" = 1*0301; d lO^lO" = 1*(‘265: 
du^iu/ = 1*0231 : d20^l2ir == 1*0201 ; d 25725° = 10175. 

Magtfefw notations. 



Sp. rotation. Mol. rotation. 


14*982 
14*881 
14*928 
14*913 
14*833 
14*1K)1 
14 892 
14*842 
14*881 



Atumgo 1& 31 


im^o 


14 m9 
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The effect of reducing tetrametbylene ethyl ketone to the corre¬ 
sponding carbinol is to raise the magnetic rotation by 0*414; and as 
the reduction of tetrametbylene phenyl ketone proceeds on exactly 
the same lines, the magnetic rotation of tetrametliylenephenylcarb- 
inol may be calculated thus : — 

Magnetic rotation of tetrametbylene phenyl ketone 15*460 
+ the effect produced by adding H 2 to the carbonyl 


group. 0*414 

Calculated rotation of tetramethylenephenylcarbinol 15*874 
Result obtained in the above experiments 14*895 

Deficiency. 0*979 


As benzene has an abnormally high rotation, the saturated hydro¬ 
carbons, on the other hand, a low rotation, tl;c above deficiency may 
he easily accounted for on the assumption that the substance contains 
a compound in which the benzene ring has been partially reduced. 
Experiments on the action of sodium in moist ethereal solution on 
other benzene derivatives, such as acetophenone, have given results 
which clearly indicate that in these cases also the benzene ring is 
partially reduced, although the derivatives obtained have not yet 
been obtained in a pnre condition (compare also Perkin and 
Schloesser, Trans., 1890, 67, 955). 

In order to obtain pure tetramethylenephenylcarbinol, the experi¬ 
ments on the redaction of the ketone in moist ethereal solution wen^ 
repeated on a smaller scale, twice the quantity of sodium (for H^) 
being employed. In this way a colourless oil was obtained which 
distilled at 257—259° (750 mm.), and gave the following results on 
analysis:— 

0*1560 gram substance gave 0*1240 gram H-iO and 0 4621 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

Found, 

0. 81 48 per cent, 81*31 per cent. 

H. 8*64 „ 8*89 

0. 9*88 „ 9*80 


Tetramethylenephenylcarbinol is a thick, colourless oil, possessing 
an odour closely resembling that of phenylmethylcarbiuol, although not 
quite so pronounced. It is sparingly soluble in water; it does notdis^ 
solve in, but it reacts readily with, concentrated aqneous solutions 
of hydrobromic and bydriodicacids, forming heavy oils, which are prob¬ 
ably the corresponding bremide and iodide of bensyltetramethylene. 
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Polymerize of Tetramethylcnephenylcarhinoh —In fractioning the 
crude product of the reduction of tetra.methylene phenyl ketone, a thick, 
yellow fiubstance boiling above 190® (100 mm.) was always left in the 
flask. The small quantities obtained from several operations were 
collected and rapidly distilled from a small fractionating flask under 
a pressure of 60 mm., and the thick oil which boiled almost constantly 
at 320® analysed with the following result:— 

0i062 gram substance gave 0'0882 gram HiO and 0 3159 gram 


CO*. 

Theory. 

f^52lf28^2* Found. 

C .. 81*48 per cent. 81*12 per cent. 

H. 8*64 „ 9*22 

O. 9*88 „ 9*66 


The determination of the molecular weight by Raoult’s method, 
using acetic acid as the solvent, gave the following results :— 


Weight of substance taken. 1*2644 grams. 

Weight of acetic acid taken. 31*68 grams. 

Melting point of the acetic acid. 16*14'’ 

Melting point of the mixture. 15*625® 

Depression of the melting point... 0*515® 

Molecular weight, . 322 

Found. 302 


This substance has, therefore, the formula C22H2g02, and must be 
looked upon as a polyrneride of tetmmethylenephenylcarbiiiol contain¬ 
ing 2 mols. of this carbinol, thus:— 

CwH 2802 = 2CnHi40. 

When it is slowly distilled under a pi’essure of 100 mm., it is 
gradually decomposed, and on repeating the operation several times, a 
large quantity of an oil of comparatively low boiling point is obtained ; 
this, on fractionation under ordinary pressures, boils constantly at 
256—257®, and consists of pure tetramethylenepkenylcarbiuol, as the 
following analysis shows:— 

0*1150 gram substance gave 0*0879 gram HaO and 0*3440 gram 

COa. 

Theory. 

CiiHi 40. Found. 

C. 81*48 per cent. 81*40 per cent. 


H.. 8*64 „ 8 47 „ 

0. 9*88 „ 10*13 „ 

If the distillation is repeated sufficiently often, it appears that the 
m. LXI. F 
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whole of this polymeride may in this way be converted into pure 
tetramethylenephenylcarbinol. 


Ditetramethyle7ie Diphenyl Glycol^ 


CH,-CH-C(OH)-CJT. 

CH,-CH-C(OH)-C6lV 


When the ethereal solution of the reduction products of tetm- 
methylenephenylcarbinol (see preceding section) was allowed to 
stand for about 24 hours, a white, crystalline substance separated ; this 
was collected, well washed with ether, recrystallised from this solvent, 
and analysed with the following results :— 

I. 01390 gram substance gave 0102G gram H^O and 0*4180 
gram CO... 

II. 0*1740 gram substance gave 0*1282 gram 11:^0 and 0*5225 
gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*1884 gram substance gave 0*1398 gram H^O and 0*5613 
gram CO 2 . 


Found. 

Tlieory. f -- 

C22H26O5. I. II. III. 

C. 81*98 per cent. 82*04 81*90 81*29 per cuMit. 

H. 8*08 „ 8*20 8*18 8*24 

0. 9*94 „ 9*76 9*92 10*47 


The molecular weight was determined by Raoult’s method, using 
acetic acid as the solvent, with the following results :— 


Weight of substance Liken . 0*5839 gram. 

Weight of acetic acid taken. 28*5 grams. 

Melting point of the acetic acid. .. 16*19^ 

„ „ mixture .... 15*95^ 

Depression of the melting point . • 0*24"^ 

Molecular weight, C 22 H 26 O 2 . 322 

Found. 333 


This substance has therefore the formula C22H2e02, and is obviously 
the pinacone of tetramethylene phenyl ketone. 

Ditetramethylene diphenyl glycol melts at 153—154°. It dissolves 
readily in boiling gleicial acetic acid and toluene, moderately easily in 
boiling alcohol, but only sparingly in ether and light petroleum. On 
slowly cooling its solution in boiling glacial acetic acid, it crystal* 
lises in long, colourless needles grouped together in parallel bundles. 
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IV.—CONTRTBUTIOXR FROM THE LABORATORIES OF 
THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

The Synthetical Formation of Closed Carbon Chains, Part I (continued). 

Action of Propylene Bromide on the Sodium Compounds (f Ethyl 

Acctoacetate and Ethyl Benzoylacetate, 

Bj W. H. Pkrktn, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., and Jamks STKNHOU?iE. 

The action of etliylene bromide on tlie sodium compounds of ethyl 
malonate, ethyl acetoacetate, and ethyl ben zoylacetate has been made 
the subject of repeated investififation (Fitti^*, Roeder, Rer., 16 , 372. 
Perkin, Be)\y 17 , 54; Trans., 1885, 47 , 801; 1887, 51 , 849. Freer 
and Perkin, Trans., 1887, 61 , 820. Colman and Perkin, Trans., 
1889, 55 , 358. Marsluill and Pei^kin, Trans., 1891, 59 , 853. Lipp, 
Bei\, 22 , 1210), and the results obtained in these researches have letl 
to the conclusion that in all these cases trimethylciie derivatives are 
formed. 

During tlie course of these investipcations. wo have been carrying 
on parallel experiments on the action of propylene bromide on the 
sodium corn{)Ounds of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl henzoylacetate. 
Propylene bromide does not react with these compounds nearly so 
readily as ethylene hroniide, atid tlie result is that the yields obtained 
are exceeilingly small; w^e have, therefore, in one or two ctises, not 
been able to examine the products vm fully as could have been 
desired. 

The investigation of the j>roducts lias, however, proved that, in 
every case, substances are found which liave a constitution analogous 
to those obtained when ethylene bromide is employed. 


The Action of Propylene Bromide on the Sodium Compound of 
Ethyl Acetoacetate, 

Ethyl Ac etyhnethyltrimvthylene carboxyl ate [1, 2, 1], 

CHa-CO CH-CHa 

COOC^H*^ "^CH, 

A shoH account of this reaction, and of some of the products 
obtained, has already been published (Trans., 1885, 47, 850). 

In the present instance, the quantities employed in one operation 
were the following: — 

F 2 
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Ethyl acetoacetate. 208 grams. 

Sodium. 30*8 grams. 

Absolute alcohol. 450 grams. 

Propylene bromide. IGO „ 

The sodium was dissolved in the alcohol, the well-cooled solution 
of sodium ethylate thus obtained gnidually mixed with the ethyl 
acetoacetate, care being taken to prevent any appreciable rise of 
temperature by cooling with w^ater; the propylene bromide was then 
added, and the mixture transferred to soda-w ater bottles, and heated 
at 100° for six hours. The alcoholic solution w'as decanted from the 
cake of sodium bromide which had formed, the alcohol distilled ofF 
on a water-bath, the residue mixed w ith water and the w^ashings from 
the soda-water bottles, and extracted four times with ether. The 
ethereal solution was well w^ashed wo*th water containing a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, dried over calcium chloride, (woiporated. and the 
T’esidual thick oil, w^hich weighed about lOO grams, submitti'd to 
fractional distillation. 

Between 125° and IGO'’ (A), a large quantity of a heavy, colourless 
oil, which w'eighed about 54 grams, and consisted for the most j)art 
of unchanged propylene bromide, passed over. The thermometer 
then rose rapidly to 190'^ (B), and the residue, on fractionation undt'r 
reduced pressure (100 mm.), distilled almost entirely betw'e‘en 
130'’ and 260° (C), leaving a dark-brow'n residue in the retort; this, 
on cooling, partially solidified, and consisted of iinpun^ dehydracetic 
acid. The fraction below 125°, which sm(dt strongly of ethyl acelatt.*, 
was repeatedly distilled, as it appeared ])robabl(^ that this fraction 
might contain a- or /3-bromopropylene, CyHiBr, but as the portion 
boiling at 45—65° did not decolorise bromine, it is evident that these 
substances are not formed in any appreciable quantity in this 
reaction. 

The fraction 125—1G0° (A) was twice fractioned, and the portion 
boiling between 130° and 150°, and which consisted for the most 
part of propylene bromide, was employed in the decomposition of 
fresh quantities of ethyl acetoacetate. It should be mentioned that a 
quantity of propylene bromide pas.ses over with the alcohol, when the 
crude product of the reac;tion is distilled from a water-bath as de¬ 
scribed above. This is easily recovered by diluting the alcoholic 
distillate with twice its volume of water, allowing the milky liquid to 
stand till clear, and then separating the heavy layer of propylene 
bromide. 

The fraction 130—230° (C) was distilled under the ordinary 
pressure, all pa-ssing over below 240° (I)) being collected, and the 
residue (C) reserved for subsequent treatment. 
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Tlie fraction D was mixed with the fnictiou B, and submitted 
to repeated fractionation from a Wiirtz flask provided with a long 
neck ; in this way it was a{)proxiinate!y separated into crude ethyl 
acetoacetate (b. p. 175—ItiO') and crude ethyl acetylmethyltri- 
nietViylenecarboxylate (b. p. 190—225°). The latter fraction was 
again repeatedly distilled, and a small quantity of a colourless oil 
wliich boiled fairly constantly at 210—212^ analysed with the follow¬ 
ing result :— 


0 KUl gram substance gave 01215 gram H^O and 0*3725 gram 
CO,. 



Theory. 

0 H 3 CO rucii. 


Previous 


Pbuiid. 

analysis. 

c.. 

b3 53 per cent. 

()3‘0() per cent. 

63*55 per cent. 

H .. 

.. 8-24 

8*38 

8-42 „ 

0 .. 

.. 2 «- 2 ;} 

28-50 „ 

28-U3 

Tlu* 

substaiico oniployed 

ill the previous 

analysis boiled 


215 217^’ (720 mm.) ; and thei-ecan be no doubt that the product boil¬ 

ing alxMit 215° consists of nearly pure ethyl aeetydmethyltrimethylene- 
carboxylate, the diffeiauiee in tin? boiling point observed in the several 
prepai-Jitions being probably diu‘ to the substance containing varying 
<juantitit‘s of tlic isonuuic ethyl dintctliyldehydropentonecarboxylatc. 


(’0()C,H;/c:('((;ii;)^ ^ 

^ ^(); t he composition ot this oil being apparently^ 

C 1 I ;V Cl 1 -(.' 11 , 

very similar to that obtained in tlie action of ethyleiu' bromide on 
the sodium compound of etliyl accteoacctate, which has been proved 
to be a mixture of ethyl acctyltrimcthylcnecarboxylate and ethyl 
methyldehvdro[)ent()nccarboxylate. 

Tlie yield of the ethereal salt obtained by the above method is very 
small, not more than 50 grams of the fraction 205—215 being 
produced from 1 kilo, of ethyl acetoacetate. 


Acetylniethyltriniethylriiccarho.vyJic Acid, 


CH3-CO CILCH,^ 
COOH'^ 


This acid has been previously' described and analy sed (Trans., 1885, 
47 , 851). 

In order to obtain sufficient material for our e.xperimenis, the fraction 
of the ethereal salt boiling at 195—225° (preceding section), and 
which consists for the most part of ethyl acety line thy Itrimethylene- 
carboxylate, was hydrolysed by boiling with a considerable excess of 
alcoholic potash, the product filtered fiom the potassium carbonate 
which had separated during the operation (due to the hydrolysis of 
some ethyl acetoacetate present in the ethereal salt employed), the 
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residue washed with alcohol, the filtrate evaporated with the addition 
of water till free from alcohol, the solution filtered, cooled well, 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted 10 times with pure 
ether. The ethereal solution was dried over calcium chloride, 
evaporated, and the residual brownish oil, which smelt strongly of 
acetic acid, purified by conversion into the barium salt. For this 
purpose, the oil was dissolved in a considerable quantity of w'ater, 
mixed with bai’ium hydrate solution until strongly alkaline, 
heated to boiling, and a current of carbonic anhydride passed 
through the liquid until no further prt>cipitation of barium carbonate 
took place. The product was filtered, the almost colourless solution 
evaporated to a fairly small bulk, cooled well, acidified with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and extracted 10 times with other. The ethereal 
solution, after drying over calcium chloride and evaporating, depo¬ 
sited an almost coJoui-less oil, which, aftm- standing over sulphuri(* 
acid under reduced pj*essure for 24 hours, gave the following results 
on analysis:— 


0*1460 gram substance gave 0*O973 gram H^C) and 0*317G gram. 
CO,. 


Theory. 

CH3CO ClbCK, 
COOK'^ 

C ... • 59*15 per cent. 

H.... 7 05 

O .. .. 33*80 


Found. 

59*32 per cent. 

7*40 

33*28 


PrcTious 
atuil ysiB. 


58'G{) per cent. 


7*52 
33 82 




This substance is, therefore, almost pure acetylmethyltrirnethy lene- 
carboxylic acid, and as such it was em{)loyed in the subse(|uent 
experiments. This acid is a moderately thick, almest colourless oil, 
which, in dilate sodium carbounte solution, decolorises potassium 
permanganate solution instantly, but if excess of potassium perman. 
ganate is added, the solution allowed to stand for one hour, the exces.s 
<»f permanganate destroyed, the alkaline solution acidified and ex¬ 
tracted with ether, an oily acid is obtained, wfiich no longer 
decolorises permanganate. This behaviour indicates that the original 
acid is a mixtui*e of acetylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid and ui 
dimethyldehydropentonecarboxylic acid (compare Trans., 1891, 69 , 
864). 


Oxime of Acetylmethylirimcthylenecarhoxylic Acid^ 
CH«-C(:N0H) CH-CH« 


Acetyltrimethylenecarboxylio acid, when treated with hydroxyl- 
amine in alkaline solution, readily yields an oxime (Trans., 1891, 
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59 , S67), thus proving that it contains a carbonyl group, and as it 
was important to show that this acid and acetylmethyltrimethylene- 
carboxylic acid were similarly constituted, ex}>eriments on the action 
of hydroxy lam ino on the latter were instituted. 

Acetylmethyltrimetliylenecarboxylic acid (1 mol.) was dissolved in 
a little water, mixed with a moderately strong solution of potassium 
hydrate (5 mols.), a saturated aqueous solution of hydroxylarnine 
(2 mols.) added, and the whole allow'ed to stand at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures for 24 hours. The product was acidified with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, extracted several times with ether, and the ethereal 
extract, after being dried over calcium chloride and evaporated to a 
small bulk, was transferred to a small dish and allowed to eva])orate 
at the ordinary temperature. The crystals wdiich separated were 
freed from oily mother liquor by spreading on a porous plate, dried 
over sulpluiric acid under reduced pr<\«;sure, and then ground up in 
an agate ino!*hir with a small (piantitj of pun^ benzene. In this way 
a trace r>f a dai*k-eoloured impurity wnis dissolved, and after filtering 
and washing with a little benzene, a colourless, crystalline residue 
was obtained, which consisted of the almost pure oxime of acetyl- 
met hyltriinethyh'iiecarboxy lie acid. 

7die solution of this substance in warm water, when filtered and 
allowed to stand, dej>osits tin) pure oxime in colourless plates, which, 
after drying first on a porous plate over sul])huric acid under reduced 
pressure, and tluuj at 8(1^, gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

0*1220 gram substance gave 0*0818 gram H 2 O and 0*2416 gram 

vHb. 

0*1007 gram sukstance gave 14*G c.c. N ; ^ = 16°; bar. = 745 mm. 

Theory. 

OjlljiNOj. Found. 

C. 53*50 per cent. 53*61 per cent. 

H . 7*01 „ 7*39 

N . 892 „ 8*63 

Acctylmetbyltrimetbylenecarboxylic acid oxime melts at 153—15o^ 
with decomposition. It is readily soluble in warm water and alcohol, 
but only sjmringly in benzene, and is almost insoluble in light 
petroleiirn. It crystallises fn)m w*ater in beautiful, colourless, glisten¬ 
ing plates. 

Acetoisohuiyl Alcohol^ CH 3 *CO*CH-/CH(CH 3 )’CH 2 *OH, and 
Acetoisobutyl Bromide^ CH 3 *CO*CH 2 *CH(CH 3 )'CH 2 Br. 

The action of water on aoetyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid was first 
investigated by Freer and Perkin (Trans., 1887,51,829), who showed 
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that, on prolonged boiling with water, it is decomposed into aceto<' 
propyl alcohol and carbonic anhydride, thus :— 

PfT ‘PO PIT 

+ H,0 = CH,-CO-CH,-CH*-CH/OH + CO,. 

C/vJUIjL OH} 

That this was n^-acetyl normal propjT alcohol was subsequently 
proved by Colman and Perkin (Trans., 1888, 63, 189) by oxidising 
the alcohol to levulinic acid. 

Similarly, we have found that acetylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylic 
acid, under analogous condition.^, is converted, apparently quantita¬ 
tively, into an acetobutyl alcohol, thus: — 


CHa-CO CH-CH3 

COOH^^'^CHa 


+ HaO = CeH,,Oa + CO^. 


The constitution of the resulting alcohol may be represented by 
either of the four following formulae:— 

I. CH 3 -CO-CHo-CHrCH 3 )-CH</OH. Acetoisohutyl alcohol 
II. CH 3 -CO‘CH(OH)-CH 3 -CH 2 -CHa. Acetopropylcarbiml 

III. CH3’C0*CH(0H)*CH(CH»)2. Acetoimpropijlcarbinol. 

IV. CH3-C0-CH2-CH2-CH(0H)-CH3. Acetoethylmethylcarhm^^^ 

Acetopropyl alcohol, obtained from acetyltrimetliylenecarboxylic 
acid, is the normal primary alcohol, and as it is extremely probable 
that the corresponding ketone alcohol obtained from ocetylmethyb 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid is analogously coustituUul, we shall 
assume, until evidence to the contrary has been deduced, that this 
ketone alcohol is acetoisohutyl alcohol, 

CH3-CO-CH2-CH(CHa)-CH2-OH. 

The hydrolysis of acetylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid was 
carried out by dissolving the acid in 20 times its weight of water, 
and heating the solution to boiling, in a flask connected with a reflux 
apparatus, for three days, at the end of which time the evolution of 
carbonic anhydride bad practically ceased. The product was then 
concentrated by distillation from a flask connected with a long 
colonna until the greater bulk of the water had been removed, the 
residue saturated with potassium carbonate, and the turbid liquid, 
from which, on standing, the alcohol separated as a light, oily layer, 
extracted 20 times with pure ether. After drying over potassium 
carbonate and evaporating, a colourless oil was obtained, w^hich, on 
distillation under reduced pressure, boiled oonstantly at 140—142*^ 
(100 mm.), and gave tke following results on analysis;— 
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0'1478 gram sabstance gave 0‘1393 gram HjO and 0'3363 gram 
CO,. 


Theory. 

CHj CO CH- CHCCHj,) CH2 OH. Found. 


C . 62*07 per cent. 62*07 per cent. 

H. 10*34 „ 10*49 

O . 27*59 „ 27*44 


Acetoisobutyl alcohol is a colourless liquid, which mixes in all pro¬ 
portions with water, and in its general properties bears a very close 
resemblance to acetopropyl alcohol and acetobutyl alcohol. 

Aceloisobutyl alcohol dissolves in fuming hydrobromic acid with 
evolution of a considerable amount of heat, and formation of aceto¬ 
isobutyl bromide, thus:— 

ClJ,-CO-CH,-CH(CH,)-CHyOH + HBr = 

CH3-CO-CH2-CH(CH3)-CH2Br + H^O. 

Aft^r standing for some time, the product was poured into water, 
extracted three times with ether, the ethereal solution washed with 
water, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual, 
yellowish oil distilled under diminished pressure (100 ram.). A 
considemhle quantity of an almost colourless oil was thus obtained 
boiling at 135—140 (lOO mm.), and, on analysis, gave numbers agree¬ 
ing approximately w ith those required for acetoisobutyl bromide. 

0*1601 gram substance, heated in a scaled tube wdth nitric acid 
and silver nitrate at 180’ for four hours, gave 0*1625 gram AgBr. 

Theory. 

CfiHnBrO, Found. 

Br. 44*69 per cent. 43*18 per cent. 

As in the case of acetobutyl bromide and acetopropyl bromide, this 
substance is evidently partially decomposed on .distillation, with loss 
of hydrogen bromide, and this accounts for the analytical results 
coming too low. 

Acetoisobutyl bromide is a thick, colourless oil, which, on standing, 
rapidly becomes dark coloured; it has a peculiar odour, closely 
resembling that of acetobutyl bromide or acetopropyl bromide. 


CHa-CO 

COOC.H5 


Ethyl Mcthyldioeetyladipate^ 
>CH-CH(CH,)-CH,-CH <gSo^(jH; 


When ethylene bromide reacts with the sodium compound of ethyl 
acetoacetat6| one of the pinncipal products of the reactiou is ethyl 
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diacetyladipate (Trans., 1890, 67, 205), and when propylene bromide 
is employed the reaction proceeds, in part, in a precisely similar 
manner, with formation of ethyl methyldiacetyladipate. 


+ BrCH(CH3)*OH,Br = 


CHa-CO 

COOCiH. 


>CH-CH(CH3)CH3-CH< 


CO-CH, 

COOC3H, 


+ 2NaBr. 


In order to isolate this substance, the crude product of the action 
of propylene bromide on the sodium compound of ethyl acetoacetate 
after extraction with ether, as described on p. 68, was distilled in a 
current of steam until all the ethyl acetylmethyltrimethylenecarb- 
oxylate and unchanged ethyl acetoacetate and pixipylene bromide had 
passed over, and until only a very small quantity of oil came over 
with the condensed steam. The residual, thick, dark-brown oil, which 
showed properties very similar to those of crude ethyl diacetyladipate 
(he, cit.y p. 216), was purified by conversion into the sodium com¬ 
pound in the following way :— 

The oil, after extracting with ether, drying over calcium chloride, and 
evaporating, was weighed, dissolved in pure, dry ether, and gradually 
mixed with an excess of a solution of sodium ethylate, diluted with 
ether, and allowed to stand fora few minutes. The yellow, flocculeiit 
sodium compound, which separated, was collected, washed rapidly 
with ether, decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, and the yellowish 
oil which is thus regenerated extracted with ether. The ethereal 
solution was then well washed with dilute sodium carbonate solution, 
dried over calcium chloride, and the conversion into the sodium com¬ 
pound repeated. 

In this way a small quantity of a straw-coloured oil was obtained, 
which, after standing over sulphuric acid under reduced pressure 
for 24 hours, gave the following results on analysis:— 


I. 0*1710 gram substance gave 0*1248 gram H 2 O and 0*3802 gnam 

CO 2 . 

II. 0*1496 gram substance gave 0*1073 gram H 2 O and 0*3374 gmm 

CO 2 - 


Theory. 

Ci5H240<i. 

C . 60*00 per cent. 

H. 8-00 „ 

0 . 32*00 „ 


Found. 

- - ^ - > 

I. II. 

60*63 61*50 per cent. 

8*11 7*90 „ 

31-26 3060 „ 


"these numbers agree ^approximately *wtth those required by the 
formula CiflH 240 e. 
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Ethyl methyldiacetyladipate closely resembles ethyl diacetyladipate 
in its properties. In alcoholic solution it gives, with a drop of ferric 
chloride, an intense violet coloration; it combines readily with phenyl- 
hydrazine and, apparently, also with ammonia, but owing to the small 
amount of material at our disposal, these reactions were not further 
investigated. 


Decomposition of Ethyl Methyldiacetyladipate hy Heat .—When sub¬ 
jected to distillation under reduced pressure, etbyl diacetyladipate is 
decomposed with formation of a variety of substances, of which the 
most important are the following (Trans., 1890, 57, 206) :— 


Ethyl rnethyldihydropentene-1 CHa'C_C'CO'CHa. 

methylketonecarboxylate . J COOC 2 H 5 -GH-CH,-CH 2 
Ethyl rnethyldihydropentene-1 CH 3 *C_ 1 „ C^COOCgHs. 

dicarboxylaU?. . j COOCA-CH-CH.-CH^ 


The first of these substances, on hydroly^sis, yields methyldil)ydro- 
pentene methyl ketone, thus :— 


CHa-C: 


IC-CO-CIL 


COOC»H,-CH-CH,-CH, 


CH 3 -C 


+ 2KOH = 

=r-C-GO-CH3 




+ K3CO3 + C,H5-0H, 


whereas the second, under similar conditions, is simply converted 
into the potassium salt of methyldihydropentenedicarboxylic acid, 
with elimination of alcohol, thus :— 


CH3*Czizz=:C-COOC,H5 

COOCaH,-CH*CH,CH, 


+ 2KOH = 


CH3-Ciz=:C-COOK 

COOK-CH-CH,'CH, 


2aH3-OH. 


The decomposition of ethyl methyl diacetyladipate on distillation 
evidently proceeds in an exactly similar manner; but, in (his case, 
owing to the presence of the additional methyl gi'oup, it is more 
difficult to assign the connect constitution to the substances formed. 

On hydrolysing the product obtained by the distillation of crude 
ethyl methyldiacetyladipate, a neutral substance, C 9 H 14 O, and an acid, 
C 9 H 18 O 4 , are obtained exactly as in the case of ethyl diacetyladipate. 
The neutral substance, which is obviously dimethyldihydropentene 
methyl ketone may have either of the following formula 3 ;— 
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CH3-C==^CC0-CH, 

CH,-CH(CH,)-CH, 


CH,-C- 


-(jJ-CO-( 


CH,'CHo'CH-CHs 


and the constitation of the acid, which is clearly dimethyldihydro^ 
pentenedicarboxylic acid^ may be represented thas :— 


CH3*C========:C-C00H cHh-C- — C-COOH 

I I or I I " 

COOH-CH-CH(CH3)-CHa COOH-CH-CHa-CH-CHa 


Unfortunately, with the small amount of material at our disposal, 
we were not able to decide between these formula?, but as we cojiaider 
Formula I in each case to be the more probable, we have, for sim¬ 
plicity’s sake, adopted them in this paper. 


In carrying out these decomposition experiments, the crude product 
of the action of propylene bromide on the sodium compound of ethyl 
acetoacetate was fractioned as described on p. 68 until the thennorneter 
rose to 190°, and the residue, which contains the ethyl methyldiacetyl- 
adipate, distilled under reduced pressure (100 mm.). The oil boiling 
at 130—230° (100 mm.) (C, p. 68 ), was repeatedly fmetioned under 
reduced pressure, and in this way a straw-coloured oil was obtained 
in the form of two fractions boiling respectively at 208—211° and 
212-215° (175 mrn.). 

These fractions gave, on analysis, the following numbers :— 

I (208—211°). 0*1420 gram substance gave 0*1066 gram H 3 O 
and 0*3432 gram CO 2 . 

II (212—216°). 0*1528 gram substance gave 0*1120 gram HjO 
and 0*2684 gram CO 2 . 

Found. 

1 . II. 

C. 65*91 65*75 per cent. 

H . 8*34 8*14 

The principal product of the distillation of ethyl diacetyladipate 
boiled constantly at 230—231° (200 mm.), and gave on analysis the 
following numbers as the mean of four experiments:— 

0. 62*93 per cent* 

H. 7*83 

The difference between these numbers and those obtained above is 
amply accounted for by the introduction of an extra methyl group, 
and although the products in both cases are mixtures, there can be no 
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doubt, from the study of their behaviour on hydrolysis, that they are 
analogously constituted. 


Dimethyldihydropentene Methyl Ketone^ 


CHa-C ii:—zz C'CO-CHa. 
CH/CH(CH3)CH, 


This substance is produced in considerable quantity by the hydrolysis 
of the crude ethereal salt boiling at 200—220° (175 mm.), obtained as 
explained in the previous section. 

20 grams of this oil was digested with a moderately strong solution 
of 35 grams of potassium hydrate in absolute alcohol, in a flask con¬ 
nected with a reflux appamtus, for three hours on a water-bath. 
During the operation, a lai’ge amount of potassium carbonate sepa¬ 
rated, and the liquid became brownish, and acquired a strong odour 
of pep[>ermint. The product was mixed with water, extracted five 
times with ether, the ethereal solution washed with water, dried 
over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual yellowish oil 
purified by fractional distillation. The principal fraction obtained 
was an almost colourless oil boiling at 195—205^, but a considerable 
lesidue was loft in the retort which will be referred to again later on. 
The fraction 195—205° was again distilled, and the portion boiling at 
198—200^ andysed with the following result:— 


I. 0 1570 gram substance gave 0*1444 gmm H 2 O and 0*4481 gram 
CO 2 . 

II. 0*1428 gram 8iibstaiu*e gave 0 1292 gram 11,0 and 0*4070 gram 
CO2. 


Found. 

Theorv, f -'-^ 

I. II. 

C. 78*20 per cent. 77*84 77*73 per cent. 

H. 10*15 „ 10*21 10*05 

O. 11*60 „ 1195 12*22 


Dimethyldihydro{>entene methyl ketone is a colourless oil, smelling 
stinDUgly of peppermint, which, on standing in the light, mpidly 
decolorises, and it is remarkable that this oil, on repeated fractiona¬ 
tion, sometimes yields a dark-brown distillate. 

This behaviour is probably caused by the absorption of oxygen 
during the distillation, and this may be an explanation of the fact 
that one or two preparations of this ketone, on analysis, gave results 
considerably too low in carbon and slightly too low in hydrogen. 

Dimethyldihydropentene methyl ketone in its general properties 
resembles closely the corresponding monometbyl derivative, 

CHa-C — C>C0*CH3 
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obtained by the hydrolysis of ethyl diacetyladipate with alcoholic 
potash (Trans., 1890, 67 , 232) and by the action of dehydrating 
agents on diacetylbutane, CH 3 'CO*CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *CHa*CO'CH 8 (Mar¬ 
shall and Perkin, Trans., 1890, 67 , 242). 

It is isomeric with methyltetrahydrobenzene methyl ketone, 

CH 2 <^Qg’ a substance produced by the action 

of dehydrating agents on diacetylpentane (Kipping and Perkin, 
Trans., 1890, 67 , 16), and which boils at 205—206°. 

The thick, dark-brown oil boiling above 210° which remains in the 
retort after the above ketone has distilled over was collected from 
several operations, and distilled under reduced pressure (30 mm.); 
in this way a quantity of a thick, yellowish oil was obtained boiling at 
230—240° (30 mm.). On analysis, it gave the following numbers :— 

O'1638 gram substance gave 0*1540 gram H 2 O and 0*5070 gram 


CO 2 . 

Theory. 

Found. 

C. 83*72 per cent. 84*41 per cent. 

H. 10*08 „ 10*44 

0. 6*20 „ 5*15 


A determination of the molecular weight of this substance by 
Raoult’s method, using acetic acid as the solvent, gave the following 
results:— 

Substance taken,, .. 0*9828 gram. 

Acetic acid taken. 32*5 grams. 


Melting point of the acetic acid .. 16*19° 

Melting point of the mixture .... 15*73° 

Depression of the melting point .. 0*46° 

Molecular weight, Cn,H260. 258 

Found. 257 


This substance has, therefore, the formula CjpHjaO, and is obviously 
produced by the condensation of 2 mols. of dimethyldihydropentene 
methyl ketone with the elimination of 1 mol. of water. 

2C,HuO = + H 2 O. 

Assuming this condensation to take place in the same way as the 
condensation of 2 mols. of acetone in forming mesityl oxide, the 
constitution of the substance would be repraiented by the 

formula 

ch8-c = :z— t;>co-ch:c— cch, 

CH3-CH(0H,)-CH.. 0^,•CH(CHs)•CHt ^ 
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J)imethyhHhydropentene Methyl Ketoximey 

CHa-c iz=zz=iz c-c(:noh)-ch3 
CH,-CH(CH3)-CHa 

In order to prepare this oxime, 5 grams of pure dimefhyldihydro- 
pentene methyl ketone was dissolved in a little methyl alcohol, mixed 
with a solution of 12 grams of potassium hydrate dissolved in alcohol, 
a concentrated aqueous solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(5 grams) added, and the whole allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
The product was transferred to a porcelain dish, gently warmed on 
a water-bath till free from methyl alcohol, mixed with water, and 
the oil which separated extracted with ether. The ethereal solution, 
after drying over calcium chloride and evaporating, deposited a 
colourless oil wdiich, on fractionation under reduced pressure (100 mm.), 
distilled almost entirely between 172*" and 176° . 

A small quantity of the oil boiling at 175° (lOO mm.) gave the 
following results on analysis :— 


I. 01712 gram substance gave 0*1530 gram HoO and 0*4436 gram 

CO,. 

0*1571 gram substance gave 13*1 c.c. N ; < = 20®; bar. = 
740 mm. 

n. 0*1739 gram substance gave 0*1592 gram HoO and 0*4469 gram 

CO,. 

Found. 

Theory. ^ -->-^ 

Cyllj^NO. 1 . II. 

C. 70*58 per cent. 70*66 70*08 per cent. 

H. 9*80 „ 9*93 10*17 

N. 9*15 „ 9*27 — 


Uimethyldihydnipentene methyl ketoxirae is a thick, pale-yellow 
oil, possessing the odour characteristic of oximes. 

It is only sparingly soluble in cold,dilute*, aqueous potassium hydrate, 
but dissolves readily in a moderately strong solution on warming, 
forming a colourless solution w^hich, on cooling, deposits a white, 
crystalline potassium salt. This oxime is isomeric w ith orthomethyl- 
tetrahydrobenzene methyl ketoxime (Kipping and Perkin, Trans., 

1890, 67, 18). 


IXfnethylpenicmiethylenemetJiylcarhiiioly 

CH,-C H-CH-CH (0H)-CH3 

CHa-CH(CH,)-OH3 


In studying the action of reducing agents on methyldihydro- 
pentene methyl ketone, Marshall and Perkin (Trans., 1890, 67, 246 
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found that this unsaturated ketone, when treated with sodium in 
moist ethereal solution, is not only converted into the carbinol, but 
that, under the inflaencje of this powerful i^agent, the doable band 
in the ring is also reduced with formation of methylpentamethylene- 
methylcarbinol, thus :— 

CH3-C====~C-C0-CH3 , oh = CHa-CH-CH-CH(OH>CH3 

Similar results were obtained by Kipping and Perkin in studying 
the action of reducing agents on orthomethyltetrahydrobenzene 
methyl ketone (Trans., 1890, 57 , 21). 

This interesting point led us to experiment on the behaviour of 
dimethyldihydropentene methyl ketone when treated wdth sodium in 
moist ethereal solution ; and we find that this ketone, under these 
conditions, also takes up 4 atoms of hydrogen with formation of 
dimethylpentamethylenemethylcarbinol. 

About 15 grams of the pure ketone was dissolved in ether, the 
solution floated on a solution of sodium hydrate, and treated care¬ 
fully with a very large excess of sodium, small quantities of water 
being added when necessary, and the reaction moderated by cooling 
the flask containing the mixture by a stream of water. During the 
opei*ation, a quantity of a white sodium compound often separates, 
especially if the reduction is slowly conducted. This is obviously 
the sodium compound of the carbinol; it may be readily decomposed 
by the addition of water and gently agitating the flask. The 
ethereal solution was ultimately sepaiuted, washed with a little 
dilute hydrochloric acid, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and 
the residual almost colourless oil purified by repeated fractionation 
under reduced pressure. 

The oil was thus separated into two substances, boiling respectively 
at 184~~187" (100 mm.) and 230—240° (70 mm.). 

The former of these gave, on analysis, the following numbers:— 

01062 gram substance gave 0*1213 gram H^O and 0*2970 gram 

COa. 

Theory. 

CaHigO. CgHigO. Found. 


C. 76*07 77*14 per cent. 76*27 per cent. 

H. 12*67 11*43 „ 12*69 

O. 11*27 11*43 „ 1104 


This substance is, therefore, dimethyl pentamethylenemethylcarb- 
inol, CjHigO. It is a colourless, mobile oil, possessing an odour 
resembling that of menthol; when digested with acetic anhydride, it 
yields an acetate boiling at 200—202°. 
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The second substance, which is produced in small quantities during 
the reduction of the ketone, and boils at 230—240° (70 mm.), is a 
very thick, almost colourless oil; on standing, it showed no signs of 
crystallising. 

It yielded the following numbers on analysis :— 

0*1212 gram substance gave 0*1220 gram H/) and 0*3474 gram 


CO,. 

Theory. 

CimH-kjO.,. Found. 

C . 77*69 per cent. 78*17 per cent. 

H. 10*80 „ 11*18 „ 

O . ll ol „ 10*6o 


The molecular weight of this sub.stance was determined by Raoult’s 
method, using acetic acid as the solvent. The following results were 
obtained : — 


Weight of substance taken. 0*6676 gram 

W(Mght of acetic acid.. ... 22*64 grams 

Melting ])oint of acetic acid. 16*19° 

Melting point of mixture. lo*745° 

I)epi*(^ssion of the melting point. 0*445" 

Molecular weight, . 278 

Found. 258 


This substance has therefore the formula and, from its 

mode of {)reparation aud general pro}>erties, it is probably a pinacono 
of the formula 

CH3*C:: : C 

CH,-C11(CH3)-CH, CH 3 CH. CH,-CH(Glh)*CH, 


lJhnt'thi/l(lihydroL)enf( Hrtlicarlnhrtfllc AciiL 

‘cHa-C zzzzzizzz: (>COOH 
C00H-CH-CH(CH3)-CH, 

The brownish alkaline solution from the hydrolysis of the oil, 
b. p. 200—205'^ (175 mm.), obtained by the distillation of ethyl 
methyldiacetyladipate, from which the crude dimethyldihydropcntene 
methyl ketone had been extracted with ether, as described on p. 77, 
contains the potassium salt of dimothyldihydropeuteneJicarboxylic 
acid. 

In order to isolate the acid, the alkaline solution was acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, exti*aeted five times with ether, the ethereal 
solution dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the dark- 
vot. txi. 
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brownish, oily residue allowed to stand over sulphuric acid under 
reduced pressure for several days. As the oil showed no signs of 
crystallising, it was dissolved in a considerable quantity of water, 
mixed with barium hydrate solution until distinctly alkaline, heated 
to boiling, and a current of carbonic anhydride passed until the 
excess of barium hydrate had been removed. The product whh 
filtered, the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, extracted with 
ether, the ether evaporated, and the residue, which was much im¬ 
proved in appearance, again treated with barium hydrate as before. 
The ethereal extract ultimately obtained w^as dried over calcium 
chloride, evaporated, and the residual yellow oil allowed to stand 
over sulphuric acid, under reduced pressure, for some weeks, until 
it had almost completely solidified. 

The crude substance v/as spread on a porous plate till fi'oe 
from oily impurity, recrystallised twice from w'ater, and the straw- 
coloured, nodular masses thus obtained, after drying in a desiccator, 
analysed wdth the following result:— 

0*1808 gram substance gave 01083 gram HoO and 0*3905 gram 


CO,. 

Theory. 

CyliisO^. Found. 

C. 58*69 per cent. 58*90 per cent. 

H. 6*52 „ 6*65 „ 

0 . 34*79 „ 34*45 „ 


Dimethyldihydropentenedicarboxylic acid melts at 180—182° w'ith 
slight previous softening, and in its general properties bears a very 
close resemblance to methyldihydropentenedicarboxylic acid oh- 
tained from ethyl diacetyladipate (Trans., 1890, 57, 233) ; the former 
was, however, found much more difficult to purify than the latter. 

The basicity of dimethyldihydropentenedicarboxylicj acid was de- 
teimined by titration with standard potassium hydrate solution 
(1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH). 

0*2630 gram substance required for neutralisation 29*2 c.c. of 
potassium hydrate solution = 0*1632 gram KOH. 

A bibasic acid of the formula CeHi 204 requires 0*1600 gram KOH 
for neutralisation. 

Action of Propylene Bromide on the Sodium Compound of Ethylhenzoyl- 
acetate. Formation of Ethyl Benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarhoorylatey 
CeHfi-CO CH-CH 3 

COOCaH,>C<CH, • 

It has been shown in previous researches (Trans., 1885, 47 , 836; 
1887, 61, 837; 1891, 69, 833) that the sodinm oomponnd of ethyl 
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benzoylacetate, when treated with ethylene bromide at 100” in alco¬ 
holic solution, yields ethyl benzoyltrimethylenocarboxylatc, thus :— 


2C6H5-CO-CHNa-COOCoH5 + 


C,HiBr, = 


C„H,-CO CH, 

COOC.Hr 


+ 


C.HjCO-CH.-COOCjH, + 2NaBr. 


This ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields the corresponding benzoyl- 
trimethylenecarboxylic acid, which, when distilled, is converted 
quantitatively into benzoyltrimethylene with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, thus:— 


C\H5-C0 CH, 

COOH^ ^CH, 


CoH»-CO-CH<VJJ= + CO,. 


While studying the action of propylen(‘ bromide on the sodium 
compound of etliyi acetoacetate, it occurred to us that it would be 
interesting to include the sodium compound of ethyl benzoylacetate 
in our investigations, and, as a result of our experiments, wo find 
that the decomposition in this case takes place exactly as in the 
ciise of ethylene bromide, yielding derivatives of benzoylmerhyltri- 
inethylene. 

78 grams of ethyl benzoylacetate was dissolved in a solution of 
0*5 gnirns of sodium in 100 grams of alcohol, mixed with 80 grams 
of propylene bromide, and the mixture heated in soda-water bottles 
at 100° for three hours. The product was diluted with water, 
t‘xtracted four times with ether, the etbei'eal solution well washed, 
dried over calcium chloride, and the dark-brown, oily residue 
(7**1 grams) fractioned under reduced pressure (100 mm.). 

In the first distillation, the following fmctions were obtained: — 

140—100° about 28 grams. 

160—210 „ iT 

210—230 „ 25 „ 

The fraction 140—160'^ was found to consist principally of aceto- 
pheiione; the fractions 160—2*10^ contain, besides a little aceto¬ 
phenone, ethyl benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylate and unchanged 
ethyl benzoylaeetate. From these fractions, on repeated distillation, 
an oil (9 grams) was ultimately obtained boiling constantly at 
223—226° (100 mm.) ; this, on analysis, gave the following num¬ 
bers :— 

I. 0*2l(K) gram substance gave 0*1304 gram HaO and 0*5530 
gram COa* 

II. 01575 gram substance gave 0*0970 gram HgO and 0*41*}b 
gram CO». 
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Theory. 

C,Hs,.CO. .CH-CHa 
COOC,H>'’<te, • 


C. 7‘2'41 per cent. 

H. 0-89 

0. 20-69 


Found. 


X. Xi. 

71*92 71*65 per cent. 

G-89 6*84 

2119 21*51 


It still contains traces of ethyl benzoylacetate, however, as is 
shown by the fact that a drop of the oil dissolved in a little alcohol 
gives a purple colomtion with ferric chloride, and it is to the presence 
of traces of this substance that the slight deficiency in carbon found 
in the above analyses is due. 

Ethyl benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarhoxylafe is an almost colourless 
oil which, when pure, appeal's to distil under ordinary pressures 
almost without decomposition; in its general propei'ties, it bears n 
close resemblance to etliyl bcnzoyltrimethylenecarboxylate. 


BenzoylmethyliriMeihylenecarho.vyUc Acid^ 


(lAi.co cn.ca, 

COOH^ "^CHo 


In order to prepare this acid, the pure ethereal salt (1 mol.) was 
digested with a moderately concentrated solution of potassium 
hydrate (2 mols.) in methyl alcohol for three hours, the solution 
diluted with water, evaporated on a water-bath till quite free from 
methyl alcohol, cooled well, filtered, acidified with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and extracted three or four times *vvith pure ether. 

The ethereal solution was dried over calcium chloride, evapo¬ 
rated, and the residual yellow oil allowed to stand for some days. 
The crystals which formed were sepai*atcd from the oily mother 
liquor by spreading on a porous plate, and the almo.st colourless 
residue washed as rapidly as possible with small quantities of ether 
on a filter pump. The beautiful, colourless, glistening, crystalline 
mass thus obtained, after drying over sulphuric acid under reduced 
pressure, gave the following results on analysis :— 

0*1825 gram substance gave 0*1246 gram H-^O and 0*5503 gi*am 

COa. 

Found. 

70*66 per cent. 

6*04 „ 

23*30 


Theory. 

C«H5.C0 CHCH3 

C. 70*59 per cent. 

H. 5*88 

O. 23*63 


Benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylic acid melts at 128—129®, and 
at 140® it begins to decompose with evolution of cai bonic anhydride. 
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It is readily soluble in alcohol and benzene, moderately soluble in 
ether and hot water, sparingly soluble in light petroleum and cold 
Avater. The solution of the acid in dilute sodium carbonate does not 
decolorise potassium permanganate even on long standing. The acid 
erystalHses from its solution in warm water in curiously striated 
needles grouped together in stellate masses. On examination under 
the microscope, some of the more perfect crystals were found to have 
the following forms :— 

00(1 

The acid crystallises irom a mixture of benzene and light petr- 
(deum in hard, colourless prisms, the surfaces of which are usually 
v(‘ry striated and the edges uneven. 

Oxime of BenzoylmetliyltrimethylenecarhoxyUc Acid. 

c,h,-c(:noii) CH-ciia 

COOH^ • 

This substance is readily obtained by dis.solving pure benzoylmethyl- 
trimethylenecai'boxylie acid in a large exc(*ss of aqueous potassium 
iiydrate solution, adding twice the calculated quantity of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride, and allowing the mixture to standi^ for two days. 
The product was warmed for a few minutc^s at 40—50°, cooled again, 
acidified Avith dilute hydrochloric acid, and the oxime, which sepa¬ 
rates at once in a solid condition, collected, AAashed Avith water, and 
spicad on a porous plate. An analysis of tlu‘ substance, dried oa er 
sQl|>buric acid under reduced pressure, gave the folloAving num¬ 
bers 

0*1 d20 gram substance gave 7*() c.c. N ; / = IG'"; bar. = 750 mm. 

Theory. 

t);,. Found. 

N. 6*39 per cent. G’67 per cent. 

The oxime prepared in this way melts at about 130-]35° Avith 
decomposition. It is more readily soluble in hot Avater tlian the 
acid itself, but does not crystallise out well on cooling; it dissolves 
easily in ether and alcohol, but only sparingly in benzene and light 
petroleum. Unfortunately, owing to the verj^ small amount of material 
at our disposal, we were not able to reciystallise this oxime, so that 
the melting point given above must be taken as approximate only. 
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Benzoylmethyltrimethylcne, C6H5’CO*CH<^ 


CH-CHa 

CHa 


When heated above 140°, benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylic 
acid is gradually decomposed with evolution of carbonic anhydride 
and formation of benzoylmethyltrimethylcne, thus :— 


CeHa-CO CH-CHa 
COOH^^^CHa 


C.Ha-CO-CH<9®‘^^^ 


+ CO2. 


In order to prepare this substance, the crude acid, prepared by 
hydrolysing crude ethyl benzoylmethyltrimethylenecarboxylate boil¬ 
ing at 210—235° (100 mm.), was distilled from a small retort, the 
distillate dissolved in ether, shaken once or twice with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution in order to remove l>enzoic acid, dried ovei- 
calcium chloride, evaporated, and the residual almost colourless oil 
purified by fractionation under ordinary pressures. In this way a 
small quantity of a straw-coloured oil was obtained boiling at 
240—245°, which, on analysis, gave the following numbers : — 

01825 gram substance gave 0*1246 gram HoO and 0*5503 giam 


CO 2 . 

Theory. 

CiiHieO. Found. 

C . 82*50 per cent. 82*23 per cent. 

H. 7*50 „ 7*64 

O. 10*00 „ 10*13 


Benzoylmethyltrimethylene is an almost colourless oil slightly 
soluble in boiling water; it boils at 240—245°, and in its general 
properties closely resembles benzoyltrimethylene, which boils at 239^ 
(720 mm.). 


Benzoyltrimethylene Oxime, C 6 Ho*C(!NOH) 

In order to prepare this oxime, pure benzoylmethyltrimethylene 
was dissolved in methyl alcohol, mixed with a concentrated aqueous 
solution of 1^ times the calculated quantity of hydroxylaraine hydro¬ 
chloride, and then four times the calculated quantity of a modeiately 
strong solution of potassium hydrate in methyl alcohol slowly added. 

After standing for 24 hours, the product was gently heated on a 
water-bath till free from alcohol, diluted with w^ater, and extracted 
three times with pure ether. The ethereal solution, after drying over 
calcium chloride and evaporating, deposited an almost colourless oil, 
which, even on long standing over sulphuric acid under reduced pres^- 
sure, showed no signs of crystallising. 
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An analysis of this oxime gave the following numbers :— 

0*2272 gram substance gave 15*7 c.c. N; ^ = 17°; bar. = 750 mm. 

Theory. 

CiiHj:,NO. Found. 

N. 8*00 per cent. 8*00 per cent. 


V.— The lodometric Estimation of Chloric Acid in Chlorates. 

By George McGowan, Ph.I). 

In the memorable pa{)er by Bunsen,* in which ho describes the volu¬ 
metric method for the determination of free iodine, l)y means of a 
dilute aqueous solution of sulphurous acid,t aod thereby of those 
substances which yield chlorine quantitatively when warmed with 
hyd rochloT'ic acid ; chlorates are adduced by him as being among the 
many compounds U) which the method is applicable. On pp. 282—3 
of Bunsen’s paper (for. ci7,), one example of the analysis of a chlorate 
is given, the actual result of which agrees well with theory (that is. 
that 1 mol. of chloric acid is equivalent to 0 atoms of chlorine or 
iodine). Finkener,! however, afterwards stated that by this process 
less than the theoretical amount of free chlorine was invariably 
obtained ; and he recommended, in consequence, a modification of the 
method, the details of which are to be found either in H. Rose’s 
ILnulbuch, or in the last edition of Freseniiis’ Quant it at he Analysis.^ 
In the Zeiischrift fur angeioandte Chemic for August, 1890 
([)[). 477—481), l)e Koninck and Nihoul published a paper on the 
iodometric estimation of nitrates and chlorates, their process consist¬ 
ing in the decomposition of a rather concentrated solution of a nitrate 
oi* chlorate by gaseous hydrogen chloride in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, and by this means they obtained excellent results in both 
cases. The author, independently of the two gentlemen just named, 
shortly afterwards hit upon the same idea for the estimation of 

* ** Ueber eine voluinetrisohe Methodo von sehr allgeineiner Anweudbarkeit,” 

Anmdef^, 86, 204—291 (1853). 

t This method was originally discovered by Dupasquier, but subaeqiiently im¬ 
proved and elaborated by Bunsen, tho solution of sulphurous acid being ultimately 
replaced by one of sodio thiosulpliate. 

t H. Bose’s Handbiieh der amL Chemie^ 0th Edition, completed by Finkener. 

§ 6th German Edition, 1, 533. 
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nitrates,’**' but the details of the method and the apparatus employed 
differed materially in the two cases, as will be seen by reference to the 
original papers. He has since then carefully investigated the method 
as applied to chlorates, and it will be seen that the results, appended 
below, corroborate those of Do Koninck and Nihoul, thus proving 
that Finkener was mistaken in supposing that the amount of chlorine 
actually found is less than that required by theory. This error on 
Finkener’s part doubtless arose from a small portion of the chlorine 
in his experiments being lost by acting on the rubber tubing of his 
apparatus. 

The details of the experiments, about to be cited, are as follows :— 

The burettes used were carefully calibrated, and were kept clean 
by frequent washing with a solution of alcoholic potash. 

The thiosulphate solutions employed were standardised with the 
utmost care from a nearly deci-normal solution of potassic dichromate. 
This dichromate was recrystallised from the commercial salt, in small 
crystals, three times, drained (yjot pressed between j)aper), and dried 
at 100°; the portion used for making the standai*d solution w^as 
previously heated just to fusion, and cooled over eliloride of calcium. 
The standardising of the thiosulphate was carried out as recommended 
by Mohr,t that is, a given volume (20—to 30 c.c.) of the dichromate 
solution w^as run into a flask provided with a w^elbfiiting glass 
stopper, a solution of iodide of potassium and concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid were then added in excess, the stopper firmly inserted, 
and the flask warmed gently in hot water (to about 40"") foi‘ a few 
minutes; it w^as then quickly cooled, and its contents titrated with 
the thiosulphate solution. 

The potassium chlorate used for the test analyses was recrystallised 
twice from the commercial salt, in small crystals, drained, dried in the 
air-bath, finely powdered, and then dried again at 170—200". 

The apparatus employed was that drawn and described in the 
Transactions, 1891, 59, 531, except that it was improved by 
substituting a tight ground-glass joint for the small robber joint at 
0 (see note on p. 532) ; and, since it is unnecessary in this estimation to 
previously expel the air present by a current of carbon dioxide, those 
tubes which come after the tower E were dispensed with. The details 
of the operation are also practically the same as in the case of a 
nitrate, only simpler. Comparatively dilute hydrochloric acid may 
be employed (how dilute it may be, I have not thought it necessary 
to determine), and the carbon dioxide is required merely to ensure a 
regular passage of the vapours through the iodide of potash solution, 

* “ The lodometric Estimation of Nitric Acid in Nitrates,** Trans., 1891, 50 , 
530. 

t Sutton’s VoUmetric Andly$Wy 4th Edition, p. 100. 
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and to prevent any chlorine escaping backwards. This is tested, as 
before, by the small piece of iodide of starch paper in tube .y, which 
should be so placed as never to get warm. 

The chlorate is weiglied out into the dry evolution flask A, then 
dissolved in 8 to 10 c.c. of water, and, after all the necessary connec¬ 
tions have been made, 8 to 10 c.c. of pure concentrated hydrochloric 
acid are run in through the funnel g, Since the reaction begins in 
the cold, the carbon dioxide must be turned on immediately, and kept 
passing at the rate of about four bubbles per second. Care should 
be taken to heat very gently at first, until the bulk of the chlorine 
lias come over, after which the lamp flame may be gradually turned 
up and the liquid boiled, exactly as in the case of the nitrate ; this 
(‘iisures that no chlorine escapes backwards. And, as before, aftei 
all the chlorine has been apparently driven out, and the solution los 
become colourh'ss, a second quantity of warm hydrochloric acid (1 in *2) 
is run in, and the boiling repeate<l for a few minutes. 

The following results of five out of six consecutive estimatioiiK 
raiiy be cited (the fifth estimation was accidentally spoilt) :— 


Potassium chlorate Found. 



taken. 

^ -- 

'A 

1 ... 

U'1S7;{ '■ram. 

0'Ls 70 'j;rani = 

00'81 per cent. 

11 ... 


0'l!l.-.0 ., = 

lUO-O;') 

Ill ... 

0 ' 2 i;u „ 

0-21'J-. = 

00-72 

IV ... 

O'1 ,, 

O'lO.M) .. = 

90'.")'.: 

V . .. 

00'X)2.'. „ 

0'05.')0t; „ = 

00-48 


Notes .—It is necessaiy to work with small <|uantitics, as above, 
seeing that such a large amount of chloriius relatively to the chlorate, 
is set fi’ce. For the titration of the liberated iodine in the estimations 
I, 11, and 111, a fifth-normal solution (approximately) of thio¬ 
sulphate was used, tliat is, 1 c.c, of it was equivalent to 0'004178(> 
gram KCK)j; for estimation IV, also a fifth-normal solution, of which 
1 c.c. was equivalent to 0 004183o gnim KCIO3 ; and for estimation 
V, a deci-iiormal solution (approximately), of which 1 c.c. was 
equivalent to 0*0020057 gmm KCIO3. in IV and V, the small 
amounts of chlorate employed were not directly weighed, but their 
equivalents in measured quantiti*‘S of a solution containing 1*037 grams 
in 100 c.c. were taken. 

There can thus Ik‘ no doubt as to the exactness of the process. 
In conclusion, the author would wdsh again to emphasise the point 
that all deterininations, in which free chlorine is evolved, should bo 
made in some such apparatus as tlmt described above, in which no 
india*i*ubber is exposed to the action of the gas. 

Univerdiy College of N Wales^ 

Bangor. 
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VI.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE RESEARCH LABORA 
TORY OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The Existence of Hyoscyamim in Lettuce. 

By T. S. Dymono, F.I.C., Assistant Lectni’er in Chemistry to, and 
Demonstrator in the Reseai'ch Laboratory of, the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Lettuce has been used in medicine from early times, chiefly as a 
sedative, and at the present day an extract of the plant is somewhat 
largely employed. This is prepared by pressing out the juice froiti 
the entire fresh plant when in flower, and, after coagulating the 
protei’d, CA^aporating the^ liquid to dryness at a temperature of 00''. 
My attention was drawn, a few montlis ago, to the mydriatic action 
of such an extract, prepared at Hitehiii from common lettuce, 
Lactuca sativa. In appearance, odour, and taste it closely i*e- 
aembled the extract of belladonna of the British Pharmacopoeia, and, 
as in belladonna, the mydriatic action was found to be due to au 
alkaloid. Nevertheless, the exact history of tlie extract was known, 
and 5 grains were swallowed with no more effect than a slight feeling 
of drowsiness, whilst the same quantity of extiact of belladonna 
would have been a most dangerous dose. It is extraordinary that the 
^similarity in appearance of the extracts of btdhidonna and lettuce 
should not have led to the observation that the extract of lettuce 
exerts a mydriatic action. It seemed possible, hoAvever, that con¬ 
tamination of this specimen with a small quantity of extract of bella¬ 
donna might have occuiTcd, and therefore four other commercial 
specimens were examined. Three of these had been prepared at 
Market Deeping, tlie first from common lettuce, L. sativa., the second 
from wild lettuce, L. virosa., the third from that variety of common 
lettuce especially valued for salad, the cos lettuce. The fourth 
commercial specimen had been made from wild lettuce, but its exact 
history was unknown. All the extracts had been prepared from the 
flowering plant and according to the directions of the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

They all contained a mydriatic alkaloid in distinct quantity, that 
from the cos lettuce containing by far the least. Finally, a dried 
specimen of wild lettuce collected when in flower, when extracted by 
alcohol acidified by acetic acid, yielded an alkaloid which dilated the 
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pupil of the eye ; a fresh young plant of garden lettuce also yielded 
a trace of mydriatic substance. 

Having now established the fact that both the wild and cultivated 
lettuce contain at the flowering period a mydriatic alkaloid, its ex¬ 
traction in a pure state and identification were attempted. Several 
methods were adopted for separating the alkaloid from the chloro¬ 
phyll, fat, sugar, the crystalline substance contained in the milk sap, 
and the other constituents of the extract. 

1. The extract was mixed with water, and the mixture shaken 
with benzene to remove fat and chlorophyll. The liquid w^as now 
made alkaline wuth sodium carbonate, and the alkaloid removed by 
shaking with chlorofoi*m. The method was a very tedious one, 
owing to the diSiculty of separating the benzene and chloroform from 
the aqueous liquids. 

2. The extract was mixed wdth dilute hydrochloric acid, and tho 
mixture filtered. To the brown filtrate from the residue of chloro- 
])hyll and albuminous matter, alcohol was added. The brown pre¬ 
cipitate was filtered olf. and the nearly colourless alcoholic filtratt* 
evaporated to a small bulk. The alkaloid was extracted from the 
remaining liquid, after rendering it alkaline by sodium carbonate, by 
agitation with chloroform. This was also a tedious method, owing to 
the difliculty of filtering the acid liquid from the chlorophyll and 
jnote’id. 

3. The extract was dried and roughly powdered. The diy 
pow^der being very hygroscopic, it w’as mixed with an equal volume 
of sand to pnn'ent the formation of a solid cake and to form a porous 
mass. This was alternately macerated and percolated with absoluU* 
alcohol until the soluble constituents had been almost entirely 
l emoved. The alcohol was distilled off, and a residue was obtained 
<‘ontaining, besides the alkaloid, chlorophyll, fat, sugar, and other 
substances. Water wavs added, the mixture filtered, the filtrate well 
shaken with ether, then rendered alkaline with ammonia, and tin* 
alkaloid removed by chloroform. This method is also very tedious. 
The maceration and percolation of the dried extract by alcohol hatl 
to be repeated more than 20 times. 

4. The extract was mixed with water acidified with acetic acid, 
and, to the thick liquid, alcohol was added till the insoluble substances 
were completely precipitated. The mixture was then filtered, the 
pale-green filtrate evaporated to a small bulk, filtered again, washed 
by shaking with ether, and finally rendered alkaline with ammonia, 
and the alkaloid removed by shaking with chloroform. This process 
may be very quickly performed, and yields the alkaloid in quite as pun^ 
a state as the other methods do. 

The alkaloid must in each case be purified by extracting from the 
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solution in cliloroform with dilute sulphuric acid, and, after render¬ 
ing the acid solution alkaline with ammonia, shaking out the 
alkaloid witli ether. On evaporating the ether, a light-brown, 
syrupy, alkaloidal residue is obtained, having powerful mydriatic 
properties and when the extiuct of cultivated lettuces had been used 
a strong odour resembling that of pyridine. (The alkaloid obtained 
from the extract of wild lettuce w^as devoid of this odour.) The 
pyridine-like body volatilises on exposure to the air, but an impurity 
remains associated with the alkaloid which is much more difficult to 
remove. Purification may be partially effected by taking advantage 
of the greater solubility of the alkaloid in ether, and of the fact that, 
on fractionally precipitating it from an acid solution by ammonia, the 
impurity is precipitated first, but the complete purification of the 
alkaloid was not possible by either method. Tlie presence of tlu^ 
impurity made it impossible to obtain a crystalline auroehloridc*, 
although many attempts were made to do so; indeed, tJiesc? failures 
at one time suggested that the alkaloid might prove to be a new 
member of the mydriatic group (atropine, hyoscyamiue, hyoscine, 
&c.), since all the known members form crystalline auroehlorides. 

In attempting to devise a new method of purification, it became 
necessary to examine the properties of some of the salts of atropiiut 
and hyoscyaraine. It was found that they both form crystalline 
oxalates, soluble in alcohol and precipitated from the alcoholic solu¬ 
tion by ether. This property was made use of for purifying the 
lettuce alkaloid; to its alcoholic solution, an alcoholic solution of 
oxalic acid was added and the oxalate formed precipitated by ethei-. 
The excess of oxalic acid, together with the impurity, remain in 
solution. Tlie oxalate is redissolved in alcohol and rep reel pita ted by 
ether, and is then dissolved in water, the aijueous solution nuwle 
alkaline with ammonia, and extracted with ether. The ether, on 
evaporation, leaves a colourless, syrupy residue, which dissolves in 
chloroform and reappears in long, silky needles on sponbineouK 
evaporation of the solvent. 

The crystalline alkaloid thus obtained resembled hyoscyamine in 
appearance and pro})erties, but its melting point, 104*1‘^ (corr.), was 
somewhat lower than that of pure hyoscyamine, 108*5® (Ladenburg). 

In order to farther purify and characterise the compound, the auro- 
chloride was prepared. The first few drops of the aqueous sohitiori 
of gold chloride precipitated a resinous mass when added to the 
solution of the alkaloid in dilute hydrochloric acid, but a further 
addition formed a yellow, pulverulent precipitate, which did not 
aggregate. The whole precipitate was dissolved in hot water acidi* 
fied with 0*6 j>er cent, of hydrochloric acid, the small, insoluble 
residue being filtered off. A process of fractional crystallisation was 
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now performed, and by this means the greater part of the gold salt 
was finally obtained in the form of flat, shining needles, melting at 
159*75° (corr.) after drying at 100°. This melting point corresponds 
with that of the aurochloride of hyoscyamine, which, according to 
Ladenburg, is 159° (2?er., 13 , 109). 

From the mother liquors from the hyoscyamine aurochloride, i\ 
substance was slowly deposited in small, compact, button-like, crys¬ 
talline masses. It melted at 149*5°. On recrystallising, it was 
deposited in the flat needles or leaflets characteristic of the hyo¬ 
scyamine salt, and, after repeating the recrystallisation, melted at 
158*5° (corr.). The peculiar form in which the substance first 
crystallised was probably due to the presence in the mother liquor of 
a trace of atropine, vvhi(;h probably had been formed fjom the 
hyoscyamine during its isolation and purification. 

The gold salt melting at 159*75° was analysed. It was dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the gold precipitated as sulphide by 
siilphui'ettod hydrogen; tin’s wan ignited and weighed as metallic 
gold, and in a second experiment washed free from sulphur by bi¬ 
sulphide of carbon and weighed as sulphide. The filtrate from the 
gold sulphide was freed frt)m sulphuretted hydrogen by a current of 
air, rendtTed alkaline by ammonia, and extracted by chloroform. 
Tlio alkaloid obtained by evaporating the chloroform was dried at 
ltX)° and weighed. 

I. 0*0207 gram substance gave 0*00G12 gram gold and 0*0096 gram 
alkaloid. 

II. 0*0063 grain substance' gave 0’0u23 gram gold sulpliide. 


Gold. 

Alkaloid .. 

The alkaloid is thus proved to be hyoscyamine. In the small 
quantity of total alkaloid at my disposal, no other mydriatic base 
could bo detected beyond the trace of atropine already referred to, 
and which probably did not exist in the plant. The amount of 
hyoscyamine contained in the extract of common lettuce does not 
exceed 0*02 per cent., whilst the fresh plant cannot contain more 
than 0*001 per cent. 

It has thus l)oou shown that at the flowering period lettuce con¬ 
tains hyoscyamine, and it is probably to the presence of this alkalo’id 
that the sedative and anodyne action of the preparations of the plant 
is due. That this important constituent has been until now over¬ 
looked, although the mydriatic properties of wild lettuce have long 


Found. 
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been known (Med, Chir. Review^ 1876, 233), is perhaps due to the. 
belief that the activity of lettuce resided in the dried milk sap, which 
has been employed in medicine for many years under the name of 
“ lactucarium.” The medical evidence on the value of this drug is, 
however, very conflicting, and Ganx)d has found (Med, Tunes and 
Gazette^ March 26, 1864) that as a soporific it is quite inert. I have 
examined specimens of lactucarium of both English and German 
manufacture, and found that they were entirely free from mydriatic 
properties; neither did they contain any alkaloid whatever. The 
repute in which lactucarium has been held as a soporific is perhaps 
partly due to its smell, which is suggestive of opium. 

In connection with the use of lettuce as a vegetable, the fact that 
it contains a poisonous alkaloid is of no great importance. It is only 
eaten in the earlier stages of its growth, before the bitter taste 
noticed in the older plant has developed, and while the amount of 
alkaloid, if any, is extremely small. Nevertheless, tl)ere are instances 
in which the immoderate consumption of lettuce has led to serious 
and even fatal results. 

It is worthy of remark that lettuce belongs to the natural order 
Composita!^ and it appears this is the first occasion on which hyoscy- 
amine, or any alkaloid belonging to that mydriatic group, has been 
found in a plant not belonging to the natural order Solanaccce, 

My thanks are due to Professor Dunstan for his advice and help 
during the course of this investigation, to Messrs. W. Ransom and Son, 
who first drew my attention to this subject, and to Messrs. Wright, 
Layman, and Umney for furnishing specimens and information. 

Research Lahoratory of the PharmaceiUical Society, 

London. 


VII.— Action of Sulphuric Acid on the Bromides of Potassium^ Sodmm^ 

and Hydrogen. 

By Frank T. Addymak, B.Sc., Queenwood College, Hampshire. 

On page 1320 of the Abstracts, 1891, is an abstract from a paper on 
the “ Preparation of Hydrobromic Acid,” by Feit and Kubiersohky. 
Seeing that the method there given is nearly identical with the one 
which has been used by me, from time to time, during the last three 
^^^ears, I decided to publish at once the results obtained so far in this 
Itesearcb* 
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The object in view has been to determine to what extent hydrogen 
bromide is oxidised by sulphuric acid under varying conditions of 
mass and dilution. The experiments may, for the sake of convenience, 
bo divided into two sets :— 

I. Whei’e concentrated sulphuric acid, in varying quantities, is 
allowed to act on potassium bromide. . 

II. Where the sulpliuric acid used is dilute. 

The difEerence between these two cases is at once apparent when it 
is considered that in the second case all the products of the reaction 
remain in solution, thus finding a position of e(|uilibrium between the 
two reactions: — 


+ H,S04 = 2H,0 + SO, 4- Br„ 
and SO, -h 2H,0 + Br, = H,S 04 4- 2HBr. 

In the fii'st case, on the otlier hand, the gaseous substances are 
partially or wholly removed; so that the sulphuric acid acts much 
more completely. 

These two sets of experiments are in no way comparable. 

Aciio'ii of Concentrated Sul^jhfiric Add on Potassium Bromide, 

In order to determine the quantitative result of this reaction, 
several descriptions of apparatus were used, which either collected 
the bromine evolved, in tubes of amorphous phosphorus and water, or 
else collected all the products in bulbs containing sti’ong potash. In 
the tii-st cast*, the amount of jhosphoric acid formed was determined 
by means of magnesia mixture; in the second, the sulphunms 
anhydride was oxidised by bromine and estimated as bai-ium sulphate. 
14ie first of the.se methods gave such unsatisfactory results that it 
was soon discarded, and the results heie given were always obtained 
by the barium sulphate method. 

The apparatus at first used for working this method consisted of a 
flask with a reflux condenser attached, through which the gases 
might pass into containing broken glass aud bromine-water. 

The reason for using a condenser was to prevent any sulphuric acid 
from distilling over. But this was soon discarded as unnecessary; 
because, in the first place, it was found that the reaction takes place 
without any evolution of heat; and, secondly, Ix^cause the last traces 
of bromine evolved were easily driven off by heating gently. In no 
case was the temperature raised above 110°. 

The set of experiments of which the results are now published was 
therefore performed, for the most part, in a flask with a very long 
neck, the body being of about 200 c.c. capacity, and the neck about 
16 inches in length. About 3 inches from the body of the flask a 
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fside tube was inserted, which was bent up and down into the shape 
of a VV to prevent any sulphuric acid fi'om being carried ovei- 
mechanically. This was connected wdth a Will and Varrentrapp 
bulb tube, containing strong caustic potash solution, to collect all the 
gaseous products of the reaction. 

The potassic bromide W’as weighed out and placed in the dry flask, 
then the concentrated sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1’84, was poured, from a 
beaker in which it had been weighed, down the long neck, the beakei* 
with the adhering acid being immediately and rapidly re weighed, A 
stopper was inserted into the top of the neck of the flask and the 
reaction allowed to proceed until eflervescencc stopped. On gently 
warming, the fumes came off more rapidly but got lighter in colour 
until at last they became colourless : a slow current of air was then 
aspirated through rhe apparatus. This experiment in all cases when* 
11*9 grams of potassic bromide were used occuj)ied about do minutes. 
The potash was removed to a beaker, and bromine added in excess, 
then barium chloride was added and the barium sulphate weighed. 

It has been found most convenient, for comparison's sake, to act 
upon the supposition that the whole of the bromine is first liberated 
as hydrogen bromide and that some of this is then decomposed. 
Reasons for believing this to be true will be given hereaftei*. The 
results of the experiments are, therefore, expressed in terms of the 
pei’centage of hydrogen bi*omide which has been decomposed. 


No. of 
expt. 

i 

1 

Weight of 
H28O4 used. 

Weight of 
KBr used. 

! Ap])roxiniatc 

1 molecular ratio 
of 

UiSOj to KBr. 

Weight of 

IVr ei'iit. of 
HBr 

deconi posed. 

1* 

10*0510 

11*9000 

1:1 

0 -9864 

8-55 

2* 

i 5 -2460 ' 

11-9000 

’ 1:2 

‘ 0'374t3 

3*22 

3 

9-7510 i 

11 -9034 

i 

0 '8500 j 

7 *30 

4 

9-6050 I 

11-9062 

1:1 

j 0 *0082 

8*31 

5 

14-8080 ' 

11 -8996 

1 3 : 2 

1*8230 

15*53 

6 

19 -5280 j 

11-5K)00 

2:1 

2*3108 

19*88 

7 

24 -6140 i 

11 -9000 

f 5:2 

3 13^3 

20 *91 

8 

28-9360 I 

11 -9070 

1 3:1 

3*0408 

31*30 


If this were represented in the form of a curve with the percentage 
of HBr decomposed for the abscissie and the number of molecules of 
H2SO4 to one of KBr for ordinates, we should get very neai*ly a 
straight line, or, in other words, the amount of decomposition is very 
nearly proportional to the amount of sulphuric acid used. 

The materials in Experiment No. 8 were as large in amount as the 
apparatus would hold, and as experimenfs with larger quantities gave 

Condenser used. 
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results varying with the shape of the vessel employed, it was thought 
that when so large an excess of salphuric acid was present that the 
water formed in the reaction caused no sensible dilution, the hydrogen 
bromide at first formed was decomposed in quantities varying with 
the amount of sulphuric acid with which it came in contact. Thus a 
higher percentage would be decomposed in a deep than in a shallow 
vessel. To test this, the following experiment was devised :— 

1‘4035 grams of potassium bromide was passed up into a graduated 
tube standing over mercury and 10*6 grams of sulphuric acid was 
passed up after it by means of a graduated syringe having a long 
curved end. The bromine formed was absorbed by the mercury to 
form mercurous bromide, which was not acted upon by the sulphuiuc 
acid. This was allowed to stand for a week, shaking every da^^ and 
then the gas was transferred to a tube having a stopcock above and 
thence bubbled through silver nitrate slightly acidified with nitric 
acid. Only the faintest trace of a precipitate was given, showing 
that the hydrogen bromide had been entirely decomposed. 

This experiment was performed in a graduated tube with the inten¬ 
tion of measuring the gases, but the absorption of sulphurous anhydr¬ 
ide by sulphuric acid is so great that this was found to be useless; 
it was therefore repeated several times in a plain tube with a stop¬ 
cock. In one case it gave no trace W'batever of hydrogen bromide, 
in two others very small traces. 

Action of Dilute Sulphuric Acid on the Bromides of Hydrogen, Sodium, 
and Potassium, Preparation of Pure Hydrohroinic Acid, 

Method 1.—Barium carbonate w^as dissolved in crude hydrobromie 
acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the barium bromide 
extracted wiili hot alcohol, from wdiich, after filtering, it was allowed 
to crystallise out. From these crystals of pure barium bromide, pure 
bromine was obtained. This was effected by distilling it wuth 
manganese peroxide and strong salphuric acid, in a retort wdiich had 
been fused on to a condenser so as to avoid india-rubber joints. 

This pure bromine, after washing and redistillation, was couverted 
into hydrobromie acid by means of amorphous phosphorus and water 
in the Ordinary >vay. ^ 

Method 2.—A saturated solution of barium bromide in w’ater was 
prepared as iu the last method, and 60 per cent, sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. = 1*50) added in quantity not quite sufilcient to precipitate 
all the barium. The precipitate of barium sulphate was allowed to 
subside, the liquid decanted off, and then distilled. The first poi’tiou 
of the distillate was I'ejected as containing scarcely any acid. The 
distillation is conducted with a thermometer in the vapour; at first 
very dilute acid comes over. When, the thermometer being a little 

VOL. LXI. H 
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over 100®, the temperature begins to rise, as it. does rather rapidly 
after a time, the distillate may be collected. At 122®, acid comes over 
containing 47 per cent. HBr. 

Method 3.—This is very-similar to that of Peit and Kubierschky, 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Potassium bromide (which 
has been heated with bromine to remove iodine, and recrystallised) 
is dissolved in the requisite quantity of 30 per cent, sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. = 1‘22) calculated according to the equation 

HaS04 + KBr = KHSO4 + HBr. 

To eflEect this, it was necessary to heat nearly to boiling. On 
allowing the solution to cool in an open dish, potassium hydrogen 
sulphate crystallised out, together with a certain amount of unaltered 
potassium bromide, which is much less soluble in hydrobromic acid 
than in water. The liquid was poured ofE into a retort, and distilled 
to about one-third of its bulk, when it began to turn yellow. This 
yellow liquid was next mixed with half its bulk of water, and returned 
whilst warm to the dish containing the crystals, and, after cooling, 
was again poured o£E and distilled until the distillate began to be 
yellow. 

The acid thus prepared always contained traces of sulphuric acid, 
partly carried over mechanically, and partly formed by the passing 
over together of bromine and sulphurous anhydride. This sulphuric 
acid was precipitated by pure barium bromide, and the liquid re¬ 
distilled. When strong acid was required, the portion boiling at 122® 
was collected; this contained about 47 per cent. HBr. 

It will be found, on referring to Experiments 12, 49, 77, and 89, 
that 80 per cent, sulphuric acid has no action upon hydrogen bromide, 
whereas 40 per cent, acid, as used by Feit and Kubierschky, has some 
slight action (Experiments 16, S4, 80, 81, 93, 94). This was my 
reason for using the more dilute acid. But as, in all cases, redistilla- 
tion was necessary, the 40 per cent, sulphuric acid would be just as 
good. 

Method of Experiment .—solution of hydrogen bromide, or of potas¬ 
sium or sodium bromide, was made up to a certain strength, varying 
in different experiments. 5 c.c. of this was measured out into a tube, 
concentrated sulphuric acid added in varying quantities from a tap- 
burette, and som^imes also water, and the whole mass gradually mixed 
with a glass stirrer. An exactly similar tube was then filled up to 
the same level with water, and freshly prepared dilute bromine-water 
(free from iodine or chlorine) added, until the intensity of colour in 
^6 two tubes was the same. Potassium iodide was then added in 
IHcess to this aqueous eolntion, and centi-normal sodic thiosulphate 
rill in until the colour disappeared; the end of the reaction being 
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ehowB more clearly by adding a little starch-paste when the solution 
was nearly colourless. In this way the amount of bromine formed 
was determined. In these experiments, the highest results were 
obtained when the mixture had stood for about 12 hours, after which 
it slowly decreased, either from the absorption of water or from the 
evaporation of bromine. 


Experiments with Hydrogen Bromide Solution, 
5 c.c. HBr solution contains 0*81 gram HBr. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 
of HBr 
solution. 

Volume 
of HjjS 04 , 
98 percent 

N 

100 

required. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of HBr de¬ 
composed. 

Per cent, of 
H 2 SO 4 in 
solution 
(calculated). 

9 

c.c. 

5 

c.c. 

0*8 





10 

» 

0-6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 


0*7 

— 

— 

— 

20-79 

12 


1-0 

— 

trace 

— 

27*27 

IS 

>t 

1-2 

0*2 

0 00016 

1 0*04 

31*03 

14 

t) 

1-4 

0*2 

0*00016 

1 0*04 

34*43 

15 

»» 

1*6 

0*2 

0-00016 

i ‘ 0 *04 

87 *50 

16 

II 

1-8 

0*3 

0-00024 

0*06 

40*30 

17 

II 

2-0 

0*3 

0-00024 

0*06 

42*86 

18 

II 

2-2 

0*4 

0-00032 

0*08 

46-20 

19 


2-4 

0*4 

0*00032 

0*08 

47*37 

20 

II 

2-6 

0*5 

0*00040 

0*10 

49*37 

21 

II 

2*8 

0*6 

0*00048 

0*12 

51 *22 

22 

>1 

3-0 

0*8 

0-00064 

0*16 

62-94 

23 

II 

3-2 

1-2 

0-00096 

0*24 

54*55 

24 

II 

3*4 

1*2 

0*00096 

0*24 

56-04 

25 

II 

3*6 

1*8 

0*00144 

0*36 

67-45 

26 

11 

8-8 

2*1 

0*00168 

0*42 

88-76 

27 

II 

4-0 

2*7 

0*00216 

0*54 

60-00 

28 

II 


2*8 

0*00234 

! 0*56 

61-17 

29 

II 


2 7 

0*00216 

0*54 

62-26 

30 

II 


— 



63-30 

31 

II 


2*8 

0*00224 

0*56 

64-29 

32 

I* 

6-0 

2*7 

0 *00216 

0*54 1 

65-22 

33 

II 

6*2 

! 2*8 

0*00224 

0*56 

66-10 

34 

II 

6*4 

2*9 

0*00232 

0 *58 i 

66-94 

35 

It 

5*6 

2*9 

0*00232 

0 *58 ' 

67*74 

36 

II 

8*8 

8*0 

0*00240 

0*60 j 

68-60 

37 

II 

6 0 

2*9 

0*00232 

0*58 , 

69-28 

38 

II 

6*2 

2*9 

0*00232 

0 *58 ; 

69-92 

39 

li 

6-4 

2*9 

0*00232 

0*58 ! 

70-59 

40 

fi 

6-6 

2*8 

0*00224 

0*56 

71-22 

41 

II 

6*8 

2*8 

0*00224 

0*56 

71-88 

42 

II 

7*0 

2*9 

0*00232 

0*58 

72-41 

43 



8*0 

0*00240 

0*60 

72-97 

44 



8*0 

0*00240 

0*60 

78-61 

45 

II 

7*6 

3*1 

0*00248 

0*62 

74-02 

46 

If 

7*8 

3*2 

0*00256 

0*64 

74-62 

47 

>1 

8*0 

3*2 

0*00256 

0*64 

76-00 
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In using this method, the greatest possible care had to be taken 
that no trace of iodine might get into the bromide. For this reason, 
many of the earlier experiments, performed with commercially pure 
sodium bromide (giving no coloration with chlorine-'v<rater and stfirch- 
paste), were entirely spoiled. If iodine be present in the slightest 
traces, as it was in the experiments here referred to, the colour of the 
solution when mixed with sulphuric acid was slightly redder than 
that of the bromine-water, and it was quite impossible to get trust¬ 
worthy results, all the results being far too high. This slight difPer- 
ence in colour was used in the later experiments as a most delicate 
test for iodine. 


Experimenta with stronger Hydrogen Bromide Solid ion. 
5 c.c. of solution contains 1*62 grams HBr. 



Volume 
of HBr. 

Volume 

ofH 2 S 04 . 

Na2S203. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of HBr 
decomposed. 

Per cent, 
of H 2 SO 4 .* 

48 

c.c. 

5 

0*5 





49 

1 ) 

0*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

$t 

10 

0*3 

0*00024 

0-027 

27-27 

61 

; )} 

1-2 

0*6 

0*00048 

0 -054 

31*03 

62 


1-4 

0*7 

0-00066 

0-002 

34 *43 

58 

9> 

1*6 

1*1 

0*00088 

0*097 

37-50 

54 


1-8 

. 1*2 

0*00096 

0*106 

40*30 

66 


20 

1*3 

0 *00104 

0*115 

42*86 

56 


2*2 

1*4 

0*00112 

0*125 

45 *20 

67 


2-4 

1-6 

0 *00120 

0*133 

47 *87 

68 


2-6 

1-6 

0 *00128 

0*142 

40-37 

59 

11 

2-8 

1*7 

0 *00136 

0*151 

61 -22 

60 

11 

3 0 

1-8 I 

0 *00144 

0 * 1 C 0 

62 -94 

61 

11 

8-2 


0 * 001 t >0 

0*177 

64-65 

62 

11 

3*4 

2*0 

L 0*00160 

0*177 

6 G -04 

68 

11 

3*6 

2*2 

0*00176 

0*195 


64 

11 

3-8 

2*8 

0*00184 

0*207 


66 

11 

4 0 

8*6 

0*00288 

0*823 


66 

11 

4*2 

5*2 

0*00416 

0*467 

61 *17 

67 

11 

4*4 

4*9 

0*00892 


62 *26 

68 

11 

4-6 

5^4 

j 0*00432 

0*485 

63-80 

69 

11 

4*8 

6*6 

0*00440 

0 *494 

64-29 

70 

If 

5*0 

6*8 

0 *00504 

0*566 

65*22 

71 

11 

5*2 

6*0 

0*0l0480 

0*539 

66*10 

72 

11 

5*4 

6*1 

0*00488 

0*548 

66*94 

78 

11 

5*6 

7*0 

0*00560 

0*628 

67*74 

74 

19 

6*8 

9*8 

0 *09744 

0*835 

68*511 

75 

If 

6*0 

10*8 

0*00864 

1*212 

69 *23 


^ The peroentages of sulphurio acid are not caloulated out anew for the slight 
diFerenoe made bj the stronger hydrobromio acid, and hence are onljr approxitnate 
in this table. 










BROMIDES OF POTASSIUM, SODIUM, AND HYDROGEN. 101 


Experiments with Potassium Bromide, 

5 c.c. of Bolation contains 1*19 grams KBr. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 
of KBr 
solution. 

Volume 
of 11 ,S 04 . 

Na.,S ,03 

required. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of llBr 
decomposed. 

Per cent, 
of H 2 SO 4 
in solution. 

76 

c.o. 

5 

c.c. 

10 





77 

)) 

1 -2 

— 

trace 

— 

— 

78 


1 *4 

— 

trace 

— 

— 

79 


1 6 

0-3 

0 00024 

0*03 

— 

SO 

)> 

1-8 

0-4 

0*00032 

0*04 

— 

61 


2 0 

0-4 

0 •(KX)32 

0*04 

— 

82 


2 0 

0-6 1 

0 ‘00018 

0*06 

— 

88 


2*4 

10 ! 

0*00080 

0*10 

— 

84 


2-6 

12 1 

0*00096 

0*12 

— 

85 

>» 

2 -8 

« 

— 

— 

— 

86 

)) 

3 0 

« 

1 




Experunents loith Sodium Bromide, 


5 c,c. of solution contains 1*03 grams NaBr. 


No of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 
of NaBr 
solution. 

Volume 

of 

ILSd,. 

Na^S.^O^. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of HBr 
d ec*om posed. 

; Per cent, 
t ofHsSO^ 

1 in solution. 

1 

1 

87 

c.c. 

5 

c.c. 

0*5 

_ 



t 

1 

88 

}f 

0-7 


— 

— 

— 

89 

r 

1 *0 



— 

26 *90 

90 

n 

1 *2 

— 

trace 

— 

30*63 

91 

1 

1 *4 ! 

— 

1 trace 

— 

34 *00 

92 

i i 

1 1 •(,) i 

0*3 

j 0 •(XX)24 

0-03 

36*27 

93 

i 

I 1 -8 j 

0*3 

1 0 (KH>24 

0‘U3 

39 *85 

94 

I 

n i 

i 2 '0 1 

i 0*4 

I 0 •(KX)32 

0*04 

42*40 

95 

1 

' 2*2 i 

1 0*6 

1 0*(XX)K) 

0*05 

44 *74 

96 

1 n ; 

2*4 1 

0-6 

! 0*00048 

0 *00 

46*90 

97 

f* 1 

2*0 1 

10 

0*0(X)S0 

0*10 

48*32 

98 

i 1 

fi 

2*8 ’ 

1*7 

0‘(X)136 

0*17 

50*70 

99 

)i 

8-0 j 

3*1 

0 *00248 

0*31 

52*47 

100 i 

i 

ft 

1 

3-2 1 

i 

3 2 

[ 

0 d>0256 

0*32 

54*08 


• In these two, crystals of jwtassium hydrogen sulphate began to form as soon 
as the solution cooled j Uiis spoilt the experiment. 
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ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACID ON BROMIDES, 


Experiments with Similar Proportions of Sulphuric Acid and Sodium 
Bromide variously diluted. 


Each experiment is with 5 c.c. sodium bromide solution containing 

1*03 grams NaBr. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 

of 

H2SO4. 

Volume 

of 

HjO. 

NtuSaOa. 

Bi* 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of Br 

decomposed 

Per cent, 
of H2SO4 
in solution. 

101 

c.o. 

3*7 

C.O. 

2*7 

0 *00216 

0-27 

59-01 

102 


0*2 

2*1 

0 *00168 

0*21 

68*00 

103 


0*4 

2*0 

0 -001 GO 

0*20 

57*03 

104 


0*6 

1*7 

0 *00136 

0-17 

56 *09 

105 


0*8 

1*3 

0 *00104 

0-13 

65 17 

106 


1*0 

1*1 

0 00088 

0*11 

64 -20 

107 


1 *2 

1 *0 

0*00080 

0*10 

53 *45 

108 


1*4 

1*1 

0 *00088 

0*11 

62-62 

109 


1 *6 

0*9 

0-00072 

0-09 

61*82 

110 

)} 

1*8 

0*7 

0 -00056 

0-07 

51 *04 

111 

it 

2 0 

0*6 

0 -0(X)48 

0*06 

60-29 

112 

it 

2*2 

0*6 

0 *00048 

0-06 

49-56 

113 

1*84 

— 

0*3 

0*00024 

0*03 

41-72 

114 


0*2 

0*3 

0*00024 

0 03 

40-71 

115 

it 

0-4 

0*2 

0*00016 

0*02 

39-76 

116 


0-6 

0-3 

0 *00024 

0-03 

38*84 

117 

a 

0-8 

0*2 

0*00016 

0 02 

37 *97 

118 

a 

1*0 

0*2 

0*00016 

0*02 

' 37*14 

119 

it 

1*2 

0*2 

0 *00016 

0*02 j 

36*34 

120 

5-5 


crystals 

of NaHS04 

formed. 

68*13 

121 

II 

0*2 

11 

II 

: i 

II 1 

67 *24 

122 

it 

0*4 

4*2 

0*00336 

0*42 

66*36 

123 

it 

0*6 

3*8 

0 *00304 

0*38 

65 *60 

124 

it 

0*8 

3*5 

0 •(X)280 

0*35 

64*66 

125 

It 

! 1*0 

! 3*3 

0 *00264 ' 

0*33 

63*85 

126 

II 

1*2 

3*0 

1 0 *00240 

0*30 

68*05 

127 

II 

1*4 

2*6 

0 *00208 : 

0*26 

62 *26 

128 

II 

1*6 

2*5 

0*00200 ; 

0*26 

61 *62 

129 

II 

1*8 

2*4 

0*00192 i 

0*24 

60*77 

130 

II 

2*0 

2-1 

0 *00168 

0*21 

60-06 

181 

it 

2*2 

1*9 

0 *00162 ; 

0*19 

69*86 

182 

it 

2*4 

1 *9 

0 *00152 

0*19 

58 *67 

133 

II 

2*6 

1*7 

0*00136 i 

0*17 

67 *99 

184 

II 

2*8 

1*6 

0 *00128 

0*16 

67*84 

185 

II 1 

3*0 

1*5 

0*00120 

0*15 

56*68 

136 

1 

3*2 

1 *5 

0*00120 

0*16 

66*07 

187 

II ' 

3*4 

1*3 

0*00104 

0*18 

56*46 

188 

it 

8*6 

1*0 

0*00080 

0*10 

64*86 

139 

91 

3-8 

0*8 

0*00064 

0*08 

64*26 


In most of these experiments the sulphuric acid was in excess* 
With more concentrated hydrogen bromide solutions, a modification 
of this process must be used. 

Experiments upon the action of sulphuric acid upon hydrogen 
betiinide when the latter is in excess are now in progress* 







BROMIDES OF POTASSIUM, SODIUM, AND HYDROGEN. 101 


Experiments with Potassium Bromide, 

5 c.c. of Bolution contains 1*19 grams KBr. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 
of KBr 
solution. 

- 

Volume 
of II 2 SO 4 . 

IS a2S203 
required. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of HBr 
decomposed. 

Per cent, 
of H 2 SO 4 
in solution. 

76 

c.c. 

5 

c.c. 

1-0 





77 

»> 

1 *2 

— 

trace 



78 

fi 

1*4 

— 

trace 



79 

>» 

1 0 

0*3 

0*00024 

0*03 

1 — 

80 


1-8 

0*4 

0 *00032 ! 

! 0*04 

1 — 

81 


2 0 

0*4 

i 0 *00032 

0*04 

— 

82 


2*0 ! 

0*6 

1 0*00048 

0*06 

— 

83 


2*4 i 

1*0 

1 0*00080 

0*10 

— 

84 

1) 

2*6 

1*2 

0 *00096 

; 0*12 

i — 

85 j 

»> 

2*8 ! 

• 

— 

1 

— 

80 1 

»» 

3*0 j 

i 

• 

i _ 

1 


1 


Experiments with Sodium Bromide, 
o c.c. of sohition contains 1*03 gmms NaBr. 


No of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

1 Volume 
of Nu Br 
solution. 

Volume 

of 

H2SO4. 

Na.>S.>03. 

Br 

liberated. 

1 Per cent. Per cent. 

1 of HBr ofHoSO^ 
decomposed, in solution. 

87 

c.c. 

5 

(W. 

0*5 





88 

>> 

0*7 

— 

— 

[ 

— 

89 


1 *0 


... - 


26 *90 

90 


1*2 

i 

tiace 

— 

30*63 

91 


1*4 


trace 

— 

34 00 

92 


1*6 j 

! 0-8 1 

0 *00024 

0*03 

36*27 

93 


1*8 ! 

! 0-3 I 

0 ■00024 

0 t )8 

30 -85 

94 


2*0 ' 

0-4 ! 

o*oa)32 

0*04 

42*40 

95 { 


2 *2 i 

! 0-5 i 

0 *00040 

0*05 

44 *74 

96 

yi 

2*4 

! 0-6 1 

0*00048 

0 0« 

46*90 

97 


2 -6 

1-0 1 

0*00080 

! 0*10 

48*32 

98 

»» 

2*8 

! 1-7 I 

0*00136 

0 17 

( 50 *70 

99 


3*0 

81 i 

0*00248 

1 0-31 i 

52*47 

100 

»> 

3*2 

! 3-2 1 

' I 

0*00256 

1 0-32 

1 1 

54*08 


• In iliete two, cipy»tAl» of jwtassivim hydrogen sulphate began to form as soon 
a» the eolation cooled; this spoilt the experiment. 


VOL. XLL 
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ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACID ON BROMIDES^ 


Experiments with Similar Proportions of Sulphuric Acid and Sodium 
Bromide variously diluted. 


Each experiment is with 5 c.c. sodium bromide solution containing 

1*03 grams NaBr. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Volume 

of 

H 2 SO 4 . 

Volume 

of 

H 2 O. 

Ntt2S303. 

Br 

liberated. 

Per cent, 
of Br 

decomposed. 

Per cent, 
of H 3 SO 4 
in solution. 

101 

c.c. 

3*7 

c.c. 

2-7 

0 -00216 

0-27 

59*01 

102 

n 

0*2 

2*1 

0*00168 

0*21 

58*00 

103 

n 

0-4 

2*0 

0 *00160 

0*20 

67*03 

104 


0-6 

1-7 

0 -00136 

0-17 

56*09 

105 


0-8 

1-3 

0 *00104 

0*13 

56 *17 

106 


10 

1*1 

0 *00088 

0*11 

54-20 

107 


1-2 

1*0 

0*00080 

0*10 

63 *45 

108 


1-4 

1*1 

0*00088 

0-11 

62-62 

109 


1-6 

0*9 

0*00072 

0*09 

51*82 

110 


1-8 

0*7 

0 -00056 

0*07 

61-04 

111 


2 0 

0*6 

0-00048 

0*06 

60*29 

112 


2*2 

0*6 

0*00048 

0*06 

49*56 

313 

1*84 

— 

0*3 

0*00024 

0*03 

41*72 

114 


0*2 

0*3 

0*00024 

0*03 

40-71 

116 


0*4 

0*2 

0*00016 

0*02 

39*76 

116 


0-6 

0*3 

0-00024 

0*03 

38*84 

117 


0*8 

0*2 

0 -00016 

0 02 

37*97 

118 

)) 

1 10 

0*2 

1 0-00016 

0*02 

37*14 

119 

>» 

1 -2 

0*2 

i 0-00016 

0*02 

1 36*34 

120 

6*5 

— 

crystals 

; of NbHSO^ 

formed. 

1 68*18 

121 

11 

0*2 

>» 

»» 

>» 

67 *24 

122 

>> 

0*4 

4*2 

0*00336 

0*42 

; 66 *36 

123 


0*6 

3*8 

0 *00304 

0*38 

! 65*50 

124 

»> 

1 0*8 

3*5 

0*00280 

0 *35 

1 64*66 

125 


1*0 

3*3 

0 *00264 

0*33 

63*85 

126 

>> 

1 1-2 

3*0 

0*00240 

0 *30 

63 *05 

127 


1*4 

2*6 

0*00208 

0*26 

i 62 *26 

128 


1-6 

2*6 

0*00200 

0*26 

1 61 *52 

129 

>> 

1*8 

2*4 

0*00192 

0*24 

1 60*77 

130 

>> 

2*0 

2*1 

0 *00168 

0*21 

: 60*06 

131 


2*2 

1*9 

0*00152 

0*19 

1 59*36 

182 

j) 

2 4 

1*9 

0*(X)162 

0*19 

1 58*67 

138 

jj 

2*6 

1*7 

j 0*00136 

0*17 

57*99 

184 

}) 

2*8 

1*6 

I 0 *00128 

0*16 

57*34 

135 

>» 

3*0 

1*5 

! 0*00120 

0*16 

I 56*68 

136 

»> 

3-2 

1*5 

1 0*00120 

0*16 

66*07 

137 

>» 

8*4 

1*3 

! 0*00104 

0 18 

66*46 

138 

>» 

3*6 

1*0 

1 0*00080 

0*10 

54*86 

139 

>» 

3'8 

0*8 

i 0*00064 

0*08 

54*26 

i 


In most of these experiments the sulphuric acid was in excess. 
With more concentrated hydrogen bromide solutions, a modification 
of this process must be used. 

Experiments upon the action of sulphuric acid upon hydrogen 
bromide when the latter is in excess are now in progress. 
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VIII .—On the a- and ^^Modifications of Monochlorobenzene Hem- 

chloride. 

By F. E. Matthews, Ph.D. 

The existence of two isomeric modifications of benzene bexa- 
chloride having been definitely established (Trans., 1891, 59, 167), it 
became of interest to sec whether any benzene derivatives were 
capable of yielding isomeric modifications of the same character. 
The first substance selected for investigation was monochlorobenzene, 
but although two isomeric hexachlorides (hcptachlorhexamethylenes), 
corresponding to the a- and /9-benzeno hexachlorides, have been 
isolated and identified, yet little fresh evidence has been furnished by 
them as to the constitution of these two types of substances. 

It was shown in my previous paper that the benzene hexachlorides 
do not seem to admit of direct chlorination, and therefoi e, apparently, 
the only method of producing this class of substances is by the direct 
addition of chlorine to chlorine substitution products of benzene. 

The monochlorobeiizene used was obtained from Kahlbaum, and 
had evidently been prepared by the chlorination of benzene in the 
presence of iodine, as after being exposed to light for some time it 
became pink, owing to the separation of iodine. The presence of 
this small amount of iodine did not prevent the direct addition of 
6 atoms of chlorine, but it probably facilitated the formation of 
substitution compounds and, as a matter of fact, a considerable 
amount of the substance was always converted into a heavy, oily, non- 
crystalline product; this, owing to the methods of purifying the 
hexachlorides adopted, was not preserved; in examining the action 
of bromine on the chlorobenzene under conditions similar to those 
in which benzene hexabromide is produced, no addition product w^as 
obtained, but parachlorobromobenzene w as produced apparently free 
from other bromine compounds.* It seems probable that a better 
yield of the hexachlorides would have been obtained if no iodine had 
been present; and as benzene hexabromide takes much longer to form 
than the corresponding chloride, in the action of bromine on chloro¬ 
benzene, the iodine completely prevented the formation of the hexa¬ 
bromide. 

* The presence of iodine in the clilorobeniene was not observed till this work 
"as oonsiderably advanced, and lis the hexachlorides could be produced in spite of 
the iodine, it did not seem worth while to recommence the work with a compound 
free from iodine. 

I 2 
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MATTHEWS ON THE a- AND y?-MODIFIOATIONS 


Action of Chlorine in presence of Sodium Hydrate on Monochlorohenzene. 

Some monochlorobenzene was placed in a flask, and covei*ed with a 
dilute solution (1—2 per cent.) of sodium hydrate. A rapid stream 
of chlorine was passed into the mixture, and, for a considerable time, 
the whole of the chlorine was absorbed with the evolution of a con¬ 
siderable amount of heat. The under layer of chlorobenzene became 
bright-yellow, and could no longer be made to absorb any more 
chlorine. The flask was then placed outside the laboratory, and after 
some time the oily layer at the bottom became colourless, but without 
the deposition of any solid matter. It was noticed that the decolorisa- 
tion of the chlorobenzene Avas greatly accelerated by exposure to 
direct sunlight, although heat alone did not appear to have any effect 
on the rapidity with which the action proceeded. The chlorobenzene 
had to be saturated with chlorine two or thi*ee times, and allowed to 
decolorise between each saturation, before any signs of crystallisa¬ 
tion were apparent; sometimes hard crystals w(?re obtained, which 
could be readily separated from the oily substance, whilst at other 
times the whole layer was transformed into a semi-solid, buttery mass 
from which the crystalline poi’tion could be sepai-ated only with 
great diflSculty. It was found that the best result was obtained when 
a considerable amount (150—200 grams) of chlorobenzene was acted 
on at once, and also that the crystals which were first deposited were 
harder and more readily purified than those obttiined by the subse¬ 
quent treatment of the separated oily portions. 

The harder crystals could be readily separated from the oily 
matter by simple decantation, or filtration through coai*8e muslin ; 
to obtain a solid from the buttery mass was a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Filtration through muslin i*emoved a small amount of the 
oil, and heavy pressure between filter-paper continued for 24 hours 
got rid of a further portion, but better results were obtained by 
treating the mass, after pressure between filter-paper, with boiling 
light petroleum, by which the greater part of the oil could be 
removed with a very small loss of solid substance. When the crude 
mass was nearly free from oil, it did not fuse under boiling water, 
whilst the presence of a rather large amount of the oil caused it to 
melt rapidly under these conditions. 

A chlorine determination was made on the crude substance after 
the greater part of the oily matter had been removed as above. 

0*2556 gram of substance burnt wdth ignited Iceland spar gave 
0*7764 gram AgCl. 

Theory for 

CfHiCiT- Found. 

76*34 per cent. 76*15 per oent- 


Cl 




OF MONOCHLOROBENZENE HEXACHLORIDE. 105 

This analysis showed that the crude substance must be a hexa- 
chloride of chlorobenzene. 

Separation of a- and ft-Monoclilorohenzene Hemchlorides, 

On determining the melting point of the crude CeHsCl? obtained 
from various preparations, it was found to melt anywhere between 
70^ and 140\ according to the amount of oily matter which had 
been I’emoved from it. In all cases, however, a small residue 
remained unmelted, but this more infusible substance appeared much 
less than in the case of the corresponding benzene compound. 

Fractional crystallisation was first tried for the separation of the 
substances, but good results could not be obtained by the use of any 
solvent, although the substance of higher melting point was always 
contained in greater proportion in the cr 3 \stals fii'st deposited. In one 
experiment, about 100 grams of crude CeHsCh was treated with cold 
absolute alcohol. A residue of less than 01 gram was finally obtained 
which showed no signs of melting at 210^. This was probably the 
/3-compound in a state of appix)ximate purity. Undoubtedly by^ 
means of a large number of fiuctional crystallisations from either 
alcohol, benzene, or light petroleum, a separation could be effected, 
but the process was abandoned as being unsatisfactory. 

The process used by Meunier for the separation of a- and ^-benzene 
hexachlorides was next tried, that is, to boil the crude product with 
alcoholic potassium cyanidt^ for 80 hours, which, in the case of the 
benzene hexachlorides, only decomposes the a-cornpound. In the 
present case, this method of separation cannot be used, as although 
40 gi’umsof crude CdHiCI: were taken for the experiment, no trace of 
the /3-compound could l>e detected amongst the pix>ducts of the 
reaction. The compounds C 6 H 5 CI 7 , which must contain 2 atoms of 
chlorin 3 combined with the same atom of carbon, are not as stable as 
the corresponding compounds CeHcCIe- 

Separation by steam-distillation was at last tried. This was found 
to answer better, but the process was very slow, ns only about 1 gram 
per hour of substance came over and condensed in the receiver, and 
further the steam-distilled substance was not quite free from the 
/3-compound. If 100 gi'ams of the mixed substances be distilled with 
ateam until only 1—2 grams of residue are left in the flask, the 
residue on recrystallisation is found to be the pure /3-compound. 
The a-oompound was obtained pure by reciystallising the steam- 
distillate several times from alcohol, benzene or light petroleum, and 
rejecting the first crop obtained by each recrystallisation. 

A chlorine determination made with the a-chlorobenzene hexa- 
chloride purified as above gave the following result:— 
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MATTHEWS ON THE a- AND /9-MODIFICATIONS 


0'2300 gram of substance, burnt with ignited Iceland spar, gave 
O’7081 gram AgCl. 

Theory for 

Found. 

Cl.. 76*34 per cent. 7616 per cent. 

A molecular weight determination by Raoult’s method gave results 
as follows:— 

Substance taken. 0*2041 gram. 

Benzene solution . 17*2096 grams. 

Depression of freezing point.. 0*18°. 

Theoiy for 

CgHBCly. Found. 

Molecular weight. 325*5 323 

a-Monochlorobenzene hexachloride is a colour! t*ss, crystalline 
substance, which, when cold, possesses a not very strong but most 
persistent musty odour; when heated, its smell closely resembles that 
of a-benzene hexachloride. It is insoluble in water, but is moderately 
soluble in all the ordinary organic solvents, and especiallj’' so in 
benzene; it crystallises well from most of them, except acetic acid, 
from which it is frequently deposited in the form of an oil. It 
melts, when pure, at about 146"", but when mixed with more or less 
of the ^-substance, that is, in some of the first crops obtained daring 
its purification, the melting point may be as high as 160"^. On care¬ 
fully raising the temperature, the substance may be sublimed without 
decomposition, but if the heat be suddenly applied, it is largely 
broken up into C 6 H 2 CI 4 [1 : 3 : 4 : 5] and hydrogen chloride. 

On warming the substance, for a few minutes, to about 60°, with 
an alcoholic solution of either potassium or sodium hydrate, it is 
decomposed quantitatively according to the following equation:— 

C 6 H 5 CI 7 + 3KOH = CeH^Ch + 3KC1 + 30U^. 

This was proved by the following experiment:— 

0*4677 gram of pure substance was dissolved in 90 per cent, 
alcohol, an excess of sodium hydrate, prepared from sodium, was 
added, and the mixture gently warmed for a few minutes. Water 
was then added to the mixture, and the precipitated tetrachloro- 
benzene filtered off, and thoroughly washed. The filtrate was 
then titrated with decinormal silver nitrate solution (1 c.c. ■=0*00352 
gram Cl) and 43*6 c.c. of the standard solution was required to pre¬ 
cipitate the chlorine. 

Calculated. Found. 

Chlorine in solution. • 0*1537 gram. 0*1535 gram. 
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On long-continued boiling of an alcoholic solution of a-C^HaCb 
with zinc dust, six atoms of chlorine are removed with the reproduc¬ 
tion of monochlorobenzene. The reaction will probably be of im¬ 
portance in determining the constitution of substances of this class. 

a-Monochlorobenzeno hexachloride is not acted on by strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, and does not yield a nitro-compound with fuming nitric 
acid; up to the present, I have been unable to chlorinate it further. 

/3-Monochlorobenzene hexachloride has been previously obtained by 
Otto {AnnaleUy 141 , 101) by the action of chlorine upon sulphobenzide 
in sunlight. By the action of chlorine in presence of sodium hydrate 
upon monochlorobenzene, it is only produced in very small quantity. 

The composition was determined by the following analysis :— 

0‘1728 gram of substance, bumt with ignited Iceland spar, gave 
0-5387 gram AgCl. 


Tlieory for 

CfiUsCh. Found. 

Cl. 76*34 per cent. 77*12 per cent. 

A molecular weight determination was made by Raonlt’s method, 
but although the result came out satisfactorily, yet the very slight 
depi*ession of the freezing point rendei’s the experiment somewhat 
untrustworth}', and, but for the close analogy with benzene hexa¬ 
chloride, could not by itself be depended upon. 


Weight of substance taken .. 0*0833 gram. 

Weight of benzene. 17*7730 giums. 

Depression of freezing point.. 0*07°. 


Theory’ for 

CfiUjCly. Found. 

Molecular yveight.. 325*5 328 

^-Monochlorobeuzene hexachloride crystallises from alcohol in 
small, but exceedingly lustix)us crystals, which, in appearance, closely 
resemble /3-benzene hexachloride. It is only slightly soluble in the 
ordinary organic solvents, so much so, that its molecular weight was 
only determined with difficulty in benzene solution, and could not be 
determined at all in acetic acid. It melts at about 260° (Otto, loc^ 
cit.y 265—257), and can be sublimed undecomposed if carefully 
heated; on being more strongly heated, it evolves hydrogen chloride. 

On heating with alcoholic i)otaah for some time, it yields the same 
tetraohlorobenzene [1:3 ; 4 : 5] as the a-substance. It is more stable 
towards alkalis than the corresponding a-compound, but is much 
more easily acted upon by them than /S-benzene hexachloride. On 
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account of the small amount of pure material obtained, the substance 
could not be farther investigated. 

It is interesting to notice that the displacement of one more atom 
of hydrogen by chlorine in a- and y3-benzene hexachlorides lowers the 
melting point in both cases. 


M. p. M. p. 

CeHeCle. a. 157° about 300". 

CeH 501 ,. a. 146° „ 260" 


Action of Alcoholic Potassium Cyanide on a-CcHeCle and on a- and 
^-CeHsCh {Meunier's Method of separating from a-CelleCle). 

In the last paper, in describing the action of alcoholic potas¬ 
sium cyanide upon a-benzene hexachloride, the main reaction 
had not been discovered. The decomposition of crude monochloro¬ 
benzene hexachloride by alcoholic potassium cyanide has furnished 
the clue to the chief reaction which takes place. 40 grams of the 
crude hexachloride were boiled with a slight excess of alcoholic 
potassium cyanide for 30 hours. During the reaction, a small quan¬ 
tity of ammonium cyanide was deposited in the condenser. On 
distilling o£E the alcohol and water from the products of the reaction, 
a considerable amount of a pinkish solid substance collected in the 
condenser. On adding more water to the flask, and continuing the 
distillation, a further quantity of the same solid was deposited, in all 
about 16 grams. This deposit was recrystallised from alcohol, and 
was then at once recognised by its characteristic crystals, and also by 
its melting point and odour, as [1 ; 3 ; 4 : 5] tetrachlorobenzone. 

On repeating the reaction with a-benzene hexachloride, a consider¬ 
able yield of [1 : 2 : 4] CeHaCU was obtained;* it had been previously 
overlooked on account of its not crystallising at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, from its extreme solubility in alcohol and the admixture of 
a considerable amount of a black, tarry matter. 

The chief action of alcoholic potassium cyanide upon a-benzene 
hexachloride, &c., is expressed by the following equation :— 

CeHeCle •+" 3KCN CeHaCls -f- 3KC1 3HCN: 

that is, that the potassium cyanide chiefly plays the part of a very 
weak alkali. 


♦ Since this paper was written, Dr. H. 0. Colman has informed me that 
a-beneene hexacldoride is almost quantitatirely decomposed into unsymmetrlcal 
tru^orobenzene by alcoholic potassium acetate at 130°. 
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JJnsymmetrical Tetrachloroheyizeyie [1 : 3 : 4 : 5]. 

This substance has been obtained by several chemists, but from the 
various melting points given by different observers, it was of interest 
to see which was probably correct. 

Otto {Annalen, 141 , 105), by the action of chlorine on sulphobenzidc, 
obtained CcHsCl, CoH5Cl7(/3), and an oil which contained sulphur and 
gave no definite figures on analysis (from the figures given, the oil was 
probably a mixture of CoHsCl and (C6H5)2S02, together with 70—80 
per cent. a-CoHsClT). Ou decomposing this oil with alcoholic potash, 
he obtained CJl^Ch, apparently in the characteristic crystals which I 
have since observed, and he gives the melting ]>oint as 33°. 

Ladenbiirg {Ayinalt^n^ 172 , 344) gives 27—28"^ as the melting point. 

Jungfleisch (Zeit. fur Chrin.^ 1868, 468), by the action of chlorine 
on raonochlorobenzene in sunlight and decomposition of the resulting 
product by alcoholic potash, obtained CcHoCh, and assigns 35^" as the 
melting point. 

Beilstein and Kurbatow {Annalm^ 192 , 237) obtained the substance 
from ordinary unsyrnmetrical trichloraniline by the replacement of 
NHo by CI 2 . They found that the CellsCh, thus prej)ared, melted at 
50 - oi". 

I have prepared unsyrnmetrical teti'aclilorobenzene by several re¬ 
actions : from rz-monochlorobenzene hexachloi’ide Iw the action of 
potash, soda, and alcoholic potassium cyanide; from/3>niouochloro- 
benzeno he.vachloride by the action of alcoholic })otash ; and in all 
cases, after recrystjillisation from alcohol, the product was deposited 
in the characteristic, double fan-shaped crystals described l>y Otto, 
and the melting point was invariabl}’ from 33° to 35°. This melting 
point was not rais(jd by subsequent recrystallisation, and for some 
time 1 thought that there must be some mistake on Beilsteiu’s part, 
as my i^esults confirmed the observations of Otto, Ladenburg, and 
Jungfleisch ; but after some time 1 found that the substance, after 
steam-distillation, melted about 2° higher than 1 had previously 
observed. On re{)eating this process several times, a melting 
point as high as 43° has been obtained, and, therefore, in all prob¬ 
ability, the melting point given by Beilstein and Kurbatow, 50—51°, 
is correct. In all the methods of formation, except that of Beilstein 
and Kurbatow, there is probably some small aUiOunt of another sub¬ 
stance present, which cannot be removed by fractional crystallisation. 

That the substance I w'as working with was not very impure was 
shown by the following analysis and molecular weight determina¬ 
tion :— 

0*3646 gram substance, burnt with ignited Iceland spar, gave 
0*9490 gram AgCl. 
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Theory for 

C6H2CI4. Found. 

Cl. 65*74 per cent. 66*20 per cent. 

Molecular weight determination:— 

Weight of substance. 0*2026 gi*am. 

Weight of benzene. 16*0538 grams. 

Depression of freezing point.... 0*31®. 

Theory for 

CgHX’b. Found. 

Molecular weight. 216 199*5 

In order that there should be no doubt as to which tetrachloro- 
benzene is obtained by the abstraction of 3 niols. HCl from a- or 
y3-monochlorobenzene hexachloride, the nitro-derivative was pre¬ 
pared ; this, after being recrystallised from alcohol, melted at 
23°. Beilstein (Handbuch^ 2 ed., ii, 63) gives the melting point of 
CcHCl4*N02 [1:3:4: 5 : 2] as 21—2*2°. This shows conclusively 
that the same tetrachlorobeuzene is obtained by decomposing a- and 
yS-monochlorobenzene hexachloride, by alkalis as Beilstein and Kur- 
batow obtained from unsymmetrical trichloi*aniline. 

Preparation of Benzene Hexabromide. 

Some benzene was placed upon the surface of a dilute solution of 
sodium hydrate, and a stream of air, saturated with bromine, was let 
into the mixture for some time. After some hours, the benzene layer 
sank to the bottom of the flask, and, on continuing the treatment witli 
bromine, crystals were at length formed. 

A simpler method of preparing the hexabromide is to mix benzeiuv 
and bromine together in the presence of water or of very dilute soda 
solution; the mixture of bromine and benzene falls to the bottom of 
the flask and, after some days, begins to deposit crystals, which can 
be readily separated from the liquid contents of the flask. The crys¬ 
tals, after being allowed to stand for some time on a porous plate, 
gave the following results on analysis :— 

0*2429 gram, burnt with ignited Iceland spar, gave 0*4787 gram 
AgBr. 

Theory for 

CeHeBro. Found. 

Bromine. 86*0 per cent. 83*7 per cent. 

This high percentage of bromine shows without doubt that benzene 
hexabromide is the main product of the reaction. I have not as yet 
further investigated the benzene hexabromide thus produced, but it 
will be of interest to see whether it is a simple substance or a mixture. 
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Meunier has already examined the hexabromide produced by other 
processes, and finds it to be homogeneous. 

Action of Bromine on MonocJdorohenzene, 

On mixing chlorobenzene and bromine under water, and allowing 
the mixture to stand for about a week, a solid is produced which crys¬ 
tallises in plates which contain a small amount of interstitial bromine. 
If the mixture be allowed to stand for some weeks at the ordinary 
temperature of the laboratory, the whole of the bromine is used up, 
provided that the monochlorobenzene is in excess. The solid, on 
recrystallisation from alcohol, in the vapour of which it is exceedingly 
volatile, forms colourless, nacreous plates which melt at 65—66°. 
The substance appears to be parachlorobromobenzene, the melting 
point of which is given by Korner (Jahresber.^ 1875, 319) as 67*4°. 

A chlorine and bromine determination was made with the following 
ixjsult:— 

0 1609 gram of the substance, burnt with ignited Iceland spar, 
gave 0 2639 gram of a mixture of AgCl and AgBr and 0 0090 
gram of metallic silver. 

0*2639 gnim of the mixture of AgCl and AgBr was ignited in a 
sti’eam of chlorine until the weight became constant, and gave 
0*2291 gram AgCl. 


Found. Theory. 

Cl. 18*93 per cent. 18*54 per cent. 

Br. 40*89 „ 41*77 „ 


The molecular weight of the substance was also determined in benzene 
solution, in which it is extremely soluble. 

0*3448 gram of the substance, dissolved in 17*9660 grams of benzene, 
caused a dej)ression in the fiwzing point of 0*52°. 

Theory for 
FouiuU Cell^ClBr. 

Molecular weight. 185 191*5 

1'heoretical Comiderations. 

In the last paper, as no simpler explanation was then apparent, I 
hazarded the speculation that the reason for the existence of two 
isomeric modifications of benzene hexachloride, CeHeCle, might be 
that, in one of the modifications, the 6 atoms of chlorine had become 
triad, and uniting with one another had formed a closed chain of 
6 atoms of chlorine, the ‘other modification containing 6 atoms of 
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monad clilorine, and each atom being connected solely with 1 atom 
of carbon. 

Since that time my attention has been called to a paper by Sachso 
•(jBer., 23, 1363), “ Ueber die geometrischen Isomerien der Hexa- 
methylenederivate,” which seems to afford a satisfactory explanation 
•of the reason of the isomerism. This paper is extremely difficult to 
understand without the assistance of models, but with their aid is 
simplicity itself. 

Sachse shows that there are two, and only two, positions in which 
the 6 carbon atoms of a hexamethylene ring can exist without being 
in a state of strain, the carbon atoms being assumed to be regular 
tetrahedra, and each tetrahedron being joined to its neighbour at a 
common vertex, so that the bases are parallel. (In the model this is 
effected by stringing each pair of adjacent tetrahedra upon a rigid rod, 
which passes through the centre point of the base and the apex of each 
tetrahedron. Thus the six tetrahedra are held together in the ring 
by six rigid rods.) 

As I stated previously, it is difficult without models to describe the 
two fundamental forms of the hexamethylene ring, but my colleague 
Professor Minchin has kindly drawn up the following description of 
the two positions, which, 1 think, is quite intelligible. 

1^^ Form ,—On the side of a plane regular hexagon describe equi¬ 
lateral triangles all outwards from the area; on these triangles 
describe regular tetrahedra having the vertices, in alternate order, 
above and below the plane of the hexagon. 



2nd Form ,—Take an equilateral triangle ABC in a horizontal plane; 
bisect the sides BC, CA in a and h; on Ba describe an equilateral 
triangle Bma^ outwards, in the plane of the area ABC ; on aC describe 
an equilateral triangle aC6, inwards; on 6A describe one Ahn, out¬ 
wards ; on these small equilateral triangles, in order, de8cril>e regular 
tetrahedra, having their vertices alternately below and above the 
plane of the area; take the image or reflection of the whole of this 
figure in the vertical plane containing the base AB; rotate the re- 
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flection ABC' round AB until the adjacent faces of the tetraliedra at 
C and C' become parallel to each other. The figure is then that of 
the second form. 


C 



c' 

(This de^scription applies to the 1st form, if, instead of taking the 
direct image of the first equilateral triangle ABC with its tetrahedra, 
we take its inverted image, no mtation round AB being now necessary 
because the adjacent faces at C and C' arc at once })arallel.) 

Should Sachsc’s hypothesis prove to bo correct, there can be little 
doubt that the, at present designated, modification, as possessing 
the higher melting point, will correspond with the symmetrical (1st) 
form of the iiexamethylene ring, and that the a-modification will be 
represented by the unsymmetricjil form. 

In the case of the hexachlorides of benzene, according to Sachse’s 
theory, only two modifications are possil)le, assuming tliat each atom 
of carbon is directly connected with 1 atom of chlorine; bat in the 
case of the hexachlorides of chlorobenzene (monochloro-substitution 
products of a- and /3-benzeno hexachlorides), three modifications are 
theoretically possible. As in the 1st form of the Iiexamethylene ring 
the whole of the (5 carbon atoms are perfectly symmetrical, it is 
immaterial which of the 6 atoms of hydrogen in /i-CeHc.Ch is sub¬ 
stituted by chlorine to produce In the second form of 

the Iiexamethylene ring, however, the atoms of carbon are not all 
symmetrically arranged: four atoms [2, 3, 5, t>] are symmetrical, as 
are, likewise, 1 and 4. Therefore two a-derivatives, CsHsCl;, may be 
expected, and it appears likely that they Avould be exceedingly similar 
in their properties. 

I have been unable to obtain a.monochloi*obeiizene hexachloride 
with a perfectly constant melting point, although convinced that 
the ^substance had been entirely separated, and it seems not un^ 
likely that the a-compound here described may consist of a mixture 
of two theoretically possible substances which resemble one another 
80 olosely as to resist all the ordinary methods of separation. 
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It will be of considerable importance to see whether two iso¬ 
meric hexamethylenes are capable of existence. According to Sachse’s 
hypothesis, this should be the case, and the discovery of two isomeric 
modifications of hexamethylene would leave little or no doubt as to 
the truth of his theory. 

I have been attempting to convert these chlorine derivatives into 
the hexamethylenes, but up to now without success. I am continuing 
the investigations. 

Royal Indian Engineering College^ 

Coopers Hillf Staines, 


IX.— Some Metallic Hydrosulphidcs, 

By S. E. Linder and Harold Picton. 

Introduction. 

The research took its rise in an observation made while drjdng some 
precipitated antimony sulphide. The substance, collected on a Gooch’s 
crucible and well washed, was heated in a vessel with a bright copper 
lid, and it was observed that the copper lid was blackened. This ap¬ 
peared to be due to sulphuretted hydrogen, but as the sulphide had been 
well washed, such an explanation involved the assumption that the 
freshly precipitated sulphide was combined with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. This circumstance suggested an inquiry into the composition 
of the freshly precipitated sulphides. In spite of the amount of 
work done on the sulphides, very little is recorded of any investiga¬ 
tion into the composition of the freshly precipitated compounds; it 
seemed worth while, therefore, to undertake such an investigation. 

This reseai’ch has opened up other inquiries on the physical side, 
which are of much interest, and have now become the main subject 
of our work. But before entering upon these, we propose, in this 
first paper, to review the purely chemical results arrived at in the 
course of our investigation. Unfortunately these are not so clearly 
definable as we could wish, the compounds dealt with being com¬ 
plicated and often unstable. The chief facts which the chemical 
portion of our work has revealed or extended may be shortly stated 
as follows. 

The ordinary sulphide precipitates in most cases contain combined 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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In some cases, these precipitates appear to have a definite com¬ 
position and to be stable compounds. 

By other methods, higher hydrosnlphides are occasionally obtain¬ 
able. These are compounds of high molecular weight. 

They undergo condensation with elimination of sulphuretted 
hydrogen under the influence of acids. 

They form solutions of moderate strength. 

Before entering upon our own woi'k, we will briefly indicate what has 
already been done on this subject. We shall not refer to the hydro¬ 
sulphides of tlie alkalis or the alkaline earth metals, as this portion of 
our work does not touch on these. With regard to other hydrosnlphides, 
there is very little to be said. Thomsen (7Jcr., 11, 2044) found that 
zinc sulphate is completely precipitated by its equivalent of sodium 
hydrosulphide. On adding twice this quantity, he obtained an opal¬ 
escent solution, Avhich he concluded contained zinc hydrosulphide. 
Baubigny (Conpi. rend., 97, 1417) found that, on passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of zinc sulphate at 0^, he got a precipitate 
of zinc sulphide containing excess of sulphur. He found that the 
excess of sulphur in the precipitate varied. Just the same results 
were obtained in the case of nickel sulphate. V. v. Zotta qualifies 
Thomsen’s results in a paper on the action of sodium hydrosulphide 
on zinc sulphate 10, 807—812). 

Among papers which have an indirect bearing on the subject, wa 
may mention that of Clermont and Frommel {Cornpt, rend., 87, 330), 
who showed that, on continuously boiling certain sulphide precipitates 
with water, sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved; this they proved to 
be due to decomposition of the .sulphide by the water. Examples are 
the sulphides of arsenic, iron, and antimony. 

Winsinger and Sj)ring have prepared metallic sulphide solutions by 
long continued washing of the precipitated sulphide with sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen water {Bull, Soc. Oliim,, 49, 452, and 48, 166). 
Winsinger has also shown that certain metallic hydrates {e.g„ zinc) 
})ass into solution on long continued treatment with sulphuretted 
hydrogen water. We were not acquainted with the later work of 
Winsinger and Spring when preparing the present pa})er, and thus 
arrived independently at similar methods of preparing these solutions. 

Antony and Lucchesi made some experiments on the ordinary lead, 
copper, bismuth, antimony, and gold sulphide precipitates. Their 
precipitates wei'e obtained in the ordinary way, washed with saturated 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, pressed between blotting paper, and 
dried at 120—130°. Under these circumstances, the precipitates, of 
course, contained mechanically adhering sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen evolved and detected by 
means of silver nitrate was put down to this cause. The conclusion 
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was, therefore, arrived at that the freshly precipitated compounds 
were the normal sulphides {Gazzetta^ 19, 545—562). 

General Statement. 

Attention was first directed to the composition of the precipitates 
obtained in the ordinary way. The first result of our experiments 
was to prove that excess of sulphur was present in these precipitates ; 
it was also found that the amount is not always constant. As in 
many cases the excess Avas small, the question naturally arose as to 
whether this could be free sulphur liberated during precipitation. To 
lessen the chances of such precipitation, boiled water was in many 
cases used. The only certain proof, however, was to make a search¬ 
ing examination in one of the cases where sulphur might most 
readily be expected to be formed; and for this purpose mercury 
sulphide was chosen ; it gives a very small excess of sulphur and the 
liability to deposit sulphur unless due precautions are taken is well- 
knowm. The precipitate, after washing with alcohol, was carefully 
extracted with carbon bisulphide, but still yielded the same excess as 
before ; and in order to obviate the objection that this extraction 
might be imperfect, another method more easily applied w^as used. 
This consisted in heating the precipitated compound in a current of 
hydrogen ; in this way the sulphuretted hydrogen w^as driven off and 
absorbed by soda, and there was no longer any possibility of the 
excess being due to free sulphur. But though w^ashed to all ap¬ 
pearance perfectly free from sulphuretted hydrogen, it might yet 
perhaps bethought that some small quantity of the gas was mechani¬ 
cally retained in the interstices of the precipitate. As a final test, 
therefore, the precipitate, after complete washing, was extracted 
carefully with carbon bisulphide, washed free from every trace of 
carbon bisulphide, and then completely dried in a vacuum. Th(i 
substance so dried still retained sulphuretted hydrogen, however, 
which was slowly given off on heating, and collected in soda. The 
same result was obtained in this case as in the others. The sulphur 
is, therefore, without any doubt comhined with the freshly precipitated 
sulphide in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

What most influences the excess of sulphur seems to be the nature 
of the acid present. In many cases, however, it seems to vary 
according to no ascertainable rule, and in these cases it is, therefore, 
only possible to establish the main fact that a hydrosulphide of 
some kind is formed. 

To ensure combination with the maximum amount of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the neutral solutions of the metallic salts were allowed to 
run into excess of sulphuretted hydrogen water. In every case 
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examined a solution clear by transmitted light was thus obtained. 
In many, but not all, cases this solution could be freed from its un¬ 
combined sulphuretted hydrogen by a current of hydrogen without 
causing precipitation. To these solutions attention was next 
directed. It was found that acids, unless present in small quantity, 
caused their precipitation, whilst the same effect was produced by 
the addition of metallic salts of inorganic acids. This property has 
long been made use of in the filtration of certain sulphides, for in¬ 
stance, tin sulphide. The salts of organic acids did not exei't so 
powerfnl an action. 

It is obvious that, according to this method of obtaining these 
solutions, an equivalent of acid was liberated by the action between 
sulphuretted hydrogen and the metallic salt. Now one of the diffi¬ 
culties which misled us in the early part of this work was the varying 
influence of different acids on the compounds formed. In the case 
of arsenic, for instance, the presence of hydrochloric acid does not 
appear to have any constant effect upon the product. With copper, 
however, variation in the nature of the acid present exerts a profound 
effect. A method was therefore sought in which the action of acids 
would be eliminated. The metallic hydrates or sulphides, suspended 
in water, were treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, solutions being 
thus obtained in some cases. These solutions are clear by trans¬ 
mitted light, though in the case of metals yielding black sulphides 
they are intensely dark. They are almost always strongly fluor¬ 
escent, so that by reflected light they have a turbid appearance. 
Thus arsenic gives a solution which appears quite milky by reflected 
light, but by transmitted light has a clear, somewhat reddish-yellow 
colour. These neutral solutions are, like the others, precipitated by 
the addition of metallic salts. 

It was proved by a blank experiment with sulphuretted hydrogen 
water that a current of hydrogen would completely expel dissolved 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Expeuimextal Methods. 

All the reagents employed were very carefully tested for traces of 
sulphate. Thus no specimen of hydrochloric acid was employed 
which after dilution showed any sign of precipitate on the addition 
of barium chloride and allowing the mixture to stand over night. 

Precipitates ,—The precipitation wa^ always carried on in a 
Drechsel’s bottle, which could be tightly stoppered, and had two 
stopcocks sealed on to the side-tubes. In most cases, a measured 
quantity of the metallic solution was allowed to run into about 200 c.c. 
of saturated and acidified sulphuretted hydrogen water contained in the 
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bottle 5 a rapid current of sulphuretted hydrogen was at the same 
time passed continuously through the water. The stopper was then 
introduced, sulphuretted hydrogen once more passed through the 
liquid, the stopcocks closed, and, where necessary, the solution 
allowed to stand until the precipitate had settled. We always took 
care to have an outward pressure of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The precipitate having settled, two different methods were 
adopted. 

1. It was collected by filtering in the ordinary way and washed 
thoroughly with the washings of the Drechsers bottle, the wash water 
being tested with lead acetate till free from sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The precipitate was then either washed off the filter into the original 
DrechseTs bottle, or filter-paper and precipitate were together 
dropped into it. Pure caustic soda was added, and some water. 
Chlorine was then passed through the liquid to saturation. It was 
next evaporated, treated several times with hydrocliloric acid to 
destroy chlorate, filtered to retain any traces of residual sulphur, and 
precipitated with barium chloride. In several cases, traces of sulphur 
were thus obtained and oxidised with chlorate, but as a rule they 
yielded at most 2 or t3 milligrams of barium sulphate. The sulphate 
was collected on a Gooch's crucible. It has been stated that sulphuric 
acid is found in a liquid after evaporation on the water-bath ; but on 
making a blank experiment and proceeding in exactly the same way 
as with our other experiments, only half a milligiam of barium sulphate 
was obtained after two hours’ evaporation. It is to be observed also 
that in these prolonged opeiutions the tendency to loss of sulphur 
would more than counter-balance any such gain. 

2. The precipitate was collected on a Gooch’s crucible, and, after 
careful washing, introduced into an apparatus in which it could be 
heated in a current of hydrogen. In the first form of this apparatus 
a large, red caoutchouc stopper was used to close the mouth of the 
vessel in which the precipitate was heated. Owing to the curious 
behaviour of the precipitate under these conditions, and the immense 
time (several days) during which sulphuretted hydrogen continued to 
be evolved, the apparatus was carefully re-examined. It was found 
that the Caoutchouc stopper, on heating, continuously evolved traces 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. The hydrogen entering the apparatus was 
quite free from sulphur. The cause of the above behaviour is not far 
to seek. Red caoutchouc is coloured with antimony sulphide, and 
this probably contains some combined sulphuretted hydrogen. It is 
the slow decomposition of the hydrosulphide on heating which causes 
the observed evolution of hydric sulphide. The form of apparatus 
afterwards used was the following;—The hydrogen passed through a 
column of solid lead acetate, through two U-tubes containing 
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alkaline lead acetate, and then through sulphuric acid. The vessel 
in which the. sulphide was heated was closed with a well-ground 
glass stopper, having a thermometer ground into it. The issuing gas 
passed first over the surface of some strong potash solution contained 
in a small flask, which absorbed nearly all the sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This arrangement made it easy to test the issuing gas after a certain 
number of houi’S, without fear of loss, by withdrawing the tube and 
allowing the gas to impinge upon moistened lead acetate paper. The 
gas next passed through a small Drechsel’s bottle containing caustic 
soda, and then through a containing the same liquid. The 

last never showed any trace of sulphide. The oxidation was carried 
on in the small DrechseTs bottle just as before. A calcium chloride 
bath was used to heat the apparatus. 

Solutions from Metallic Salts .—The metallic solution was allowed 
to run into saturated sulphuretted hydrogen water just as with the 
precipitates. After closing the bottle, the liquid was re-saturated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the dissolved gas then driven out 
by a current of hydrogen, purified by passing through two Woulffe’s 
bottles containing alkaline lead acetate. The issuing gas was tested 
with lead acetate paper. 

In a blank experiment, it was found that about 250 c.c. of sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen water could be thus freed from sulphuretted 
hydrogen in two hours. The reaction of the issuing gases affords an 
exceedingly delicate test for any sulphuretted hydrogen left in tlie 
liquid. Indeed, while the issuing gas still showed a decided reaction, 
the coloration produced by adding lead acetate to the liquid through 
which the gas was passing was such as indicated the presence of 
traoes only of sulphuretted hydrogen. Where it is not possible to 
conduct the process so perfectly as to obtain absolutely no reaction 
with the issuing gases, it is still quite easy to see when the quantity 
of sulphuretted hydrogen left in the liquid has become far too small 
to affect the analytical results. 

The solution, when thus freed from uncombined sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen, was treated with soda and oxidised as already 
<lescribed. 

Solutions in Absence of Acid .—The metallic hydrate or sulphide 
was suspended in w^ater and treated with sulphuretted hydrogen* 
When necessary, the bottle was left tightly stoppered to allow the 
action to be completed. The dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen was 
then, as before, driven out by a current of hydrogen. 

Other methods besides those described were sometimes adopted, 
but these will be more conveniently considered in the individual cases. 
The details of the individual results, not many of which, unfortun¬ 
ately, are very definite, will next be given. 

K 2 
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It should be observed that the principal experiments with each 
metal examined may be arranged under three heads :— 

I. Examination of the reaction between the hydrate or sulphide 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

II. Examination of the solutions formed in presence of the acid 
derived from the metallic salt. 

III. Examination of the precipitated sulphide. 


Experimental Results. 

Copper, 

In the following experiments, a weighed quantity of pure copper 
sulphate was dissolved, made up to a given volume, and measured 
quantities of the solution used. 

I. Treatment of the Hydrate ivith Sulphuretted Hydrogen ,—A 
measured quantity of the copper solution was carefully precipitated 
with caustic soda, and the hydrate washed thoroughly till free froipi 
any trace of alkali or adherent salts. It was then washed into a 
Drechsel’s bottle with boiled water, and treated with sulphurett^ed 
hydrogen. . 

Amount of crystallised copper sulphate used, 1*03084 grams. y 

The following are the amounts of barium sulphate obtained : % 

a, 1’1072; &, 1*1096; c, 1*1044; calculated for CuS, 0*9642: 

a. Treated with about 300 c.c. of water, sulphuretted hydrogen 
passed for 1 hour. Temperature, 11°; current of hydrogen 
passed for If hours. Partial solution. 

5. Treated with about 400 c.c. of water. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
passed for 1| hours. Cooled with ice throughout the experi¬ 
ment. Current of hydrogen passed for 2| hours. Only a 
small part of the sulphide was dissolved. 

c. Treated with about 400 c.c. of water. Satumted with sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen on Wednesday night. Loft closely stoppered. 
Resaturated Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. By Monday 
an almost complete solution of the sulphide was obtained, 
only a few particles remaining undissolved. The dissolved 
sulphuretted hydrogen was then expelled by a current of 
hydrogen. 

Taking the mean of the above results, we have:— 


Sulphur found. 
36*69 per cent. 


Calculated for 
7CuS,H2S. 
36*59 per cent. 
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As the amotint of precipitate and solution in the three cases varied, 
it is obvious that the precipitate obtained in this way has the same 
composition as the solution. 

Precipitated copper sulphide, as might be expected from the above 
experiments, appears to form a solution when treated with sulph- 
uretted hydrogen water. 

II. Precipitation in Presence of Acetic Acid ,—In the first attempts 
to get the precipitate in presence of acetic acid, copper sulphate was 
precipitated by caustic soda, and the .hydrate redissolved by the 
addition of acetic acid. In this way, the presence of free sulphuric 
acid during the precipitation was avoided. The solution so obtained 
was allowed to run into sulphuretted hydrogen water, when a deep- 
brown solution w^as obtained; this, on standing, gradually deposited 
a precipitate. Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining this 
precipitate in a filterable form. Each solution was left from 
Thursday to Monday, and then filtered in an atmosphere of coal- 
gas. 

The rapid oxidisability of copper sulphide made it necessary, 
especially in slow filtrations, to filter in absence of air. In these 
cases, the method of upward filtration was adopted. A small, per¬ 
forated platinum disc was melted into one end of a short, wide piece 
of tubing. The other end was fitted with a cork, through which 
passed a tube connected with a filter-pump. A small piece of filter- 
paper was fitted over the platinum disc. After removing the stopper 
of the Drechsel’s bottle, this small filter was lowered to the surface 
of the liquid, and the tube connected with the filter-pump. At the 
same time, a stream of coal gas was passed through the bottle, the 
mouth of which was plugged with cotton wool. This method is par¬ 
ticularly adapted to the filtration of very fine precipitates. 

In the two above cases, the filtration w^as exceedingly slow. 

Copper sulphate taken, 10014 grams. 

BaSO^ found. Percentage of sulphur, 

(1.) 1*1184 grams 36*13 

(2.) 1*1245 „ 36*28 

These results cannot be entirely relied upon, owing to the time 
spent in filtration. 

In another case a much easier plan was adopted, the sulphide solu¬ 
tion being precipitated by the addition of ammonium chloride. 

Copper sulphate taken, 0*6154 gram. 


BaS04 found. 

0*6367 gram 


Percentage of sulphur. 

36*00 
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The calculated percentage for 9CuS,H‘iS is 35’96; and we thus 
see that the acid has begun its work of breaking down the hydro- 
sulphide. The acid in this case acts in presence of excess of sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen, and evidently exercises its full influence at once, 
for the prolonged action in the two previous cases has at least not 
effected any further withdrawal of sulphuretted hydi*ogen. In each 
case, the solution was only very faintly acid when the reaction started, 

III. Solution in Presence of Acetic Acid. —In these cases, the solu¬ 
tion obtained in a similar way was freed from sulphuretted hydrogen 
by a current of hydrogen. They are therefore distinguished from 
the last, in that the acid was allowed to act upon the solution when 
not saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The following are the 
percentages of sulphur found :— 

Calculated for Calculated for 

I. II. Mean. CuS. 22CuS,HoS. 

34-67 34-56 3461 33*65 34*61 

The excess is here veiy small, and it is therefore impossible to 
assign a formula. The mean of the percentages is 34*61, and this 
agi’ees exactly with that calculated from 22CuS,H2S. But 21CuS,H2S 
gives a percentage of 34*66, with a difference from the last formula 
of less than 0*2 per cent, on the total sulphur. It is only possible to 
say that a great molecular condensation has taken place. 

IV. If precipitated in presence of hydrochloric acid, still further 
loss of sulphuretted hydrogen occurs, the excess of sulphur amount¬ 
ing to about 2 per cent, on the normal quantity, or, if a large amount 
of acid be added, to about 1 per cent. 

The following numbers give the excesses on each 1*000 gram of cal¬ 
culated baric sulphate :— a, 0*027: 5, 0*018, and c, 0*014. 

а. Precipitated in presence of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. 

Excess driven off by heat. 

б. 4 drops of dilute sulphuric acid added. The precipitate collected 

on a Gooch’s crucible, and excess of sulphuretted hydrogen 
driven off in a current of hydrogen, 

c. Soda added to copper sulphate, and then excess of hydrochloric 
acid to redissolve the hydrate. Very acid with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Several other methods were tried with copper with a view to ob¬ 
taining a higher hydrosulphide, but without any definite result. The 
following may, however, be mentioned :— 

V. Copper sulphate was treated with sodium hydrosulphide. A 
solution of copper sulphate was allowed to run into a solution of 
sodium hydrosulphide. This method seemed convenient on account 
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of the immediate precipitation caused by the sodium sulphate formed. 
But much lower results were obtained than by the hydrate method, 
and the experiments were therefore abandoned. BaS 04 found 0*8598 
gram, calculated 0*7944; excess per cent. 8*23. The precipitate 
obtained in presence of acetic acid, by adding ammonium chloride, 
gave an excess of 11*32 per cent, (see above). 

VI. As the solutions of antimony and arsenic in acid potassium 
tartrate are not precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, it was at first 
determined to use the same method for the copper solutions. The 
sulphate was precipitated with soda, acid potassium tartrate added, 
and the liquid made faintly acid with tartaric acid. The solution so 
obtained was allowed to run into sulphuretted hydrogen water ; the 
excess was then driven out from the dark solution of copper with 
hydrogen. This method gave results similar to those obtained by 
precipitation in presence of acetic acid. But the results are not so 
concordant. Percentages of sulphur obtained : 36*10,36*52. 

VII. It was thought that, as the presence of Avater might have some 
effect in breaking down the hydrosulphide, some other liquid might 
be used ; experiments, Avhich bore no fruit, were carried out with two 
liquids—glycerine and ether. In the second case the copper'sulphate 
Avas pi'ecipitated by soda, and the hydrate washed with warm water, 
then with alcohol, and finally Avith ether. The precipitate Avas washed 
into a DrechseFs bottle with dried ether, cooled with ice, and treated 
with a current of sulphuretted hydrogen. It Avas found impossible to 
get the hydmte completely acted on. Thus in two experiments when 
the calculated amount of barium sulphate Avas 0*9573 gram, that 
actually found Avas 0*7570 and 0*7875. Similar experiments Avere 
also made with glycerine, but without success. 

Conclusion .—From the above experiments on copper sulphide we 
may conclude that, starting Avitli the hydrosulphide 7CuS,H2S, this 
is broken doAAm by the action of acids through successive stages 
exprcvssible more or less approximately by the formulae 9CuS,H2S 
and 22 CuS,.H 2 S, till A\^e finally arrive at a molecule composed of 
(CaS)« alone. This Avill probably be a higher multiple than 22CuS, 
a result tending to confirm the other proofs of the complex nature of 
the sulphides. 

Mercury. 

Pure mercuric chloride was used in these experiments. 

I. Treatment of Mercuric Sulphide with Sulphuretted Hydrogen .— 
It was found that when washed mercuric sulphide is treated Avith 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, it is completely dissolved v^|h forma¬ 
tion of a deep brown solution. This seemed a convenient method of 
prepaoring the hydrosulphide in absence of acid. 
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1. 50 c.c. of mercTirio chloride solution were taken, mixed with 
100 c.c. of boiled water in a Drechsel’s bottle, and 3 or 4 drops of 
hydrochloric acid added. A rapid current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was passed through the liquid, which was then quickly filtered. The 
washed precipitate was treated with 250 c.c. of boiled water and 
sulphuretted hydrogen for 45 minutes. It was then cooled with ice, 
and the current of sulphuretted hydrogen passed for 15 minutes 
more, by which time complete solution was obtained. A current of 
hydrogen was next passed through the liquid, while still surrounded 
with ice, and it was quite free from sulphuretted hydrogen in 
2^ hours. 

2. 50 c.c. of mercuric chloride solution were acidihed with 2 drops 
of hydrochloric acid. The liquid was boiled, cooled, and allowed to 
run into saturated sulphuretted hydrogen water (for which boiled 
water had been used). The precipitation was completed by the 
addition of 2 more drops of acid. The liquid was filtered, and the 
precipitate redissolved in boiled water by passing in sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen was expelled by a 
current of hydrogen in about 2| hours, no ice being, in this case, 
used. 

Weight of mercury chloride taken, 1*00464 grams. 

BaS04 found. BaS04 calculated for HgS, 

a, 0*8916 gram. 0*8375 gram. 

5. 0*8910 „ — 

Sulphur calculated for 

Sulphur found, 31 HgS,H 2 S. 

14*166 per cent. 14*171 per cent. 

The excess of sulphur found is small, being about 3 per cent, on 
the normal quantity. It is impossible to lay stress on so complex a 
formula. 

The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the precipitated sulphide 
IS of considerable interest. It does not seem to depend on agitation of 
the liquid, though this, of course, aids solution. Washed mercuric 
sulphide left in contact with sulphuretted hydrogen water will show 
signs of solution after about half an hour. It is particularly note¬ 
worthy that mercuric sulphide, after boiling with water, is still 
capable of thus being acted upon by sulphuretted hydrogen. After 
drying at 100®, it loses this capacity. 

II. Mercury Precipitates in Presence of Acid,—In these cases, the 
sulphide ims precipitated from the chloride, sometimes with, some¬ 
times withont, the addition of acid. The precipitate thus obtained 
contains so small an amount of combined sulphuretted hydrogen that 
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it was necessary to have veiy complete proof of its existence. In the 
general statement of results, the examination of this sulphide has 
been referred to. It is only necessary to add here that the product, 
though evidently of great molecular complexity, appears on the 
evidence to be a definite compound. It has yielded concordant 
results, and possesses very remarkable stability. Thus, when pre¬ 
cipitated at 65°, it still retains its original composition. It withstood 
extraction with carbon bisulphide, and the prolonged washings with 
water and alcohol which this entailed. It also withstood drying in a 
vacuum, and when subsequently heated in a stream of pure hydrogen 
at 105°, took more than 15 hours to lose the whole of its very small 
quantity of combined sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The following is a description of the methods employed in each 
experiment, the numerical results being given below ;— 

1. 100 c.c. of the boiled solution were allowed to run into 100 c.c. 
of sulphuretted hydrogen water kept at 65°. The precipitate was 
washed twice with water at 65° and once with water at 10°. 

2. 100 c.c. of the boiled solution acidified with 1 drop of acid were 
allowed to run into 100 c.c. of saturated sulphuretted hydrogen water. 
Temperature 7°. 

3. Precipitated in the ordinary w’ay by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through the solution. The precipitate was extracted with 
carbon bisulphide. In extracting the wet precipitates, we washed 
first with alcohol, and then wnth a mixture of alcohol and amyl 
alcohol, which mixes very readily both with Avater and carbon bi¬ 
sulphide. This is much more satisfactory than the use of alcohol 
and ether. This experiment shows that the same compound is 
formed on passing sulphuretted hydrogen through the solution of 
mercuric chloride as when the latter is allowed to run into sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen water. 

4. 100 c.c. of mercuric chloride solution acidified with 2 drops of 
hydrochloric acid were allowed to run into 100 c.c. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. All the liquids had been boiled. A solution was at first 
formed, but soon deposited mercuric sulphide. The filtration was 
conducted in coal gas according to the method described under copper. 
Temperature of precipitation, 11®. 

5. In this experiment, it was resolved to submit the precipitate to 
every possible test, in order to remove every shadow of doubt of its 
containing combined sulphuretted hydrogen. The precipitate was 
collected in a Gooch’s crucible. It was first washed free from sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen with water, then washed in succession with absolute 
alcohol, and next with a mixture of ethyl and amyl alcohols, treated 
first two or three times with carbon bisulphide, with which it was 
allowed to remain in contact, and finally washed completely free 
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^rom carbon bisulphide with alcohol and amyl alcohol. The alcohol 
was then almost entirely removed by suction. The crucible was next 
placed in a desiccator, which was exhausted by means of a good filter- 
pump ; after an hour or two, the precipitate was quite dry, and was 
weighed. The weight of substance was found to be 1*5285 grams.* 

The crucible was then introduced into the heating apparatus, and 
heated for from 15 to 20 hours. After heating, the mercuric sulphide 
left was weighed. On the particular solution used, the calculated 
amount was 1*5226 grams ; found, 1*5190 grams. 

6. In this case, the wet sulphide was dried in hydrogen. The loss 
of sulphuretted hydrogen was much more rapid, and seems to be 
greatly aided by the water present. No more sulphuretted hydrogen 
was evolved after 2^ hours’ heating. Tim mercuric sulphide was in 
this case also weighed. Calculated, 1*3476 grams; found, 13444 
grams. 

7. In this experiment also, the sulphide was dried in a current of 
hydrogen. ■ The sulphide was probably not so moist, and took longer 
to lose its sulphuretted hydrogen. The time of heating was 8 hours. 

In the numbers given below, the normal amount of barium sulphate 
cahmlated for HgS is added on to the excesses obtained in those 
experiments where the hydrosulphide was heated in hydrogen. For 
the sake of comparison, they are all reduced to quantities obtainable 
from the some same solution of mercuric chloride, though, as a matter 
of fact, the experiments were done on different solutions:— 


BaSO^ calculated for HgS, 1*6678 grams ; found :— 


(1.) 1*6906 
(2.) 1*6917 
(3.) 1*6956 
(4.) 1*6916 


(5.) 1*6961 
(6.) 1*6926 
(7.) 1*6904 


It may be pointed out that in Experiment 5, we have guarded 
against the criticism that, on heating the wet sulphide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen might be evolved by its reaction with water. For in this 
case the sulphide was already dry, but when heated in dry hydrogen, 
continued to give off sulphuretted hydrogen for about 17 hours. 

From the above numbers we see that the excess of sulphur found 
is about 1^ per cent, on the total quantity calculated for HgS. It 
is of course impossible to assign a formula to such a compound, 
but its approximate composition and relation to the higher hydro- 
sulphide, already discussed, may be remembered from the formula 
62HgS,HaS. 

* In another experiment on the same amount, which was not concluded, the 
weight of substance foxmd was 1*5276 grams. 
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III, Some experiments were made with a view to obtain the 
mercury hydrosulphide solution in presence oP acid. The mercuric 
chloride solution was allowed to run into considerable excess of 
sulphuretted hydrogen water. . On passing a current of hydrogen 
through this liquid, however, the sulphide was usually precipitated, 
and the results were not concordant. 

Oonclasion .—The above experiments with mercury, like those with 
copper, suggest a very complicated formula for the molecule of 
mercuric sulphide. Indeed, supposing the precipitate to be a definite 
compound, the molecule (HgS);* must have a value for n certainly 
not lower than 62. 


Arsenic» 

In this case, after a great many trials, and the use of various 
methods, all attemj)ts to obtain definite or concordant results had to 
be abandoned. The fact is, however, established that arsenic tri¬ 
sulphide does combine with sulphuretted hydrogen, although the 
amount is very small and the product is of varying composition. 

I. Solution in Absence of Acid ,—For this purpose arsenious acid is 
dissolved in hydrogen potas.sium tartrate, and the liquid treated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. When fairly dilute, a perfectly clear 
solution is obtained, which is highly fluorescent. This was freed 
from sulphuretted hydrogim by a current of hydi*ogen as in the other 
cases. Soda was added, and the sulphide oxidised by chlorine. 


BaSO^ found. 

(1.) 2*6526 grams. 

(2.) 2*6365 „ 

(3.) 2*8776 „ 

(4.) 2-911:? „ 


BaS04 caloiilatod. 

2*5612 gmnis. 
2*5612 „ 

2*8249 „ 

2*8249 „ 


Excess per cent. 

3*6 

2*9 

1*8 

3*6 


In 1 and 2 a solution wa.s used containing 1*8137 gi*ams of arsenious 
oxide in 500 c.c.; 200 c.c. of this were used in each experiment. In 
3 and 4, 4*0011 grams of arsenious oxide are dissolved in 500 c.c. of 
water, and 100 c.c, used in each experiment. 

Some of the hydrosulphide solution wa.s boiled without pi-oducing 
any precipitation. The boiling was continued till no appreciable 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved. The analysis gave 
a result too low for As^Ss. (Compare the work of Clermont and 
Frommel mentioned in the Introduction). 

II. Solution in Fresence of Hydrochloric Acid .—In these experiments 
arsenious acid was dissolved in soda, the solution made slightly acid 
with hydrochloric acid, and then allowed to run into sulphuretted 
hydrogen water. 100 c.c. of the arsenic solution was allowed to run 
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into sulphuretted hydrogen water, and a current of hydrogen was 
then passed through the solution for 3| hours. 


BaS04 found. 

(1.) 3*1600 grams. 
(2.) 1-8832 „ 


BaS04 calculated. 

2*9126 grams. 
1-8170 „ 


Excess per cent. 

4*6 

3*6 


III. Precipitate in Presence of Acetic Acid, —Arsenious acid was 
dissolved in soda and made acid with acetic acid, then precipitated 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. 


BaS04 found. BaS04 calculated. Excess per cent. 

(1.) 6*4072 grams. 6*1351 grams. 4*4 

IV. Precipitate in Presence of Hydrochloric Add, —The arsenite was 
in these cases acidified with hydrochloric acid sufficient to bring 
about precipitation. 


BaS04 found. 

(1.) 1-2522 grams. 

(2.) 1*3996 „ 

(3.) 2*9661 „ 

(4.) 2*6817 „ 

(6.) 1*8600 „ 

(t>.) 27112 „ 


BaS04 calculated. 

1*2158 grams. 
1*3726 „ 

2*9126 „ 

2*6538 „ 

1*8170 „ 

2*6538 „ 


Excess per cent. 

2*9 

1*9 

1*8 

1*1 

2*4 

2*2 


In Experiment 6, the arsenic was precipitated from acid solution by 
calcium chloride. In 4, the arsenic was allowed to run into sulph¬ 
uretted hydi*ogen water, hydrochloric acid added to cause precipita¬ 
tion, about 1 c.c. of acid being used, and the precipitate collected on 
u Gooch’s crucible. It was then heated in a current of hydrogen. 
At the end of 3;^ hours, all evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen had 
ceased. The large amount of acid probably lowered the result. 
Weight of sulphide after heating, 0*9370 gram. Calculated for 
AS 2 S 3 , 0-9340 gram. In Experiment 5, the sulphide was collected on 
filter paper, and then dried in a current of hydrogen. 

To see whether the compound would retain its sulphuretted 
hydrogen, some of the sulphide was dried in a vacuum. Final weight, 
0*9415 gram. It was heated at 115®, when sulphuretted hydrogen 
was evolved, the precipitate losing 4 milligrams in weight. Weight 
of sulphide obtained, 0*9376 gram; calculated, 0*9340 gram. 

Conclusion, —The formula about which the composition of the 
arsenic solutions oscillates is 8 AsaS 8 ,H 2 S, which gives an excess of 
sulphur of a little over 4 per cent. The approximate formula for 
the precipitates in presence of hydrochloric acid will thus be 
16As3S3,Ei23* 
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Cadmium. 

Pare cadmium oxide was obtained by igniting the carbonate. This 
was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and made up to a known volume. 

I. Treatment of the Hydrate with Sulphuretted Hydrogen .—It has 
not yet been found possible to get the hydrate completely acted on by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. But the experience with zinc has shown 
that in these cases all depends on the state in which the hydrate is 
precipitated. 

In the experiments made with cadmium, the precipitation of the 
hydrate was effected by adding sodium hydrate to the cadmium 
solution. A qualitative experiment was made by allowing the cad¬ 
mium solution to run into caustic soda. The hydrate so obtained 
was treated with sulphuretted hydrogen water cooled by ice. It was 
only very partially dissolv^ed after long standing. 

The sulphide is not soluble in sulphuretted hydrogen water to any 
noteworthy extent. 

II. The neutralised solution was allowed to run into sulphuretted 
hydrogen watc^r. A yellow, fluorescent solution was obtained, but 
when this was freed from dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen by a 
cun^ent of hydrogen, it always deposited a precipitate, and no analysis 
of the solution could tlms be obtained. 

III. The precipitates obtained by two different methods gave 
concordant results, though the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is 
small. 

1. 100 c.c. of the cadmium solution w^ere allowed to run into sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen water, A solution of the hydrosulphide w^as thus 
obtained, and w^as precipitated by the addition of ammonium chloride. 
It was then filtered through a Gooch’s crucible, and heated in the 
apparatus above described. In this case, the precipitate was probably 
fairly dry, owing to the suction of the filter-pump. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen only ceased being evolved after heating for 20 hours. 

2. 100 c.c. were diluted to about 200 c.c. and precipitated directly 

by passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through the solution 
slightly acid wdth hydrochloric acid. The sulphide was here also- 
collected on a crucible, and dried in a current of hydrogen. The 
drying in this case occupied only about 1| hours. The sulphide left 
was weighed. Found, 0*5926 gram; calculated, 0*5923 gram. 

Cadmium oxide taken. Calculated BaS04. Excess BaSO^. 

(1.) 0*5265 gram. 0*9584 gram. 0*0429 gram. 

(2.) 0*5265 „ 0*9684 „ 0*0427 „ 

This gives an excess of 4*47 per cent, on the total calculated sulphur. 
This corresponds with the formula 22CdS,HaS, which, however, is 
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nothing more than a convenient way of expressing percentage com¬ 
position. 

Zinc. 

Crystallised zinc salphate was powdered and dried at 110° till its 
weight was constant. The zinc sulphate was then weighed as the 
hydrate ZnS 04 ,H 20 . 

I. Treatment of Zinc Hydrate with Sulphuretted Hydrogen .—This 
has not afforded constant results. In the first experiments, the 
hydrate was precipitated by adding soda to the zinc sulphate solution 
till it was just alkaline. The hydrate, after careful washing, was 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen and water. 

1. In this case, the hydrate was left for a few hours in contact 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the solution being cooled with ice. 

13aS04 found. Calculated. Excess per cent. 

1*4786 grams. 1*2870 grams. 14*7 

2. In one case, when the hydrate was very carefully precipitated, it 
came down in a very gelatinous condition, and on treatment in ice 
with sulphuretted hydrogen water, it dissolved completely in a few 
hours, forming a solution clear by transmitted light, but by reflected 
light having a slightly bluish opalescence. On passing a current of 
hydrogen through this, however, it was precipitated. 

Weight of zinc oxide used, 0*6639 gram. 

BaS04 found. Calculated. Excess per cent. 

0*9420 gram. 0*8642 gram 9*0 

3. A number of ineffectual attempts were made to re-obtain this 
soluble hydrate. In one case, the carefully precipitated hydrate was 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen water in ice, and then left all 
night surrounded with ice. Next day it was re-saturated with sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen. No solution was formed, and the sulphuretted 
hydrogen was then expelled by a current of hydrogen in 2\ hours. 

BaS04 found. BaS04 calculated. Excess per cent. 

0*7587 gram. 0*6592 gram. 13*0 

A new method was sought for obtaining the translucent hydrate, 
and the following mode of procedure was found to answer best:— 
The solution of zinc is allowed to run into excess of caustic soda, by 
which it is completely dissolved. The excess of soda is now neutra¬ 
lised by adding dilute hydrochloric acid, whereupon the zinc hydrate 
is precipitated in a very gelatinous and translucent condition. The 
pr^ecipitate i^ readily washed free from adherent salts. The complete 
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absence of sulphate in the washed hydrate was shown by dissolving it 
in hydrochloric acid, and testing with baric chloride; no trace of 
precipitate was obtained. To prepare the gelatinous hydrate, it is 
advisable not to operate with large quantities of zinc salt at one time. 
Slow precipitation only produces a more granular precipitate. 

4 . 60 c.c. of a different solution were, in this case, allowed to run 
into caustic soda. The precipitate obtained as above described Avas 
washed completely free from sulphate and chloride, and then washed 
off the filter-paper into a Drechsers bottle. The residual zinc, in¬ 
cluding that in the filtrate from the hydrate, was estimated. The 
hydrate was treated with 300 c.c. of water and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
after cooling with ice. It did not dissolve the same day, but was left 
in ice over night. By next morning it had dissolved to a clear solu¬ 
tion, having by reflected light somewhat the appearance of a filtered 
starch solution. A current of hydrogen was passed through the 
solution for 3^ hours; by this time there was only a very feeble 
reaction for sulphuretted hydrogen in the issuing gas, certainly not 
suflScient to indicate an appreciable amount of dissolved gas in the' 
liquid. Idle solution still remained perfectly clear. The sulphur 
was oxidised in the usual way. 

BaSCh found. BnS04 calculated. Excess ])or cent. 

0*2811 gram. 0*2485 gram. 12*9 

5. In another case a nearly complete solution of the hydrosulphide 
was obtained. 

BaS04 found, BaS04 calculated. Excess per cent. 

0*2982 gram. 0*2589 gram. 15 

Precipitated zinc sulphide retains combined water, and the com¬ 
pound formed in the jiresent case is, therefore, probably a hydroxy- 
hydrosulphide. It is impossible to give a definite formula to this 
hydrosulphide, but its composition is approximately that of 7ZnS,H2S, 
Oopper, it will be remembered, gave the definite hydrosulpliide 
7CuS,H2S. 

II. Frecipitafe in Presence of Acid .—Zinc was precipitated in pre¬ 
sence of acetic acid. 

BaS04 found, BaS04 calculated. 

(1.) 0*4961 gmm. 0*4594 gram. 

(2.) 0*4961 „ 0*4594 „ 

This yields about 8 per cent, excess, or expressing it .by a 
formula— 

Sulphur calculateil for 
12ZnS,H2S. 

35*6 


Sulphur found. 
34*7 per cent. 
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The agreement with this formula is far closer than with any other 
simple one. 

Precipitated zinc sulphide is known to contain combined water. 
The composition of the air-dried precipitate is given as 3ZnS,2H20. 
According to this, the precipitated sulphide would have the formula 
12ZnS,H2S,6H20.* 


Bismuth, 

With this metal, we have obtained no evidence of the formation of 
any hydrosulphide. 

I. Treatmeiit of Hydrate until Sulphuretted Hydrogen .—Pure bis¬ 
muth oxide was dissolved in nitric acid, and the nitrate allowed to 
run into strong ammonia. The hydrate so obtained did not contain 
any nitrate. 'It was treated with water and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and left for six days in a closely-stoppered bottle. One sample so 
obtained gave about 0 5 per cent, excess on the total sulphur. 

Another was collected in a crucible, and heated in hydrogen. No 
sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved, the soda, on oxidation, containing 
no trace of sulphate. 

The product of this reaction seems, therefore, to be BiaSy. 

II. Bismuth Precipitates .—A solution of bismuth chloride was 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the precipitate so obtained 
oxidised. 


BaS04 found. BaS04 calculated. Excess per cent. 

(1.) 0*8735 gram. 0*8775 gram. 0 

(2.) 0*8738 ' „ 0-8775 „ 0 

It is thus evident that the bismuth sulphide is precipitated, quite 
uncombined with any sulphuretted hydrogen. It was at first thought 
that the large amount of acid necessarily present might account for 
this result, but the results obtained with the hydrate do not confirm 
that suspicion. 


Silver. 

No method of preparing a definite hydrosulphide in the case of 

silver has been found. 

I. Treatment of the Hydrate .—It has been shown by Carnelley and 
Walker that silver hydrate, AgOH, is stable up to a temperature of 
100°. We, therefore, decided to try the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen on the freshly-pi-ecipitated hydrate. But even after very 

• This formula makes allowance for the loss of weight due to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and reckoned as water in earlier experiments. 
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prolonged treatment the resulting compound did not show a percent¬ 
age of sulphur perceptibly higher than that required for Ag-^S. 

1. Left from Thursday till Monday in contact with sulphuretted 
hydrogen water. 

2. Left from Friday till Monday in contact with sulphuretted 
hydrogen water. 

3. Left six weeks in contact with sulphuretted hydrogen water. 

4. Left four weeks in contact with sulphuretted hydrogen water. 


BaS04 found. 

(1.) 0*9t)97 gram. 

(2.) 10704 „ 

(3.) 0-7346 „ 

(4.) 0*9919 „ 


BaS04 calculated. 

0*9647 gram. 
1-0855 „ 

0*7265 „ 

0*9836 „ 


The final reaction between silver hydrate and sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen seems, therefore, to consist in the formation of the sulphide, 
AgaS. It may be noted that these experiments show that, even on 
prolonged treatment, the precipitation of any noticeable amount of 
sulphur can be avoided. 

II. Silver Solutions. — 1 . Sodium acetate was added to the silver 
nitrate solution, to prevent the liberation of nitric acid. 50 c.c. of 
the solution was boiled, and, on cooling, allowed to run into saturated 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, prepared from boiled water. The 
sulphuretted hydix)gen was then driven out by a current of hydrogen. 

2. 50 c.c. of silver nitrate solution were allowed to run into sulph- 


uretted hydrogen water. 



Ba 804 found. 

BaS 04 calculated. 

Excess per cent. 

(1.) 0*5100 gram. 

0*4718 gi*am. 

8-1 

(2.) 0*5159 „ 

0*4981 „ 

36 


III. Precipitates .—All that can be said about the silver precipitates 
is that they contain sulphuretted hydrogen. Thus, in one case, we 
had BaSOi found, 0*4625 gmm; calculated, 0*4112 gram. 


Antimony, 

With antimony, as with arsenic, it has proved impossible to obtain 
very definite results. The sulphide retains a small but unmistakable 
amount of combined sulphuretted hydrogen. 

I. Neutral .—In these experiments, a solution of tartar emetic was 
used, and, after saturation with sulphuretted hydrogen was treated 
with a current of hydrogen. The sulphide was oxidised in the usual 
Way, After evaporation on the water-bath, a precipitate of barium 

Ton. LXt. L 
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chloride was filtered off*. This was always examined for sulphur or 
basic sulphate, of which it sometimes contained traces. 

Before precipitation with barium chloride, the antimony was de¬ 
posited on platinum. This was found to be absolutely necessary, 
the barium sulphate exhibiting an invincible tendency to carry down 
large quantities of antimony, which could only be extracted from it 
by fusion with soda. 

1 , Solution of the sulphide, obtained as above. 

2. Precipitate obtained from the neutral sulphide solution by 
addition of calcic chloride. 


BaS04 found. 

(1.) 1*1858 grams. 
(2.) 0-641 „ 


BaS04 calculated. 
1*1608 grams. 
0*627 


Excess per cent. 
2*1 
2*2 


Prolonged treatment of antimony sulphide with sulphuretted 
hydrogen water did not effect any solution. 

II. In Presence of Acid. —1. 100 c.c. of tartar emetic solution was 
allowed to run into sulphuretted hydrogen water acid with acetic 
acid. The precipitation was completed by the addition of ammonium 
chloride. The barium sulphate obtained was fused with soda. Only 
a trace of antimony (which had escaped precipitation) was discovered 
in it. 

2. A similar experiment; but in this case the barium sulphate con¬ 
tained no trace of antimony. 


BaS04 found. 

(1.) 0*8974 gram. 
(2.) 0*9028 „ 


Ba804 calculated. Excess per cent. 
0*8600 gram. 4*4 

0*8600 „ 4*9 


It is curious that in this case a higher hydrosulphide seems to be 
formed in presence of acid. 

To confirm the presence of combined sulphuretted hydrogen, some 
of the sulphide, after careful washing, was treated with absolute 
alcohol on a Gooch’s crucible and then heated. Owing to a defect in 
the apparatus, the experiment could not be made quantitative, but 
the sulphide continued to give off sulphuretted hydrogen for several 
hours. 


Indium, 

It was found very difficult to deal with the sulphidq of this metal, 
but the following experiment is worthy of note. 

indium oxide was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated by 
ammonia, and the hydrate treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

For 10 minutes the colour Trained white; it then gradualjy 
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rhanped to a pale-yellow tint. It was left saturated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen at 0 *^, still retaining its pale-yellow colour. After an hour, 
it was freed from sulphuretted hydrogen by means of a current of 
hydrooren, the colour being observed to gradually deepen till it had 
the full yellow tint of indium sulphide. After 2;^ hours, only a very 
faint reaction for sulphuretted hydrogen was obtained. 

BaS04 found. Calculated for 10283. 

0*9575 gram. 0 9760 gram. 

The decomposition has thus not only broken down the hydro¬ 
sulphide, but is attacking the I 112 S 3 itself. The interest of this ex¬ 
periment lies in the formation of the white compound from the 
hydrate ; tliis is very probably tbe normal hydrosulphide, and the 
experiment suggests that in other cases where sulphuretted hydrogen 
acts on a metallic hydrate, it is not the sulphide, but the hydrosulph¬ 
ide, which is first formed. Thus, with copper, we do not have the 
sulphate formed and then taking up the sulphuretted hydrogen, but 
we have the hydrosulphide first formed and then breaking down. In 
the case of silver, on the other hand, the sulphide Ag^S appears to be 
formed by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the hydrate, but 
in this case the action proceeds no further. 

The same white indium compound, as is well known, is formed by 
treating indium sulphide with ammonium hydrosulphide. 

Gold, 

Our experiments on gold hydronnlphide were, unfortunately, made 
while we were unacquainted with the thorough work of Ludwig 
Hoffmann and Gerhardt Kriiss on the sulphides of gold. As we 
assumed tlie formation of the trisulphide, AU 2 S 3 , th’s deprives our 
I’esalts of any quantitative value. There is, however, little doubt that 
gold sulphide has the power of curabiniiig with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
for, on drying the precipitated sulphide at 100 °, distinct evidence of 
the evolution of the gas is obtained. 

Our sulphides were obtained by allowing the gold solution to flow 
into sulphuretted hydi'ogeu water kept continually saturated by a 
current of the gas. Under these circumstances, and in absence of 
excess of acid, a deep-brown solution of gold sulphide is obtained, 
which precipitates either on standing for some hours or on treatment 
with acid. 

The following experiment, which we have not yet been able to re¬ 
peat, was performed with a precipitate thus obtained. The sulphide 
was carefully extracted with carbon bisulphide. In washing the 
precipitate, a mixture of alcohol and amyl alcohol was used ; a 

L 2 
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solation of carbon bisulphide in the mixture acts as a rapid solvent 
of sulphur. 

BaS04 found. Calculated for AU283. Calculated for Au^Sj. 

1*1200 grams. 1*2190 grams. 0*8126 gram. 

It is quite possible that we may here be dealing with a mixture of 
sulphides. This must be determined by further investigation. 

Summary. 

Though as yet incomplete, the following points seem already 
proved by the above research:— 

1. Of the metals precipitable by sulphuretted hydrogen almost all 
are capable of forming hydrosulphides. 

2. These hydrosulphides are in some cases definite compounds of 
considerable stability, though of high molecular weight. 

3. The action of acids seems, as a rule, to be to cause these 
hydrosulphides to lose part of their sulphuretted hydrogen and thus 
to produce compounds of higher and higher molecular weight. 

4. That by dissolving the precipitated sulphates in sulphuretf/ed 
hydrogen water, or other means, solutions of these hydrosulphides 
may be obtained, which sometimes exhibit no tendency to deposit a 
precipitate even after months of keeping. 

5. The experiments tend also to support the conclusions that the 
sulphides themselves are in most cases polymerides of a very high 
molecular weight. 

6. Among others, hydrosulphides, the composition of which agrees 
more or less exactly with the following formulm, have been 
obtained:— 

Copper .... 7CuS,H2S ; 9CuS,H3S; 22CuS,H3S. 

Mercuiy .., 31HgS,H2S; 62HgS,H2S. 

7. Bismuth appears to be incapable of forming a hydrosulphide. 

University College^ 

London, 
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X .—The Physical Constitution of some Sulphide Solutions. 

By Harold Pictow. 

The difficulty of eusuring the complete precipitation of certain “ in¬ 
soluble” metallic sulphides has long been known. There has, how¬ 
ever, been little or •no systematic examination of the solutions of 
“ insoluble ” sulphides. In the previous paper, it has been shown that 
such sulphide solutions, of not inconsiderable strength, may be very 
easily obtained. I may here briefly recapitulate the methods 
employed :— 

1. The metallic solution is allowed to run into sulphuretted 
hydrogen water kept saturated by a stream of the gas. It may then 
be freed from uncombined sulphuretted hydrogen by a current of 
hydrogen, or dialysed to free it from salts. 

2. The metallic hydrates are suspended in water and treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

3. The metallic sulphides, in a freshly precipitated state, are sus¬ 
pended in water and treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

These methods are used according as, in the particular case, one or 
other is most applicable. The solutions obtained have been shown 
in the previous paper to contain combined sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
be, in fact, solutions of hydrosulphides. 

By the first method we may obtain the solution of any metallic 
sulphide provided no great excess of acid be present. The second 
method is not always applicable, but has been used by us in the case 
of copper and zinc. The third method is applicable to mercury or 
copper. To give a general idea of the strength of these solutions, the 
following facts may be mentioned. An arsenide acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, if allowed to run into sulphuretted hydrogen water, wnll 
readily give a solution containing about 5 gmms of sulphide in the 
litre, whilst in the case of mercuric sulphide, a solution containing 
about 10 grams of sulphide to the litre is readily obtainable. The 
question naturally suggests itself, Are these apparent solutions 
actually solutions, or do they merely contain the solid in a very fine 
state of suspension ? When fairly dilute and free fi'om salts, some 
of the sulphides show no symptoms of settling, even after several 
months. But the addition of salts or acid will often ensure rapid 
precipitation. On the other hand, the re-solubility of some of the 
sulphides after precipitation closely simulates true solution; for in¬ 
stance, on treating mercuric sulphide with sulphuretted hydrogen 
water, the sulphide redissolves. It is, at first sight, difficult to believe 
that the sulphuretted hydrogen should have power to cause very fine 
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division and suspension of the sulphide, but be unable to produce 
perfect solution. 

Questions like these made it seem advisable to undertake a thorough 
investigation into the physical character of these solutions, which 
promised results of no little interest. 

The solutions chosen for examination were those of mercury, 
arsenic, and antimony sulphides. 

In general terms, the results obtained are as follows :—In the three 
cases under examinatioi?, the fact has been established that they are 
composed entirely of very minute, solid particles or of very large 
molecular aggregates. In all cases the particles are large enough to 
give results with TyndalTs experiment with a beam of light. They 
are, however, small enough in some cases to simulate the phenomena 
of liquid diffusion (in the absence of any membrane). They afford 
a series proceeding from what is more easily proved to be pseudo¬ 
solution to matter in a state which more strikingly simulates that of 
true solution. At one end of the series, we have pseudo-solutions, 
resolvable under a high power of the microscope into crowds of 
minute suspended particles in rapid Brownian movement; at the 
other end, we have solutions which refuse to be analysed by the 
microscope, which diffuse more or less after the fashion of true solu¬ 
tions, but which, even in exceedingly dilute solutions, reveal the 
presence of particles not too minute to scatter a beam of light. 

These being, broadly, the results obtained, I will now proceed to 
give the experimental evidence, arranging it in such a way as to pass 
from more obvious pseudo-solution to what is more nearly allied to 
true solution as we are accustomed to conceive of it. 


Mercury. 

Preparation. —The sulphide precipitate may be prepared either in 
the ordinary way or by allowing an acidified solution of mercuric 
chloride to flow into sulphuretted hydrogen water. The carefully- 
washed precipitate is then washed into a Drechsers bottle provided 
with stopcocks to prevent access of air, and there treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. In from one to two hours, the sulphide 
will have completely dissolved. The dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen 
may then be expelled by a current of pure hydrogen. 

General Properties. —Solutions containing about 10 grams of sulph¬ 
ide to the litre may be readily obtained free from uncombined sulpha 
uretted hydrogen. Stronger solutions are obtainable in presence of 
4issolved sulphuretted hydrogen. By transmitted light, the solniiou 
lias a very clear, brown colom% which in strong solutions becomes so 
dark as only to be transparent in thin payers. By reflected light, the 
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solution appears darker and somewhat turbid. When kept in absence 
of dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen, the upper part of the liquid in 
the course of five or six days becomes somewhat paler. The lower 
portions of the liquid grow denser and darker, and after some weeks 
the whole of the sulphide is slowly deposited as a precipitate. But 
though, as a final result, we have a precipitate formed, this is no 
adequate proof that in the freshly prepared solution we are not deal- 
ing with a true solution. In presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
conditions are different; the behaviour of the sulphide under these 
circumstances is being investigated. 

On the addition of salts, the sulphide is more or less rapidly pre¬ 
cipitated. 

Application of ItaouWsMethod ,—It was thought that if there were true 
solution, some lightmight be thrown upon the molecular complexity of 
the dissolved hydrosulphide by the application of Raoult’s method 
for determining molecular weights. No depression of the freezing 
j>oint could, however, be detected, and, after freezing, a considerable 
quantity of the dissolved hydrosulphide remained precipitated. It is 
obvious that the failure to observe any depression might simply be 
due to very high molecular w'eight. 

Microscopical Examination ,—The most direct evidence on the sub¬ 
ject would obviously be that of rendering the suspended particles, if 
such there be, visible to the eye. The first trials were made with a 
microscope having a magnifying power of about 600 diameters. 
Fix)m the result, I was at first led to suspect that a true solution was 
being dealt wdth. The clear field was not in any way resolvable. It 
seemed perfectly homogeneous. Owing, however, to some circum¬ 
stances which once more suggested that the sulphides did not, in the 
ordinary sense, form perfect solutions, I decided to repeat the micro¬ 
scopical examination, using a higher magnifying power. A micro¬ 
scope, with an immersion lens and capable of magnifying about 
1000 diameters, was kindly lent me by Professor E. A. Schiifer. 
The mercury solution was first examined with a power of about 
800 diameters, the lens being immersed in the liquid. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen was in this case absent. The following is a description of 
what is seen. At first it is impossible to make out anything beyond 
a dimly granular appearance; but gradually one becomes aware of 
exceedingly minute particles in very rapid Brownian movement. The 
apparently homogeneous solution is really the scene of ceaseless 
oscillations of innumerable solid particles, crowded together so 
closely that very little free path is left. Indeed, this last fact is the 
probable explanation of their being seen at alh In a dilute solution, 
the motion most likely becomes so rapid as to render the particles 
invisible. 
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The presence of minute, vibrating particles in this apparently 
homogeneous solution is thus placed beyond dispute, but it is still 
quite conceivable that these particles are suspended in a certain 
amount of true solution. Other methods for ascertaining whether or 
not any true solution is present suggested themselves, but were not 
readily applicable to the case of mercury. Thus, for example, the 
difPusibility of the solution could not well be tried, owing to the fact 
that the mercury solution does not keep well in absence of sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen. These methods will be described under arsenic 
and antimony. Meanwhile, the result of two other experiments on 
the mercury solution may be mentioned. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell .—A small porous cell was carefully 
washed till all traces of impurity had been got rid of. After closing 
the mouth of the cell by a caoutchouc cork, it was partially immersed 
in a mercuric sulphide solution and a vacuum created within the cell 
by means of a filter-pump. The liquid slowly filtered through, but was 
quite colourless, the sulphide being completely removed. 

Spectroscopical Examination .—Observed in thin layers, the solution 
gave a continuous absorption in the violet and blue, no bands being 
observable. 


Arsenic («) and (fi). 

In the case of arsenic, it will be well to divide the subject into two 
sections, one of which will be discussed before, and the other aftei*, 
antimony. Under the present heading. Arsenic (a), I shall set down 
the results obtained with two different arsenic solutions. One solu¬ 
tion was obtained by dissolving arsenious acid in a solution of hydro¬ 
gen potassium tartrate; the other was obtained from an acidified 
arsenite. When required free from salts, these solutions were sub¬ 
jected to dialysis. 


a .—Arsenical Tartrate Solution. 

Preparation ,—Arsenious acid was dissolved by boiling with acid 
potassium tartrate. The solution thus obtained was diluted and 
allowed to run into sulphuretted hydrogen water. The liquid was 
then freed from uncombined sulphuretted hydrogen by a current of 
hydrogen. 

General Properties .—Solutions containing about 6 grams of sulph¬ 
ide to the litre can be obtained; these, by transmitted light, have a 
clear yellow colour, becoming darker and slightly reddish in a strong 
solution. The solutions are strongly fluorescent, and by reflected 
light, look pale and turbid. 

Weak solutions keep well, but the stronger ones deposit a small 
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amount of precipitate after some months. The presence of sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen does not seem to affect this slight precipitation. 

The solution may be boiled without producing precipitation. On 
long-continued boiling, however, the sulphide seems to be partially 
decomposed, though the solution is not precipitated (see previous 
paper). 

Microscopical Examination. —In the case of this arsenic solution, it 
was more difficult to discern the presence of particles than with 
mercury. The full power of 1000 diameter^ was barely sufficient to 
resolve the solution into its constituent particles ; these were exceed¬ 
ingly minute, but even with this power, it needed practice to discern 
them. A granular appearance could gradually be made out, and it 
then became apparent that the granules were endowed with a rapid 
dancing motion. 

Diffusion Experiment. —No exact diffusion experiment was made in 
this case, but it was observed that the tartmte had the power of 
carrying out the arsenic particles by its own diffusion. The diffusion 
of the tartrate being due to its molecular motion, the bombardment 
of these molecules must have sufficed to move the sulphide particles. 

Spectrnscopical Examination. —The solution gave a continuous ab¬ 
sorption in the violet and blue. 

p.—Solution obtained from an Acidified Arsenite. 

Preparation. —Arsenious acid was dissolved in caustic soda, and the 
solution allowed to flow into sulphuretted hydrogen water. The 
solution w'as dialysed to fi'oe it from salts. 

General Properties. —In general appearance, <fec., this solution is 
similar to that just described. A solution containing 5 grams of 
sulphide to the litre can readily be obtained. The solution, freed 
from salts, keeps distinctly better than the one described above; a 
bottle in my possession, closed with an ordinary stopper and thus 
somewhat liable to oxidation, has been kept for a year; it has 
deposited some precipitate, but the amount is small, and when last 
examined, the solution still remained unresolvable by the microscope. 
Salts, as usual, cause precipitation. 

Microscopical Examination. —It has at present proved impossible to 
resolve this solution with the microscope. It presents the appeai'ance 
of a perfectly homogeneous liquid. 

Difusion Experiments. —The diffusion experiments gave interesting 
results. The diffusion method is obviously of great use in determin¬ 
ing whether the solutions are composed only in part or wholly of 
suspended solid. It was quite conceivable that the particles discerned 
in certain oases with the microscope only formed pax*t of the whole 
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sulphide present, and that the rest was actually in true solution. To 
attack this question, the following consideration was made use of. 
It was thought possible that whilst a true solution would be un¬ 
doubtedly diffusible, suspended particles might very likely not diffuse. 
In the event of there being no diffusion, it was obviously proved 
that the whole of the sulphide present was in a state of suspension. 

Graham’s method for liquid diffusion was adopted, the liquid being 
placed in a small wide-mouthed bottle within a large beaker and 
covered with water. A solution of arsenic hydrosulphide, obtained 
by allowing an arsenite acid with hydrochloric acid to run into sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen water, was dialysed until free from all chlorides and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It remained quite clear by transmitted light. 
The small bottle was filled with this solution, and closed with a glass 
plate attached to a glass rod. Water was then poured into the 
beaker, and siphoned out to remove traces cf sulphide which had 
escaped in closing the bottle. Finally, the beaker w^as well filled 
above the level of the small bottle, and the glass plate carefully 
removed. After 32 days, there was absolutely no sign of diffusion ; 
the outer water remained perfectly colourless, and contained no trace 
of ai’senic. It is evident from this experiment that the whole of the 
sulphide is present in a state of suspension. No tendency to settle 
was exhibited by the suspended solid. It is noteworthy that these 
minute solid particles, though in mpid vibratory motion, are incapable 
of diffusion, and it is difficult to say exactly why they should not 
diffuse. It might be expected that a particle at the surface, finding 
its movement less hindered in one direction than the other, would 
jiass beyond the general surface of the other particles. Yet this is 
not the case. 


Antimony, 

The only antimony solution obtainable is that resulting from the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen on a solution of tartar emetic. 

Preparation .—A moderately dilute solution of tartar emetic is 
allowed to flow into saturated sulphuretted hydrogen water. 

General Properties .—The solution has a fine orange-red colour by 
transmitted light, and is only slightly fluorescent. It keeps well, but 
has a tendency to deposit small quantities of sulphide. The sulphide 
is not precipitated by boiling. 

Microscopical Examination ,—In this case again, it was impossible to 
ascertain the presence of particles by microscopical examination. The 
liquid appeared absolutely clear and homogeneous. Some of the 
lartrate solution was set dialysing on December 1, 1890. As the 
dialysis proceeded the solution was observed to become more strongly 
fluorescent. Renewed treatment of a portion of the liquid 
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salphnretted hydrogen did not in any way diminish this fluorescence. 
On D€K 5 omber 11, some of the liquid was examined microscopically, 
and it was now possible to discern the presence of excessively minute 
particles of about the same dimensions as those observable with the 
arsenical tartrate solution. On further dialysis, by which means all 
the tartrate present was eliminated, the antimcmy began to precipitate, 
and in the course of a few weeks was completely thrown down. This 
is interesting, as showing the progress of a gradual condensation 
occurring among the minute particles. There was no sudden or 
irregular change, but, apparently, a regular increase of size among 
all the particles, forcibly reminding us of molecular condensation. In 
what way the tartrate prevents this condensation, it is difficult to say. 

Diffusion Experiment ,—The method of diffusion was again used 
successfully to answer the question as to how this solution is con¬ 
stituted. But, as in this case the antimony solution cannot be ob¬ 
tained in absence of tartrate, it was necessary to use the device of 
having the same strength of tartmte both within and without the 
diffusing bottle. This was accordingly done. Some of the antimony 
solution was allowed to diffuse into tartrate of the same strength 
from June 5 to June 29. During this time no diffusion occurred. 
This settles the question as regards the antimony solution, and proves 
that it is not a true solution. Subsequently it was thought that 
perhaps the particles might be smaller and more capable of diffusion 
when much diluted. A very dilute antimony solution w^as set diffus¬ 
ing on July 27, 1891. By October, absolutely no diffusion had oc¬ 
curred ; indeed the liquid had settled somewhat in the bottle, owing 
• perhaps to the dilution of the acid tartrate present. 

When the outer liquid does not contain tartrate, diffusion is at once 
observed. 

TiinJalVs Experiment .—Tyndall has shown that light, scattered by 
finely-divided particles, is completely polarised. 

Some of the antimony solution was sealed in a tube, and a beam 
of light from a lime-light lantern passed through the liquid. The 
rounded extremity of the tube acts as a concentniting lens, and 
enables the path of any beam to be very clearly traced. In this case, 
the track of the beam was marked by a beautiful, soft, red glow, fhe 
light of which, on examination with a NicoFs prism, was found to be 
completely polarised. The solution, therefore, has no true fluorescence, 
but consists of excessively minute particles in suspension. The most 
dilute antimony solutions gave similar results.’* The distilled water 
employed showed practically no beam. 

Filtration through a Porous GelL —A porous cell was kept exbaustc d 
• Applied to the mercury liulpliide solution above discussed, this experiment, as 
might be expected,* yields similar results. 
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by a filter-pump and plungfed into the freshly-prepared clear, red 
antimony solution. The liquid filtered through was quite colourless. 
This experiment tends to support the belief that the whole of the 
antimony is present in suspension. 

Coagulation Experiment, —As another means of testing the condition 
of the dissolved sulphide, that of its sudden coagulation was used. 
A true solution so coagulated should develop heat. Careful experi¬ 
ments were made on coagulating a strong antimony solution with a 
few drops of calcium chloride. Not the smallest change of temperature 
could be observed, although a change of 0 * 02 ° could have been easily 
seen with the thermometer used. 

Spectroscopical Examiruition ,—Like all the other sulphide solutions 
examined, this liquid gave a continuous absorption in the violet and 
blue. 

Arsenic ( 7 ). 

In this case, the solutions were obtained from pure arsenious acid 
dissolved in water. The acid was dissolved by continuous boiling, 
and, under these conditions, a strong solution may be obtained. 

Preparation .—The arsenious acid was allowed to flow into saturated 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, through which a current of the gas 
was continually passing. The uncombined sulphuretted hydrogen 
was then removed by a current of hydrogen. 

General Properties ,—In appearance this solution resembles arsenic 
(a) and (S). It readily forms solutions containing 11 or 12 grams of 
sulphide to the litre. A strong solution kept for four months in a 
scaled bulb has deposited a mere trace of precipitate. Weak solu¬ 
tions, kept for the same time, are almost entirely unchanged. But 
the permanence of the solution is somewhat variable. Though clear 
by transmitted light, the strong solutions have by reflected light a 
densely milky appearance. 

The solution is not precipitated by boiling, but the addition of 
certain salts rapidly effects precipitation. Calcium chloride is here 
again specially potent. 

Microscopical Examination ,—The microscope, as might be expected 
from the case of arsenic (/3), affords no evidence of the existence of 
solid particles. 

Diffusion Experiments .—On account of the results invariably ob¬ 
tained in other cases, it seemed hardly worth while to submit this 
solution to the diffusion test. However, I decided to perform the 
experiment. The same apparatus was used as in the case of 
arsenic (/3). To my surprise, by the following day, distinct diffusion 
was observed. It seemed just possible lhat the diffusion might be 
due to some impurity. Another specimen of resublimed arsenious 
oxide was therefore used, and, after treatment with sulphux*etted 
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hydroji^en, was very carefully freed from nncorabined gas by a current 
of hydrogen. This specimen, however, again difFused markedly in 
the course of a few days. 

It occurred to me that perhaps some small quantity of true solution 
might be at first fonned which would disappear on keeping. To 
give time for further condensation, some of the sulphide solution 
prepared as above described was accordingly sealed up in a glass 
bulb at the end of July. On October 14, the bulb was opened aiid 
some of the liquid placed in the small diffusion bottle. This was 
then closed with a glass plate in the usual way, covered with dis¬ 
tilled water, and left covered till next day to acquire the temperature 
of the room. On October 15, the diffusion bottle was uncovered 
at 1 o’clock, the outer liquid being left quite colourless. By the 
next day, marked diffusion had occurred, which day by day increased. 
It had been previously observed that on prolonged diffusion with 
exposure to air, the sulphide solution becomes altered, arse nious acid 
being found in the outer liquid. In the present case, therefore, the 
diffusion was stopped on October 26, by which time the outer 
liquid was deeply coloured. The diffusion is of course slow, but to 
give some rough idea of its rate the following numbers are given. 
The diffusion in this case occupied 11 days. The main object of the 
experiment was to ascertain wdiether a weighable quantity would 
diffuse. 

Capacity of AsgSg Volume of A82S3 Diameter 

email bottle. in bottle. outer liquid. in outer liquid. of bottle. 

77 c.c. 0*8210 gram. 350 c.c. 0*1185 gram. 30 mm. 

The diffusion of a dicliromate solution of similar strength w^ould 
be completed in five or six days. 

We have here the rather remarkable fact of particles so small as to 
diffuse after the fashion of the molecules of a liquid, yet revealing 
themselves as solid particles under the scrutiny of other tests. That 
the diffusion is due to the motion of the particles themselves, and not 
to that of the w^ater molecules, is made quite clear from the previous 
diffusion experiments. For instance, with antimony it was found that 
diffusible substance (acid potassium tartrate) could carry out the 
sulphide when present in the little bottle alone, but not when present 
in equal strength throughout both liquids. 

TyndalVs iJxperiment .—On sending a beam of lime-ligbt through 
the diffusible arsenic solution, the track of the beam was marked by a 
soft, yellow glow, the light of which, when examined by a Nicol’s 
prism, was found to be completely polarised. This is proof positive 
of the existence of solid particles, but how is the presence of any true 
solution to be disproved ? Analogy forcibly suggests that this solu- 
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tion will resemble the others in being homogeneous rather than 
partly solution and partly suspended solid. But something more 
than this is needed. 

Obviously, if there be any true solution, it is this which will be 
fi^st formed on allowing the arsenious acid to flow slowly into sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen water. Hence, if a very dilute solution be thus 
carefully prepared, there should be no particles present capable of 
revealing themselves in a beam of light. Accordingly, some dilute 
arsenious acid solution was allowed to flow very slowly into sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen water. An exceedingly dilute sulphide solution of a 
faint yellow colour was thus obtained.* When examined with a beam, 
the track of the light was, however, still marked by a.soft glow of 
polarised light. This seems to leave little room for doubt that the 
diffusible sulphide solution is entirely composed of particles suffici¬ 
ently large to scatter light. The fact that after long keeping the 
sulphide still retains its diffusibility also forcibly suggests that the 
diffusibility is not due to the presence of a little true solution at first 
formed. It is inconceivable that a solution so unstable as to be 
y artially precipitated even in exceedingly dilate solutions when first 
formed could remain unchanged for months in the presence of a com¬ 
paratively vast amount of solid. 

Coagulation Experiment. —It was thought that perhaps some 
evidence as to the state of the sulphide might be obtained from sudden 
coagulation of the liquid. Careful experiments were made by coagu¬ 
lation with a few drops of calcium chloride, but not the slightest change 
of temperature w^as discernible. 

Application of Raoult's Method. —No perceptible depression of the 
freezing point was obtained. 

Some General Properties, of the Sulphide Solutions, 

It has already been observed that these solutions are precipitated 
by salts or acids. But these bodies are by no means equally active in 
producing precipitation. The following substances were added to an 
arsenic solution [arsenic (/8)] with the results stated. 

Precipitate (but sometimes only 

when strong). Do not precipitate. 

Calcinnqi cjblpride (at once). Sodium borate- 

Sodium chloride. Sodium acetate* 

Ammonium chloride Ammonium succinate. 

Chrome alum. Gallic acid. 

Sodium phosphomplybd^te* Alcohol. 

Sodium pho^epbate., 

* These dilute areenious sulphide solutions are beautifully clear and transparent, 
and hj their appearance suggest that they are perf^t solutions. 
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On freezing the solutions completely, almost the whole of the 
sulphide is precipitated. The similarity of the absorption spectra 
has been already noted. 

On evaporation in a vacuum, mercury and arsenic sulphides yield 
a colloidal mass. 

Summary, 

The sulphide solutions examined have been shown to consist en¬ 
tirely of very minute solid particles in each case revealed by 
Tyndall’s experiment. 

In two cases, mercury and arsenic (a), these particles have been 
found to be visible with a powerful microscope, and have been ob¬ 
served to bo, as nearly as could be determined, of the same size and 
all in rapid vibratory motion. In one case, that of antimony, the 
gradual condensation of the particles from those quite invisible under 
the microscope to those just visible, but of uniform size, and finally 
to larger aggregations ultimately settling as precipitate, has been 
followed. 

In the case of arsenic ( 7 ), these particles are so finely divided, or 
vibrate so rapidly as to simulate the behaviour of molecules composing 
a liquid. They are capable of diffusion, and retain this power even 
after prolonged keeping. 

The obvious thef)retical suggestions of these experiments I pro¬ 
pose to deal with in the next paper, in which a number of observations 
on colloid solutions will be recorded. In closing, however, it may be 
pointed out that while sulphuretted hydrogen can split up mercuric 
sulphide into minute vibrated particles in a state of very perfect 
suspension, and arsenic sulphide is capable of existing in a state of 
suspension so perfect as to simulate the phenomena of liquid diffusion, 
but yet revealing solid particles by Tyndall’s experiment, it is easy to 
conceive of a case in which the process of subdivision has gone still 
further, and Tyndall’s experiment is no longer adequate to discover 
the suspended particles. Passing on from this, there seems no satis¬ 
factory reason for imagining the existence of any sharp boundary 
between solution and pseudo-solution. It is quite possible that the 
one merges by imperceptible gradations into the other. In this 
event, the vibratory motion of these minute particles, which so forcibly 
reminds one of molecular motion, becomes a phenomenon of special 
interest. This subject will be more conveniently dealt with in the 
following paper. 

Umversity Odlege, 

London. 
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XI .—Solution avd Pseudo-solution, Part 1. 

By Harold Picton and S. Ernest Linder. 

Introduction. 

In the previous paper, one of us has examined three special cases or 
apparent solution, namely, those of mercury, antimony, and arsenic 
sulphides. These liquids, which in many ways resemble ordinary 
colloidal solutions, were found to present a series passing from matter 
in a state of subdivision not too fine to allow of its observation under the 
microscope, to particles so fine as to diffuse in the manner of ordinary 
solutions. Arsenic sulphide, indeed, was found capable in itself of 
presenting us with three different types of solution, distinguished in 
the paper as arsenious sulphide a, /i, and 7. Arsenic a is made up 
of particles just visible under the microscope, arsenic p contains no 
visible particles, whilst arsenic 7 contains particles so minute as to 
be diffusible. The case of mercury sulphide was specially interesting, 
as the sulphide, after precipitation, is easily dissolved in sulphuretted 
hydrogen water, and in this solution the vibrating particles are clearly 
discernible under the microscope (see previous paper). 

We have here what appears to be a half-way stage towards true solu- 
tion. The suggestion is at once forced upon our minds that the state 
of pseudo-solution would gradually merge into that of true solution by 
carrying the subdivision farther and farther, till finally, perhaps, we 
may have the substance dissociated into ions. To trace the steps 
somewhat further would obviously be a task of no little interest. And 
on asking ourselves what solutions are most likely to furnish stages 
in the phenomena of solution between those of arsenic 7 and those of 
true solution, the case of ordinary colloidal solutions at once suggests 
itself. Thus the investigation into the nature of the sulphide solu¬ 
tions just described had not proceeded far before it was determined 
to follow it up with some experiments on a variety of colloidal 
solutions. Some of these have now been examined, and we have also 
obtained interesting evidence with regard to the transition from 
colloidal to crystalloidal solution, part of which we shall lay before tho 
Society in this paper. 

Before describing our own experiments, it will be well to give a 
short account of previous work on the subject. 

Graham, it will be remembered, supposed the non-dialysability of 
colloids to be due to the size of their molecules, which be con» 
sidered too large to pass through the pores of the membrane. A 
certain mystery has long hung about the facts of colloidal solution, 
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and that colloids are substances of very great njolecular complexity 
has of late become increasingly evident. Theory has oscillated 
between the two conceptions of very large molecular aggregates and 
very finely divided particles. Perhaps in the end the two theories 
mean the same thing. 

Ostwald (Lehrb. d, allg, Chem,, 1, 52) and Paternb {Zeit, physikaL 
Cliem., 4, 457) have both suggested that colloidal solutions are prob¬ 
ably composed of very finely divided solids in a state of suspension. 
But experimental evidence has been almost entirely wanting. 

Bams and Schneider, in a paper on colloidal silver in the Zeitschrift 
f ar physiJcalische Chemie (8, 278), have recently made an attempt to 
supply this want. They support the theory that colloidal solution in 
general is merely a condition of suspension.* With the main ten¬ 
dency of their arguments we are in agreement, but there are some 
portions of their work to which we are obliged to take exception. 
We propose to briefly examine the paper here. Barus and Schneider 
have specially investigated the case of Carey Lea’s soluble silver. 
Their solutions were obtained by reducing with ferrous citrate, and 
redisRolving the silver thus obtained. The solution presents many 
points of similarity to the sulphide solutions discussed by one of us 
in the previous paper. It is slightly fluorescent, it is coagulated by 
the addition of certain substances, and also by freezing, but it does 
not settle spontaneously. The solution, however, does not lend itself 
so easily to exact chemical or physical examination, since it cannot bo 
obtained free from iron salts. 

The experimental work of the paper may be considered under two 
heads: first, experiments on the electrical resistance of the silver 
solution; and, secondly, experiments on the sedimentation of the 
solution when partially coagulated. The silver in solution is found 
to act as a non-conductor ; indeed, according to the experiments, the 
stronger the silver solution the greater the resistance. This is some¬ 
what unintelligible, but the measurements are complicated by the 
presence of electrolytes in the solution. From the fact that the 
metallic silver in solution does not act as a conductor, they conclude 
that it is not present in the molecular state, but rather in the condition 
of finely-divided suspended particles. This reasoning appears, how¬ 
ever, to us to be by no means conclusive, for what evidence is there 
that would lead us to expect silver in a state of true solution to act 
as a conductor ? 

The coagulation of pseudo-solutions, on the addition of certain salts 
or acids, cannot be ascribed merely to diminished viscosity of the 

* To prevent any misconception, wo may say that our work on the sulphides 
(see preceding papers) was begun in 1888 , and that the present paper was actually 
being prepared before we became aware of this work. 
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water, since the traces of acid or salt necessary would be quite in» 
adequate to produce so profound an effect. This had previously been 
shown by Barus, The authors suppose the coagulation to be due to 
the separation of the particles. 

To arrive at some idea of the size of the silver particles, the authors 
make use of the following equation:—• 

® = I - l‘)9^ 

where x = rate of subsidence of the particle. 

ri = viscosity of the suspending medium. 
p = specific gravity of particle. 
p = specific gravity of medium, 
r = radius of particle. 

Now iP, 17 , p, and p are constants, g is obviously constant, and thus r 
alone varies. 

As the silver particles do not subside, they have to base any calcu¬ 
lations on a partially coagulated solution. Inserting values in the 
above equation, and taking Kohlrausch’s value for the size of the 
water molecule, they find that the diameter of the particles in a 
coagulating silver solution may be as small as that of 70 water mole¬ 
cules. Calculations of this kind are very fascinating, but we confess 
to grave doubts as to the validity of the above equation. It is evident 
from the fact that the solvent can effect this fine subdivision, that 
there is some action between solid and solvent, whilst the above 
equation presupposes none. The fact, too, that particles visible under 
the microscope exhibit so very little tendency to settle does not seem 
to coincide with the assumptions of the equation.* 

Prange is quoted as having observed evolution of heat on coagula¬ 
tion of the silver solution. Prange is also quoted as having obtained 
a negative result with Tyndall’s experiment (ilVc. d. Trav, Chim. des 
Fays-bas^ 9, 125). 

The evidence upon which most stress. is laid in the above-quoted 
paper seems tons to be decidedly inconclusive. It is also noteworthy 
that throughout this paper there is an assumption that if the colloidal 
solutions contain very finely divided particles, the solution is a fact 
of mere mechanical suspension and nothing more. This is evident, too, 
from their method of calculating the size of the suspended particles. 
An assumption of this kind seems to us to be quite irreconcilable with 
fact. There is a reaction other than mechanical between the solvent and 
the solid, even in these cases of colloidal solution. Otherwise the re- 

* Compare some observations of Jackson (Froo, Chem, a 9(W?., 1891,178) men¬ 
tioned in the discassion of this paper. 
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solubility of precipitated colloids becomes an impossibility, and the 
extreme permanence of some colloidal solutions is exceedingly hard 
to explain. Moreover it will be shown, in at least one case in the 
following paper, that there is undoubted molecular attraction or 
chemical combination between the colloid and its solvent. 

General Statement. 

Our intention in this part of the paper is to carry further the 
examination, begun by one of us, into the connection between suspen¬ 
sion and solution. We have now made a general survey of the 
ground, and we propose in this section to. trace further the change 
from obvious suspension to true colloidal solution, and to make some 
attempt to follow the apparently continuous change into the regions 
of crystalloidal solution. Our object being to follow this continuous 
change, rather than to examine individual cases, we have embodied in 
the present part results obtained with typical examples, and we shall 
leave the examination of a larger array of individual cases for a 
future occasion. 

Whatever can throw any light upon the mechanism of solution 
must be of interest. We have undertaken to follow up the various 
states of suspension and solution through their different grades, in 
the hope that an exact examination of the changes which occur in 
the passage from one grade to another may shed some light upon 
the vexed question, What is it that happens when a body dissolves ? 

The questions to which we seek an answer in these researches are, 
broadly, the following;— 

What is the nature of colloidal solution ? Does the solid, dissolved 
in these solutions, exist in the form of tinely-divided particles, 
discernible by optical or other means ? If such be the constitution 
of any colloidal solution, would it in any case be possible to see these 
particles under the microscope ? Does the dissolved substance in 
any crystalloidal solution exist in the form of particles which can, by 
any means, be discerned ? May there be a perfectly continuous 
gradation from suspension to crystalloidal solution ? Supposing that 
such a series can be made out, what is the nature of the forces by 
which, in the lower grades of solution, the particles are held in 
suspension ? What is the nature of these finely-divided particles, if 
they exist ? 

In the following pages we hope to show how these questions can be 
answered. 

Experimental Results. 

The colloids at present examined have confirmed the suspicions 
suggested by the investigation of the sulphide solutions. The present 
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paper only deals Tvith the [few cases at present examined, and ddes 
not pretend to be in any way exhaustive. The results of the more 
extended investigation which we intend to undertake, both of colloidal 
solution, and, if possible, of its passage into crystalloidal solution, 
we shall embody in Part II of this paper, which we hope to be able 
before long to lay before the Society. In the present part, we shall 
set down briefly the results obtained with the solutions already 
examined. Of inorganic colloids, the following have been examined :— 


Ferric Hydrate, 

The hydrate was precipitated with ammonia from a solution of 
ferric chloride, well washed, and then placed in a solution of ferric 
chloride, in which it soon dissolved. Without dialysing out the 
excess of ferric chloi'ide, some of this was examined, whilst another 
portion was dialysed till the outer water contained no trace of 
chloride. 

The solution was, in both cases, fluorescent, but absolutely clear by 
transmitted light. 

Microscopical Examination, —A magnifying power of 1000 diameters 
was found quite inadequate to reveal any w^ant of homogeneity in the 
structure of the solution. 

Tyndalls Experiment, —A tube of the undialysed liquid was sealed 
and examined with a beam of light, in the same manner as the 
sulphide solutions (see p. 143). A dense glow w^as observed in the 
track of the beam, the light of which was completely polarised. To 
confirm this result, a portion of the liquid w hich had been examined 
was treated with hydrochloric acid till the hydrate was entirely dis¬ 
solved. The track of light was no longer visible, with the exception 
of the very feeble beam always observed, even with distilled water. 
The dialysed solution showed the track of the beam so markedly that 
it was only necessary to hold the tube under an ordinary gas jet to 
observe the effect. 

Filtration through a Forous Cell, —Ferric chloride solution having- 
been saturated with the hydrate, the liquid was dialysed. The ferric 
chloride was evidently, for the most pai’t, combined with the hydrate, 
for only slight diffusion was observed. Dialysis was continued till 
the outer liquid showed no trace of iron or of chloride. The dialysed' 
liquid had, by transmitted light, a clear, deep, ruby-red colour. It 
was filtered, under pressure, through a porous cell. The filtrate con¬ 
tained no trace of either iron or chloride. Evidently, therefore, any 
remaining ferric chloride was held in combination by the hydrate. 
None of the compound is present in a sufficiently finely-divided state- 
to pass through a porous cell. 
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Coagulation Experiment, —The golution is easily coagnlable by 
calcium chloride. On coagulation, the whole of the iron passes out of 
solution, the filtered liquid containing no iron. The combined mole¬ 
cules of hydrate and chloride coagulate without dissociation. It is 
thus quite clear that, in this case, there is a chemical attraction 
between the molecules of the solvent (ferric chloride) and the solid 
(ferric hydrate). 

The act of coagulation is not accompanied by any evolution of heat. 
The molecules, or particles, are too large to produce perceptible 
evolution of heat on condensation. 

Diffusion Experiment. —Some of the dialysed hydrate was set 
diffusing, without a membrane, on a Saturday. By the following 
Monday no diffusion had occurred. This places the state of sub¬ 
division at a probably lower stage than that of the diffusible arsenic 
sulphide. But, on the other hand, the result might, perhaps, be due 
to slower rate of vibration without increase of size. 

Crystal lisa hill fy of the Solution. —It is stated that a strong solution 
of ferric hydrate in ferric chloride, when evaporated in a vacuum, 
deposits crystalline plates of the compound 9 Fej 03 ,FeCl 3 .* If this be 
so, we have the remarkable fact of crystallisation in a body, the 
molecular aggregates of which are sufficiently large to scatter light, 
as shown by Tyndall’s experiment. The proportion of chloride 
present, according to this formula, being, probably, larger than that 
in our solution, a considerable excess of ferric chloride was added to 
some of the colloidal hydrate, wdth a view to determine any change 
in the character of the solution. Immediately after the addition, it 
was examined with a beam of light. The same appearance was 
noticed as in the case of the original hydrate. After two or three 
days had elapsed, it Avas again examined. Just the same luminous 
beam w'as still observed. 


Chromic Chloride. 

While engaged in preparing some colloidal chromium hydrate, we 
had occasion to notice certain facts with regard to the solubility of 
chromium chloride. As is well known, prolonged boiling with water 
will only effect gradual dissolution of chromium chloride. The 
addition of a trace of chromous chloride, however, makes it dissolve 
much more rapidly. In our case, some beautifully crystalline “ re¬ 
sublimed ” chromic chloride was treated with water, and a little 
chromous acetate, containing excess of hydrogen chloride, then 
added. In the cold, dissolution was slowly effected. Some of the 
liquid was allowed to stand for some time, and then sealed in a 
glass tube. 

• This formula is taken from Kamssy’s System of Inorganic Chemistry, 
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TyndalVs Experiment. —The liquid was examined in the same way 
as before, and was found to give a Well-marked, soft beam. We con* 
eluded that the chromic chloride was probably dusty or impure. 
After keeping it a few days, the tube was again examined, and this 
time the track of the beam of light was no longer visible. The 
hydrochloric acid present would prevent the formation of basic salts. 
From the results of our other experiments, it seems to us most 
probable that we are here actually observing the slow breaking up of 
molecular aggregates with the final formation of a crystal!isable 
solution. The theoretical meaning of these experiments will be dis-» 
cussed further in the sequel. 

Chromic Hydrate. 

The solution of chromic hydrate in chromic chloride shows a well- 
marked, luminous beam. It was, therefore, needless to examine the 
dialysed solution. The chromic chloride used showed no luminous 
beam. 

Aluminium Hydrate. 

The solution of aluminium hydrate in the chloride showed a welU 
marked, luminous beam. 

Both these solutions are thus similar to the ferric hydrate solution. 

Silicic Acid. 

Silicic acid afPords a very characteristic case of colloidal solution, 
and it is thus of obvious interest to examine it. Sodium silicate 
solution was treated rapidly with excess of hydrochloric acid so as to 
redissolve the silicic acid formed. 

I. Solution in Fresence of Hydrochloric Acid. 

TyndalVs Experiment. —The undialysed solution, in presence of a 
very slight excess of hydrochloric acid, showed no luminous beam on 
passing a ray of light through the liquid. Some of the dialysed 
solution, to which hydrochloric acid had been added, showed no 
luminous beam. Some of the silicic acid solution, in presence of 
hydrochloric acid, was gelatinised by evaporation and redissolved in 
presence of acid. It showed no luminous beam. It is, therefore, 
evident that, in presence of hydrochloric acid, silicic acid does not in 
solution form molecular aggi'egates of sufficient size to scatter light. 

Evaporation.— Am the solution did not scatter light, it was thought 
that if evaporated in presence of hydrochloric acid it might possibly 
crystallise. Some of it was allowed to slowly evaporate in a current# 
of dry air mixed with hydrochloric acid. It gelatinised, however^ 
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thus seeming to behave like a colloid, though too finely subdivided to 
yield a positive result with Tyndall’s experiment. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell ,—A strong solution of silicic acid 
was obtained by the rapid addition of hydrochloric acid to sodium 
silicate. The solution was then filtered as before through a porous 
cell. Silicic acid at once came through in large quantities. It was 
obtained in the amorphous state after evaporation on the water-bath 
and dissolving out the sodium chloride. This result is particularly 
interesting as presenting us with the case of a colloid the molecules 
of which can pass through the fine pores of a cell. The cases of 
ferric hydrate and haemoglobin are in interesting contrast to this. 


II. Dialysed Solution Free from Hydrochloric Acid. 

The solution was set dialysing on Wednesday. It was left, with 
frequent changes of water, till Saturday, and then without change 
till Monday. The solution was now free from chloride. 

Tyndall's Experiment .—A portion of the solution was sealed up on 
Monday (October 19). Examined with lime light, it gave a very 
feebly luminous beam, scarcely greater than that observed with 
ordinary distilled water. On Tuesday, the tube was re-examined, 
and this time a distinct, soft glow was observed in the track of the 
light. Obviously, a slow condensation was taking place after the 
removal of the hydrochloric acid. From October 23 to November 23 
no further change has been observed in the tube.* The silica, in 
presence of a very slight excess of acid (see above), continues to show 
no beam. A few filaments of silica have, however, developed in the 
tube. The other acid solutions (see above) are unchanged. 


Molyhdic Acid. 

Some pure “ colloidal molybdic acid ” solution was kindly lent us 
by Miss Aston, The solution was allowed to stand in tubes for 
about 10 days, to allow some small, solid particles to settle. On 
evaporation on the water-bath, the solution leaves a gelatinous film 
which breaks up into radiating rods, giving it an almost crystalline 
appearance. Evaporated over sulphuric acid, a gelatinous residue is 
also obtained. 

Tyndall's Experiment .—Only a very faint track of light, like that 
observable with distilled water, could be seen on passing a ray of 
light through this liquid. The solution does not, therefore, contain 
molecular aggregates large enough to possess the power of scattering 
light. 


• The silica solution was dilute. 
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Filtration through a Porous Cell. —The moljbdic acid passes at once 
through our porous cell. 

The following organic substances have been examined :— 

Cellulose. 

Cellulose was dissolved in Schweitzer’s solution, and the clear 
liquid allowed to settle for several days. The Schweitzer’s solution 
itself showed a very feeble luminous beam when a ray of light was 
passed through it. 

TyndalVs Experiment. —The cellulose solution showed a well marked 
> glow when the ray of light was passed through it. The light of this 
glow was, as usual, polarised. 


Starch. 

Soluble starch was prepared by dissolving starch in glycerine, 
pouring into water, and then precipitating by alcohol. The precipi¬ 
tated starch was redissolved in water and again precipitated, A 
strong solution was made from the starch so obtained. 

TyndalVs Experiment. —A tube of the clear solution showed a well- 
marked, luminous beam with a ray of light. Polarisation was com* 
plete. 

Diffusion Expenment. —A strong starch solution was set diffusing 
on Wednesday, July 8. By a siphon, fixed to the side of the beaker, 
samples of a diffusate could be drawn off without causing any 
disturbance in the liquid. On Wednesday, July 15, samples of tlie 
outer liquid were drawn off. This gave so faint a colour with iodine 
that, in a test-tube, the tint was hardly perceptible. Practically, no 
diffusion had occurred. It is no use exposing the starch solution to 
more prolonged diffusion, as it undergoes cliemical changes, and the 
experiments are thus invalidated. Some of the starch solution from 
the diffusing bottle was tested with a ray of light, and gave a well- 
marked, polarised beam. 

From these experiments, it appears probable that the starch exists 
in solution in states of aggregation larger than those of a diffusible 
arsenic solution. 


“ Congo-Bed.'' 


In some experiments on the filterability of bodies of varying 
molecular complexity through porous pots, we made use of Congo-red 
CeH4TO*C,oH,(NH2)-S03Na x. . . . . 

C,H«-N:N-Ci,H,(NH,)*SO»Na’ pnrposes 

we at first intended, it ha« yielded, amon^^ others 
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I. Neutral Solution, 

Congo-red dissolves very easily in water, giving a deep, red-brown 
solution. 

TyndalVs Experimerit, —The fluorescent solution gives a well-marked, 
polarised beam. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell, —The very deep-coloured solution 
was filtered under pressure for nearly two hours. At least 60 c.c. of 
water were passed through the small porous pot. The inner liquid 
showed only a faint tinge of colour, probably due to some slight leak, 
* Diffusion Experiment. —In this experiment, a slight amount of 
coloration of the outer water was noticed during the first two days, 
but did not afterwards perceptibly increase. The coloration might 
be due to slight currents or to the presence of some diffusible 
substance. Certainly the Congo-red, as a whole, did not diffuse. 
The saiiKi solution was recovered on Friday, the outer water changed, 
and the diffusion allowed to proceed till Monday. A very slight 
coloration of the outer liquid was observed, less than in the previous 
case. 


II, Acid Solnthm. 

The acid Congo-red has a fine purple-blue colour. 

TyndalVs Experiment. —With a my of light, this gives a well- 
marked, polarised beam. 


III. Allxaline Solution, 

The alkaline Congo-red has a cleai*, red colour without the brown 
tinge of the neutral substance. 

TyndalVs Expeidmcnt. —This solution showed no luminous beam 
when a ray of light was passed through it. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell. —Filtered under pressure, the 
filtmte was in 20 minutes as strongly coloured as the outer liquid. 


II vmoglohin. 

In seeking for a body likely to be of service in connecting colloidal 
with crystalloidal solution, we naturally turned our attention to the 
case of hiemoglobin. This substance is easily obtained; it forms 
several readily crystallisable derivatives, and it affords an instance of 
enormous molecular complexity. Its percentage composition (dog) is 
given as;—C, 53*85 ; H, 7*32; N, 1617 ; Fe, 0*42 ; S, 0*39; 0,21*84, 
Preyer assigns it the empirical formula CeGoHaeoN^iMPeSaOng. It is 
possible that the molecular weight may be much greater than this. 
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Owing to the small percentage of iron present, this is the simplest 
formula that can be assigned. Obviously it is of great interest to 
determine the analogies between a crystallisable solution containing 
these exceedingly complex molecules and the colloidal solutions, 
some at least of which we have seen contain aggregates large enough to 
scatter and polarise light. 


I, Oxylmmoglohin^ 

Preparation, —Fresh, defibrinated dog’s blood was shaken with 
ether and allowed to stand till it had formed a magma of crystals i 
The liquid was then centrifugalised, the upper layer drawn off, and 
the crystals well stirred with water and alcohol. The mixture was 
again centrifugalised, the washing being repeated five times. The 
crystals thus purified from serum-albumin were dissolved in the 
^smallest quantity of water, alcohol added, and the solution allowed 
to stand in ice. In the course of 24 hours, the htemoglobin had again 
crystallised out. After once more centrifugalising, the haemoglobin 
obtained was used in the following experiments. The red mass, when 
examined under the microscope, showed a beautifully crystalline 
structure.* On allowing some of these crystals to drop into water, 
they dissolve, especially if the water be very slightly warmed, forming 
a beautiful, clear, red solution. 

TyndalVs Experiment ,—Some of the red solution was filtered, a few 
floating particles being discernible. The perfectly clear liquid was 
then examined with a ray of lime light. A distinct, soft, luminous 
beam was observed, the light of which was completely polarised. 
The solution contained about O d or 0'4 per cent, of oxyha?moglobin, 
and it seems quite impossible that in a solution so dilute there could 
have been sufficient impurity to account foi* this beam. Besides this, 
presence of dust or other solid impurities is indicated by a beam of 
quite different appearance, and, if the expression may be permitted, 
by one far less close in texture. We have every reason to believe 
that the haemoglobin solution thus carefully prepared contains no 
impurity sufficient to mar these results. 

Examined spectroscopically, the solution gave the characteristic 
and well-marked absorption spectrum of oxyhoemoglobin. 

We have here what is probably the second case (see ferric hydrate) 
of a crystallisable solution revealing the presence of molecular 
aggregates or molecules sufficiently large to scatter light. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell ,—This method seems to possess 

* It is quite possible, with appropriate means, to obtain crystals several centi« 
meters in length, but for our purpose the above method was sufficient. These 
oiyetals can be obtained from defibrinated blood without any addition of alcohol* 
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considerable advantages over the ordinary one of dialysis. In the 
first place, it is difficult to obtain a thin membrane quite free from 
inequalities, and, in the next place, the process of dialysis is, neces* 
sarily, rather prolonged, and in the case of rather unstable bodies is, 
therefore, not very applicable. The crystallised hsemoglobin is said 
to be capable of diffusing very slowly through animal membranes. 
Owing to the rapid and decisive results obtained by the above method 
in other cases, we applied this test to the dissolved haemoglobin 
crystals. The solution was, therefore, filtered under pressure in the 
way described in the previous paper. After filtering for 2 or S 
hours and thus obtaining three cellfuls of filtiute, the liquid still 
came through the cell as clear and colourless as pure distilled water, 
while the outer liquid had a brilliant scarlet hue. The haemoglobin 
molecules or their aggregates are, therefore, too large to pass through 
the pores of our porous cell. As in the case of other solutions 
possessing this property, the molecular aggregates are large enough 
to scatter and polarise light. 

These results make it impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
is no hard and fast line between colloidal and crystalloidal solution. 
More strikingly does this seem to be the case when we remember that 
silicic acid, in presence of hydrochloric acid, passes readily through 
the pores of a porous cell, though it has not been obtained crystalline 
from this solution, and must, therefore, at least crystallise far less 
readily than hemoglobin. 

II. Carbonic Oxide Hoimoylohin. 

This derivative of hasmoglobin is crystalline and very stable. 
Stirling mentions that he has kept carbonic oxide haemoglobin in a 
stoppered bottle for four years without alteration (Landois and 
Stirling, 1, 34), It is readily obtained by passing carbonic oxide 
through a solution of hsenioglobin. The solution thus obtained fi*oni 
the recrystallised htemoglobin was examined spectroscopically, and 
showed the characteristic shifting of the two oxyhaemoglobin bands 
towards the violet. 

* Tyndall's Experiment ,—Examined with a ray of light, the solution 
showed a well-defined, luminous beam. A strong solution of the 
carbonic oxide haemoglobin was iwrystallised, and some of the 
ciystals redissolved. The same beam was again observed, and the 
light was found to be completely polarised. 

* Filtration through a Porous Cell .—As in the case of oxyhaemoglobin, 
the solution could not pass through the pores of the cell. The 
filtrate was absolutely colourless. It is noteworthy that this observa¬ 
tion coincides with the general rale, hitherto observed, that non- 
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fllterability is coincidetit with inability to scatter light. Exceptions 
’to this rule may, however, be hereafter found. 


Magdala-lled, Naplitliylamidnazonaplitlialene (C 30 H 20 N 4 ). 

This substance, being i*eadily obtainable, was chosen as a crystal¬ 
line body of less complexity than hfemoglobin, but still possessing a 
^complicated molectile. Its vivid colour also made it peculiarly ser¬ 
viceable in our experiments (see below). The solution in alcohol is 
bright pink by transmitted light, and has a magnificent golden 
fluorescence. 

TyndalVs Experimefit. — The track of the ray of light was marked 
by a beautiful glow of colour. When examined with the Nricol’s 
prism, the scattered light was found not to bo polarised. 

Filtration through a Porous Cell. —The alcoholic solution filtered 
'through a porous cell at once showed the vivid colour of Magdala-red 
in the filtrate. 


A new Property of certain Solutions» 

We propose in this place to give some preliminary account of a 
remarkable pi*operty we have observed in some solutions; this con¬ 
sists in the repulsion of the dissolved substance as a whole from one 
pole to another when we immerse in the liquid electrodes connected 
with a galvanic battery. Our experiments are not, as yet, far ad¬ 
vanced, but it seems appropriate in this place to give a preliminary 
account of them, as they may prove of service in ascertaining the 
-connection between colloidal andj crystalloidal solution. We do not 
propose to do more here than give some of the experimental results 
obtained. It is difficult to frame a theory which will account for 
them, but the facts are as follows. We will give, first, the results 
obtained with arsenic sulphide, as this substance was most thoroughly 
investigated; and then some experiments dealing with substances 
ranging from pseudo-solution to crystallisable solution. 

Arsenious Sulphide, —The first experiments consisted in immersing 
the electrodes connected with a storage battery in some of the diffu¬ 
sible arsenic sulphide solution. As was expected, no appreciable 
electrolysis occurred, but the sulphide was gradually driven down 
below the electrodes. It showed no signs of coagulation, but, on the 
contrary, when the connections were broken, it began to diffuse up 
alowly through the liquid. This is not an effect of decomposition! 
npr does gravity play more than a subsidiary part, as is shown by the 
subsequent experiment. 

In the next experiment, a \/-tube was partially filled with the 
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arsenic solution and the electrodes just immersed in the liquid. Tho 
electrodes were at a distance of about 30 cm, from each other. In 
about 10 minutes, the sulphide was observed to be descending from 
the negative electrode. The descent slowly continued till about 
6 cm. of coloui’less liquid wei’e observable at the negative pole. The 
liquid at the positive electrode was, meanwhile, unchanged, and re¬ 
mained so for an hour and a half, during which it was observed. 
The experiment was left all night, and by next morning a con¬ 
siderable descent of the liquid in the limb containing the positive 
electrode was also observed. The colourless liquid at the negative 
pole, when tested, was found to contain neither arsenic nor sulph¬ 
uretted hydix)gen. 

A much more definite experiment was made with the use of a tube 
of the kind shown, having electrodes sealed into it at A and B. The 
tubes made use of are SO cm. long. By the use of these tubes not 
only is the liquid to a large extent protected from the air, but any 
gaseous pj-oductsof electrolysis are at once apparent, and the different 
actions of tho two electrodes can be well studied. 



Freshly prepared, sti*ong, diffusible ai-senic sulphide solution was 
inti'oduced into the tube on Saturday. The solution contained about 
11 grams of the sulphide per litre. A battery with an electromotive 
force of about 10 volts was connected with the electrodes, and a 
galvanometer placed in the circuit. A deflection of 1*25° was 
observed, corresponding, in tho galvanometer used, to a cuiTont of 
about 0*000007 ampere. 

On the actual experiment, a battery with electromotive force of 
8 volte was used. At 2 p.m. on Satui*day, the experiment was started. 
The negative pole was connected, with A, the positive with B. The 
experiment was left over Sunday, and on Monday at 10 a.m., the 
sulphide was found to have been driven down 11*5 cm. By 1 p.m. it 
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had been driven down 0*3 cm. further, a total of 11*8 cm. The 
rate of fall was now evidently becoming slower. 

The repulsion being much greater from the negative pole, the 
current was now reversed at 1 p.m, to see whether the sulphide 
could be driven up again. By 4 p.m., the level of the sulphide 
surface had risen 2 cm. By Tuesday at 9 a.m., it had risen altogether 
8*7 c.m. All this time thei*e was absolutely no evolution of electro- 
lytic gases. The battery was removed at 2.30 and again connected 
at 4.30 P.M. By Wednesday at 9 a.m., the total rise was 10*2 cm. 
It had now reached the positive electrode and the rate of rise which 
had at first been remarkably rapid, was now obviously much decreased. 
During Wednesday, the battery was connected up for 3|^ hours 
without any further rise being observed, and on leaving it all night, 
the appearance remained exactly the same. The liquid round the 
negative pole was still coloured, thus showing a distinct difference 
from the action observed when the negative electrode was at the top. 

On Thursday, the current was once more reversed. By Friday 
morning, the sulphide had been driven down 6*2 cm. 

The liquid was now coagulated and tested for sulphuretted 
hydrogen and arsenious acid. No trace of either could be detected. 
One very small bubble of gas was now observed in the tube, the result 
of six days electrolysis. 

Shellac .—Shellac does not dissolve in water, but it may be obtained 
in a state of pseudo-solution in that liquid by allowing a few drops of 
the alcoholic solution to fall into water. The shellac in this solution 
is repelled from the negative electrode. 

Ferric Hydrate .—Some dilute colloidal ferric hydrate (dialysed) was 
similarly treated in a electrodes being 30 cm. apart. 

Left over night, the ferric hydrate was found to have been distinctly 
repelled from the positive electrode, the liquid in the cori’esponding 
limb of the tube being markedly paler in colour. At the same time, 
a very slight deposit of ferric hydrate was observed on the negative 
electrode. 

Hcemoghhin .—Pure hsemoglobin crystals dissolved in water to 
a bright-red solution were treated in the same manner in a (J-tube. 
The battery employed had an E.M.F. of about 8 volts. The elec¬ 
trodes were 13*5 cm. apart. The experiment was left over night, 
the tube being immersed in ice to prevent any spontaneous de¬ 
composition of the hscmoglobin. The hromoglobin was markedly 
repelled from the positive electrode. In the corresponding limb, 
.4 cm. of colourless liquid was obtained, the haemoglobin surface 
having sunk to that extent. At the same time, a small depression 
(0*5 cm.) had occurred in the opposite limb. The haemoglobin thus 
irepalled was examined spectroscopically. Throughout its extent it 
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gave the normal absorption spectrum of oxyhsemoglobin. The 
apparently colourless liquid showed no absorption spectrum. 

Magdala*Tled .—In the case of Magdala-red, repulsion is observed 
from the positive electrode. With weak solutions, the liquid round the 
positive electrode becomes very nearly colourless. The experiments 
were performed in a U -tube. It was found that when a very strongly 
coloured solution was used, the Magdala-red obtained a certain con¬ 
centration in the negative limb, and then no further action appeared 
to occur. With weak solutions, the experiment may be repeated 
many times without producing any change in the character of the 
Magdala-red. The colouring matter was dissolved in absolute alcohol, 
and the deflection of the galvanometer needle amounted in one case 
to about 0*25^, indicating a current of approximately 0*000001 
ampere. 

Several other liquids have been found to exhibit similar properties, 
but further details are reserved for a future occasion, w^hen we hope 
to have moi*e thoroughly investigated the subject. 

In the earlier stages of these experiments the suggestion was an 
obvious one, that the phenomena observed were due to a change in 
state of aggi'egation of the substance present in tlie solution. As the 
experiments multiplied, this explanation became increasingly im¬ 
probable, but as it is tlic one which, at first sight, seems most natural, 
it is necessary to have a considerable weight of evidence before 
rejecting it. We shall, therefore, here shortly state some of the 
considerations which seem to us to conclusively prove the above 
theory to be untenable. 

1. If we are to suppose that the downward movement of the dis¬ 
solved substance is the result of mechanical settling, dne to formation 
of larger aggregates, these aggregates must he of comparatively 
euormous size. This is obvious in the case of the arsenious sulphide 
solution above referred to, for while suspensions containing visible 
particles somotiuies take many months to settle, the above solution at 
first consists of particles so small as to be readily diffusible, and yet 
under electrical influence settles with great comparative rapidity. 
Moreover, these aggregates, if formed, must be again broken up on 
disconnecting tlie battery, since, then, not only does the downward 
movement cease, but the characteristic upward diffusion of the 
sulphide sets in. Now this subdivision of the larger aggregates is 
just one of the changes which, in the case of arsenious sulphide, we 
have found it impossible to effect. Thus arsenious sulphide in 
which we have been unable, as yet, to detect visible particles, cannot, 
apparently, be converted into arsenious sulphide 7 . Furthermore, a 
concentrated solution of arsenic 7 appeal's to contain somewhat larger 
aggregates than those of a dilute solution, though they are still quite 
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invisible* On diluting the strong solution, these do not seem to be 
broken up, for a solution so diluted is distinctly more fluorescent than 
a dilute solution directly obtained. 

2. The upward movement of the sulphide, in the manner described, 
is similarly opposed to the theory, but it has been suggested that this 
is due to the removal of the upper surface of the liquid fx'om the 
sphere of action of the negative electrode, consequent breaking up of 
the aggregates, and resulting liability to diffusion. Apart from pre¬ 
vious considerations, this is opposed by the fact that the upward 
movement observed is entirely different, both in rapidity and charac¬ 
ter, from the ordinary diffusion of the sulphide. Thus the rise of 
level of 2 cm. in three hours, already described, would probably have 
occupied more than 24 hours in the case of simple diffusion, More¬ 
over, in that case the sharply-defined surface of the concentrated 
solution steadily rose, with scarcely any of the shading off at the 
surface observed in ordinary dilFusion. 

3. That no formation of larger aggregates occurs in the case of 
Magdala-red, is plain from the following experiment. In a suitable 
apparatus, with electrodes about 2 cm, apai't, the solution was treated 
electrically, while a ray of lime-light was passed between the elec¬ 
trodes. No polarisation of the scattered light could be observed. It 
is therefore obvious that no marked condensation had occurred. 

In the case of Magdala-red, also, the concentration of the solution 
may be made to occur towards the upper or lower electrodes, accord¬ 
ing to the arrangement of the connections with the battery. 

4. The remaining hypothesis, that the apparent repulsion may be 
due to decolorisation produced by the products of electrolysis, is ob¬ 
viously not in accord with the results obtained with arsenious sulph¬ 
ide. Indeed, when we consider how excessively small an amount of 
such products there must be (as deduced from the observed strength 
of current), we see that this hypothesis scarcely needs refutation. 
Obviously, it cannot be applied to such a case as that of shellac, and, 
to cite another instance, the behaviour of oxyhaemoglobin also dis¬ 
proves it. If decomposed, as suggested, it would not yield colourless 
products, but would show the spectrum of hoematin. 

5. Microscopical examination, so far as at present conducted, is in 
accord with the above arguments. An indigo suspension, in which 
the particles were well seen with a l/5th objective, showed us these 
particles repelled rapidly from one electrode and attracted towards 
the other without any apparent change in the state of aggregation. 
Under similar influence, arsenic 7 showed no visible particles, and, 
though we have not been yet able to examine the arsenic with a 
higher power, one would certainly expect particles capable of settling 
at the above described rate to be visible with the power employed, 
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It may be that the aggregates in these solutions are in an electrified 
condition, but on this subject it would be rash to dogmatise at 
present. 

The only phenomenon in any way resembling the above with which 
we are acquainted is that, on passing a current through acidified 
water divided into two parts by a septum, the level of the water rises 
on that side of the septum at which the negative electrode is im¬ 
mersed (Porret). How far this phenomenon is really analogous to 
the above, we cannot say at present with any certainty. 


Thkoretical. 

It seems to us that in the preceding part of this paper, we have 
made out at least a good primd facte case for the belief that between 
obvious suspension and crystal Usable solution there is no break in the 
series of grades of solution. We have seen that colloidal solution in 
many ways resembles liquid containing solid particles in suspension. 
We have seen that we can pass from solution in which these particles 
are visible under the microscope to those in which they are invisible, 
but indiffusible, and thence to those invisible and diffusible. These 
solutions show also gradations of permanency, and differ as to 
je-solubility. In some cases, such as arsenic sulphide, we cannot re- 
dissolve the solid after precipitation ; in others, mercuric sulphide, 
starch, for example, we can readily effect re-solution. We are thus 
presented with varying degrees of action between the solvent and the 
solid. Further up the series we find evidence, as in silicic acid, of 
colloids in a still finer state of subdivision, and giving no positive 
evidence of the presence of solid particles. We then come to crystal¬ 
loids, such as the compounds OFcaO^FeCls and haemoglobin, showing 
evidence of particles, yet by their ready re-solubility, permanence, 
and power to resist the influence of salts are evidently in a state of 
comparatively perfect solution. From these we pass to crystalloids 
in which no particles are discernible, but which are not electrolytes, 
and finally to those which are electrolytes. True fluorescent solutions 
show a luminous beam when a ray of light is passed through them, 
but the scattered light is not polarised. This kind of fluorescence 
is apparently unconnected with molecular complexity. 

The electrical evidence is also of great interest from the point of 
view of the general theory of solution. We hope before long to 
present to the Society a farther series of I’esults on this subject, but 
we may here point out the similarity of behaviour exhibited, under 
this test, by more and less complex molecules. Colloidal arsenic 
sulphide is repelled from one of the electrodes in a similar manner to 

VDXi. LXI. N 
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colloidal ferric hydrate, to haemoglobin, and to Magdala-red» What 
the precise differences are in the different cases and in the case of 
electrolytes must be examined into on another occasion. We are here 
only concerned to point out the similarities. 

From obvious suspension, then, we pass to colloidal solution, from 
colloidal solution to non-electrolytic crystallisable solution, and from 
these it is probably only one step further to electrolytic solutions, 
now often regarded as dissociated. This change may be regarded as 
continuous, and there is no reason to suppose that a sharp line 
separates the different states of matter fi*om each other. The 
tendency of all modern investigation is to show that there are no 
such things as boundaries in nature, and in this case, like others, they 
seem to disappear on examination. 

But it is obviously not a question of mere subdivision, nor can we 
regard the colloidal solution as cases of mere mechanical suspension. 
At one end of the series, where a powdered solid is kept temporarily 
suspended by being thoroughly shaken up with a liquid, there seems 
to be absolutely no action, except those of a purely mechanical kind, 
between the solid and the liquid wherein it is suspended. As, how¬ 
ever, we pass up the series to matter in a more perfect state of sus¬ 
pension, it becomes impossible to avoid assuming some action, how¬ 
ever slight and indefinite, of a more chemical nature between the 
liquid and the solid, which it retains in suspension. For instance, 
the fact that sulphuretted hydrogen water will split up precipitated 
mercuric sulphide into a state of subdivision so fine as to closely 
resemble ordinary colloidal solution appears inexplicable on a purely 
mechanical hypothesis. Some attraction, in its nature more re¬ 
sembling that of chemical affinity, there must surely be between water 
molecules or sulphuretted hydrogen molecules, or both, and the 
particles of mercuric sulphide. Passing further up the series, we 
may take as another example, the case of soluble starch. This sub¬ 
stance dissolves without difficulty in water, but, as long suspected, 
and as further proved by our experiments, the starch exists in the 
solution in the form of finely-divided particles, and these are not in 
too fine a state of subdivision to be revealed by a ray of light. Such 
a result seems inexplicable, unless we assume something more nearly 
approaching chemical attraction between water and starch. 

In the case of a solution of ferric hydrate in ferric chloride, there 
is no doubt whatever that a chemical attraction exists between solvent 
and solid. Not only is a definite crystalline compound of ferric oxide 
and chloride said to have been isolated, but, on coagulating a dialysed 
solution, which, as is well known, retains no inconsiderable amount 
of chloride, the chloride is found to be thrown out of solution along 
with the hydrate. But, with a large excess of chloride present^ this 
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solution shows a well-marked, luminous beam, the light of which is 
completely polarised. The solution appears to be perfectly permanent. 
The question naturally arises, In what manner is the ferric chloride 
in the solution combined with the hydrate ? Are the aggregates 
revealed by a ray of light composed of the two components of the 
compound, or is the aggregate of ferric hydrate loosely combined 
with, or attracted by, the surrounding molecules of ferric chloride 
which are in more perfect solution? It is difficult to decide such a 
question ; but it seems to us that probably both forms of combination 
occur at once* In the first case, we should have an example of mere 
mechanical suspension, unless we made the further supposition that 
the combined aggregates were loosely attracted by the water mole¬ 
cules in their neighbourhood. But the water molecules do not seem 
to exert so powerful an influence, for, on very prolonged dialysis and 
consequent gradual dissociation of the ferric chloride hydrate com¬ 
pound, the solution, as is well known, has a tendency to gelatinise on 
keeping. The simplest supposition appears, therefore, to be that the 
aggregates of ferric hydrate are held in solution almost entirely by 
their loose union with surrounding molecules of ferric chloride, them¬ 
selves in a state of jnore perfect solution. The fact that it is not 
merely the more stably combined ferric chloride which assists solu¬ 
tion is proved by tlie experiment of adding calcic chloride to the 
dialysed and undialysed liquid. In the former, precipitation is rapid; 
in the latter, it is far more difticnlt to produce. It certainly seems 
illogical to regard a solution of this kind as a ease of mere mechanical 
suspension. 

It may be remembered that the cases of certain sulphides soluble 
in sulphuretted liydi'ogen water present analogies to the present one. 
These sulphides (as shown in the paper “On some Metallic Hydro¬ 
sulphides,’’ p. 114) combine with a certain amount of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the liquid in whicli they dissolve. The compound thus 
formed has, as a rule (see Mercuric Sulphide), a very complicated 
structure, and, in the case of these solutions, is often veiy unstable. 
On coagulating such a solution, however, the combined sulphui'etted 
hydrogen is thrown out with the precipitate. A mercuric sulphide 
solution, when coagulated with calcic chloride, evolves no sulphui*etted 
hydrogen (see also Copper). These cases entirely support the present 
view of colloidal solution. At the same time, the influence of salts in 
producing coagulation is difficult to explain. 

The cases of albumen and of haemoglobin are analogous. Albu¬ 
mens dried at 40'’ are re-soluble in water, and we must suppose a 
certain chemical attraction between solvent and solid. Haemoglobin 
may be easily reorystallised and redissolved. Yet its solution reveals 
particles under the scrutiny of the beam. 

N 2 
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it may be suggested that all that happens in these cases is a separa^ 
tion of these aggregates or molecules from the mass by virtue of theii* 
own vibratory motion, and that these small masses are able to support 
themselves in a liquid medium. Against this view must be set the 
non-di£Fusibility of some of the solutions such as starch. Besides this, 
such a theory is quite inadequate to account for the entirely different 
behaviour of different solvents towards the same solid. Starch, for 
instance, is not soluble in alcohol. Finally, in a case of mere mechani¬ 
cal suspension of very fine particles, must it not be supposed that in a 
very dilute suspension of this kind the particles would at least tend 
to settle with compamtive rapidity to a concentration, at which the 
collisions with the lower vibrating particles would nearly counter¬ 
balance the tendency to further descent? Yet in many such dilute 
suspensions no such settling is observed. This may be partly ac¬ 
counted for by supposing the particles to be exceedingly minute; but 
in order to meet the requirements, a minuteness so extreme must be 
supposed (see Introduction, p. 150), that it is simpler to concede mole¬ 
cular attraction at once. 

What, then, is the most rational way of regarding these phenomena 
of pseudo-solution and molecular solution ? It seems to us by far the 
most simple course to suppose that in every case of so-called very 
fine suspension there is a certain degree of molecular attraction 
between the suspended solid and the solvent. The case of shellac 
affords a well-known example. According as this attraction is less 
or greater, the solution will be less or more permanent. Moreover, it 
is obvious that upon this attraction and that of the aggregates for 
each other, will depend the re-solubility of the solid. Shellac is not 
re-soluble. The water molecules do not attract the shellac aggregates 
with sufficient force to shake them asunder. On tlie other hand, in 
other cases, resolution is aided by mechanical agitation or boiling, 
all of which favour the breaking up of the solid. 

In cases where resolution is more readily effected (mercuric sulph¬ 
ide, albumen, hfiemoglobin), either the particles of the solid are held 
together less firmly, or the attraction of the water molecules is greater. 
That the subdivision should proceed no farther than it does is easily 
accounted for by supposing, what is extremely probable, that the 
molecules of a solid are bound together in multiple aggregates which 
become looser with greater aggregation. These can be easily shaken 
asunder into their component aggregates of less complexity. But 
here the forces at work may be found powerless to produce further 
change. The less complex aggregates are bound together too firmly 
to be further dissociated, and, under certain circumstances, may b^ 
found acting as wholes. This explains why, in dissolving ferric 
hydrate in ferric chloride, the subdivision proceeds no farther than ii 
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does, and why a substance so readily soluble in water as neutral 
Congo-red ’’ yet reveals the presence of particles in its solution. 
It may here be noted, in support of these views, that gradual 
condensation to form aggregates of greater complexity may be 
observed in some cases. Thus colloidal antimony sulphide when 
freed from tartrate, shows a gradual and continuous condensation 
from aggregates quite invisible, through stages of increasing fluor¬ 
escence, to aggregates visible under the microscope. The progress 
of a similar condensation is indicated by increasing fluorescence in 
antimony sulphide solutions after keeping for some months. Silicic 
acid presents us with a case of similar regular cx)ndcnsation. In the 
<!a8eof chromic chloride, we have probably an example of the gradual 
breaking up of aggregates through the various stages of pseudo- 
solution till crystallisabic solution is arrived at. The precise analogy 
between this and that of antimony sulphide in the reverse direction 
makes us think it probable that we are here following a continuous 
breaking up of molecular aggi'egates. 

It may be obseived that, if these views are correct, we have here 
an interesting analogy between the lower and higher grades of solu¬ 
tion. For, whilst in the lower grade.s we have combination between 
very large aggregates of the dissolved substance and the water mole¬ 
cules in their neighbourhood, it has been shown with great pi*oha- 
bility by Pickering and others that in the case of some of the higher 
grades of solution the molecules of the dissolved substance combine 
with a large number of water molecules to form very high hydrates. 
This does not seem to us to affect the question of probable dissocia¬ 
tion into ions in the most perfect solution. 

Throughout the above ai’gument wo have necessarily been 
assuming, what must now be fully stated, that these fine particles 
revealed by the luminous beam are simply large molecular aggre¬ 
gates, and retain many of their molecular properties. As wholes 
they can enter into loose combination, and as wholes they can attract 
each other with gradual formation of larger aggregates. 

These molecular aggregates may even attain a complexity so great 
that they become visible under the microscope, and yet do not 
entirely lose their molecular properties (mercui*ic sulphide). What 
then is the intei’pretation of the continuous vibratory movement of 
these aggregates as seen under the microscope ? Enormous as must 
in all pi*obabi)ity be the number of molecules associated to form a 
visible aggregate, yet as the transition fi^oin them to states of un¬ 
doubted molecular subdivision seems perfectly continuous, wo can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that this vibratory motion is one of the 
molecular properties still i^etained by them, and that what we are 
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here observing is simply molecular vibration. On the other hand^ 
it might be conceived that these oscillations are due to the impacts of 
the liquid molecules. On the whole this seems less probable, for con¬ 
sidering the relative sizes of the particles and the water molecules, it 
seems doubtful whether these impacts would occur with sufficient 
iri’egularity to cause visible motion. Furthermore, there is no proof 
of the existence of large molecular aggregates of water which would 
be competent to produce such effect. The conclusion that we are 
here actually observing molecular vibration seems a rash one, but it 
appears at present to be in accordance with facts, and to offer the 
most rational explanation of Brownian movement. 

As to the electrical portion of our work, we shall not at present 
offer any theory, though the subject is an obviously tempting one foi* 
speculation. But on this point, and on the general question dis¬ 
cussed in this paper, we hope in a short time to have more results to 
communicate. 

Our main conclusion, therefore, is that from first to last, from 
pseudo-solution to crystalloidal solution, we are concerned with 
chemical as well as with physical forces, and that the progress from 
the lower to the higher terms of the series is accompanied by 
increasing fineness of subdivision of the dissolved matter, and by 
increasing definiteness in the action of the chemical forces. 

Summary. 

We shall here briefly review in outline the main results of this and 
ttiC preceding paper. 

1. Experimental, —1. The following inorganic colloidal solutions 
reveal particles visible under the microscope :— 

Mercuric sulphide, arsenious sulphide (a). 

2. The following inorganic colloidal solutions contain the dissolved 
substances in states of aggregation recognisable by optical or other 
means :— 

All colloidal sulphide solutions. 

Feme hydrate, chromic hydrate, aluminium hydrate, silicic 
acid« 

3. Owing to the difficulty of preparing organic colloids in a state 
of purity, only the following have, as yet, been examined. They all 
exhibit a state of subdivision not too fine to be recognised by the 
methods employed:— 

Cellulose, starch, Oongo-red (acid and neutral). 

[Alkaline Congo-red is in a state of much more perfect 
solution.]^ 
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4. The following colloids exist in solution in a state of subdivision 
too fine for the aggregates to be detected by ordinary methods:— 

Molybdic acid, silicic acid (in presence of hydrochloric acid). 

5, The following crystallisable solutions reveal molecular aggre¬ 
gates large enough to be detected by optical or other methods :— 

FeiTic hydrate in ferric chloride (said to crystallise as 
9F203,FeCl3). 

OxyhaDinoglobin, carbonic oxide hcnmoglobin. 

0 . Silicic acid, after dialysis, begins to exhibit signs of advancing 
inolecular condensation. This is analogous to the case of antimony 
sulphide, in which the steady molecular condensation is under 
certain circumstances perfectly demonstrable (see above). 

Chromic chloride, when first dissolved, appears to exist in the form 
of large aggregates, whi(di are gradually broken up with final forma¬ 
tion of crystallisable solution. 

II. Theoretical. —We consider that we have made out a good primd 
facie case for the belief that tliei'e is a continuous series of grades of 
solution passing without break from suspension to crystallisable 
solution. In the lowest grades of solution, a certain loose attraction 
exists l)ctween the “ suspended ” particles and the molecules of the 
solvent. This conclusion is in accordaneo with the experimental 
evidence. The very finely divided particles in the lower grades of 
solution are simply large molecular aggregates retaining many of 
their molecular properties, hi passing up the series through tlie 
different grades of solution, these aggregates on the whole become 
smaller, or, at least, consist of a smaller number of molecules, and the 
forces by which they are lu'Id in solution become more definitely 
those of chemical attraction. 

III. Electrical Behaviour of certain Solutions. —Mention has been 
made in the paper of a new property of certain solutions. It seems 
to bold with a wide range of solutions extending from suspension to 
crystalloidal solution. This property consists in the repulsion of the 
dissolved substance as an unaltered whole from one of the electrodes 
of a battery if these bo immersed in the solution. In the case of 
colloidal arsenic sulphide, the sulphide aggregates are repelled from 
the negative electrode. They are also repelled, but much less strongly, 
from the positive electrode. Crystalloidal Magdala-red dissolved in 
absolute alcohol is repelled fi*om the positive electrode. In this case 
there seems to bo no repulsion from the negative. This property is 
of much interest in itself, and may prove of much value in connecting 
the higher grades of solution. 

Researches on the above subjects are now in progress. 
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XII.—CONTEIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORIES OP 
THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Synthesis of Hexahydroterephthalic Acid. 

By J. E. Mackenzie, B.Sc., and W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

In a paper published a short time since (Trans., 1891, 59, 798), it 
was shown that the disodium compound of ethyl pentanetetracarb- 
oxylate, when digested in alcoholic solution with methylene iodide at 
100 ° is, in part, converted into ethyl hexaraethylene tetracarboxylatf' 
[1:1:3: 3], thus 


TT p^CH2*CHNa(COOC2H6)2 , pu -r _ 
"*^^CH2-OHNa(COOC2H5)2 ^ ^ 


CH2-C(C00C2H5)2 

H 2 C< >CH 2 + 2NaI. 

^CHa-CCCOOCaHfl)* 

The same ethereal salt is also produced by the action of trimethylene 
bromide on the disodium compound of ethyl propanetetracarboxylate, 


(COOC2H5)2CNa*CH2-CNa(COOC2H6)3 + BrCHs-CHj-CHaBr = 
(C00C,H.).0-CH,-C(C00C,H.). ^ _ 

CH,.CH..CH* + 2NaBr 

(Trans., 1891, 69 , 990). 

This ethereal salt, on hydrolysis, yields the cori'esponding tetrabaaic 
acid, and this, when heated at 200—220°, yields a mixture of the two 
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isomeric F®** and F®***”™ hexamethylenemeiadicarboxylic acids (hexa- 
hydroisophthalic acids), with elimination of 2 mols. of carbonic 
anhydride, thus:— 

^CHa-C(COOH)2 ^CHj-CH-COOH 

H,C< >CHj = H,C< + 2CO,. 

^CH3-C(COOH)a ^CHa-CH-COOH 

During the course of the experiments, it was thought probable that 
the two isomeric hexahydroterephthalic acids, 

cooh-ch<^2*;^^*>ch-cooh, 

which Baeyer prepared in the course of liis beautifal investigations 
on the reduction of terephthalic acid (Annalen^ 245, 169—174), 
might be synthetically produced in a similar way, from the ethereal 
salt formed by the intemction of the disodinm compound of ethyl 
butanetetracarboxylate with ethylene bromide, thus :— 

1 . (COOC2H5),OTa-CH,-CH2-CNa(COOC2H5)2 -f BrCHa-CH.Br 
= 21^aBr. 

Ethyl hexainethylenetetrttcarboxylate [1 :1 : 4 ; 4]. 

11 . (COOH),C<g^J^5J’>C(COOH),= 

Hexamethylenetetracarboxylic acid. 

COOH*CH<^gf.p{J->CH-COOH + 200,. 

llexaliydroterephthalic acid. 

On making the experiment, it was found that a considerable 
<|aantity of the sparingly soluble hexahydroterephthalic acid 

was produced in this way, and from the mother liquors of this acid 
a small quantity of an acid melting at lo9—162° was with diflBculty 
isolated ; the latter is probably the corresponding acid, which 
melts at 161—162°. Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain 
sufficient of the second acid for analysis, owing to the difficulty of 
preparing ethyl butanetetracarboxylate in large quantities. 

This ethereal salt, the preparation of which has been given in a 
previous paper (Trans., 1887, 61, 19), is produced in very small 
•quantities when ethylene bromide acts on the sodium compound of 
ethyl malonate, thus:— 

2fCOOO,H,)aOHNa + BrCH/CHuBr = 

(C000aH,)20H-CHaCH/CH(C00C,H,)» + 2NaBr; 
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bat, in spite of numerous experiments instituted with the object of 
improving the yield, the largest amount which has as yet been 
obtained was 35 grams from 1 kilo, of ethyl malonato. For this 
reason, it was not possible to follow the course of the reaction between 
the disodium compound of this ethereal salt and ethylene bromide 
through all its stages, as was the case in the experiments on the 
synthetical formation of the hexahydroisophthalic acids. 

The synthesis of hexahydroterephthalic acid was carried out briefly 
as follows:— 

4 grams of sodium was dissolved in 60 grams of absolute alcohol; 
the well-cooled solution mixed with 30 grams of pure ethyl butane- 
tetracar boxy late, 17 grams of ethjdene bromide added, and the whole 
heated in a soda-water bottle at 100° for 10 hours. 

The product, which was browmish, and smelt distinctly of ethylene 
bromide, still had a strongly alkaline reaction ; it was mixed with 
water, extracted four times wdth ether, the ethereal solution washed 
well with water, dried over calcium chloride, evaporated, and the 
residual brownish oil (23 gi*ams) hydrolysed by boiling with a mix¬ 
ture of concentrated sulphuric acid (1 part), w^ater (1 part), and 
glacial acetic acid (2 parts) for six hours in a reflux apparatus. 
Steam was next passed through the boiling liquid until all the acetic 
acid had been removed, the pale-brownish solution cautiously concen¬ 
trated on a water-bath, and then extracted 30 times wdth ether. The 
ethereal solution, after being dried over calcium chloride and evapor¬ 
ated, left 12 grams of a thick, oily acid, which, on standing over 
sulphuric acid under diminished pressure, rapidly deposited crystals; 
these, after washing with ether, in which they are sparingly soluble, 
crystallise from water in cauliflowxT-like masses, which melt approxi¬ 
mately at 152—163°. 

The results of the analysis indicate that this substance is hexa- 
methylenetricarboxylic acid, 

COOH-CH<ggjgg>C(COOH),. 

0*1410 gram substance gave 0*0800 gram H 2 O and 0*2572 gram 


CO2. 

Theory. 

CgHjoOc. Found. 

C... 50*00 per cent. 49*75 per cent. 

H. 6*55 „ 6-30 

0 . 44*44 „ 43*95 


Owing to the small amount of material at our disposal, no further 
could be made Mdth this acid, and for this reason, it 
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must in the meantime remain doubtful whether this view of the 
constitution of this substance is correct. 

The remainder of the crude acid was heated at 200—220"^, until all 
evolution of carbonic anhydride had ceased, and the thick, brownish 
residue, which became almost solid even while quite hot, was allowed 
to remain in contact with a porous plate for some days ; it v/as then dis¬ 
solved in dilute sodium carbonate solution, and digested with freshly 
ignited animal charcoal for two or three hours. The filtered solution 
after evaporating to a small bulk, and acidifying with hydrochloric 
acid, deposited on standing about 1*3 grams of a granular precipitate ; 
this, on examination, was found to consist of almost pure rciatram hexa- 
hydroterephthalic acid. The substance, after recrystallisation from 
water, gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

0*1434 gram substance gave 0*0920 gram H 2 O and 0*2933 gram 


CO2. 

Tlu'orv. 

Found. 

C . w .. .. 55*81 per cent. 55*77 per cent. 

H . G*9S „ 712 

0. 37*21 „ 37*11 


This acid melts approximately at .‘>00°, but not sharply; when 
strongly heated, it sublimes, and this behaviour was especially well 
observed during the combustion of the substance, when almost the 
whole sublimed and was deposited in glistening crystals on the coolei* 
]>ortions of the tube. It is readily soluble in warm water, but much 
more sparingly in cold water; the solution of the sodium salt of the 
acid does not decolorise potassium permanganate even on standing for 
some time. 

In order, however, to prove conclusively that this acid was identical 
with the I’cistrans hcxahydroteiephthalic acid obtained by Baeycr from 
terephthalic acid, the methyl salt was prepared according to Baeyer’s 
directions. 

About 0*2 gi’am of the acid was gently heated in a test-tube with 
an excess of phosphorus pentachlorido for a few seconds, allowed to 
cool, and the residual solid mass mixed with methyl alcohol. The 
product was poured into water, the crystalline mass which separated 
collected, washed with water, and dried on a porous plate over sulph¬ 
uric acid under diminished pressure. The resulting glistening, crys¬ 
talline mass melted at 66—68°, and after recrystallisation from light 
petroleum at 69—70°; Baeyer gives 71° as the melting point of th^) 
dimethyl salt of r*’'**™”* hexahydroterephthalic acid. 

The mother liquors from the above acid wore evaporated to a very 
small bulk, allowed to stand for some days, the crystalline mass which 
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separated, collc'cled, washed with a little water, and dried on a porous 
plate at 100®. The resulting crude substance, which, when heated in 
a capillary tube, began to melt at 145®, and was not completely melted 
at 190^ was separated into three substances by conversion into the 
calcium salt, and repeated recrystallisation of the acids from water: 
that is, into small quantities of r*"^*^**®”® hexahydroterephthalic acid, a 
considerable quantity of an acid melting at 147—149®, probably adipic 
acid (from the hydrolysis of some unchanged ethyl butanetetracarb- 
oxylate), and about 0*028 gram of an acid melting at 159—162®, which 
is probably hexahydroterephthalic acid (m. p. 161—162^), 

The titration of this acid gave the following results :— 

0*0271 gram required for neutralisation 3*1 c.c. of potassium hydrate 
solution (1 c.c. = 0*00559 gram KOH) = 0*0173 gram KOH. 

A bibasic acid of tho formula C 8 H 12 O 4 requii es theoretically 0*0177 
gram KOH. 

The solution of the potassium salt of this acid, rendered slightly 
alkaline by the addition of potassium carbonate, did not decolorise 
potassium permanganate solution. 


XIII.— Investigation of the Change proceeding in an Acidified Solution 
of Sodium Thiosulphate, where the Products of the Change are 
retained in the System. 

By Arthur Colefax, B.A., Ph.D., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Object of the Work. 

In undertaking the work an account of which is given in this paper, 
the objects in view were: 

I. To ascertain whether thiosulphuric acid is capable of existence, 
II. To investigate tho nature of the change, and the conditions 
under which it proceeds, when sodium thiosulphate is 
acidified. 

A Short Account of the Literature hearing on the Subject. 

Fliickiger (Jahreshericht, 1863, 149) states that, in flowers of 
sulphur and even in sulphur recrystallised from carbon bisulphide, 
traces of thiosulpturic acid are to be folind. He showed that by the 
action of an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide on flowers of 
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sulphur, traces of the acid were formed. If the sulphurous acid and 
sulphur were heated tof^ether in sealed tubes at a temperature of 
80—90®, the reaction went more easily. 

J. Myers {Compt, rend.^ 74, 195) says that the action of steam on 
sulphur produces thiosulphuric acid, and not pentathionic acid as 
Mulder had stated. 

H. Rose (Traiie de Ghimie Analytique^ p. 475) remarks that, in acidi¬ 
fied solutions of thiosulphates, provided the solutions be not too 
dilute, the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid is not complete even 
after several weeks. 

Salzer (I?er., 19, 1696), in a paper on “ a new method of formation 
of the so-called pentathionic acid,” says that the iodine titration 
method afPords a means of proving that the decomposition of acidified 
thiosulphates into sulphurous acid and sulphur becomes complete. 

Landolt (Ber., 16, 2958) : “ Time of existence of thiosulphuric acid 
in aqueous solutions.’* The method followed was, to observe the first 
appearance of opalescence, and note the time that elapsed between its 
appearance and the acidification of the thiosulphate solution. His 
results may be briefly summarised. 

The time elapsing before the appearance of the opalesence is, 

I. Independent of the nature of the acidifying acid. 

T [. Uninfluenced by excess of either acid or thiosulphate. 

III. Independent of the quantity of solution used. 

IV. Influenced by the actual concentration, and also by the 

temperature. 


Method of Investigation, 

In the text-books (for example, Roscoe and Schorlemmer, p. 848) 
it is stated tliat thiosulphuric acid, produced by the acidification of 
thiosulphates, undergoes decomposition according to the equation, 

H,8,03 = H,S03 -f S. 

At the outset an experiment was made in order to ascertain 
whether or not, under the most favourable conditions, the decompo¬ 
sition of thiosulphuric acid is complete. The conditions which 
appeared most favourable w^ere to have some excess of acid, an 
elevated temperature, and the removal of the sulpliurous acid as it 
W’as formed. Accordingly, 1 gram of sodium thiosulphate was 
dissolved in boiled Avater, and the solution washed into a distillation 
flask \ 20 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid were added, and the distilla¬ 
tion proceeded with; the evolved sulphur dioxide was absorbed by 
chlorine-water contained in the receiver, and was estimated as barium 
sulphate, 

BaSO^ =2 0*9172 gram per cent. S as SO 2 12*60 instead of 12*90. 
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Here, it may be taken that the decomposition is complete. 

In the investigation of th© change, where the products are not 
eliminated from the system in which they are found, the method 
employed is as follows ;— 

A solution of sodium thiosulphate containing a known weighed 
quantity of the pure recrystallised salt Na 2 S 303 , 6 H 20 , is dissolved in 
a known volume of distilled water, which has been boiled and allowed 
to cool in a stream of hydrogen gas to expel all air. An acid, whether 
hydrochloric or sulphuric, is then made by dilution with similarly 
prepared distilled w^ater, of such a strength that in 1 c.o, there is a 
quantity of acid exactly sufficient for the saline decomposition of the 
quantity of thiosulphate contained in 1 c.c. of its solution. An iodine 
solution is also made of such a strength that it will react with about 
half its own volume of the thiosulphate solution, but its exact 
strength is not determined. 

Hence, the extent to which the thiosulphuric acid has suft’ered 
decomposition can be ascertained from a knowledge of the increase 
in the iodine titration, provided no sulphurous acid is lost, and that 
no interaction of thiosulphuric acid and sulj)hurous acid takes place. 
Loss of sulphurous acid will result in the decomposition being re¬ 
garded as less complete than it is in icality. 

Having made the solutions of sodium thiosulphate and acid, they 
are titrated with, and their strengths determined in terms of, the 
iodine and an ammonia solution, respectively. The reason for ascer¬ 
taining the strength of the acid in terms of an ammonia solution will 
be explained in the sequel. 

It may be here remarked that no alteration occurs either in the 
iodine titration or in the ammonia titration on mixing the solutions 
of sodium thiosulphate and acid; that is, 10 c.c. of the sodium thio¬ 
sulphate solution, when acidified with 10 c.c. of the solution of the 
acid, possess immediately after mixing the same titration in terms 
of the iodine that they did before acidification. The same is true of 
the acidity titrations. The presence of free sulphur in a solution of 
sulphurous acid did not affect its iodine titration. 

About 100 c.c. of each of the solutions, sodium thiosulphate and 
acid, are run into two clean and dry flasks, which are then placed in 
the bath, where they remain until the solutions have attained the 
temperature of the bath. Into a third dry flask, 50 c.c. of a sodium 
thiosulphate solution, which has been brought to the requisite 
temperature, are ran, and afterwards 50 c.c, of the acid ; the time at 
which the addition of acid is completed is recorded; 10 c.c. of the 
acidified thiosulphate solution are then withdrawn by means of a 
pipette, which was used throughout the whole of the experiments, 
and run into a small glass bulb, from which the air had been dis« 
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placed by carbonic acid. It wa» found that with the strongest solu¬ 
tions, three, and with the weaker, six to nine, such bulbs could be 
filled before the first appearance of opalescence in the acidified solution 
occurred. When the bulbs are so filled they are sealed before the 
blowpipe, placed in the bath, and allowed to remain the desired time. 
At the expiration of this period, the bulb, after being rinsed with 
distilled water, is broken ifi a known volume of iodine solution 
mixed with some boiled water contained in a pedestal test-glass, 
whoso sides are thin and as colourless as possible. The quantity of 
iodine taken was always about 1 c.c. short of that which experience 
showed was necessary for the complete titration of the contents of 
the bulb. 

In order that the bulbs might be of nearly equal capacity, they 
were blown in a moiiM, which consisted of two copper hemispheres, 
one of which was provided with an aperture through which the 
molten end of the glass tube could be introduced. Tlie rims of the 
hemispheres were fastened together with a little Faraday's cement. 
The moment the heated sides of the glass bulb touch the inside of the 
copper sphere, the cement is melted by the heat, the two hemispheres 
come apart, and the bulb is formed of the requisite size. 

To my friend and colleague, Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, I am 
indebted for the suggestion and device of this mould. 


(Consideration oj the possible Hources of Error in the Method, 

The principle of the method which has already been described as 
the one employed in these experiments is tliat the titration of the 
sulphurous acid produced by the decomposition of a qu intity of thio- 
sulphuric acid, taken in terms of the iodine solution, is the double of 
the titration of the same quantity of thiosulphuric acid before 
change. 

The justification of this principle rests upon the verification of the 
equations:— 

H*S,03 = H,S03 + S. 

2H3S,03 + I 3 = 1138403 + 2HI. 

H 3 SO 3 + H 3 O -h lo = H 3 SO 4 + 2 HI. 

There are several possible sources of error which roust be estimated 
before the results of tiiese experiments can allow of deductions being 
drawn from them. ’Aoy may be stated as:— 

1. Oxidation of a part of the sulphurons acid formed. 

2 . Titration complications. 

3. Incompleteness of saline decomposition. 
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I. Oxidation of Sulphurous Acid, —The sulphurous acid formed in 
the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid becomes partly oxidised; any 
attempt to measure the extent of decomposition by means of a com¬ 
parison of the iodine titration before and after the change must 
be deceptive. This possible source of error was examined into as 
follows:— 

Four bulbs were chai^god with carbonic acid, and 10 c.c. of a solu¬ 
tion of sulphurous acid run into each. They were then sealed and 
placed in the bath and allowed to remain 24 hours. At the end of 
this time, the bulbs were broken under water and titrated with an 
iodine solution. 

10 c.c. of the H 2 SO 3 solution previous to introduction into the bulbs, 
required 9*00 c.c. of an iodine solution. 

At the end of the 24 hours :— 

Bulb . I. II. III. IV. 

Required of iodine solution . ♦ 9*00 9*05 9*00 9*05 

The solution of sulphurous acid was made with boiled water which 
had been cooled in a current of hydrogen. 

Prom these experiments, it will be seen that oxidation of the 
sulphurous acid*formed by the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid, 
under the conditions of experiment which hold in the method 
employed, seems improbable. 

The second method by which this possible source of error could be 
estimated was suggested by the following considerations :—Whenever 
sulphurous acid is titrated with iodine, a development of acidity takes 
place; hydriodic acid is produced together with sulphuric acid, the 
latter being formed in quantities exactly equivalent to the sulphurous 
acid, thus:— 

H 2 SO 3 + H 2 O -h I 2 = 2HI + H 2 SO 4 . 

Hence, for the same solutions of alkali and iodine the ratio between 
the iodine titrations and the acidity titrations after the addition of 
iodine will be a constant. The value of this constant, for the 
ammonia and iodine solutions used, was determined by means of a 
pure solution of sulphurous acid. This solution of sulphurous acid 
was made by driving, by means of a stream of hydixigen gas, sulphur 
dioxide into boiled distilled water, which had been cooled in hydrogen. 
In the case, then, of the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid, unless 
the increase in the iodine titration and the development of acidity 
after titration with iodine, bear to one another a ratio expressed by 
the above-determined constant, the equation 

H 2 SA HaSOs +8 
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does not represent the entire change ; oxidation of sulphurous acid, or, 
may be, the formation of a polythionic acid by the interaction of 
sulphurous and thiosulphuric acids, has taken place. 

Ill what has been said above, it has been supposed that none of the 
titration complications to be considered under the second of the 
sources of possible error has supervened. 

II. Titration Coovplicntions ,—In view of the statement of Spring 
(Ber.y 1873, 1108), that sodium trithionate is formed by the action 
of iodine on a mixture of the sodium salts of sulphurous and thio¬ 
sulphuric acids, it was necessaiy to make sure that no such formation 
of trithionic acid takes place wlien a mixture of thiosulphuric and 
sulphurous acids is titrated with iodine. 

Spring represents the reaction by which sodium trithionate is 
formed thus:— 

Na,S,0. + Na,S 03 + I, = 2N'aI + NaoSsOg. 

Before attempting to ascertain whether a corresponding change 
happens in the case of a mixture of sulphurous and thiosulphuric 
acids, the action of iodine on a mixed solution of sodium sulphite and 
thiosulphate was investigated. 

Experiment Xo. 1.—10 c.c. of a solution of neutral sodium sulphite, 
NajSOj, required 10 85 c,e. of a solution of iodine ; 10 c.c. of a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate required 9*75 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

A solution conTaiiiiug 10 c.c. of the sodium sulphite and 10 c.c. of 
the thiosulphate required 20*60 c.c. of the iodine solution, or no tri¬ 
thionate is formed. 

Experiment Xo. 2.—A solution of sulphite of sodium in boiled water 
was made. 

10 c.c. required 18'95 c.c. of iodine solution, and the acidity after 
iotline titration required 2 c.c. of a solution of ammonia. 

10 c.c. of a solution of sodium thiosulphate required 9*80 c.c. of 
the iodine solution, and there was no development of acidity. 

The mixed solution, containing 10 c.c. of each of the above solution.s, 
required 28*7U c.c. iodine, and the acidity developed 2 c.c. of 
ammonia solution. 

A solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite gave an exactly similar 
result. Hence, under these conditions, not a trace of sodium trithionate 
is formed. 

Starch was the indicator used in the iodine reaction, and methy!- 
omnge was employed in the acidity reaction. Before adding the 
methyl-orange, the blue starch iodide colour was discharged by a drop 
Df a thiosulphate solution. 

Proceeding on precisely similar lines, it was shown that the iodine 
titration of a mixed solution of sulphurous acid and sodium tkio- 
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sulphate is the sum of the iodine titrations of the constituents, and 
that the same was true of a mixed solution of sulphurous and thio- 
sulphuric acids. 

Hence, under the conditions of experiment, the sulphurous acid 
produced by the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid does not become 
oxidised, and the extent of the change of thiosulphuric acid into 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur can be estimated by employing the 
iodine titration. Moreover, the ratio between the increase in iodine 
titration and the development of acidity after titration with iodine, 
can be employed to show whether oxidation, or the formation of a 
polythionic acid by interaction of sulphurous and thiosulphuric acids, 
has taken place. 

Ill, Incomplete Saline Decomposition .—This has been named as the 
third possible source of error. If the reaction 

2HC] + Na^SaOa = 2NaCl + 

proceeds but imperfectly, the increase in the iodine titration might 
never become the double of the original titration before acidification, be¬ 
cause, the conversion of sodium thiosulphate into thiosulphuric acid not 
being complete, the change of thiosulphuric acid into sulphurous acid 
and free sulphur could never proceed so far that the sulphurous acid 
thus formed possessed a titration the double of that of the thiosulphate 
of soda originally acidified. 

With a view to estimate how far the saline decomposition is complete, 
a comparison of the chemical change taking place in solutions of 
barium thiosulphate and of sodium thiosulphate of approximately 
equal concentration, each acidified with hydrogen sulphate, was made. 
The result of this comparison is shown in Fig. 1 . It is evident that 
with solutions of barium thiosulphate and sodium thiosulphate, when 
acidified with a quantity of sulphuric acid the equivalent of the salt 
present, the curves marking the progress of the change of thiosulph¬ 
uric acid into sulphurous acid and free sulphur are similar, and the 
extent of the change at the end of the fifth hour is approximately 
equal in the two cases. However, it is noticeable that the change 
proceeds further in the system KajS^Os + H 3 SO 4 , the one in which 
complete saline decomposition is not assured by the conditions of 
experiment. 

In the case where twice the equivalent quantity of acid is used, the 
decomposition of thiosulphuric acid proceeds still further in both 
cases, but the system BaSaOj* + H 2 SO 4 is now the one where the change 
goes farthest. This is probably explicable by the formation of sodium 
hydrogen sulphate with a portion of the sulphuric acid, and so the 
ratio of free acid to salt is not as gi’eat as in the case of the barium 
thiosulphate and sulphuric acid reaqtioii* 
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the iodine titration orer 10. 


A and B represent the curves tracing tlio chemicHl change ns given by the excess 
over the initial titration for the system BaS 203 ,H 2 S 04 during the first five hours. 
C and D (the dotted lines) the same for the system n 2 S 04 of the same 

initial titnitioii, t = 30® C. 

With the system BaS 203 + H 2 SO 4 , it was noticed that a peculiar oc¬ 
clusion of a portion of the liquid by the precipitated barium sulphate 
took place. For example, 10 c.c. of the barium thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion, before acidification with sulphuric acid, possessed a titration 
16*85 c.c. of an iodine solution, but after acidification its titration fell 
to 16*30. The initial titration of the barium thiosulphate solution 
was therefore taken when acidijiedy in the comparison with the system 
Na^S^Oa + H2SO4. 

A second method of ascertaining how far the saline decomposition 
is complete was the following:—A solution of sodium thiosulphate 
was acidified with the equivalent quantity of acid (hydrochloric acid), 
and placed in a shallow dish over caustic soda solution in a vacuum. 
By this means, the sulphurous acid formed was eliminated from the 
system, and, therefore, if the whole of the thiosulphuric acid became 
converted into sulphur and sulphurous acid, the titration would, if 
the saline decomposition were complete, finally equal nil^ It was 
found that the iodine titration of the solution, from being 9*8 c.c. 
iodine Solution, sank at the end of 16 days to 0*35 c.c. iodine solution. 
As the solution becomes more dilute in respect of thiosulphuric acid, 
the decomposition into sulphur and sulphurous acid proceeds very 

0 2 
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slowly. However, tlie experiment gave promise of almost complete, 
if not complete, saline decomposition. This suffices for the purpose 
of this work. Where the sulphurous acid formed by the decomposi¬ 
tion of the thiosulphuric acid is eliminated from the system, the 
saline decomposition of the thiosulphate of soda by the acidifying 
acid, proceeds according to the equation, 

Na,S .03 + 2HC1 = 2NaCl + BS 2 O,. 

In another experiment on the lines described above, it was found 
that the acidified sodium thiosulphate solution, after the expiration of 
a fortnight, possessed an iodine titration of only OT c.c. In this latter 
experiment, a smaller volume of the acidified thiosulphate was taken, 
and so the escape of sulphur dioxide was more easily effected. 

The Change proceeding in an Acidified Solution of Sodium Thio- 
sulphate attains a Limit where the Products of the Change are 
retained, 

A solution of sodium thiosulphate, containing 4*885 grams of the 
salt dissolved in 500 c.c. of distilled water, was made. The acidifying 
acid was a solution of hydrogen chloride, 30 c.c. of which, on preci¬ 
pitation with silver nitrate, gave 0*3432 gram of silver chloride. The 
strength of the acid solution was further determined by titrating with 
a solution of sodium carbonate containing 4T700 grams of the pure 
dry salt per litre, using methyUorange as an indicator. 10 c.c. of the 
acid required lOTO c.c. of the sodium carbonate solution. These re¬ 
sults gave as the strength of the hydrogen chloride solution— 

I. 10 c.c. contain 0*02909 gram HCl (as determined by precipita¬ 
tion with AgN'Oa). 

II. 10 c.c. contain 0*02904 gram HCl (as determined by titration 
with Na^COs). 

The theoretically equivalent quantity requisite for the complete 
saline decomposition of a solution of sodium thiosulphate containing 
4*885 grams of the crystallised salt in 500 c.c. is 0*02876 gnim HCl 
per 10 c.c. The w*ater used in the preparation of these solutions was 
boiled distilled water which had been cooled in a stream of hydrogen. 

10 c.c. of the solution of sodium thiosulphate required 19*75 c.c. of 
a solution of iodine containing approximately 2*5 grams of iodine 
dissolved in 1 litre of water. 10 c.c. of the acid required 20*30 c.c. of 
a solution of ammonia, using methyl-orange as indicator. Hence 
10 c.c. of a solution containing equal volumes of the sodium thio* 
sulphate and hydrogen chloride solutions should possess a titration 
in terms of the iodine solution of 9*875 c.c., and in terms of the am¬ 
monia solution a titration of 10*15 o.c. This was found to he trae 
immediately after xxxixing. 
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Some of the glass bnlbs, from which the air had been displaced by 
carbonic acid, were charged with 10 c.c. of the acidified solution of 
sodium thiosulphate, and placed in a bath maintained constant at a 
temperature of 30^. At the end of cei-tain intervals from the time of 
mixing, tlie contents of a bulb were titrated with the iodine solution, 
and the acidity, after titration with iodine^ determined in terms of the 
ammonia solution. The blue colour of the starch iodide was dis¬ 
charged by a drop of a solution of sodium thiosulphate before the 
addition of the (indicator) methyl-orange. 

At the end of the .. 1st hr. 2nd hr. 3rd hr. 4th hr. Stli hr. 24th hr. 48th hr. 
The iodine required 

was . 131 14 0 14 8 14*9 15 0 15-30 15-30 c.c. 

And the ammonia 

required Avas.... 13'ir> 14-20 14 95 15 10 15*20 15*55 15 50 „ 

Hence a limit value is reached within 24 hours of the time of 
mixing the solutions of sodium thiosulphate and hydrogen chloride. 

That no oxidation or formation of a polytliionic acid had occurred 
was shoAvn from the foilowingconsiderations :—A solution of sulphur¬ 
ous acid, prepared as described, gave a ratio between its iodine 
titmtion and the acidity titration after the addition of iodine, 

= 1-0143. 

38’3U 

Hence, if no oxidation of sulphurous acid or formation of a poly¬ 
thionic acid had occurred— 

(The acidity titration — 1015) x 10143 should equal, when added 
to the original iodine titration (9-875), the observed iodine titration. 
The values so obtained gave— 


1st hour 

(1315 - 

1015) X 10143 + 9-S75 = 12-92 instead of 131 

2iul „ 

(14-120- 

10-15) X 10143 + 9-875 = 13-98 

140 

3rd „ 

(14-95 - 

10-15) X 1-0143 + 9-875 = 14-74 

14-8 

4th „ 

(15-10- 

1015) X 1-0143 + 9-875 = 14-89 

149 

5th „ 

(15-20 - 

10-15) X 10143 + 9-876 = 14 99 

15-0 

24th „ 

(15-55 - 

10-15) X 10143 + 9-875 = 15-35 „ 

15-3 

48th „ 

(15-50 - 

1015) X 1-0143 + 9-875 = 15-30 

153 


Hence a limit value is i^eached within 24 hours of mixing, and 
neither oxidation of sulphurous acid nor formation of a polythionic 
acid has taken place. If either of the latter had occurred, the cal- 
cnlated iodine titration would have been greater than the observed 
value, which is not the case. 

The change taking place in acidified solutions of sodium thio- 
sul^phate, where the products of the change are not eliminated from 
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the system in which they are formed, having proved to be a rever¬ 
sible one, was investigated with a view to determine the effect of— 

I, Variation in concentration. 

II. Variation in the quantity of acid relative to the quantity of 
sodium thiosulphate. 

III. Nature of the acidifying acid. 

IV. Variation in the temperature at which the change proceeds. 

V. The presence in the initial system of varying quantities of 

sulphurous acid. 


The Effect of Concentration, 

The solutions used in these experiments were made by diluting 
those employed in the last experiment to twice and four times their 
volumes. If the concentration of the solutions in the last experiment 
be taken as unity, the concentrations of the new solutions are ^ and 
The iodine solution intended for the titration of the contents of 
the bulbs was also diluted to corresponding strengths. 

The titrations of the sodium thiosulphate solutions in terms of 
iodine, gave that 10 c.c. of the solutions of concentrations J, and 

required 19*85 c.c. of the iodine solutions of corresponding strengths. 
The acidifying acid solutions were proved to possess the relative con¬ 
centrations 1, and I by titrating them with one and the same 
ammonia solution. Moreover, the iodine solutions were shown to be 
in the ratio of 1 : ^ by their titrations with one and the same 
sodium thiosulphate solution. 

The temperature of the bath for the three series of experiments 
was 30°. 

Effect of concentration t = 30°. The solution of concentmtion 1 
contains 4*885 grams Na 2 S 203 , 5 H 90 dissolved in 500 c.c. water. Each 
solution is acidified with the equivalent quantity of acid. 10 c.c. of 
each solution required, before acidification with an equal volume of 
the solution of the acid, 19*75 c.c. of an iodine solution of correspond¬ 


ing strength. 


Iodine titration at the end of the Ist hour 

Cone. 1. 
1310 

Cone. J. 
11-60 

Cone. i. 

10-70 

>9 

11 

11 

2nd „ 

1400 

12-45 

11-20 

91 

11 

11 

3rd „ 

14-80 

12-95 

11-70 

11 

11 

11 

4th „ 

14-90 

13-15 

12-00 

11 

11 

11 

5th „ 

15-00 

13-30 

12-20 

11 

11 

11 

48th „ 

15-30 

14-25 

13-20 


These titrations give for the extent of chemical change as measured 
by the excess of the iodine titration over 19*75/2 = 9*9 (approx.). 
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Cone. 1. 

Cone. 1. 

Cone. i. 

At the end 

of the 1st hour ... 

.. 3-2 

1-70 

0-80 


2nd ,, 

41 

2-55 

1-30 


3rd „ 

... 49 

3-05 

1-80 


4th „ 

,.. o'O 

3-25 

2‘10 

99 

.5th „ .. 

... 51 

3-40 

2-30 


48th „ 

,.. 5-4 

4-35 

3-30 

The value 9*9 would represent complete resolution 
phuric acid into sulphur and sulphurous acid. 

of thioBul- 


Hence, 

I, Increase in the concentration of the solution of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate acidified with the equivalent quantity of hydrogen 
chloride is accompanied by increase in the rate and extent of 
the chemical change of thiosulphuric acid into sulphur and 
sulphurous acid. 

II. With increase in concentmtion in the proportion 1:2:4, the 
values expressing the extent of chemical change in the first 
hour increase in the ratio 1 : 1 + a : 1 + 3a, and the limit 
values in the ratio 1 : 1 + a: I + 2a. 

The actual change at the end of the 1st, 5th, and 48th hour corre- 
spends to a percentage of the possible change is 

Cone. 1. Cone. i. Cone, i. 

At the end of the 1st hour. • 32*3 p. c. 17*1 p. c. 8 08 p. c. 

,, r)th ,, . • 51*0 ,, 34*3 ,, 23*2 ,, 

„ 48th „ .. 54*5 „ 43*9 „ 33*3 „ 

Effect of varying the Quantity of Acidifjing Acid relatively to the Quantity 
of iSodiuni Thiosulphate. 

These experiments were made with a sodium thiosulphate solution 
containing 4*885 grams of the crystallised salt dissolved in 500 c.c. of 
water. Solutions of hydrogen chloride of strengths f, 1, Ij, and 2 
wei‘e used as acidifying acid, where concentration 1 contiuns the 
equivalent quantity of acid requisite for the saline decomposition, and 
2 the double of that quantity. The titmtions of these solutions of 
hydrogen chloride gave with one and the same ammonia solution— 

10 c.o. of the acid of concentmtiou i, }. 1. li. 2. 

Bequired of ammonia solution. 10*05 15*15 20*25 25*35 40*40 

10 c.o. of the solution of sodium thiosulphate required, previous to 
acidification, 19 c.o. of an iodine solution. This difference in the 
values of the sodium thiosulphate solutions in the last experiment and 
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in the. present one (lO'OO instead of 19*75) is to be explained by tlie 
iodine solutions used in the two cases not being the same, and is not 
due to differences in concentration of the sodium thiosulphate solu¬ 
tions. 

The temperature of the bath was 30^. 

Effect of varying the quantity of acidifying acid relatively to the 
quantity of sodium thiosulphate, t = 80^ 10 c.c. of the sodium 

thiosulphate solution required 19 c.c. of the iodine solution. The 
acid of concentration 1 contained a quantity of acid sufficient for tlic 
saline decomposition— 


■With acid < 
At the end of the Ist 
„ 2ncl 

„ 3rd 

,, 4th 

,, 5th 

48th 


concentration.... 
3ur iodine titration 

)i J) 

n 

fi M 

if ij 

i> )i 



.T 

.1 • 

gave 1125 

12-05 

12-00 

12-90 

12-50 

13-35 

32-05 

13-00 

32-70 

33-70 

12-80 

3 1-30 


1. li. 2. 

127 12-95 .13-05 

13- 7 13-90 M05 

14- 05 14-40 15-10 
14’3o 14*70 lo'tiO 
14-50 14-90 ir)'5(» 
14-80 15-30 10-30 


Fig. 2. 



tion over 10. 

Quantity of acidifying acid relatively to the thiosulphate variable. 

A. Quantity of acidifying acid half that requilite for complete saline decomposition, 

B. Thiosulphate and acidifying acid in equivalent quantities. 

C. Acidifying acid taken in quantities twice the equivalent. 

D. H 2 SO 4 used instead of 2H0L 

^ 80 ^ C. 
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The values exprcesing the extent of cliemical change give— 


With acid of concentration ... 

1 • 

1. 

H- 

2 ^ 

At the end of the 1st hour .. 1*75 

2-55 

3-2 

3-45 

4 i:> 

When the limit is reached .. 3*30 

4‘()0 

ij'30 

5-80 

G-80 

At the end of the 5th hour.. 3*20 

4-20 

5-00 

O-40 

6-00 


The value 9*5 would represent complete resolution of thiosulphurie 
acid into sulphur and sulphurous acid. 

Hence— 

I. Increase in the quantity of the acidifying acid relatively to the 
quantity of sodium thiosulphate produces an increase both in 
the rate and extent of' the change of thiosulpliuric acid into 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur. 

11. This increase in the velocity and limit values does not cease 
when sufficient acid is present for complete saline decompo¬ 
sition, or, more corr(*<*ily, when a qujintih' of acid is present 
which, in the case where the sulphurous acid formed by the 
decomposition of the thiosulidniric acid is eliminated from 
the system, suflices for com}»lete saline decomposition. 

III. As the quantity of acidifying acid relatively to the quantity of 
sodium thiosulphate inert uses, f lie effect of cacli successive 
equal increment in the strength of the acidifying acid 
produces a smaller increase^ in the velocity ami limit values. 


of the Mature of the Acidifying AcuU 

To ascertain whether or not the acidifying acid influenced the ratt‘ 
and extent of the chemical change, the following experiments were 
made, using hydrogen sulphate as acidifying acid. The solution of 
hydrogen sulphate was analysed gravinietrically and volumetrically 
with the following results :— 

I. 30 c.c. gave 0*279G gram BaSOi. 

II. 30 c.c. „ 0*2806 „ 

HI. 10 c.c. required 10*1 c.c. of a solution of sodium carbonate con¬ 
taining 4*1760 grams of the pure dried salt in lOuO c.c. of 
its solution. 

These results give that in 10 c.c. of the solution of hydrogen sulph¬ 
ate there is contained— 

I. 0*0392 gram H 2 SO 4 . IT. 0*0393 gram H^SO^. 

III. 0 0389 gi-am H,S 04 . 

The quantity of hydrogen sulphate theoretically necessary for the 
complete saline decomposition of sodium thiosulphate containing 
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4*885 grams N‘a 2 S 203 , 5 H 20 in 500 c.c., assuming the decomposition to 
proceed according to the equation 

NasSjOa + H2SO4 = Na^SO* + H2S2O3, 

is 0*0386 gram per 10 c.C4 

First Series of Experiments (see Fig. 2, p. 188).—The solution 
of sodium thiosulphate contained 4*885 grams of the salt in 500 c.c., 
and 10 c.c. required 19 c.c. of the iodine solution employed. The 
temperature of the bath was 30®. The solutions of hydrogen sulphate 
and sodium thiosulphate were mixed in equal volumes. 


Where the acidifying acid was • • • .. 

At the end of the 1st hour the iodine titration gave 

HjS 04 . 

12-30 

HCl. 

12-70 

55 

2 nd „ „ 

13-15 

13*70 


3rd „ 

13-40 

14-05 


4th „ „ 

13-60 

14-35 

>> 

5th 

13-80 

14-50 


48th „ „ 

14-30 

14*80 


Second Series of Experiments. —The solutions of sodium thiosulphate 
and hydrogen sulphate used in the first series of these experiments 
were diluted to twice their volume. The temperature of the bath was 
30°. The titration of the sodium thiosulphate in terms of the iodine 
solution used gave that 10 c.c. required 19*75 c.c. of the iodine solu¬ 
tion* 



Where the acidifying acid was ....... 


HCl. 

At the end of the 1st hour the iodine titration gave 11*45 

11*60 


2nd 



12*05 

12*45 


3rd 



12*45 

12*95 


4th 

J5 


12*75 

13*15 


5th 



12*95 

13*30 

19 

48th 



13*70 

14*20 

Third Series of Experiments. —The 

sodium 

thiosulphate 

solution 


was the same as that used in the second series. The hydrogen sulph¬ 
ate solution was of the same strength as that used in the first series. 
Hence, in this case there was sufficient hydrogen sulphate to effect 
the saline decomposition, supposing it to proceed according to the 
equation, 

2H2SO4 + = 2 NaHS 04 + H2S2O3. 

At the end of the.. • • • • Ist hr. 2nd hr. 3rd hr. 4th hr. 5th hr. 48th hr. 

The iodine titration gave 11*90 12*75 13*25 13*75 14*05 15*20 c.c* 

Hence, where hydrogen sulphate and hydrogen chloride act upon 
the same quantity of sodium thiosulphate, in the proporlions 
H 2 SO 4 : 2HC1, the velocity andj limit values are greater for hydrogen 
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oliloride. This result, too, is independent of the degree of concen¬ 
tration of the solution of sodium thiosulphate. Where, however, the 
masses of of the acidifying acid are in the proportion 2 H 2 SO 4 : 2HC1, 
the velocity and limit values are greater for hydrogen sulphate. 

Effect of Variation in the Temperature at which the Change proceeds. 

In ascertaining the effect of varying this condition under which the 
change proceeds, the solution of sodium thiosulphate contained 4 * 88 S 
gmras of the crystallised salt per 500 c.c., and the solution of the 
acidifying acid a quantity of hydrogen chloride sufficient for the 
complete saline decomposition when equal volumes of the solutions 
wei'e taken. 

Fio. 3. 



Temperature variable. 

A « curve for system NagSsOs + 2IICL t = 30'" C. 

B. t = 40” 0. 

C. / - 00” C. 

The temperature of the bath was, in the three experiments, 30\ 
40^^, and 60®, In reality, the results already got for the temperature 
30^ were compared with those obtained for the new temperatures 40® 
and 60®. 

10 c.c. of the sodium thiosulphate solution required 19*25 c,c. of the 
iodine solution used in the experiments at 40° and 60°. 

10 c.c. of the hydrogen chloride solution required 19*70 c.c. of the 
ammonia solution used in the experiments at 40° and 60°. 
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The factor expressing the ratio of the iodine titration of sulphiirons- 
acid to the acidity of the solution after titration with iodine, in temif^ 
of these new solutions of iodine and ammonia equalled 15*3/15*05 =: 
1*016. 

With the temperature of the bath at 40®— 

At the end of the • • Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 24th 96tli 96th 

hour. hour. hour. hour, liour. liour. liour. hour. 
Tlie iodine titration gave 13*80 14*80 15*00 15*15 15*25 15*40 a, 14*90 14*85 

And the ammonia titra¬ 
tion gave. 14*00 15*00 15*20 15*30 15*40 15*60 a, 15*35 15*3G 

With the temperature of the bath at 60°— 

At the end of the... let 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 24th 24th Six 

hour. hour. hour, liour. hour. hour. hour. days. 
The iodine titration gave 15*20 15*45 15*45 15*50 15*50 a, 14*80 14*75 11*70 

And the ammonia titra¬ 
tion gave. 15*50 15*70 15*75 15*80 15 75 a, 15*45 3,15*40 12*70 

The change at the end of the 1st, 5th, and 24th hour correspond.^, 
to a percentage of the possible change equal to— 

Wlien the temperature = 30^^. 40®. 60'^. 

At the end of the 1st hour.... 32*3 p. c. 43*0 p. c. 57*5 p. c. 

,, 5ih „ .... 51*5 ,, 58*0 ,, 60*6 ,, 

„ 24th „ .... 54*5 „ 59*9 „ (?) 

Hence— 

1. The liigher the temperature at which the chat3ge proceeds, the 
greater are the velocity values. 

IL The limit value is not affected to the same extent as the initial 
velocity value ; hence, the higher the temperature the more* 
nearly do the initial velocity and limit values equal one 
another. 

III. From the values for the system in which the change proceeds* 
at the temperature 40®, four days after acidification, as well 
as from the values for the system in which the change pro¬ 
ceeds at 60°, only 24 hours after mixing, it is evident some 
further change beyond the decomposition of thiosulphuric 
acid into sulphurous acid and sulphur has taken place, and 
that such change proceeds more readily at higher than at 
lower temperatures. 

The Nature of the Secondary Change taking i^lace in Acidified SoZw- 
tions of Sodium Thiosulphate, tvhere the Products of the Primary 
Change are not eliminated from the System in which they are formed. 

When sodium thiosulphate is acidified with an equivalent quantity 
of acid, complete saline decomposition and complete decomposition 
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of thiosulphuric acid into free sulphur and sulphurous acid ensue, 
provided the sulphurous acid so formed is eliminated from the 
system. Where, however, the sulphurous acid is retained in the 
system in which it is formed, the change of thiosulphuric acid into 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur proceeds with gradually diminishing 
velocity, until a limit is reached. At this point there is in the 
system thiosulphuric acid, protected from further change by the 
presence of the accumulated products of decomposition of thio¬ 
sulphuric acid. In addition, there is, no doubt, some undecomposed 
sodium thiosulphate ; for where there is in the system thioslilphuric 
acid, as well as the acidifying acid, there will be a division of the 
base between the acids, and some sodium thiosulphate will remain 
undecomposed, protected from change at the hands of the acidifying 
acid, by the thiosulphuric acid preserved in the system by the pro¬ 
tective action of accumulated products of decomposition of thio¬ 
sulphuric acid. The state of equilibrium, when this limit has been 
reached, will be overthrown if any secondary change between the 
products of the primary change, or between eitlier of these products 
and unaltered hydrogen or sodium thiosulphate, supervenes; if the 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur react, and re-form thiosulphuric 
acid, or if the sulphurous acid and thiosulphuric acid interact and 
form a polythionic acid. 

In the system + 21IC1, in the case where the sodium thio¬ 

sulphate solution containing 4*685 grains of the crystallised salt dis¬ 
solved in 500 c.c. of water w'as acidified with the equivalent quantity 
of hydrogen chloride, and the temperature of the bath was the 

check on the iodine titration, which a determination of the acidity 
after titration with iodine gave, showed that no secondary (diange 
had taken place 48 hours after acidification (see p. 180). 

The following experiments were made in order to ascertain whether 
or not, at a still later period from the time of acidification, this state 
of equilibrium attained within the first 48 hours was overthrown. 

The solution of sodium thiosulphate contained 4*885 grams of the 
crystallised salt dissolved in 500 c.c. of its solution. It was acidified 
w ith hydrogen chloride in equivalent quantities. 

10 c.o. of the thiosulphate of soda solution required, before acidifica¬ 
tion, 19*25 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

10 c.c. of the hydrogen chloride solution, before being mixed with 
an equal volume of the thiosulphate of soda solution, required 
19*70 c.c. of the ammonia solution. 


The factor expressing the ratio 


I5j;25 

15*00 


1*016. 


iodine titration 

acidity after titrating with iodine 
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The temperature of the bath was 30®. 

At the end of 24 hours, the iodine titration gave 15*15, and the 
ammonia 15*35. 


The iodine titration 

And the ammonia titra* 


gave 

tion gave 

At the end of 48 hours . •.. 

(1) 15-20 

(1) 15-40 

• . . . 

(2) 15-15 

(2) 15-40 

ff ?> . • . • 

(3) 15-15 

(3) 15-.S5 

At the end of 96 hours .... 

(1) 14-80 

(1) 15-25 

91 • • • • 

(2) 14-90 

(2) 15-35 

At the end of 9 days .. •. 

14-55 

15-10 

,, 16 ,, • •. • 

14-00 

14-65 

At the end of about 2 months 

12-35 

13-20 


Some bulbs were charged with sulphurous acid and placed in the 
bath, where they were kept for different lengths of time. 

10 c.c. of the sulphurous acid solution required 15*25 c.c. of the 
iodine solution, and, after titration with iodine, 15*00 c.c. of the 
ammonia solution. 

At the end of 48 hours, the sulphurous acid contained in a bulb 
required 15*25 c.c. iodine and 15*00 c.c. ammonia solution. 

At the end of 6 days, the sulphurous acid contained in a bulb re¬ 
quired 15*25 c.c. iodine. 

At the end of 16 days, the sulphurous acid contained in a bulb re¬ 
quired 15*15 c.c. iodine. 

Hence, the reason for the diminution in the iodine titration of the 
contents of the bulbs is not to be explained by oxidation of a part of 
the sulphurous acid. Nor can it be explained by supposing that re¬ 
formation of thiosulphuric acid, by the interaction of sulphurous 
acid and free sulphur, ensues ; for in that case the same ratio between 
the excess of the iodine titration over the initial titoition, to the 
excess of the acidity titration after addition of iodine over the initial 
acidity titration, would be maintained. That this is not the case is 
readily seen from the following values :— 

The Tdue of the ratio_ iodine tit ration_ 

excess over initial acidity of acidity after iodine titration 
At the end of 48 hours ...... =1 *001 

tt ,, . =0 *968 

„ 9 days. =0*938 

„ 16 „ . = 0*911 

„ 2 months. =0 *818 

Hence there is, as the iodine titration gradually diminishes, a 
gradual diminution in the above ratio, and therefore the formation 
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of an acid which does not possess an iodine titration, or an acid which,, 
compared with its equivalent in acidity in thiosulphuric acid, pos¬ 
sesses a smaller iodine titration. 

By similarly considering the results obtained for the same system, 
but at tbe temperatures 40° and 60°, it is seen that this same second- 
aiy change is proceeding, but with much greater velocity. 

When the temperature of the bath equals 40°— 

The value of the above ratio after 24 hours = 1*003 
„ „ „ 96 „ = 0-968 

When the temperature of the bath is 60°— 

The value of the above mtio after 5 hours = 0 996 
„ „ „ 24 „ = 0-906 

„ „ „ 6 days = 0*728 

At the end of 12 days, the iodine titmtion had sunk below its initial 
value, but the acidity was in excess of its initial value. The titrations 
gave, iodine titiution = 9*45 c.c.; ammonia titmtion = 10*85 c.c. 
Hence— 

1, The method of investigation shows that after the lapse of a 
certain pei-iod from the time of acidification, the sulphurous 
acid i*eacts with either sodium or hydrogen thiosulphate, 
and forms an acid possessing either no iodine titration, or a 
less one than that of its equivaUuit in acidity of thiosul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Such a change might proceed according to the equations 

2Na2S303 + 3SOo = 2Na2S306 + S, 
or, 2 H 3 S 3 O 3 + 3 SO 3 = 2 H 3 S 3 O 6 + 3, 

II. This secondary change proceeds more rapidly the higher llie 
temperature, and with the higher temperature the time 
elapsing between the acidification of the sodium thio¬ 
sulphate and the secondary change becoming apparent 
diminishes. 

Debus, in his paper on the Chemical Investigation of Wacken- 
roder’s Solution ’’ (Trans,, 1888, 63 , 343), states that sulphurous 
acid reacting with potassium thiosulphate forms potassium tri- 
thionate, aud the salt so formed takes up the sulphur set free during 
the interaction of sulphurous acid and potassium thiosulphate, yielding 
potassium tetrathionate and pentathionate. In the same paper, 
he shows that sulphurous acid, by its action on potassium penta¬ 
thionate, gives potassium trithionate and thiosulphuric acid, Penta- 
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thionic acid, or a peiitathionate, giv-es with an ammoniacal solution 
of silver nitrate a white precipitate, which gradually darkens in 
colour. This is a reaction characteristic of pentathionic acid, and 
not given by trithionic acid or tetrathionic acid. 

The contents of a bulb which had been kept so long in the bath 
that the secondary change had proceeded to a considerable extent 
were tested with an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, but no 
precipitate was formed. Hence, pentathionic acid was not formed in 
the secondary change. 

Effect of the Presence in the Initial Sifstem of Varying Quantities of 

Sulphurous Acid. 

The solution of sodium thiosulphate contained 4*885 grams of the 
crystallised salt dissolved in 500 c.c. of water. The solution of the 
acidifying acid contained of hydrogen chloride per c.c. the double of 
the quantity requisite for the saline decomposition of the sodium 
thiosulphate contained in an equal volume of its solution. A certain 
volume of a solution of sulphurous acid, whose titration in terms of 
the iodine solution had been previously ascertained, was added to an 
equal volume of the acidifying acid solution, and this mixed solution 
was diluted to twice its volume by tlie addition of an equal volume 
of the solution of sodium thiosulphate. Thus the acidifying acid and 
sodium thiosulphate were taken in equivalent quantities, and the 
sulphurous acid present in any volume of tlie acidified thiosulphate 
solution was one fourth of the quantity in the original solution of 
sulphurous acid whose iodine titration had been determined. 

The temperature of the bath was 30'*. 10 c.c. of the solution of 

sodium thiosulphate required 19*90 c.c. of the iodine solution used. 

First Series of Experiments. —10 c.c. of the sulphurous acid re¬ 
quired 8*6 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

This solution of sulphurous acid was prepared by passing a stream 
of hydrogen through a concentrated solution of sulphur dioxide in 
water, and dissolving the sulphur dioxide so displaced, in boiled dis- 
f illed water which had been cooled in a stream of hydrogen. 

At the end of the. Ist 2 nd 3rd 4th 5th 48th 

hour. hour. hour. hour. hour. hour. 

The iodine titration gave . 14*85 15*65 16*05 16*20 16*45 17*05 

Or subtracting the iodine titra-"| 

tion of the eulph^ue acid ^ 3 . 5 ^ ^ 3 .^^, 

originally added = ~~ = 2 ‘IB J 

Second Series of Experiments .— 10 c.c. of the solpharous acid sola- 
tioa required 45 c.c. of the iodine solution; ^ == 11‘25 = the titration 
in tenxts of iodine of the sulphuroos acid initiallj in the bulb. 
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At the end of the. Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 48th 

hour. hour. hour. hour. hour. hour. 

The iodine titration — 11*26 gave.. 12*30 13*15 13*45 13*75 13*90 14*15 

These values are less than those on p. 185, and seem to point 
to a diminished velocity and limit value by reason of the sulphurous 
acid initially present. However, a determination of the acidity 
values showed this diminution in iodine titration to be accompanied 
by an increase in the acidity after titration with iodine, beyond the 
value calculated for this quantity from the iodine titration. More¬ 
over, as the time from aciditication becomes greater, there is a gradual 
inci*ease in this excess of the acidity after titration with iodine over 
the calculated value, but it does not, except in the case of the limit 
value, account for the whole of tlie diminution in iodine titration. 

Hence, from these results, sulphurous acid seemingly does slightly 
diminish the velocity and limit values. Such diminution is in part 
due to an interaction between sulijhurous acid and sodium or hydrogen 
thiosulphate. 

The ditiiinution in the limit value in the case of the second series 
of experiments is entii ely due to the interaction of sulphurous acid 
and sodium or hydrogen ihiosulpliate. 

With a quantity of sulphurous acid initially present, approximately 
equally to the quantity of sulphurous acid in the system when the 
limit values (p. 185, e.tj,) are obtained, the diminution in velocity 
values is very small, and with limit values probably 7iiL 


General Conclubions which the Work leads to. 

The decomposition of thiosulphuric acid into sulphurous acid and 
free sulphur proceeding in an aciditied solution of sodium tliio- 
Bulphaie icaches a limit sliort of complete decomposition in the case 
where the products of the change are retained in the system in which 
they are formed. On the other hand, where sulphurous acid result¬ 
ing from the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid is eliminated from 
the system, sodium thiosulphate aciditied wdth an equivalent quantity 
of acid suffers complete resolution into sulphui*ous acid and fi'ee 
sulphur. It must, however, bo concluded fiom the expei'irnents, in 
which the effect of the presence in the initial system of varying 
quantities of sulphurous acid is determined, that sulphur and sulph¬ 
urous acid, and not sulphurous acid alone, are instrumental in 
bringing about this state of equilibrium short of complete decompo¬ 
sition. For a quantity of sulphurous acid initially present, slightly 
greater than the quantity of sulphurous acid present, when the limit 
value is reached in the same system in the case where no sulphurous 
acid is initially present, produces but a very small diminution in 

VOL. LXI. ^ 
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velocity values, and probably no effect on the limit value. The 
attainment of this limit value is due to the retention in the system of 
the products of the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid, namely, 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur. There is in the system in this 
state of equilibrium, thiosulphuric acid, protected from further change 
by the accumulated products of the decomposition of thiosulphuric 
acid, sodium thiosulphate, protected from saline decomposition at the 
hands of the acidifying acid by the presence of thiosulphuric acid, 
the products of decomposition of thiosulphuric acid, and some small 
remnant of the acidifying acid. The effect on the velocity and 
limit values of varying the conditions under which the change pro¬ 
ceeds has, in the course of the work, been investigated, and the 
results, when summarised, show— 

1. With stronger solutions, the decomposition of thiosulphuric acid 
proceeds further before a limit is obtained. 

2. Increase in the quantity of the acidifying acid relatively to the 
sodium thiosulphate increases the velocity and limit values. If we 
suppose that by the preservation of thiosulphuric acid in the system 
the basic radical (sodium) divides itself between the acidifying acid 
and thiosulphuric acid, increase in the mass of acidifying acid must 
produce increased saline decomposition and so overthrow the 
balance, 

3. The same considerations explain how the nature of the acidify¬ 
ing acid can affect the velocity and limit values. It was found that 
2HC1 produces a greater resolution of thiosulphuric acid into 
sulphurous acid and free sulphur than H 2 SO 4 . 

4. The velocity and limit values are affected by the temperature at 
which the change proceeds, the latter to a less degree than the 
former. At higher temperatures, the interaction of sulphurous acid 
and sodium or hydrogen thiosulphate proceeds more rapidly and 
lurther. 

5. The presence of sulphurous acid in the system before acidifica¬ 
tion, retards slightly the velocity values. At the same time, an 
interaction between the sulphurous acid and sodium or hydrogen 
thiosulphate proceeds. 

As regards the secondary change which is regaided as the forma¬ 
tion of a polythionic acid by interaction of sulphurous acid and 
hydrogen or sodium thiosulphate, it may proceed from the moment of 
acidification simultaneously with the direct change, but its extent 
must be very small, not to be revealed by the experimental method 
followed, namely, the determination of the acidity of the solution 
after the iodine titration has been made. Pentatliionic acid was not 
found as one of the products of this secondary change. 

. The addition of iodine to a mixed solution of sodium sulphite and 
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podium thiosulphate does not produce a trace of sodium trithionate. 
Hence, Spring’s statement is not true of the case where a solution of 
iodine reacts with a mixed solution of sodium sulphite and thio¬ 
sulphate. 

Christ Church Laboratory^ 

Oxford. 


XIV .—Action of Sulphurous Acid on Flowers of Sulphur. 

By Arthur Colkfax, B.A., Ph.D., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Fuuckioer found that by the action of sulphurous acid on flowers of 
sulphur, traces of tliiosulphuric acid were formed. The reaction 
proceeded more easily if the temperature was maintained between 
80° and 90° (Jahreshericht^ 1863, 149). 

Debus (Trans., 1888, 63, 347) says: “ The two tubes” (one con¬ 
taining 36 c.c. of a concentrated solution of sulphurous acid and 
10 grams of sulphur, and the second the same volume of sulphurous 
acid without any sulphur) “ remained for five days at common tem¬ 
peratures, and were then heated for several hours on a Avater-bath to 
60—80°. This treatment did not appear to have efiected any change 
in either of the tubes. Both were now opened, their contents trans¬ 
ferred to evaporating dishes, and warmed on water-baths until all 
the sulphurous acid had volatili.sed. Both liquids were flnally con¬ 
centrated to one-fifth of their original volume.” 

Proceeding in this way, Debus found that the only product of the 
action of sulphur and sulphurous acid was an infinitesimal quantity 
of pentathionic acid, and that its presence was revealed only by one 
test, and this he regarded os insufficient to allow of the conclusion 
that pentathionic acid had been formed by the interaction of sulphur¬ 
ous acid and flowers of sulphur. 

Quantities of from 3 to 5 grams of flowers of sulphur, which 
had been washed first with W’^arm, then 'with cold water, until 
the washings were no longer acid and possessed no iodine titration, 
were introduced into glass tubes, sealed at one end. After partly 
drawing out the other ends of the tubes, and displacing the air by 
carbon dioxide, 30 c.c. of a solution of sulphur dioxide in boiled 
water were added to each tube. Equal volumes of the same solu¬ 
tion of sulphurous acid were introduced into other tubes containing no 
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Bulpbur, and served as standards of the strengtli of the sulphurous 
acid solution. 

First Series of Experiments ,—Four tubes were so charged with 
sulphurous acid and flowers of sulphur; two with sulphurous acid 
alone. The six tubes, sealed before the blowpipe, were placed in an 
air-bath and heated at 85° for six days. Their contents were then 
rinsed into flasks, and their iodine titrations determined. 

The tubes containing sulphurous acid alone required— 

I. 61 70 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

11 . 62-60 

The tubes containing sulphur and sulphurous acid required— 

I. 32*25 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

11. 32-85 
HI. 35-40 
IV. 31-70 

No. Ill contained only a very 6mall quantity of sulphur, about 
0 5 gram. 

Hence the sulphurous acid lias acted upon the sulphur, and has 
undergone a corresponding diminution in its iodine titration. 

Second Series of Experiments .—In this second series of experiments, 
the attempt w^as made to ascertain the nature of the product or 
products of the action of sulphurous acid on sulphur. The develop¬ 
ment of acidity after titration with iodine was used to determine 
wdiat part of the titration value in terms of iodine was due to sulphur¬ 
ous acid still present. 

10 c.c. of a solution of sulphurous acid, carefully prepared so as to 
be free from sulphuric acid, by dissolving in boiled winter, sulphur 
dioxide displaced from its aqueous solution by a stream of hydrogen 
gas, required— 

5*5 c.c. of an ammonia solution to neutralise it. 

The neutralised solution required— 

20*95 c.c. of an iodine solution. 

The developed acidity required— 

15*60 c.c. of an ammonia solution to neutralise it. 

20*95 

Hence, (1) The developed acidity titration x =: 1*34 
gives the iodine titration of the sulphurous acid. 

(2) The developed acidity titration X = 0*35 

16*60 
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gives the acidity titration of the sulphurous acid in terms of the 
iodine and ammonia solutions used. 

Methyl-orange was used as an acidity indicator, and starch with 
the iodine titrations. The blue colour of the starch iodide was 
discharged by a drop of sodiam thiosulphate before the determination 
of the developed acidity. 

A number of tubes, prepared exactly as in the first series of 
experiments, were treated in different ways, and their contents 
titrated with the ammonia and iodine solutions. In ascertaining the 
end of the acidity titrations, it was found advisable to withdraw 
portions of the almost neutralised liquid into a clean flask. In the 
absence of sulphur, the end of these acidity reactions was so much 
more easily recognisable. 

No. I contained 2 grams of sulphur, and, after standing at the 
ordinary temperature of the air for two months, was heated for a 
week to a temperature of from 80—90"^. 


Initial acidity titration . ,. = 15*8 

Iodine titration. = 21*55 

Developed acidity titration = 14*80. 


14*80 X 0*35 = 5*2. 
14*80 X 1*34 = 21*85. 


1*75 c.c. iodine due to thiosulphuric acid. 


No. II contained 3 grams of sulphur, and was treated exactly as 
No, I. 


Initial acidity titration ... = 15*70 i/^.qa a ok k 
T r- x x J *>4.ur X ^ = 5*70. 

lodme titrafon .... ••;••= 16-30 x 1-34 = 21-85. 

Developed acidity titration = lo*oU. 

3*00 c.c. iodine due to thiosulphuric acid. 


No. Ill contained 5 grams of sulphur, and, after standing at the 
temperature of the air for two months, was heated for a week at 
80—90°, and then allowed to stand another month at the air tem¬ 
perature. 


Initial acidity titration ... = 15*5 

Iodine titration.. =23*1 

Developed acidity titration = 14*7. 


14*7 X 0*35 = 5*15. 
14*7 X 1*34 = 19*7. 


3*4 c.c. iodine due to thiosulphuric acid. 


No. IV contained 3 grams of sulphur, and, after standing for two 
months at the temperature of the air, was titrated. It was not heated. 

Initial acidity titration . .. = 14*5 

Iodine titration. = 38*2 

Developed acidity titration = 27*7. 

1*1 c.c. iodine due to thiosulphuric acid. 


27*7 X 0*35 = 9*7. 
27*7 X 1*34 = 37*1. 
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Two tubes contaiuing sulphur and distilled water, one of which, 
after standing for the two months at the air temperature, was heated 
to 80—90^^, and the other merely kept at the temperature of the air 
for the two months, were examined. In neithei’ case was there any¬ 
thing acidic or possessing an iodine titration formed. 

The mean of three titrations of the sulphurous acid solution, made 
at the time of sealing the tubes, gave:— 

30 c.c. (the volume introduced into each of the tubes) required 
48’3 c.c. of the iodine solution. 

This gives for the initial acidity titration a value 12*6 c.c. of the 
ammonia solution. 

This gives for the developed acidity titration a value 36*05 of the 
ammonia solution. 

In considering the interpretations which the above results bear, it 
must be noticed— 

I. That sulphurous acid titrated with ammonia, using methyl- 
orange as an indicator, shows neutrality when the point correspond¬ 
ing, to the formation of NH 4 *HS 03 has been but slightly over¬ 
stepped. 

II. That where sulphurous acid oxidises to sulphuric acid, there is 
almost a doubling in the initial acidity value, and a complete loss of 
iodine titration, and of developed acidity. 

III. That where sulphurous acid unites with sulphur there will be, 
if thiosulphuric acid is formed, almost a doubling of the initial acidity 
value, a halving of the iodine titration value, for 

H 2 SO 3 + I 2 + H,0 = 2HI H- H 2 SO 4 , 
but 2 H 2 S 2 O 3 + I 2 = 2HI + H 2 S 4 O 6 . 

IV. That supposing the two equations 

H 2 SO 3 + S = H 3 S 2 O 3 , 

2 H 2 S 2 O 3 + 3 H 3 SO 3 = 2 H 3 S 3 O 6 + 3 H 3 O + S 

to represent the change taking place when sulphur and sulphurous 
acid interact, the initial acidity will be approximately | of its original 
value, if all the sulphurous acid becomes converted into trithionic 
acid. Farther, as sulphurous acid becomes converted into trithionic 
acid, its iodine titration and developed acidity titration are completely 
lost. 

V. That anything possessing an iodine titration, which is not 
sulphurous acid, may be thiosulphuric acid. 

VI. That the initial acidity titration of sulphurous acid is about I* 
of its iodine titration in terms of the ammonia and iodine solutions 
used. 
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From the results of the titrations given above, the following con- 
elusions may be drawn :— 

1 . That sulphur and sulphurous acid do react oven at the ordinary 
temperature of the air. The action in this case is slow, but a 
temjDerature of from 80—90° greatly accelerates it. 

2. There is in the solution a small quantity of something posses¬ 
sing an iodine titration, which is over and above the iodine titration 
■of the still unaltered sulphurous acid. This may be thiosulphuric 
acid. 

8 . The initial acidity titration shows that there is present a 
quantity of something possessing an acidity, but no iodine titration. 
Some small part of this is, undoubtedly, oxidised sulphurous acid ; 
but the greater part cannot be sulphuric acid, because, in that case, 
the initial acidity titration would be greater than 12'6 (the initial 
acidity value of the standard) by one-fourth of the diminution in the 
iodine titration. The increase in initial acidity titration due to thio¬ 
sulphuric acid is approximately half the diminution in iodine titra¬ 
tion consequent on its formation. There is present in the system 
something acidic, and without iodine titration. This may be a poly¬ 
thionic acid, trithionic, tctrathionic, or pentathionic acid. 

The following qualitative tests were made with the contents of 
the tubes which had been, in the case of the first, allowed to stand 
the two months, then heated at 80—90° ; in the case of the second, 
allowed to stand at the temperature of the air for two months; in 
the case of the third, kept in the dark at the tempemture of the air 
for three months. 

First Case. The tube had been heated at 80—90°.—Mercurous 
nitrattj gave an instantaneous black preeijntate (sulphurous acid 
will also give this). Silver nitrate produced a yellow precipitate, 
which very rapidly blackened on gently -warming. Ammoniacal 
silver nitrate, in presence of excess of ammonia, did not give a pre¬ 
cipitate. Cupric sulphate gave, on boiling, black copper sulphide. 

Second Case. The tube had not been heated. —Silver nitrate gave a 
yellow precipitate, changing to black, even with a portion of the 
liquid from which sulphurous acid had been boiled off. Copper 
sulphate gave, on boiling, black copper sulphide. Ammoniacal silver 
nitrate produced no precipitate. 

Third Case. The tube had been kept in the darJe^ wrapped in blcwh 
papery for three months. —Silver nitrate gave a white, changing to 
yellow and red, precipitate, which, on gently warming, became black. 
Ammoniacal silver nitrate produced no precipitate. Copper sulphate, 
on boiling, gave copper sulphide. 

These qualitative tests point to the presence of thiosulphuric acid, 
trithionic acid, tetrathionic, acid, or a mixture of any two or all three 

Q 2 
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of these acids. Pentathionic is not present because of the absence of 
a precipitate with ammoniacal silver nitrate. Further, the precipit¬ 
ates were less bulky in the last two cases than in the first case. 

Conclusions, 

1. Sulphurous acid does react with flowers of sulphur, even in the 
dark, at the ordinary temperature of the air. With a higher tem¬ 
perature, the reaction proceeds still further, and there is formed, in 
addition to thiosulphuric acid, trithionic or tetrathionic acid, or 
both. 

2. Pentathionic acid could not be detected by the ammoniacal 
silver nitrate test. 

Christ Church Laboratory, 

Oocford, 


XV.— The Structure and Chemistry of Flames, 

By Arthur Smithells, B.Sc., and Harry Ingle, B.Sc., 1851 Exhibition 
Science Scholar (1891), the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

During the past 12 months we have been engaged in investigating some 
new points in connection with the structure and chemistry of flames. 
The investigation, which at first proceeded rapidly, has latterly become 
more complex and difficult, and much more work is demanded for the 
complete solution of the problems that have arisen. We fully intended 
to delay the publication of our results until material for a complete 
memoir had been accumulated, especially as we believed ourselves to 
be working in an obscure corner of the subject. But in the Journal 
fur praTctische Chemie, 44, 246, there appeared a paper “ Zur Kenn- 
zeichnung der Flamme,’^ by N. Teclu, which was first brought to 
our notice by an abstract in this Journal (1891, 1309), and the 
paper gives a description of the very phenomenon which served as 
the starting point of our experiments. The author also, in a foot¬ 
note, reserves to himself the investigation of the field to which this 
phenomenon opens the way. As the phenomenon in question was 
observed by one of us three or four years ago, and has indeed been 
since shown as a lecture experiment, and as we have been so long 
engaged in working out the points suggested by it, we feel compelled 
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to give an account of our experiments as far as they have gone, and 
to indicate the directions in which we propose to extend them. Tlie 
greater part of the account which follows was, we may say, in manu¬ 
script before Herr Teclu’s paper came under our notice. 

The experiments to be described were undertaken with the general 
object of enquiring into the structure of hydrocarbon flames. By 
employing hydrocarbons of definite composition we hoped that it 
would be possible to trace the chemical changes taking place in 
different regions of the flame with more accuracy and definiteness 
than is possible with coal-gas, paraffin, or other mixtures such as have 
been used by previous investigators. 

By something of the nature of an accident, the enquiry has been 
directed in the first instance to the study of non-luminous flames. A 
long, glass tube was fixed over a Bunsen burner so as to form prac¬ 
tically a wider prolongation of the metal tube, and the ordinary non- 
luminous flame was obtained at the top of it. On diminishing the 
supply of gas or increasing the supply of air, such a flame assumes 
the well-known, clearly-defined, two-coned structure, the inner cone 
becoming gradually flatter and smaller, more sharply defined, and 
distinctly green in colour. If the gas supply be further diminished, 
the flame eventually passes down the glass tube, until after a period 
of rapid vibration it either causes the detonation of the mixture in 
the tube and lights the gas at the bottom, or else it goes out. 

This experiment has been shown by Professor H. B. Dixon to 
illustrate the initiation of the explosive wave, and the phenomena 
observed are similar to those photographed and described by Mallard 
and Le Chatelier in their experiments on the same subject {BulL Soc- 
Chim,, 39, 572; Abstr., 1884, 46, 549). 

An attempt was made to cause the retreating flame to register its 
course by coating the interior of the tube thinly with wax, and some 
interesting markings were obtained. We hold this matter in reserve 
for the time being. 

On carefully regulating the supply of gas and air so that the flame 
would just, but only just, recede, it was found that the flame would 
pass down the tube for 12 inches or so, and then return to the top; 
and in this way an oscillation of the flame could be maintained for 
some minutes. On carefully inspecting the apparatus when in this con^ 
dition, it was found that the flame did not recede as a whole, but that, 
in fact, it split into two parts (i), an inner cone which became flatter and 
greener as it entered the tube and descended the latter like a piston 
with a convex under surface, and (ii), a larger, scarcely-luminous, 
lilac-coloured cone which remained in its original position at the top 
of the tube. It was obvious that this division of the flame corre¬ 
sponded to the two-coned structure of a Bunsen flame, and the ex- 
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peiiment made it clear that in a Bunsen flame we have two distinct 
stages and areas of combustion defined respectively by the inner and 
outer cones of flame. The apparatus seemed to promise a means of 
widely separating these regions and of examining the gases between 
them without any possibility of diffusion of the outside air or of gases 
from other parts of the flame. For this purpose^ it was necessary to 
devise some means whereby, after the flame had been divided into 
two cones, these could be kept separate whilst some of the gases from 
the interconal space was aspirated for analysis. 

It will perhaps be well at this point to consider the reason for the 
division of the flame. When a Bunsen flame is burning at the top of a 
tube in the ordinary way, the coal-gas is in such excess that the 
mixture within the tube is scarcely explosive. If now the proportion 
of coal-gas to air be diminished, the mixture within the tube becomes 
more explosive, and the initial velocity of inflammation of thia 
mixture increases as the proportion of air is increased up to a certain 
point. Long before enough oxygen is mixed with the gas for its 
complete combustion, the explosibility of the mixture has reached 
such a point that the velocity of inflammation is greater than the 
velocity of efflux from the tube, and so the flame is differentiated into 
two cones, one of which descends the tube and marks the margin of 
the explosive mixture. The other cone marks the area of combus¬ 
tion of the combustible gases which have escaped combustion in the 
lower cone, and are burning at the top of the tube in free air. Now 
the rate at which the inner cone will continue to descend the tube will 
depend upon several conditions, one of which is the temperature, 
another the diameter of the tube, and these considerations suggested 
a means of arresting the lower cone of flame. By heating the glass 
tube with a blowpipe flame at a point about a foot below the top, 
it was found possible to arrest the inner cone when reascending ; the 
high temperature producing locally a velocity of inflammation greater 
than that at points above or below, and so fixing the flame. The 
second method suggested by the foregoing considerations was simply 
to diminish the diameter of the tube at one point either by means of a 
metal diaphragm or by slightly drawing out the tube so as to cause a 
constriction. At the narrow part of the tube, the velocity of the 
ascending gas mixture is obviously greater than elsewhere, and 
hence a flame which will descend the wider part of the tube will be 
arrested at this point. With this apparatus, the flame could be 
divided with the greatest ease, and the two regions of combustion 
kept separate for any length of time. 

The apparatus finally adopted was construeted as shown in Fig. 1. 
A Bunsen burner A is fitted to a glass tube BC by means of a per-^ 
footed cork or a packing of cotton wool. The upper part of this- 
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tabe is sheathed with a wider one EP, and connected to it by a joint 
at B. 



Fig. 1. 


The most suitable joint for this purpose is an india-rubber tobacco- 
pipe cover, the flat disc of which can be punclied out with a cork- 
borer so as to admit the inner tube. Whilst maintaining an air-tight 
connection, this admits of tlie free up and down movement of the 
inner tube. 

The two tubes are kept coaxial by a ring of asbestos at G. Rings 
of brtiss foil may be fitted into the ends C and V of the glass tubes to 
diminish the risk of cracking by heat, and to avoid coloration of the 
flame by the sodium of the glass. 

If the apparatus be arranged so that the mouth of the inner tube is 
about 10 cm. below that of the outer one, and the gas be lighted, an 
ordinary Bunsen flame is obtained at the mouth of the latter. If now 
the gas supply be gradually diminished, the flame becomes smaller, 
and the two-coned structure more evident until the inner cone, having 
become very small and green in colour, shows a tendency to enter the 
tube. As the gas supply is farther cut off, the inner cone will prob¬ 
ably descend and reascend a few centimetres, until finally it descends 
as far as the oritioe of the inner tube at C, on which.it will then sud¬ 
denly settle and remain. This point is equivalent to a constriction in 
the tube, and the consequent increase in the velocity of ascending 
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gases determines the sudden arrest of the receding flame. Whilst 
this is gojng on, a feeble flame consisting of a single hollow cone of 
pale lilac colour remains at the orifice of the outer tube F. The two 
conical areas are thus widely separated, and the gases coming from 
the lower one can be easily aspirated by introducing one limb of a 
bent tube at F. 

That these two cones correspond to the two cones of a Bunsen 
flame is evident from the course of the experiment, but it may be seen 
still more plainly by modifying the procedure as follows ;—The appa¬ 
ratus is arranged so that the inner tube projects above the outer one, 
and the Bunsen flame is obtained on the former. The gas supply is 
then cut off till the inner cone is on the point of descending, but is 
still burning steadily. The outer tube is then slid slowly up beyond 
the inner tube, and it will be seen to cleanly detach and carry up the 
outer cone from the inner one, which remains in its original position 
at the top of the inner tube. 

An idea of the distribution of heat may be obtained by stretching 
an iron wire along the axis of the two tubes, when it will be seen that 
the brightest glow is where the wire passes through the top of the 
lower cone. Below and above this point the wire remains dai’k 
until it passes through the tip of the upper cone. It is evident that 
both cones are hollow, and that the lower one is much the hotter. 
Its temperature appears to lie between the melting point of copper and 
iron, that is, above 1300°.* 

Instead of using the apparatus as shown in Fig. 1 (the handiest 
form for a lecture experiment), it has been found more convenient to 
dispense with the Bunsen burner, and to have the supplies of gas and 
air under complete control; and to this end the gases have boeu 
forced in from gas-holders through a ‘pitJce passing through a 
cork at B. This airangement also allows the experiment to be carried 
a stage further. If, after the air and gas have been adjusted so as 
to produce a separation of the cones as above described, the supply 
of air be further increased, the explosibility of the mixture increases, 
the inner cone darts down, the upper one disappears, and the combus¬ 
tion goes on at B, where the gases enter the apparatus. On further 
increasing the air-supply, the flame goes out, but a little more air 
now diminishes the explosibility of the mixture, and it is found 
possible to ignite it when it bums in a simple cone at C. This is a 
flame burning with excess of air, and, being no longer a seat of 

• Bosetti (JBer., 1877, 2054, and 1878, 809) gives the temperature of the inner 
cone of an ordinary Bunsen burner as below 1200°, and the highest temperature 
outside it as 1860°. According to Bunsen (“ Flammenreactionen ”) the highest 
temperature is midway between the tip of the inner cone and the nearest point of 
the outer one. 




Journ, Vhem. Socm Mavch^ 1892, Plate L 
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partial combustion, is indivisible. More air merely cools it, until 
finally it goes out. We thus pass from a Bunsen flame in which 
there are excess of coal-gas and two areas of combustion to a flame 
where there is excess of air and only one cone of combnstion. 

To use the apparatus for non-luminous flacaes from liquid 
hydrocarbons, all that is required is a current of air from a gas¬ 
holder, so arranged that any desired fraction can be sent through a 

saturator,” Such saturators as are used for the ether-oxygen lime¬ 
light serve excellently; but for ordinary purposes a wide glass tube, 
containing a roll of flannel soaked with the hydrocarbon, answers very 
well. The air, after passing through the saturator, rejoins the main 
current, and passes into the apparatus, where, by suitable regulation, 
a non-luminous flame can be obtained, and separated into two cones. 
The appearances presented are, in the case of liquid hydrocarbons, not 
quite the same as with those which are ordinarily gaseous. As a I’ule, 
with the vapours of liquid hydrocarbons a considerable degree of 
luminosity is maintained until the moment of descent of the inner 
cone, whereupon both cones become non-luminous. Besides this, the 
inner cone presents a peculiar appearance. It is divided by dark 
lines into several (usually fiv^e or six) petal-like segments, which 
often revolve with great rapidity round a vertical axis. Air charged 
with benzene vapour affords an example of this class of flames, and 
with it also two more points of special interest may be observed. If, 
after the two non-luminous cones have been separated, the supply of 
benzene-vapour be increased, aluminous tip .appears in the inner cone, 
and on further inci’easiiig the benzene this tip extends as a vertical 
streak of separated carbon. It is luminous for some distance above 
the inner cone, then cools down, and only becomes incandescent again 
on passing through the tip of the upper cone. If the benzene supply 
be diminished, the luminous streak disappears, the upper cone becomes 
smaller and smaller, and finally disappears altogether. Meanwhile, 
the inner cone has become smaller, and more vividly blue and hotter, 
and now the whole combustion is taking place in this single cone of 
flame. If more benzene be cut oflf, the proportion of air becomes 
excessive, the flame cools, loses brilliance, and slightly enlarges. 
Finally, a further diminution of benzene caused the flame to rise from 
the inner tube, slowly pass upwards, and .disappeai*. These appear¬ 
ances are shown in Plate 1, which is from photogfaplis, and repre¬ 
sents the gradual transition without even momentaiy extinction from 
a flame containing excess of hydrocarbon to one containing excess of 
air. 

Analytical Methods .—The first analyses, made with a view to deter¬ 
mining approximately the constituents of gases coming from the 
inner cone of flame, were^done with Hempel’s apparatus. The appa- 
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ratus subsequently employed was of two kinds, one for gravimetrio 
determinations specially devised, and the other the gas analysis appa-* 
ratus invented by Dittmar and Lennox, and constructed for us by 
Messrs, Baird and Tatlock. We do not propose at present to describe 
either apparatus. A description of the Dittmar-Lennox apparatus in 
its present form has not yet been published, but the essential features 
are described by Professor Dittmar, in the new edition of Wattses 
Dictionary of Chemistry^ 1 , 245. We have to express our indebtedness 
to Mr. Lennox, for valuable assistance in connection with the use of 
the apparatus, which we have found exceedingly handy. The volu¬ 
metric process is of course much the shorter and easier, but the quan¬ 
tity of gas used is small, and we were driven to use a gi*avimetric 
method, in order to have a means of directly determining water- 
vapour, and, by operating on large quantities of gas, to have a control 
for the volumetric process more usually employed. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details of the methods of carry¬ 
ing out the analysis and calculating results. We have made many 
dozens of analyses, and, knowing to what extent the methods are 
trustworthy, shall be careful to give only such results as we believe to 
be quite reliable for the purposes for which they are used. We take 
this course chiefly because it now appears to us necessary to devise 
still more accurate methods for dealing with the problems raised by 
our experiments, and we hope eventually to repeat all our analyses 
with a new apparatus. The methods used break down when small 
quantities of hydrocarbons have to be determined. 

Experiments with Hydrocarbons. 

We proceed to give a list of the hydrocarbons used, adding remarks 
as to any special features noticed. 

Ethylene .—The two cones may be separated before the lower one is 
free from separated carbon, or they may be made non-luminous. In 
the former case some acetylene comes from the inner cone. 

Methane .—Both cones non-luminous. 

Pentane .—Inner cone channelled by dark spaces, and open at the 
tip. 

Heptane .—Same as pentane. 

Benzene *—Already described. The inner tube must have a smaller 
diameter than in the other cases, otherwise it is impossible to arrest 
the inner cone. When the inner cone has a luminous tip, it gives off 
acetylene. 

Coal-gas .—Already described. Tubes of various diameters were 
used. 

The following numbers are extracted from our experimei^tal results, 
and in most cases were repeatedly verified. 
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Gas. 

CA. 

j 

C*H,. 

CH,. 

QH,*. 

C,H,e. 

CsHg. 

Coal gas, 


Diameter of outer 
tube in mm. ... 

29 

29 

29 

■ i 

20 

20 

19 

29 

19-5 

1 

28 

Diameter of inner 
tube in min.... 

20 

20 

20 1 

! 13 

13 

8 


12 

8 

Gravimetric (G) 
or volumetric (V) 

G 

V 

B 

1 

i V 

V 

V 

G 

V 

V 

COj. 

3*8 

3G 

0 *8 

7-0 

6*5 

13*1 


4-2 

4*8 

HaO. 

9*5 

9*5 

17 0 

131 : 

1 . 

12-3 



16 -0 

15 *9 

00. 

15-3 

150 

4*5 

7-9 

9 *5 

i 5 0 

1 

10 2 

8-8 

7*1 

Hydrocarbon.... 

0*8 

1-3 

* 

# 

# 

0-6 

* 

* 

* 

H*. 

9*5 

9-4 

3-9 

5-4 

5-8 

0-U4 

10-9 

9-3 

7 7 

Ns. 

1 

61*1 

60*6 

67*2 

66*2 

65 *6 

t 

73 1 

60-3 

62 0 

64 '4 


From the above analyses it is evident that the gases in all casejs 
were mainly carbon dioxide, water-vapour, carbon mono^l^ide, and 
hydrogen, together with the niti*ogen accompanying the air supply.. 
In some cases a small quantity of “ hydrocarbons is set down. This 
is the most unsatisfactory feature in the analyses, for the uncertainty 
as to the nature and quantity of these hydrocarbons affects the whole 
analysis. It has been necessary in calculating the results to make 
some arbitrary assumption as to the nature of the hydrocarbons, 
and on this account, as well as from the fact that the substances 
employed were not in all cases pure, the analyses must only be con¬ 
sidered as preliminary. It will be observed that variation in the 
diameter of the tubes has a consideiuble effect on the products of 
partial combustion. Diminution of diameter of the inner tube neces¬ 
sitates the employment of more air, and so increases the proportion of 
cai’bon dioxide and water formed. In no case was free oxygen found 
in the gases. 

In the case of coal-gas, the mixture burning at the inner tube con¬ 
sisted of about 1 vol. of coal-gas to 4*8 vols. of air, and so contained 
about twice the normal amount of air for a Bunsen flame. In the 
case of benzene, the gas consisted of 1 vol. of benzene vapour to about 
30 of air. 


* Quantity of hydrocarbons too small to estimate. 
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General Considerations on the Results ohtdbined with Hydrocarbons, 

From tlie foregoing results it is clear that when a hydrocarbon is 
burnt with air in sufficient quantity, the flame consists of two distinct 
hollow cones, the inner one tending to propagate itself downwards, 
the outer one tending in the opposite direction. This is indeed no 
new discovery, though we find that many chemists have been in 
the habit of regarding the Bunsen flame rather as a single mass of 
glowing gas with an inner and outer surface than as two cones of 
flame. Blochmann in his well-known paper (Ann., 168 , 295) states 
explicitly that the flame has the two-coned structure. In an ordinary 
Bunsen flame these cones approximate to one another very closely, 
and only when the air supply is increased is their separate existence 
evident. The thickness of the walls of the cones is very slight, and 
this is particularly the case with the inner cone. It is bounded on the 
lower side by a ready-made explosive mixture, so that the chemical 
action is very intense and local. Outward from it proceed gases 
which have to make their own explosive mixture by diffusing with 
the outside air until the necessary oxygen is obtained. The large 
size, greater thickness, want of sharpness, and lower temperature of 
the outer flame are thus explained. The theory of the separation of 
these cones has already been given. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact apparent from our analyses is 
that the main chemical change occuiTing in the inner cone consists 
in the combustion of the hydrocarbons to form carbon monoxide and 
water with smaller quantities of carbon dioxide and hydrogen. But 
here again we find on referring to Blochmann’s paper that he infers 
that this kind of change takes place in the ordinary Bunsen flame. 
The importance of his observation has no doubt been overlooked on 
account of the fact that he used coal-gas, which, in the unburned 
Btate, contains about half its volume of hydrogen. It is, at any rate, 
•satisfactory to have proved the existence of such a change with 
definite hydrocarbons and in a perfectly direct manner. 

At the time when we obtained these results we were not aware 
joi what we have since found to be some well-established facts con¬ 
cerning the combustion of hydrocarbons with oxygen insufficient 
in amount for their complete oxidation to carbon dioxide and water. 
But a short time subsequently, alter we had discussed the subject 
with Professor H. B. Dixon, it happened independently to him and 
to ourselves to discover that the incomplete oxidation of methane 
and ethylene had been studied at the beginning of the century. 
Dalton states that ethylene exploded with its own volume of oxygen 
ogives carbonic oxide and hydrogen, and that marsh gas, under 
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similar conditions, gives equal volumes of steam, carbonic oxide, and 
hydrogen. 

C 2 H 4 + O, = 2CO + 2 H 2 . 

CH4 + O 2 = CO -h HoO + H 2 . 

The incomplete combustion of these hydrocarbons was studied 
again in 1861 by Kersten (J. pr, Chem.^ 84, 310) who, in the main, 
substantiates Dalton’s results although they were evidently un¬ 
known to him. Without reference either to Dalton or Kersten, the 
subject was again taken up in 1874 by E. von Meyer and similar 
results obtained, and at the same time, experiments of the same kind 
were made independently by Thomas.* 

We do not think the explanation of the facts observed is difficult 
to find. That carbon on oxidation, even with excess of oxygen, buma 
first to carbon monoxide, is highly probable from the experiments of 
H. B. Baker (iVoc. l\oy, Soc.^ 1889, 46, 1), but that carbon should 
bum more readily than hydrogen, is not in accordance with a widely 
prevailing, though scarcely justifiable belief. Without desiring ta 
raise any confusion between questions of affinity and of energy, we 
may be allowed to draw attention to the thermochemical aspect of the 
question. 

The calculated heat of combustion of solid carbon to carbon mon¬ 
oxide is only 29,000 calories, but the thermal eflPect is here diminished 
by the amount of heat necessary for the gasification of solid charcoal, 
and accordingly we find that the addition of a second atom of oxygen 
(that is, the conversion of CO into CO 2 ) gives a much greater heat 
evolution, viz. 67,960 calories. 

Attempts have been madef to calculate the heat of combustion of 
gaseous carbon to carbon dioxide, but objection has been taken to 
themj on the ground that they virtually assume the heat of com¬ 
bination of the first and second atoms of oxygen to be equal. But in 
any case it is agreed that the combination of the first atom of oxygen 

* We are indebted to Professor Thorpe for drawing our attention to the work 
of Thomas, an account of which appears in /ro/i, 1875, and in an appendix to 
“ Coal-mine Gases and Ventilation,” by J. W. Thomas, Longmans and Co., 1878. 
On this point Professor Dixon writes to us : ** In the spring of last year I deter¬ 
mined the rate of the explosion-ware in a mixture of ethylene with its own volume 
of oxygen. I found detonation took place, and that the oxygen was entirely taken 
by the carbon setting hydrogen free, in accordance with Rlochmann’s equation and 
with E. von Meyer's results, which I doubted. After making these experiments, I 
happened to come across Dalton’s work in the second part of his New System, 
I did not know that Kersten hod done it j I have to thank you for calling my 
attention to his work.” 

t See especially Thomsen, Thermochem^Untersuch, Band IV. 

t Armstrong, JPhiL May. [6], 28, Feb. 1887* 
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!with a carbon atom produces at least as much heat as that of the 
second atom, viz., 67,960 calories, and this is more heat than is 
evolved in the combustion of hydrogen to gaseous water (57,900 
calories). The last number is, however, the heat of combination of 
a molecule of hydrogen, and to it must be added the heat necessary 
for the sepaiution of this molecule into atoms. No reliable estimate 
-of this value has ever been made. 

We may suppose that in our experiments, when the hydrocarbon 
first burns in the inner cone, there is a distribution of the limite 1 
•supply of oxygen between the carbon and hydrogen, such, that either 
carbon monoxide and water or carbon monoxide, water, and hydi’ogen 
are first formed. Tlio two gases carbon monoxide and water, cannot 
exist at the temperature of the flame without a second interaction 
immediately taking place, whereby the former is oxidised by the 
latter with the production of the carbon dioxide and hydrogen. 
This, however, is a reversible change, and the decomposition is not 
complete. There thus remain four gases, carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and water, together with the nitrogen 
which accompanied the oxygen in the air-supply. The changes then 
cwould be as follows with methane :— 

1 . CH 4 + O 2 = CO + H,0 + H,. 

2. CO + H 2 O CO 2 + H 2 . 


The conditions of equilibrium for this system of gases have been 
worked out by Dixon in his well-known memoir (Phil, Trans,^ 1884, 
'618). It was, therefore, a matter of great interest to us to see to 
what extent we got a constant ratio of products, and how our ratios 
agreed with Dixon’s constant. This, however, is one of the questions 
into which we do not feel at present prepared to enter. We will 
only remark that whilst Dixon gives the normal condition of 


equilibrium as follows 


CO X H 2 O 

CO2 X Ha 


4 0, we obtain fi'om our 


most reliable analyses numbers not greatly differing from 4. More 


accurate analysis of the gases, the influence of differing diameters of 
the tubes, rates of efflux, and quantities of diluent gases ai’C questions 
-on which we are at present engaged, and demand careful study before 
we can put forward any conclusions on the question of equilibrium, 
which is perhaps the most interesting and important aspect of our 
work. 


With regard to the relation of our results to those obtained by 
Blochmann in his experiments on the normal Bunsen flame, it has 
been already pointed out that there is substantial agreement on the 
main points. But, as in our experiments, the gases were burning 
with a much greater supply of air, the quantity of hydrocarbons pww- 
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ing the first area*, of combustion was in many cases practically m7; 
whereas in Blochmann’s experiments as niuch as 8*7 per cent, of 
hydrocarbons was found in the interconal space at a height of 5 cm. 
above the burner. We hope eventually to repeat Blochmann’s 
experimeuts, using a definite hydrocarbon instead of coal-gas. 

It seems possible by means of our apparatus to gain precise infor¬ 
mation as to the mode in which ethylene and other hydrocarbons 
break uy) when burning with luminous flames. It has already been 
stated, that it is possible to separate the cones of the ethjdene-air 
flame before they have become non-luminous, that is, while carbon is 
being separated in the flame, and it is obvious that by an accurate 
analysis of the gases under these circumstances it should be possible 
to determine whether the carbon is being separated by the simple 
decomposition of the ethylene into its elements, by its resolution into 
carbon and methane, by the preferential combustion of the hydrogen, 
or by some other decomposition. That the process is complex is 
probable from the fact that we have found acetylene in the interconal 
gases. We intend to try to repeat Landolt’s experiments (Pogg, 
Annalen, 99 , 389) on the composition of gases from luminous flames, 
using ethylene instead of the complex coal-gas which he employed, 
but we are not very hopeful of gaining much information by this 
method. 


Experiments with other Gases. 

We have made a number of experiments with flames from sub¬ 
stances other tlum hydrocarbons, and by supplying the mixed gas 
or vapour and air to the separating apparatus have “ divided ” the 
flames produced from decomposed ammonia (that is, Xo + 3H-2), 
cyanogen, hydrogen sulphide, and carbon bisulphide. 

With the mixture of hydi‘ogen aud nitrogen, obtained by passing 
ammonia through a hot tube, the phenomena is seen at its simplest, 
for here, in the first cone, the whole of the oxygen combines with 
hydrogen to form steam, which, with the nitrogen and excess of 
hydrogen, passes to the top of the outer tube, where this hydrogen 
burns with the outside air in a second flame. 

With cyanogen* the phenomena are the most beautiful we have 
met with in the coarse of our experiments. The cyanogen, burning 
without added air, gives a flame wdth a rose-coloured central cone, 
and an outer cone shading fi'om dark-blue to greenish-grey. As 
air is allowed to enter with the cyanogen, the margin of the inner 
cone assumes a deep, cherry-red tint, and it eventually descends to 

* As we had not a convenient apparatus for storing cyanogen, Professor Dixon 
very kindly allowed us to make the experiment in his laboratory at Manchester. 
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the inner tube. The outer cone, now of a blue-grcgr colour, remains 
on the outer tube. If more air is supplied, the upper cone becomes 
imperfect, being gathered in at the base and not in contact with the 
glass, whilst the inner cone grows greyer. Eventually the upper 
flame altogether disappears, the lower one becoming blnish-grey. A 
sample of gas from the interconal space, withdrawn when the two 
separated cones were perfect, was found, on analysis, to contain 
carbon monoxide and dioxide, almost exactly in the proportion of 
2 vols. to 1. No cyanogen could be detected by smell or analysis. 

The combustion of cyanogen in a eudiometer with quantities of 
oxygen insuflScient to convert the carbon wholly into carbon dioxide, 
was investigated by Bunsen {Oasometrische Methode, 2nd edition, 
p. 340). In two different experiments, he found the ratios of CO to 
CO 2 1 vol. to 2 and 2 vols. to 5. 

In our experiments we have been able to use a much smaller pro¬ 
portion of oxygen than Bunsen found possible, and the results show, 
as we should expect, that the production of CO is relatively mucli 


greater. 

The sulphuretted hydrogen flame, when produced in our apparatus, 
is easily divided into two cones. We have not yet made a quanti¬ 
tative analysis of the gases from the interconal space, but most of the 
sulphur appears to pass the first cone without undergoing combustion. 

The flame from carbon bisulphide vapour can be divided in the 
same way as is adopted for liquid hydrocarbons, but we have not yet 
made a quantitative study of the process. 

There is still much to be done with the apparatus described in this 
paper. We have already indicated some of the points that have to be 
worked out, and we conclude by briefly summarising them. 

1. The influence of differences in the diameter of the tubes, and 
rates of efflux of the gases on the fractional combustion. 

2. The exact analysis of the interconal gases in the case of hydro¬ 
carbons and of mixtures of CO and H 2 , in order to ascertain if, and in 


what way, 


the coefficient 

CO2 X Hg 


= 4 varies with the composition 


of the gases. 

3 . The analysis of the interconal gas from an ethylene flame whilst 
carbon is being liberated, so as to determine how the hydrocarbon 


breaks up. 

4 . The further study of the cyanogen flame. 

5 . To determine the partition of oxygen in the inner cone between 
carbon and hydrogen, hydrogen and sulphur, carbon and sulphur, and 
go obtain information of the relative affinities of these elements for 
oxygen. 
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XVI.— Note on the Structure of Luminous Flames. 

By Arthur Smithells, B.Sc., The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The following are extracts from Davy’s book ‘‘ On the Safety Lamp 
for Coal Miners, with some Researches on Flame” (1818), a reprint 
of his papers in the Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere. 

(1.) “ Flame must be considered as the combustion of an explosive 
mixture of inflammable gas or vapour and air, for it cannot be re¬ 
garded as a mere combustion at the surface of contact of the inflam¬ 
mable matter, and the fact is proved by holding a taper or a piece of 
burning phosphonis within a large flame made by the combustion of 
alcohol, the flame of the candle or of the phosphorus will appear in 
the centre of the other flame, proving that there is oxygen even in its 
interior pai*t. 

(2.) “ The form of flame is conical, because the greatest heat is in 
the centre of the explosive mixture. In looking steadfastly at flame, 
the part where combustible matter is volatilised is seen, and it appears 
dark, contrasted with the part in which it begins to burn, that is 
where it is so mixed with air as to become explosive. The heat 
diminishes towards the top of the flame, because in this part the 
quantity of oxygen is least. 

(8.) The luminosity of flames is due to ‘ the decomposition of part 
of the gas towards the interior of the flame where the air is in smallest 
quantity and the deposition of solid charcoal^ which, first by its 
ignition and then by its combustion^ increases in a high degree the 
intensity of the light.’ 

(4.) “ At the bottom part of the flame where the gas burned blue 
in its immediate contact with the atmosphere, charcoal ceased to be 
deposited in visible quantities.” 

The above extracts contain the essence of all that Davy contributed 
to the subject of luminous flames so far as their structure is con- 
earned. 

The description of an ordinary luminous flame as consisting of the 
four parts now generally recoguised, appears to have been first given 
by Berzelius. In the English edition (1822) of his work on “ The 
Use of the Blowpipe ” (p. 22), the following description occurs :—If 
we attentively consider the flame of a candle, we may remark several 
unequal divisions of it, of which four may be distinguished. We see 
at its base a small part of a dark-blue colour, which becomes thinner 
as its gets farther from the wick, and disappears entirely where the 
external surface of the flijne ascends perpendicularly. In the middle 
Ton. Lxi. a 
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of the flame is a dark place seen through its brilliant covering. This 
space encloses the gases which issue from the wick, which, not being 
yet in contact with the air, cannot undergo combustion. Round this 
space is the brilliant part of the flame, properly so called, and, lastly, 
beyond this we may perceive, by attentive inspection, the outer 
covering of all, slightly luminous, and whose greatest thickness oorre- 
iiponds with the summit of the brilliant flame. It is in this outer 
part that the combustion of gases is completed and the heat the most 
intense. 

In a striking paper by D. Waldie (Phil, Mag,^ 1838, 13, 88), a 
description very like the above is to be found, but the author reoog* 
nises a fifth area, namely, an area of unburned carbon. This seems to 
have been nothing more than the lurid and smoky tip of flame, which, 
in the days of tallow candles and straight wicks, was, perhaps, worthy 
of distinction. 

In 1847, Volger published (Pogg, Ann., 1847, 72—82) a highly 
speculative account of a candle flame, in which he distinguishes no 
less than six parts. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to discuss these 
views; they were never generally accepted, and rest upon assump¬ 
tions which in many cases are obviously untenable. 

I am not aware* that anyone, since the last-named date, has deliber- 
a,tely put forward new views on the actual structure of flame, and it 
luay be taken as a matter of general belief that there really are four 
regions in what is ordinarily called a luminous flame. For eon- 
Vrenienoe we will name them according to their appearance, the dark 
region, the yellow region, the blue region, the faintly luminous region. 
These are shown in Fig 1. 



Fia. l.~>Sketch4»f lo scak of csncUe ilame and small gas flame: a, dark region; 
yellow region; e, blue region | d; ftantly-luminous region. 
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WhUst there has been getieml agreement as to the number of 
distinct parts in a luminous flame, there has been from time to time 
considerable difference of opinion as to the causes, whether chemical 
or otherwise, which give rise to or define them, and I will now give a 
brief summary of the views which have been held regarding each of 
the four parts of the fiame. 

The Dark Region or Zone of JJnhurned Oases, 

All observers agree in regarding this as due to combustible gas in 
which no combustion is taking place. The fact that no combustion 
takes place in this part of a flame, or, in other words, that flames are 
hollow, was noticed by Francis Bacon.* 

Hilgard, in 1854 (Liebig's Annalen^ 92,129), showed that in a candle 
flame this region also contained nitrogen and products of combustion. 
He found in the lower parts 66 per cent, of nitrogen, 10 per cent, of 
carbon dioxide, 5 per cent, of carbon monoxide, 6 per cent, of water, 
and no free oxygen. The rest was combustible gas. 

LandoH (Fogg, Aww.., 99, 389) obtained similar results with a 
coal-gas flame, but found also a very small quantity of free oxygen 
in tbe lowest parts. 


The Yellow Region, 

Davy’s explanation of the luminosity of ordinary flames has already 
been quoted (the exact wording should be carefully noticed), and this 
explanation, together with the general doctrine that the luminosity of 
flames is due to incandescent, solid particles, was not questioned until 
1868, when Frankland showed (Proc> Boy, Soc,y 16, 419) that flames 
containing only gaseous matter, for example, that of hydrogen in 
oxygen, could be made luminous by compression. Frankland also 
concluded that the luminosity of ordinary flames was due not to solid 
particles of carbon but to tbe incandescent vapour of dense hydro¬ 
carbons. This latter view was combated by several chemists, amongst 
whom Heumann is chiefly to be mentioned. In 1876, Heumann 
brought forward (Liebig^s Annalen^ 181, 129 182, 1; or Phil. Mag, 

* **Take an arrow and hold it in flame for the space of ten pulses, and when it 
oometh forth you shall find those parts of the arrow which were on tlie outsides of 
the flame more burned blacked and turned sdmost into a coale; whereas that in the 
midst of the fiame will be as if the fire had scarce touched it. This is an instance 
of great consequence for the discovery of the nature of flame, and sheweth mani¬ 
festly that flame bumeth more violently towards the sides than in the midst; 
and which is more, that heat or fire is not violent or furious but where it is checked 
and pent .”—Sylvanm or a N<t$uraU Sisiory in Ten Centuries^ By 
Francis Bacon, fith FkU (1615), p. 9. 
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[ 5 ], 3 (1877), 1 , 89, 366) a number of experiments and arguments 
in confirmation of Davy’s view that the separation of solid carbon is 
the cause of the luminosity of ordinary flames. 1 am not aware that 
Heumann’s conclusions on this point have ever been contested; they 
have, indeed, been confirmed by independent methods of experiment 
(see Soret, Phil. Mag.^ 1875, 60; Burch, 31, 272 ; Stokes, ibid.^ 

45 , 133). 

The cause of the separation of carbon is another question. Accord¬ 
ing to Davy it is due to the decomposition of the hydrocarbons within 
the flame, and though he adds the words “ where the air is in smallest 
quantity,” it is not explicitly stated that the decomposition is due to 
anything but the heat alone. No mention of any other cause is made by 
Berzelius, Waldie, Hilgard, Landolt, or any other author that I have 
been able to consult, so far as original memoirs are concerned. But 
prior to 1860 a view had become current that the separation of carbon 
in a luminous flame was due to the preferential burning of the 
hydrogen. There not being enough oxygen in the luminous region 
of a flame for the complete combustion of the hydrocarbons, it was 
inferred that the hydrogen, being the more inflammable element, 
burned first and so liberated the carbon. I have so far been unable to 
trace this doctrine to its source. It may have been an inference from 
Davy’s words, but can scarcely be justified by them. He says nothing 
whatever as to what happens to the hydrogen when carbon is sepa¬ 
rated in a flame. Not only was this view generally maintained at 
the time alluded to, it survives at the present day and, as I can vouch 
from personal enquiries, it is still widely taught. 

The 4 ^ctrine in question was challenged in 1861 by Kersten 
(J. pr. Chem. 84 , 290), who pointed out that there was no a priori 
reason for believing hydrogen to be more combustible than carbon. 
He points out that whilst previous admixture with chlorine increases 
the luminosity of a methane flame by virtue of the superior affinity 
of chlorine for hydrogen, previous admixture with oxygen has 
the reverse effect. Again, a mixture of 1 volume of methane and 
2 of carbon monoxide burns with a non-luminous flame, although it 
contains only enough oxygen for complete combustion of the hydro¬ 
gen :—CH 4 + 2CO = 2 H 2 O + 30; or again, the amount of oxygen 
necessary to produce a non-lumiuous coal-gas flame in a Bunsen 
burner is only one-third of the quantity necessary for complete com¬ 
bustion. Kersten remarks, as it appears to me, ve.y justly, that the 
experiments of Hilgard and Landolt, in which gases were aspirated 
from luminous flames and then analysed, do not give any definite 
information as to the main chemical changes occurring in luminous 
flames. By the methods used by these investigators it is impossible 
to explore the luminous part of the flame, owing to the. stopping up 
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of the aspirating tube by carbon; nor can any precise information be 
gained as to the changes taking place in the external layer of the 
flame, owing to its movement and the infiltration of gases from within 
and without this layer. Kersten was accordingly led to make experi¬ 
ments on the explosion of hydrocarbons with quantities of oxygen 
insuflScient for complete combustion, and (as mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paper) he obtained results directly opposed to the view that 
the hydrogen burns preferentially to the carbon. He concluded, 
therefore, that the sepamtion of carbon in a flame was due simply to 
the decomposition of the hydrocarbons by heat, 

I have not met with any explicit contradiction of Kersten’s views, 
but they seem to have been neglected to a remarkable extent by sub¬ 
sequent writers. 

The glow of the carbon in the yellow region is due to the heat of its 
own combustion, and is increased probably by the concomitant combus¬ 
tion of hydrogen. The view occasionally met with, that the carbon is 
glowing only by the heat of the burning hydrogen, is manifestly 
erroneous. The carbon is in the solid state, and must either undergo 
the usual glowing combustion, or else escape from the flame unburned. 
As it does not do the latter to any appreciable extent, it must burn, 
and the cessation of its combustion as a solid marks the limit of the 
yellow or luminous region of the flame. 

The Blue Eegion, 

The blue region has been unanimously regarded as a part of the 
flame where the hydrocarbons are mixed with sufficient air to cause 
immediate combustion without the separation of carbon. 

The Faintly Luminous Region or Mantle, 

This part of the flame was not referred to by Davy as distinct from 
the blue region. Berzelius describes it, and states that “it is in this 
outer part that the combustion of the gases is completed and the heat 
the most intense.*’ Waldie states that it consists of “ the proper 
combustible mixture,” and is the hottest part of the flame, and that 
to its heat is to bo attributed the separation of the carbon within the 
flame. 

No intelligible distinction appears to have been made between this 
region and the blue one until 1861, when Kersten published the paper 
already referred to, and even his description is not easy to grasp. 
He appears to have regarded the faintly luminous region as the place 
in which hydrogen and carbon monoxide coming from the yellow 
region undergo combustion, ig;noring the fact that it surrounds not 
only the yellow region^ but the blue one as well. 
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I haye only met with one other attempt to explain this part of a 
luminous flame as distinct from the blue portion, and have not been 
able to trace it beyond the text-books. It ascribes this faintly 
luminous region to products of combustion (carbon dioxide and water) 
mixed with air and raised to feeble incandescence, that is, it is not a 
region of chemieal action at all. If for no other reason, thin explana¬ 
tion could scarcely be maintained in face of the observations made by 
Siemens {Ann, Phys, Chem,y 18, 311), that* such products of com¬ 
bustion have not perceptible luminosity at 1600°. 

Having thus summarised the views hitherto held regarding the 
parts of a luminous flame, I will now submit the matter to a brief 
discussion from a different point of view. 

The best way to study flame structure seems to me to consist in 
tracing the development of the flame. By using a very small quan¬ 
tity of combustible, that is to say, in the case of gases, by almost 
tnming off the tap, and, in the citse of solids and liquids, by having 
a very close cropped wick, we obtain a tiny flame which is ordinaiily 
called nonJuminouB. It has the appearance represented in Plate II, a, 
and oonsisis of a hollow, bright-blue cone, surrounded by a lilac- 
oolonired border. If more gas be turned on, or if the wick becomes 
longer, a luminous spot is developed in the flame, as shown in 
Plate II, 6. This spot is at first a small fraction of the whole flame, 
bnt as the supply of combustible is increased it rapidly extends, as 
shown in Plate II, c and d, the original inner cone becomes a 

vestige/* and forms, in fact, the blue region. Still the original 
formation is evident, the luminous spot being indented at points 
corresponding to it. 

The question now arises, is the non-luminous flame a a single or a 
double cone, and, in any case, what chemical changes are taking place 
in it ? 

I think an answer to this question may be obtained by carefully 
watching the change undergone by a luminous flame when air is 
gradually added to the gas prior to combustion. For this purpose a 
small flame from a Bunsen burner, with the air-holes at first closed, 
iiuay be employed. If attention be fixed on the blue and on the faintly 
luminous regions of the flame, and the air-holes be now slowly opened, 
the flame loses luminosity, and the two regions grow more distinct, 
and ultimately become, without any perceptible break of continuity in 
the process, the inner and outer cones of the ordinary Bunsen flame. 

These changes are shown in Plate II, taken from photographs; 
a, 6, 0 , and d show the gradual development of a luminous flame as 
the gas is turned on. The blue region of the flame appears white, 
but it is easily distinguishable from the yellow region which also 
appears white. The lilac or faintly luminous region is barely vimbld 
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in the pictures, as it has very low photographic power. c\ h\ a' 
represent the Oame d with gradually increasing quantities of air 
admitted through the air valves, the gas supply being kept constant. 
The structure of c and c, b and b\ a and a obviously corresponds. In 
a* the outer cone has just impressed an image on the photographic 
plate.* 

If the conclusion be admitted that the blue and the faintly 
luminous regions of an ordinary flame correspond to the inner and 
outer cones of a Bunsen flame, then, in accordance with the results 
detailed in the preceding paper, we must consider the blue region 
to mark incomplete combustion (CO, H^, CO 2 , and H 2 O being the 
chief substances there originating), and the faintly luminous part to 
mark completed combustion (the CO and above named being burnt 
to COj and H 2 O). 

In other words, I conclude that there is no essential difference in 
kind between an ordinary luminous flame and a so-called “ non- 
luminous ” flame. The latter may be regarded as a gas-air flame 
with the blue and the non-luminous regions at a maximum, and the 
yellow, luminous region at a minimum, whilst the luminous flame is 
to be regarded as a gas-air flame with the blue and the non-luminous 
parts at a minimum and the yellow luminous region at a maximum. 

As it has been repeatedly shown that the dark, central part of a 
luminous flame is a region of no combustion, there only remains now 
one question for solution—how is the carbon separated in the yellow, 
luminous region ? It would seem scarcely necessary after a perusal 
of Kersten’s paper (ioc. cit.) to argue this point at any length. The 
doctrine that the hydrogen of a hydrocarbon burns before the carbon 
when the supply of oxygen is limited is not borne out by any experi¬ 
ments of which I am aware, with the possible exception of those of 
Berthelot and Vieille {Gompt. rend,, 98 , 705—711; this Journal, 
Abstr., 1864, 804). From the fact that the velocity of explosion of 
hydrocarbons rich in hydrogen approximates to that of hydrogen 
itself, they conclude that the hydrogen burns before the carbon. The 
experiments of Dalton, Kersten, E. von Meyer, and those recorded in 
the preceding paper, all point to exactly the opposite conclusion, 
namely, that the carbon burns preferentially to the hydrogen. If this 
conclusion is accepted, we can only explain the separation of carbon 
in a luminous flame as due to a decomposition by heat, whereby a given 
hydrocarbon is split up into carbon and hydrogen or carbon and some 
more richly hydrogenised hydrocarbons. Hydrocarbons are well 
known to undergo such decorapositious when passed through* hot 
tubes. 

* I am largely indebted to the skill and patience of Mr. Herbert Ingle for these 
photographe, a« well at for those used in the preoeding paper. 
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A rery simple experiment, which seems sufficient to prove the 
tjruth of this view, is made by introducing a circular loop of thin 
wire into any small gas flame in which the luminous part is only 
slightly developed. The immediate result is that the luminous part 
disappears and the flame presents the simple structure of a non- 
luminous flame, at the same time becoming slightly larger. This 
change is represented in Fig. 2. 



Tie. 2.—tf, the dark region j the yellow region ; c, the blue region) if, the 
faintly luminous region. 

Now if the flame is luminous because, the hydrocarbons in the 
middle being short of oxygen, the hydrogen bums first, the intrusion 
of the wire will block out and still further limit the supply of oxygen, 
and so either increase the area of luminosity or cause the escape of 
unbnrned carbon. 

If, on the other hand, the luminosity is due to the heat of the 
external perfectly burned layers decomposing the hydrocarbons, then 
the intrusion of the wire by tapping the heat should diminish the 
luminosity, and the hydrocarbons which previously gave light should 
pass on until they obtain enough oxygen to burn os those hydrocar¬ 
bons on the exterior of the flame. The flame, therefore, would 
become larger and non-luminous. This is exactly what happens in 
the experiment. 

The above experiment only holds good if the wire conducts heat 
away at a certain rate. If the flame be relatively large, the intro¬ 
duction of the wire may produce an opposite effect, for, whilst check¬ 
ing the separation of carbon (to an appreciable extent), it will also 
cool down the carbon which is separated, and so cause some of it to 
escape unburned as smoke. 

A problem remaining to be studied concerns the exact course of 
the decomposition of the hydrocarbon in the flame, and the only 
method available seems to be the one aUndod to in the preceding paper. 
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By taking an ethylene-air flame, and separating the cones before the 
luminosity has entirely disappeared, an examination of the interconal 
gases under these conditions will disclose what is being produced 
along with the separated carbon, and in this way I hope to trace the 
course of the decomposition. As the matter rests at present, the 
development of a luminous hydrocarbon flame may be described as 
follows:— 

The hydrocarbon issues from the burner or wick, let us suppose, as 
a cylindrical column. This column is not sharply marked off from 
the air, but is so penetrated by the latter that we must suppose a 
gradual transition from the pure hydrocarbon in the centre of the 
column to the pure air on the outside. Let ns take a thin, trans¬ 
verse slice of the flame, near the lower part of the wick or close to 
the burner. At what lateral distance from the centre will com¬ 
bustion begin ? Clearly where enough oxygen has penetrated the 
column to give snch partial combustion as takes place in the inner 
cone of a Bunsen burner. This, then, defines the blue region. 
Outside this, the combustion of the carbon monoxide, hydrogen, 
and sny hydrocarbons which pass from the blue region takes place, 
and constitutes the faintly Inminom region. These two layers form 
a sheath of active combustion, surrounding and intensely heating 
the hydrocarbons in the central parts of the column. These heated 
hydrocarbons rise, and are heated to a higher temperature as they 
ascend. They are accordingly decomposed with the sepai*ation of 
carbon in the higher parts of the flame, giving us the yelloiv region^ 
but there remains a central core in which neither is there any 
oxygen for combustion nor a sufficiently high temperature for 
decomposition. This constitutes the dark region of unburned gases. 
A flame is, however, not cylindrical, but has a conical or (in the 
case of a candle) an inverted peg-top shape. Again, the blue region 
only surrounds the lower part of the flame, whilst the faintly 
luminous part surrounds the whole. The above explanation is, 
therefore, not quite complete. Let us suppose that the change^ 
have gone on in the small section of the flame exactly as described, 
and consider how the processes will difibr in parts above this 
section. The central core of unburned gases will pass upwards, 
ahd we may treat it as a new cylindrical column which will 
undergo changes just as the original one, leaving, however, a smaller 
core of unbunaed gases, or, in other words, each succeeding section 
of the flame will be of smaller diameter. This gives us the conical 
Btl*acture of the flame. Again, the higher we go in the flame, the 
greater proportionally is the amount of separated carbon, for we 
have not only the heat of laterally outlying combustion to effect 
decomposition, but also that of the lower parts of the flame. The 
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lower part of a laminous flame is accordingly cooler, and con-^ 
tains less separated carbon than the upper. Now, where the hydro¬ 
carbons are cool until admixed with sufficient air for combustion 
(that is, in the lower parts of the flame), we have every facility 
for the occurrence of the chemical changes to which the exist¬ 
ence of the blue region has been ascribed, and the blue region 
is here most evident; whereas in the upper parts of the flame, 
where fche quantity of hydrocarbon decomposed (with separation of 
carbon) by heat is relatively much greater, there is not enough left 
to form outside the yellow part the mixture to which the blue region 
of flame is due. The blue region, therefore, rapidly thins off as we 
ascend the flame. But whether the fii'st combustion taking place 
within the flame is that of the undecomposed hydrocarbon with limited 
oxygen, or of the decomposed hydrocarbon with limited oxygen, we 
may be sure that the products will contain carbon monoxide, and 
probably hydrogen, and we shall therefoi*e have all round the flame ^ 
faintly luminous region of completed combustion. In this way, theUi 
we may reasonably account for the existence, position, and relative 
sizes of the four regions of an ordinary luminous flame* 


XVII.— The Oomposition of Cooked Vegetahles, 

By Miss Katharine J. Williams, Associate of Univei*siiy College, 

Bristol. 

The investigations described in the following pages w^ere undertaken 
at the suggestion of Dr. Ramsay, in order to obtain information as to 
the composition of foods as served at table ; for, as previous work on 
thia subject deals mainly with analysis of raw vegetables, little is 
known as to the changes produced during the processes of cooking. 
The vegetables used were bought when in full season, except the 
scarlet runners and salsify, which were kindly supplied by friends. 
The potatoes, vegetable marrows, and tomatoes were cooked and dried 
in September, 1886, the broad beans, green peas, and spinach in July, 
1887. 

General Preparation of the Samples used. 

The chief consideration was to obtain a sample of each vegetable 
just as it would be served on table; the scarlet runners were cut into 
long slips; the pods of the broad beans and green peas were 
moved before cooking ; suck vegetables as cabbage, vegetable marrow, 
and parsnips were prepared in tke usual manner lor boiliiig, bni wo 





Ultimate analysis, heats of combustion, and proximate analysis, all determined with the dry powdered vegetables. 
• Boiled in skin. f Boiled without skin. 
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soda was added to the water in which they were cooked. The water 
in which they were boiled was undistilled, as supplied by the Bristol 
Water Company, and shows about 26 degrees of hardness, chiefly 
due to calcium carbonate. 

To give minute details as to the uncooked vegetables, the tomatoes 
and cucumbers used were peeled before drying; the skin of the 
mushrooms was carefully removed; the radishes were washed, all 
green parts removed, and the roots scraped ; and the celery was 
washed and the green tops cut off; the lettuce was carefully washed. 


Detemnnation of Water, 

Every sample of the vegetables, whether cooked or raw, was cut 
into small pieces or mashed up, and the surface water removed 
before the process of drying was commenced. When cool, a small 
portion of each vegetable was weighed, and placed, with the evapo¬ 
rating dish it was on, inside a steam-bath, the temperature of which 
was kept at about 100^; after 12 or more hours had elapsed, it 
was allowed to cool in a desiccator, weighed again, reduced to powder 
in a coffee-mill, the residue weighed again, then dried in an air-bath 
at a temperature not exceeding 130"^ until the weight remained con¬ 
stant, and from these results the percentage of water was calcu-' 
lated. 

The table below shows the percentage of water found, and, for 
the sake of comparison, results obtained by others with vegetables 
in the uncooked condition are given; those for cauliflower and 
radish are taken from Die Meiislichen Nahrung imd Genussynittely 
Ur. J. Kdnig; those for green peas from Wurtz's Dictionary; and 
the rest from Professor Church’s work on Foods, 

Table T. 



Cooked. 

Raw. 


Cooked. 

Raw. 

Potato (boiled in skin). 

73-80 

75-0 

Carrots . 

93*46 

89-0 

Potato (boiled without 



Cauliflower . .. 

96 -46 

90*89 

„ *k»n). 

76-27 

— 

Vegetable marrow .... 

99*17 

94-8 

Tomuto. 

94 *07 

89*8 

Spanisth onions ....... 

98 -69 

- 

Scarlet rtinnerA. 

91 ’12 

91 *8 

Pamnips ^. 

97*28 

82 0 

Cabbage . 

97*46 

89*0 

Jerusalem artichokes.. 

91 -69 

80*0 

Cucumbers. ... . 

97 *48 

96 ‘2 

Haricot beans.. . 

73 *62 

14-0 

Mushrooms . . 

97*97 

90*0 

Sea-kale 

97-95 

93*3 

Beet -root . . 

94-81 

82*2 

Turnips . 

97 *25 

92*8 

Kadish . ,.. 

94*93 

93 *34 

Spinach . . . 

98 *07 

90-0 

liOttuoa .. ^- 

97*21 

96*0 

Ghreen peas ..... * 9 . • * 

86*91 

9*7 

Celery 

97 *05 

93 *3 

Broad beans 

86*59 


Sitaify . 

87*29 
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As a genertil tule, the amotmfc of water in the cooked vegetables 
exceeds that in the raw condition, except in the case of potatoes, 
which are but little altered by boiling. The starch here probably 
forms a protecting skin, which prevents gain or loss of water. The 
analyses given of uncooked beans and peas obviously refer to dry 
parched samples, and not to the fresh vegetables. 

Ultimate Analysis. 

Carbon and Hydrogen. 

The carbon and hydrogen were estimated by the usual method of 
combustion with copper oxide, using a current of dried oxygen; 
the resulting water was collected in a chloride of calcium tube, 
and the carbon dioxide in potash bulbs. A few ultimate analy¬ 
ses of sugar were made to secure the proper working of the appa- 
ratus. At least three determinations were made with each vegetable 
in the dried and finely-powdered condition. A few details will give 
some idea as to the concordance of individual results with each other. 


Carrots, 

Scarlet runners. 

Celery. 

Hydrogen, j 

1 1 

Carbon, 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 


Carbon, 

6-70 

40*86 

6-32 

43*86 



6*98 

41 *24 

6 51 

43*54 



6*10 

41 25 

6-35 

43*55 



Mean,« 5 *93 

41-11 

6*39 

43*65 

6-80 

41*27 


Table II .—Percentage of Hydrogen and Carbon, 



Hydrogen, 

Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 

Carbon, 

Potato (boiled in skin) 

6-76 

40-07 

Carrots. 

5*93 


Potato (boiled without | 



Vegetable marrow 

5*67 


skin) .... ........ 

6-39 

35*60 

Cauliflower 

6*40 

40*97 

Tomato • ..... • 

6*65 

47*74 

Spanish onions . • • 

6*87 

47-61 

i^iinners ..... 

6*39 

43*65 

Parsnips.. 

6*03 

45*38 

Cabbage 

6*26 

43*72 

Jerusalem arti¬ 

Gncumber .. 

5*30 

48*69 

chokes ... 

6*25 

42*17 

Beet-root 

6*17 

44*01 

Haricot beans •, •« 

6*10 

44*64 

Mushrooms , 

5*98 

42*42 

Sea-kale .. 

5*50 

44*61 

Badish... 

4*58 

86*89 

Turnips .. ... 

6*77 

41 *71 

Lettuce 

6*71 


Spinach......... 

5*18 

81 *10 

Celery ... 

5*80 

41 -*7 

Gmen peas ...... 

6*97 

39*31 

Salsify. 

6*14 

42*62 

Broad beans. 

6*70 

41*29 
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It is to be remarked that the carbon and hydrogen do not vary 
within very wide limits; the exceptionally high percentage of carbon 
in cucumber may be noticed, as also the low percentages in potatoes 
boiled without the skin, and in spinach. 

Total Nitrogen. 

Dumas’ method was used in the estimation of nitrogen. The sub¬ 
stance was burnt in a tube containing copper oxide and copper gauze, 
the tube being first cleared of air by a current of carbon dioxide 
evolved from potassium hydrogen carbonate. The volume of niti'ogen 
was duly corrected for temperature and pressure. In the fiist few, 
and in doubtful cases, two estimations were made. One example of the 
results will show the concordance obtained, 

I- II* Mean. 

Haricot beans.. 6*33 6*51 6*42 per cent. 


Table III .—Percentage of Nitrogen. 


Potato (in ekin) ... 

2-04 

Radish 

4*84 

n 

J eruMlem arti- 


Potato it bout 


Lettuce 

8-87 

choke* . 

4-20 

skin) . 

2*40 

Celery. 

2*67 

Haricot beans.... 

6*43 

Tomato . 

3*45 

Salsify ... 

2*23 

Sea-kale . 

6*60 

Scarlet runners .... 

3*38 

Carrots.. 

2-27 

Turnips. 

1'99 

Cabbage .. 

4*24 

Vegetable marrow 

3 32 

Spinach.. 

i 6*67 

Cucumber. 

3-80 

Caulillower. 

4*45 

Green pea*. 

5*26 

Beet-root.... 

Mushrooms. 

1 82 
8*93 

Spanish onions... 
Par8ui}>s ........ 

1 1 '66 
1*96 

Broad bean* ..... 

5*28 


The nitrogen is seen to be very vaiiable, its percentage ranging 
from 1 66 in onions to 8*93 in mushrooms. 


Determination of Ash. 

The first determinations of the ash wei*e made by buraing a 
weighed portion of the substance in a platinum boat placed inside 
a glass tube through which a current of oxygen was passing; it was, 
however, found that by careful manipulation satisfactory results 
could be obtained by weighing the residue left after the estimation of 
• the carbon and hydrogen. At least two determinations were made 
with each vegetable. Examples of the results are given below. 


Caoumber, Method L 


CeleiT, Method IL 
Per oout. 

Per cant. 


I. 10-60 

I... 

... 18-88 

II .... 10-81 

II... 

,... 18-86 

M«aD. 10*70 

Ill.., 

... 19 -08 


Mean.. 

... 18-94 
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TIi« tabte gi^en below shows the percentage of ash foand in each 
oase, and also the work of other analysts collected from the same 
sources as the results given in Table I (p. 227). The figures given refer 
in each case to percentages in the dry substance of the vegetables 
analysed. 


Table IV .—Percentage of Ash. 



Cooked. 

Raw. 

Celery. 

18-94 

11-9 

.. 

17 -82 

11-1 

Lettuce. 

16-99 

25 -0 

Tomato. 

12 -88 

7-84 

Turnip.>. 

11 75 

11-11 

Spinach.. 

11 -31 

1 20-0 

Cucumber ... ....... 

10-70 

10*5 

Mushrooms .. 

10 -42 

7-0 

Bea-kale.. 

10 10 

8-95 

jCarrota...... 

7-66 

9-0 

Jerusalem artichokes 

7-45 

6-5 

Cauliflower. 

7-56 

9*1. 

_ 



Cooked. 

Raw. 

Beet-root. 

7-64 

5-06 

Cabbage .. 

7-20 

10*9 

Vegetable marrow.... 

6*28 

9-61 

Onions. 

6-59 

5-6 

Potato (in skin). 

4-85 

4*0 

Scarlet runners. 

4*38 

7*8 

Parsnips •.. 

4-38 

6-06 

Broad beans.. .. i 

3-53 


Potato (without skin) . 

2-95 

— 

Salsify. 

2-92 

— 

Haricot beans. 

2*66 

8-37 

Green peas .. 

2*57 

2-76 


Bstimation of Sulphur, 

To ascertain if the sulphur present was contained in the ash alone, 
experiraehts were made with cabbage and onions as typical vegetables. 
A weighed portion of the ash left, after combustion in oxygen, was 
fused with a mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate in a 
platinum crucible,"and the remaining mass was dissolved in water, 
acidified with nitric acid, and the sulphur estimated as barium sulph¬ 
ate. A weighed portion of the dried vegetable w^as next treated in a 
similar way.; and the results obtained by these two methods were :— 

Cabbage. Onions. 


Method I . 3*85 0*56 per cent. 

Method II. 3*71 0*55 ,, 


Experiments were also made which gave for radish 0*58, and for 
cauliflower 0*68 per cent.; but, as these results were so low, and the 
sulphur was mainly found in the ash, no further investigations were 
made in this direction. 


Proximate Analysis, 

The details given above with regard to the p^rq^nt^g^g found for 
ash and water also belong to this division of the subject. 
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Woody Fibre* 

The process of determining woody fibre has been much improved 
since this work was done, but it would be impossible to revise it, 
using the same samples. The results may, at all events, be regarded 
as comparative. 

The method used in this portion of the work was that depending 
on treatment with sulphuric acid, as described by Dr. Percy F. Frank- 
land in his Agricultural Chemical Analysis^ founded upon Dr. F, 
Knocker’s Leiifaden der AgriculHiral chemische Analyse. From 4 to 
8 grams of the powdered vegetable were placed in a flask with 50 c.c. 
of a solution of sulphuric acid (50 grams of the stronsr acid dilated 
to 1000 C.C.), 150 c.c. of water added, the whole boiled for half 
an hour, and then cooled; the liquid was siphoned off, a small 
funnel, covered with fine muslin, being placed on the shoider arm of 
the siphon. The residue w^as boiled twice wdth 200 c.c. of distilled 
water, and then with 50 c.c. of potassium hydrate (50 grams per litre) 
diluted with 150 c.c. of water ; after this, it was again twice boiled with 
water, the boiling in each case lasting for half an hour, the super¬ 
natant liquid being each time siphoned off befere the fresh addition 
of water. The residue was next thrown on a weighed filter, and 
washed in succession with hot water, alcohol, and ether, and then dried 
at 110° in an air-bath. A soda-lime combustion was made in order to 
estimate any albuminoid matter left in the residue, and the ammonia 
evolved collected in nitrogen bulbs containing hydrochloric acid of a 
known strength, the excess of the acid being neutralised by sodium 
hydrate, and the weight of the nitrogen found being multiplied by 6*25 
to obtain the percentage required. A portion of tlie residue was also 
estimated for ash, the total percentage, minus the albuminous matter 
and ash, being taken as woody fibre. 


Table V.— Woody Fibre. 



Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Sea-kale ........ 

Turnip. 

Celery.. 

Caulillxmar. 

Cabbage ........ 

Jtedbb . 

Tegetable nuMTow 
Scarlet runners «. 
Caeomber. 

23 *06 
23 00 
20 75 
18 *88 
18-48 
18*68 
16*45 
15 *04 
18*26 

Broad beans.... 
Tomato 

Green peas. 

Beet-root. 

Carrots. 

Spinach. 

Parsnips. 

Lettuce • .. 

Onions 

18 72 
12-79 
12-63 
11-87 
11-53 
11 -52 
11-25 
10-67 
8-76 

Salsify.. 

Mushrooms . *,, 
Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes ....... 

Haricot beans.., 
Potato (in skin). 
Potato (without 
skin). 

7-76 

6*60 

470 

3*86 

1*86 

0*70 
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One estimation for each vegetable was found sufficient after the 
first two, except in a very few cases. As an example, celery may be 
quoted ; the total residue was 23 15 per cent; of this 1‘16 per cent, 
was albuminoid matter, and 1*24 per cent, ash, thus leaving 20*75 per 
cent, as woody fibre. 


A Ibuminoids, 

The percentage of albuminoids was determined as before by soda- 
lime combustion, two determinations being made for each vegetable. 
While working on this part of the subject, attention was directed to 
the fact already known, that in the case of many vegetable products 
the amount of nitrogen evolved by the soda-lime process was, in 
almost all instances, lower than that found by Dumas’ method; as 
the four examples below will show. 



i 

Soda-lime 

method. 

Dumas* 

method. 


Soda-hme 

method. 

Dumas' 

method. 

Celery. 

Tomato. 

1- 72 

2- 90 

2- 07 

3- 45 

Boet-root. 

Cabbage .. 

1-40 

2 92 

1*82 

4*24 


To be quite certain that no mistake had been made with the copper 
oxide series of combustions, fresh determinations were made with the 
same samples of vegetables. The second set of results agreed very 
closely with the first; for example, green peas gave 5’26 and 5*06; 
vegetable marrow, 3*32 and 3*24 per cent.; but in case of different 
samples of the same vegetables, very different results were obtained 
with those collected in 1868 from those collected in 1887. 



Dumas’ 

Dumas’ 

Soda-lime 


method, 

method, 

method, 


1887. 

1888. 

1888. 

Sea-kale. 

6*60 

4*34 

8 22 

Parsnips. 

1*96 

2*40 

1*42 

Potato • •. .. 

2*04 

1*70 

0*99 


This merely confirms the fact already long known, that the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen varies with (a) the maturity of the plant, (6) the 
variety of the plant, (c) the soil and cultivation, (d) the season^ 

It is well known that certain organic eubstancos do not yield the 
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whole of their nitrogen as ammoDia on combustion with soda lime, 
but, as Professor Church states in his work on Foods^ some of the 
nitrogen is contained in the form of nitrates and of other non- 
albuminoid compounds. 


Tablk VI.— Alhnininoids, 



Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Mushrooms ..... 

62 13 

Lettuce... 

18 *93 

Salsify.. 

9 *56 

Cauliflower. • ... 

26*31 

Tomato. 

17*78 

Parsnips 

8 *62 

Cabbage 

24*27 

Haricot beans . 

17*52 

Beet-root., 

8 *69 

Hadish. 

23*07 

Broad beans.... 

16 *85 

Carrots . ^ 

8 15 

Jerusalem arti- 


Spinach. 

15*17 

Potato (boiled 

chokes . 

21*84 

Spanish onions.. 

11*96 

without skin) . 

6-70 

Cucumber. 

21*61 

Vegetable mar- | 


Potato (boiled 


Greeu peas .. 

21 *29 

row 

11 *85 

in skiTi) . ^ , 

1 6 17 

Scarlet runners .. 

20*63 

Turnips. 

11*77 


Sea-kale. 

20-16 

Celery. 

10-40 




Nitrates, 

The difference in the percentage of nitrogen evolved by Dumas^ 
and the soda-lime methods pointed to the necessity of determining 
the amount of nitrates present. A good deal of work in this direc¬ 
tion has been done by various English and German chemists, and 
investigations made as to the change of nitrates into albuminoids 
daring various stages of plant growth. In the Comptes rendvs^ 98 
(1884), Berthelot gives full particulars as to work on plants, and in 
the Gomptes rendnSy 99 (1884), a joint paper of his and G. Andre 
contains a good deal of information as to the presence of nitmtes. 

Following the directions given in these papers, a few grams of the 
dried vegetable were in each case digested with dilute alcohol (60 : 40 
water) in a flask connected with a reflux condenser, to dissolve the 
nitrates and coagulate the albuminoids ; after filtration, the filtrate, if 
acid, was neutralised with potassium carbonate and evaporated to 
drjness over a water-bath. Two solutions were prepared in every 
case, but only such vegetables as showed deficiency in nitrogen by the 
soda-lime combustion were examined. The nitrates were estimated 
by means of Warington’s modification of Schloesing’s method (Sut- 
toB^s Volumetric Analysis, edition 4, p. 210) by means of ferrous 
chloride. An oil-bath was used instead of the bath of calcium 
chloride solution advised, as it was found to be more under control. 
A few experiments were made with potassium nitrate to secure the 
proper working order of the appai^tus. The nitric oxide evolved 

YOL, XLX, 8 
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was collected over mercury in a graduated tube, and the usual cor¬ 
rections made for temperature and pressure. A few examples will 
show the concordance of the results obtained. 


Broad beans. 

Sea-kale. 

Jerusalem articbokes. 

2-41 

2-84 

2*60 per cent. 

2-4G 

2-83 

2-C6 „ 

. 2-4.3 

2-83 

2-63 „ 


Tahle VII .—Nitrogen calculated into Potassium Nitrate, 



Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Vegetable marrow 

12 *04 

Oftrrot*^.. 

' 4-35 

Parsnips.. .. 


Spinftp.h . 

12*06 

Salsify .. 

3 -76 

Cucumber.. 


Lettuce. 

5 96 

Tomato. 

1 3*68 

Haricot beans.... 

1*89 

Celery. 

6*28 

Sea-kale. 

2 *84 

Potato (without 

Turnips. 

6*14 

Jerusalem arti¬ 


skin). 

1 ‘68 

Beet-root. 

6*51 

chokes .... 

2*63 

Radish. 

1*21 

G-reen peas . 

4*99 

Broad beans .... 

2*43 

Potato (boiled in 





skin). 

0*32 


Cellulose, 

This estimation was made by means of the potassium chlorate 
method originally suggested by ¥, Schulze {Chem, Centr., 1857, 321). 
» From 2 to 4 grams of the dried and powdered vegetables were in 
each case digested with 12 parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*10) and 0*8 
part of potassium chlorate in a closed flask; to prevent the tempera¬ 
ture rising above 15°, the flasks were placed in a vessel containing 
running water. This process lasted for about a fortnight. Distilled 
water was then added, and the liquid siphoned off; the residue was 
washed first with hot and then with cold water, which in each case 
was siphoned off; next the residue was washed into a beaker with 
dilute ammonia (1 part strong ammonia to 50 of water), and heated 
for about 45 minutes at 60®; the residue was thrown on a weighed 
filter, and washed with the same dilute ammonia, until the filtrate 
came through colourless; it was then washed successively with cold 
and with hot water, alcohol, and ether; it was finally dried and 
weighed. Any nitrogenous matter and ash present were estimated 
by the usual methods. The results are as follows 
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Table VIII.— Cellulose. 



Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Haricot beans.. .. 

Spinac.li. 

Sea-kale. 

Scarlet runners .. 
Cabbage ........ 

Broad beans. 

Cauliflower. 

Q reen peas. 

Vegetable marrow 

1 

39 *71 
38 *78 
33*99 
33 *32 
33 *28 
32 *93 
32*92 
29*86 
29 *08 

Radish. 

Lettuce. 

Cucumber. 

Turnips. 

Onions ... 

Potato (boiled 

in skin). 

Potato (boiled 
without skin). 

27*73 
23 *90 
22 -97 
22 07 
19*87 

17*21 

16 *83 

Carrots. 

Celery. 

Parsnips. 

Beet-root. 

Mushrooms .... 

Tomato. 

Salisify. 

Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. 

16*76 
16 *05 
15*71 
14 *58 
14 *02 
13*97 
9*69 

6*82 


Fat. 

The fat and colouring matters were extracted from the powdered 
vegetables ])y ether. Prom 2 to 5 grams were placed in a wide, glass 
tube, the narrower and lower end of which passed through the cork of 
a small flask of about 100 c.c. capacity, containing the ether, whilst 
the upper end of the tube was connected with a reflux condenser. 
The flask was heated by a water-bath, the ethereal vapour dissolving 
the oil of the vegetable as it passed over it; fresh ether was used 
from time to time until a drop on evaporation left no residue; when 
all the soluble matter had been extracted, the ether was distilled off 
and the residue was weighed. At least two estimations were made in 
every case, and fairly satisfactory results as to concordance were 
obtained. 



Turnip. 

Tomato. 

Lettuce. 


2-37 

3-71 

5*84 per cent. 


2-22 

3-89 

5-94 

Mean. 

. 2-29 

3-80 

5-89 


Tablb IX.—Fat. 



Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cenL 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 

MushroomB. 

Cabbage. 

Parsnips ........ 

Tomat^. 

Scarletlrunner... 

Sea-kale. 

Cauliflower. 

9*48 

6*89 

5*50 

4*83 

4*33 

4*32 

3*80 

3 47 
3*32 

Vegetable mar¬ 
row . 

Carrots. 

Celery. 

Turnips. 

Broad beans . •.« 
Haricot beans. • . 

Radish. 

Beet-root. 

2*88 

2*63 

2*31 

2*30 

2*12 

1*97 

1*27 

1*15 

Cucumber . 

Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes . *. 

Onions 

Salsify.*. 

Oreen peas. 

Potato (boiled in 

skin).. 

Potato (boiled 
without skin) 

1*07 

0*98 

0*91 

0*72 

0*67 

0*29 

0*14 


$ 2 
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Olucose. 

The final investigation of fche carbohydrates convertible into glncose 
proved to be almost the most troublesome part of the whole work. 
At first the usual method given in text books (Church's Laboratory 
Gruide, p. 233) was employed, but, on titrating with Fehling’s solution, 
a blue or white precipitate came down. After several abortive 
attempts had been made, a modification of the method was tried, and 
proved successful. The conversion was made by hydrochloric acid, 
as usual, but instead of neutralising with sodium hydrate, the solu¬ 
tion was treated with basic lead acetate, and, after filtration, a 
current of sulphur dioxide was passed through the liquid to precipi¬ 
tate any excess of lead present. The solution was then filtered, 
concentrated at 100°, and a little washed alumina added until no 
more was dissolved; the liquid was again filtered, and, if necessary, 
evaporated down to a smaller volume. As all the solutions were dark 
coloured, it was necessary to boil them before adding a few drops of 
milk of lime and powdered animal charcoal. After decolorisation, 
the solution was filtered and its volume measured; two solutions were 
prepared from each vegetable. The Fehling's solution used was pre¬ 
pared in the usual manner, and standardised according to the direc¬ 
tions given by Roscoe and Schlorlemmer in their Treatise on Chemistry^ 
vol. Ill, Part 2, p. 519. Difficulties in the titration were found in 
several cases, as the precipitate had constantly to be filtered off, 
otherwise it dissolved, whilst a white precipitate came down, and the 
solution turned to a vivid green. Among the solutions which behaved 
thus were those of spinach, encumber, and celery. A good example 
of the results obtained is that of sea-kale. 

I. 2*88668 grams taken. Volume of solution, 115*9 c.c. 

IL 3*56348 grams taken. Volume of solution, 135*9 c.c, 

10 c.c. Fehling = 0*040285 gram of invert sugar. 


L 


Fehling. Q-1 ucosj?. 

10 C.C. = 10*14 c.c. 

10 „ = 9*41 „ 

10 „ = 9*46 „ 


Mean.. 10 „ = 9*67 „ 


II. 


Fehling. Glucose. 
10 c.c. = 8*98 C.C. 

10 „ = 9*27 „ 

10 „ = 9*28 


10 


9*17 


1 

On calcnlatioii, percentage of glncose found 


I. 

16-73 


Mean. 

16-76 


II. 

16-79 
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Table X, —Olucose or Carbohydrates converted into Olucose, 



Per 

cent. 

9 

Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Potato (boiled in 

skin). 

Potato (boiled 
without skin)., 

Salsify. 

Parsnips. 

Onions. 

Carrots. 

Beet-root. 

H 

Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes . 

Green peas. 

Haricot beans .. 
Broad beans.... 
Vegetable mar¬ 
row . 

Turnip. 

Scarlet runners.. 

37 19 
36 *06 
34-48 
32 *04 

25 17 
23 -65 
22*70 

Cucumber. 

Sea-kale. 

Radish. 

Cabbage . 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Mushrooms. • * •. 

Lettuce. 

Tomato. 

Spinach.... 

17 *72 
16-76 
14*54 
14-36 

13 *08 

13 -06 
12*78 
12*17 

10 *85 
4-66 


On adding up tho total proximate results, it was seen that in the 
case of certain vegetables they were low; some carbohydrates present 
in various vegetables are not convertible into compounds capable of 
reducing Fehling’s solution, but possibly here certain compounds, 
such as the pectins, had not been converted into glucose by the 
above method. Fresh solutions were therefore prepared, as sug¬ 
gested by Sachsse (Ghem, Gentr,^ 8, 639 and 732), by digesting the 
vegetables with rather sti*onger hydrochloric acid, 10 c.c. (sp. gr. 
1*125),and 10 c.c. water, in a flask connected with a reflux condenser; 
the whole was boiled briskly over a water-bath for three houi’s, and 
the solution was then filtered and treated with basic lead acetate, &c., 
as described previously. The table shows the results obtained by 
this method. 


Table XL— Glucose prepared by the vxore Rapid Method, 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Salsify. 

63*48 

Cncumber .. 

27-99 

26 *05 

Jerusalem artichokes .... 

55*91 

Tomato .. 

Beet-root .... 

54*59 

lettuce . 

20*66 

Celery. 

29*38 

Spinach . 

12-18 

Vegetable marrow. 

29 -04 



As stated in the beginning of this paper, the work here described 
was undertaken with the idea of arriving at a clearer knowledge of 
the composition of vegetables as eaten; therefore it is difficult to com¬ 
pare the results obtained with those of other investigators ; for even 
in the raw condition great differences in composition occur. A few 
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vegetables such as celery, lettuce, radishes, and mushrooms are 
included, although these were not previously cooked; they are chiefly 
interesting for the sake of comparison with the work of others in the 
same direction. With the exception of mushrooms, two samples at 
least of every vegetable have been used, and in the case of potatoes 
seven or eight; as this was the vegetable easiest to procure,^ 
nearly all the first determinations were made with it. This fact is 
mentioned, as it may partly account for the high total results 
obtained with some of the series. It will be noticed that in the case 
of almost all vegetables the percentage of water is higher in the 
cooked than in the uncooked condition, especially in the leguminous 
class. 

For the sake of comparison, Table XII has been drawn up from 
Die Menschlichen Ndhrung und Qenussmittel^ by Dr. Konig (Edition 
1882-83), also Table XIII from Food^ by Professor Church (Edition 
1889). (The vegetable marrows and cucumbers were peeled before 
the analyses were made.) Table XIV contains a list of the same 
vegetables, the constituents of which were determined by the author; 
the results have been calculated on the materials in their natural 
moist condition. 


Table XII.— Proximate Analysis taken from Konig*s Pie Menschlichen 
Ndhrung und OenussmitteV* 



Analysis. 

U 

OD 

'P 

1 

1 

< 


Sugar. 

Other carbo¬ 
hydrates free 
from nitrogen. 

Phosphorus. 

CL 

3 

W oodj 6bre. 

A 

a. 

< 

1* maximum 

90 

82‘86 

3*66 

0 31 

_ 

21*24 



1-37 

1*4C 

Potato ^ minimum 

— 

68-20 

0-57 

0*03 

— 

18-76 


— 

0*28 

0-6S 

[mean.... 

— 

76-46 

1 95 

0*16 

— 

20*69 


— 


0-9i 

Cabbage . 

8 

86 -89 

2-87 

0*21 

0*38 

7-80 

0*12 


1*68 

1 1-D 

Celery (without 

mea) . 

Celery. 

1 

89 -67 
84-09 

0*88 

1*48 

i 

0-62 

0-77 

6-94 

11-03 




1 l*4t 
0*84 

Cucumber.. 

3 


1*02 


0*95 

1*33 


— 



Tomato .... 

— 

92 *87 

— 

0*33 

2*63 

1*64 

— 

— 

0*84 

Kh!? 

Lettuce.. 

6 

94-33 

1*41 

0*31 

— 

2*19 

BB51 

0*01 

0 73 

i*oa 

Badisb. 


94*31 

1*15 

imi 

1*14 

1-97 

— 

— 

0*66 

WMi 

Mushrooms. 

1 

98-34 

3-39 

0-07 


2-39 


_ 

0-64 

0*7€ 


The last two vegetablee were analysed by W. Dahlen; one analysis of ououmber 
was made by E. Pott, who found 97T9 per cent, water; ash, 0*24; albuminoids, 
0*60 per cent. 
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Table XIIT .—From Professor Church's “ Food." 



Water. 

Albu- 

minoYds, 

&c. 

Starch. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Cellu¬ 

lose. 

Mineral 

matter. 

Ex¬ 

trac¬ 

tives. 

Dextrin 

pectose 

gum. 

Haricot beans 

14 *0 

23 *0 

52 *3 

2*3 


5*5 

2*9 

li 

_ 

Potatoes ,... 

75 0 

12 

18*0 

0*3 

— 

1*0 

1*0 

Pm 

2*0 

Turnips. 

92-8 

0*5 

— 

0*1 

— 

1*3 

0*8 

tl 0 

3*0 

Carrots. 

89 0 

0*5 

— 

0 2 

4*5 

2*3 

1 1 *0 

— 

2*5 

Parsnips .... 

82-0 

1*2 

3*5 

1*5 

5*0 

2*1 

1 1*0 

— 

3*7 

Beet-root .. . 
Jerusalem ar¬ 

82*2 

0*4 

10 0 

0*1 


3*0 

• 0*9 

1 

fl -0 
Tnulin 

2*4 

tichokes. . . 

800 

2 0 

— 

0*5 

4*2 

20 

1 1 *1 

1 1 

9 1 

Cabbage .... 

890 

1 *5 

15*8 

0*5 

— 

2*0 

1*2 

— 

— 

Sea-kaie . 

Vegetable 

93-8 

1*4 

§2*8 

— 

— 


0*6 



marrow . ,. 

94 -8 

0*6 

0*6 

0*2 

2*0 

1 *3 

0 '5 

Malic 

acid 


Tomatoes .. . 

89*8 

1*4 

— 

— 


1*8 

0*8 

0*7 

— 

Celery. 

93 3 

1*4 

§1-6 

— 

2*0 

0*9 

0*8 

— 

— 

Lettuce. 

96*0 

0*7 

11*6 

0*2 

— i 


0*1 

— 

— 

Cucumber.. . 

1 

96*2 

0*2 

— 

2*0 i 

0*5 

0*4 

— 

0*7 


* Ab Bolaninr and organic acids. t Including amides, 

t Starch, gum, and sugar. § Mucilage, starch, Ac. 


Tabi,b XIV .—Proximate Analysis. 



Water. 

Ash. 

Albumin¬ 

oids. 

Woody 

fibre. 

"3 

Cellulose. 

Glucose. 

B . 

s! 

O 13 

Cabbage . 

97 4 ^ 

0*13 

0*61 

m 

0*12 

0*84 

0*36 

_ 

Lettuce. 

97 21 

0*47 

0*52 


0*16 

0*66 

0*57 

0*16 

Tomato. 

94 07 


1*05 


0*25 

0*82 

0*11 

0*21 

Celery. 


0*55 


0*61 

0 06 

0-47 

0*86 

0*15 

Kadish. 

94 93 

0*90 

1T7 


0*06 

1*40 


0*06 

Mushroom. 

97-97 

0*03 

1*57 

0*18 

0*16 

0-42 


— 

Haricot beans. 

73 68 

0*70 

4*61 

1-01 

0*62 

10-45 

9-07 

0*46; 

Turnips. 

97 25 

0*32 

0-32 

0*63 

0*06 

0*60 

0*65 

0*14 

Carrots. 

98 *45 

0 14 

0*53 

0*75 

0 17 

1 09 

3*39 

0*28 

Parsnips. 

97-28 


0*23 

0*30 

0*29 

0*42 

1*46 

0*05 

Beet-root. 

94*81 

0*38 

0*44 

0*60 

0*06 


2*83 

0*26 

Sea-kale. 

97-95 


0*41 

0-47 

0*07 

0-69 

0*34 

0*05 

Vegetable marrow. 

99 17 

0-06 

0*09 

0*13 


0-24 

0*24 

GOO- 

Cucumber. 

97 *48 

0-27 

0-54 

0*33 

0*02 

0-67 

0*70 

0*04 

Potato (boiled in skin) . 

73 80 

1*27 

1*62 

0*49 

0*03 

4*50 

20*81 

0*08 

Jerusalem artiobokes... 

91 *69 

0 61 

1*81 

0*39 

0-08 

0*66 

4*64 

0*21 

1 
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Heats of Combustion. 

In this section of the work, the method adopted was that described 
by W. Thomson in a paper, “ On a New Apparatus for readily 
determining the Calorific Value of fuel or other Organic Substances 
by Dihect Combustion,” published in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Vol. V, No. 11. The water value of the apparatus 
used was carefully calculated according to the directions given in the 
article, as the table below will show. 


Table XV.— Water Value of the Apparatus Used, 


Material used. 

Weight in 
grams. 

Specific heat 
of 

the material. 

Equivalent 
in grams of 
water. 

Glass of beaker .. 

323 -8957 

0 -1977 

47-70 

Glass bell... 

27 *0083 

0-1977 

6*33 

Brass tiibe... 

12 *6900 

0 *0939 

1*19 

Brass sj^nd and springs. 

50-3675 

0 0939 

4-72 

Copper gaiuse . 

66 *6901 

0 0951 

6*34 

Thermometer glass. 

4*1500 

0*1977 

0*82 

Mercury ... 

8 *2920 

0 *0333 

0*27 

Clay support . 

7 *7946 

0 *1977 

1*54 

Platinum crucible .. 

6 *1669 i 

0 *0324 

0*20 

India-rubber. 

1 1*2109 1 

0*2000 

0*24 

Water employed. 

— 


2600 *00 

Total equivalent of water in calorimeter 


— 

2568*05 


In order to compare the results obtained with those of other workers 
in this dep$.rtment, and to secure accurate results, a series of experi¬ 
ments was first made with cane sugar and starch. 


Table XVI. 



Highest. 

Lowest. 

1 Mean of some 
i experiments. 

Cane sugar. 

4063*0 

3954 *0 

I 

I 4034*8 

Starch. 

4322*7 

4215*9 

4285 *0 

! 


The results given below show what has been done by others. 
F. Stohmann’s determinations are to be found in the Zeitschrift fur 
physikaUache Ohemie^ II Band, 1 Heft, 1888; while those of Berthelot 
and Vieille and Rechenberg are calculated from numbers given in 
the domptes rendusj 102, 1284. 
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i 

Berthelot and 
Vieille. 

Rechenberg. 

Stohmann. 

1 

Starch. 

Cane sugar. 

1 422B0 

i -7 

1 

4481 -0 

4145 *0 

4121 '0 

8840 0 



After the preliminary experiments were finished, and the apparatus 
was found to be in good working order, investigations were begun 
with the prepared vegetables, at least three determinations being 
made in every case. A few examples will show their agreement one 
with another. 


Haricot beans. 

1 Spinach. 

I 

' Cauliflower. 

Sea-kale. 

4435 •() 

1 

1 4262-8 

j 4476*0 

4034 * 1 

444b *8 

1 ‘4300 2 

1 4479-7 

4664*7 

4886 0 

j 4262 *6 

4500 *4 

4650*1 

4446 5 

[ 4297*5 1 

— 

— 

4454*3 

1 — 

— 

— 

4445 3 

1 ! 

i ! 

— 

— 

Mean.. 4435 '76 

4280-6 

4485'3 

1 

4646*3 


Taslk XVIL —Heats of Combustion, 


Names of vegetables. 

Heats of 
combustion. 

Sea-kale. 

4646*3 

Cauliflower . 

4485 *3 

Haricot beans. 

4435 *76 

Tomato. 

4431*6 

Broad beans. 

4425 *6 

Green peas . 

4317*7 

^inaen. 

4280*6 

Vegetable marrow. 

4266*4 

Cabbage . 

4100-3 

Onions. 

i 4105*9 

Scarlet runner.. 

4104 *9 

Salsffy. 

4084*3 


Names of vegetables. 

Heats of 
combustion. 

Potato (boiled in skin) .... 

Parsnips .j 

Cucumber. 

Beet-root .' 

Turnip ..i 

4072-6 
4044-2 
4025-7 
3992-9 
3891 -3 

Mushrooms . 

3868-7 

Potato (boiled without skin) 
Jerusalem artichokes. 

3819-0 
3818 -0 

(larrota. 

3660-6 

Lettuce . 

3642 -1 

Celery... 

3623-7 

Radish . 

3246-0 


The heats of combustion C4m be calculated from the ultimate analyses of the 
vegetables, on the assumption that the carbon exists as graphite, and the hydrogen 
is free except that portion already in combination with oxygen. It is to be noticed 
that in all oases a higher result is obtained than that actually found. The differ¬ 
ences may be newed as the heats of formation of the vegetables from their ultimate 
constituents, and it is evident that heat would be evolved were they to he thus 
aynthesised, if such a synthesis were conceivable. 
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XVIII .—The Dissociation of Liquid Nitrogen Peroxide. 
By W* OSTWALD. 


Mr. Cundall has recently (Trans., 1891, 59, p. 1076) published an 
account of an interesting series of observations on the dissociation 
which nitrogen peroxide undergoes when dissolved in chloroform. 
As, according to Van’t HofF, dissolved substances obey the same laws 
as gases, and the laws of dissociation of binary compounds, such as 
nitrogen peroxide, are well known for the gaseous state, it is to be 
expected that the same laws should hold good for the dissolved 
peroxide. 

The law of diesociation in the gaseous state is expressed by the 
equation:— 



where x is the amount of dissociated, and 1 — a; the amount of un¬ 
dissociated peroxide, v the volume of unit mass, and K a coefficient 
depending chiefly on the temperature, but constant at constant 
temperature. 

As Van’t Hoff’s generalisation is applicable only to dilute solutions, 
it is necessary to refer to Table III of Mr. Cundall’s paper (loc. cit.., 
p. 1086). In column II are given the percentage strengths of solu¬ 
tions, whose reciprocals are equal to 100/y of our equation. The last 
column, multiplied by 0*000468 (compare p. 1089), gives the quantity x. 
If we denote by c the concentrations (col. II) of the solutions, and by 
r the relative amount of (col. IV), we obtain by putting c = 
100/v and x = 0*000468r. 


0*000468r^. c 
1 - 0 000468r 


100 K, 


Since K is constant at constant temperatures, the first member of 
the equation must also be constant. By making use of the figures of 
Table III, we obtain :— 


c. 

V. 

X. 

K 

993 

3-8 

000178 

0*000000312 

60 

4-4 

206 

254 

4-8 

4-6 

211 

213 

3-6 

67 

267 

257 

2-5 

6*5 

304 

231 

20 

7*0 

328 

215 

1-6 

8*06 

377 

227 

1-4 

8*7 

407 

*228 

0-8 

112 

524 

220 
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It is obvious that nitrogen peroxide does indeed dissociate in 
accordance with the same law, whether it be in dilute solution or in 
the gaseous state, for the figures of the last column must be regarded 
as constant. The differences from the mean value 0*000000231 are 
quite irregulai’ly distributed, and therefore could only be due to ex¬ 
perimental errors, whose influence is nearly doubled in the calculation 
of the constant K. The first value alone seems to show too gi’eat a 
deviation, but the concentration of 10 per cent., corresponding to a 
pressure of more than 20 atmospheres, certainly exceeds the limits 
within which the simple laws of the gaseous state are valid. 

It is a matter of interest to ask if the ratio of dissociation of the 
peroxide is the same in the gaseous and the dissolved state at equal 
concentrations, and, if not, in which of the two it is the greater. From 
the very accurate measurements made by E. and L. Natanson {Amu 
Phys. Chem.^ 1886, 27, 606), we learn that, at 0^ and at a pressure of 
250 inm., the amount of dissociated peroxide amounts to as much a.s 
10 per cent. For this state, the absolute density of the peroxide is 
0*0014, that is, the gas corresponds to a 014 per cent, solution of per¬ 
oxide in a vacuum. Now, according to CundalL a 1*44 per cent, 
solution at 0*^ contains 6'85 x 0*0468 = 0*274 per cent, of dissociated 
peroxide; according to the above-mentioned law, a 0*14 per cent, 
solution would therefore contain s/10 x 0*274 = 0*96, or about 1 per 
cent, of dissociated peroxide. For the gaseous state, the dissociation 
is, therefore, far more advanced than in a chloroform solution ; to 
reach the effect of a vacuum, the solution must be diluted to more 
than the hundredfold bulk of the gas. 

It is to be expected that other solvents will show other relations, 
and it would be interesting to compare one solvent with another. It 
would not be surprising if the power of promoting dissociation 
should turn out to be closely connected with the property of pro 
moting chemical change, as measured by N. Menschutkin {Zeit. 
phydkal, Chem.j 1887, 1, 627 ; 1890, 6,41). But it must, of course, 
be left to Mr. Cundall to extend the investigations, so happily begun 
by him, over a wider field. 

In the paper under consideration, there is also some material for 
the comparison of the influence of temperature in both cases, the 
dissolved and the gaseous condition of the peroxide. On this occasion 
I shall not enter on the discussion of this question ; the first problem 
is whether the temperature exerts the same influence with various 
solvents, or not, and before wo know something on this point, a fruit¬ 
ful discussion can hardly be undertaken. 

PhysikaUsch^cheinisches Laboratorium. 

Leipzig, 
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XIX.— Corydaline, Part I. 

By James J. Dobbie, M.A., D.Sc., and Alexander Lauder, University 
College of Xorth Wales, Bangor. 

The rare alkaloid corydaline was discovered by Wackenroder in 
the year 1826 in the tubers of Corydalis tuherosa (Kastne/s Archiv, 
8 , 423), and in the course of the next 40 yeai'S was investigated by 
numerous chemists, who failed, however, to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion with regard to its formula. In 1866, Wicke published in 
the Annalen^ 137, 274, a more complete and careful account of 
the alkaloid than had hitherto appeared, accompanied by numerous 
analyses of the base and its compounds; from these he deduced the 
formula C 18 H 19 NO 4 , which has since been accepted as representing 
correctly the composition of the alkaloid. 

Before beginning an investigation of the decomposition products of 
corydaline, we subjected several samples to analysis, and came to the 
conclusion that Wicke’s formula is incorrect. The corydaline with 
which we experimented was obtained from Schuchardt, of Gorlitz, in 
different lots, prepared at different times from the dried roots of 
C. tuberosa, gathered partly in the Tyrol and partly in Thuringia. The 
various samples were examined and analysed separately with the view 
of establishing definitely the identity of the alkaloid obtained from 
different sources. After numerous experiments, we found that a 
mixture of absolute alcohol and ether, as recommended by Wicke, is 
the best solvent for corydaline. Such a solution rapidly assumes a 
yellow colour on exposure either to light or heat, and when employed 
for the crystallisation of the alkaloid, must be kept in a cool, dark 
chamber. This susceptibility of corydaline to the action of light and 
heat probably accounts for the difficulty which earlier experimenters 
experienced in purifying this alkaloid. The yellow resin with which 
they supposed it to be contaminated in the later stages of purification 
was no doubt an alteration product due to the action of light or heat, 
from which there is no evidence to show that they were careful to 
protect their solutions. In the paper already quoted, Wicke says; 
“ The further purification of the crystals offered special difficulties, 
eince the yellow colour could not be got rid of either by repeated 
crystallisation, or by treatment with freshly ignited animal charcoal.'* 
The former method of treatment would, in the presence of light, 
give rise to the production of the yellow matter from which it was 
intended to free the alkaloid, and the treatment with animal charcoal, 
if carried out in the usual way, would produce the same result. 
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When crystallised with the precantions described, corydaline forms 
perfectly colourless, flat, prismatic crystals, which sometimes measure 
an eighth of an inch in length, and are, like their solution, quickly 
coloured yellow by the action of light or heat. Pure corydaline, when 
heated, changes colour about 125°, softens about 133°, and melts 
finally at 134*6°» We were unable to detect any difference in the 
melting point of the various samples experimented with when they 
were examined under similar conditions. The melting point given 
by Wickc is 130°. Corydaline dissolves easily in ether, chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, and benzene, but less readily in alcohol. It also 
dissolves in oil of turpentine, yielding a yellow solution. Corydaline 
is practically insoluble in cold water, and only very slightly soluble in 
boiling water. From a pure alcoholic solution, water precipitates it 
in the crystalline form. It is soluble in dilute hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids. When heated with dilute nitric acid, nitrous fumes 
are evolved, and a small quantity of the alkaloid dissolves, forming a 
blood-red solution. Corydaline which has been coloured yellow by 
the action of light or heat is more easily soluble in alcohol or ether 
than the unaltered alkaloid. A small quantity ^f corydaline was 
heated on the water-bath for two horn's at 80—90°. It became 
yellow, and on treatment with a mixture of ether and alcohol, the 
yellow portion dissolved easily to a yellow vsolution, leaving unaltered 
corydaline behind, which, when treated with the same solvent, dis¬ 
solved yielding a colourless solution. We were able to make use 
of this in purifying the alkaloid, as we found it easy to remove a 
large part of tbe yellow substance by moistening with alcohol and 
ether and pi'essing between filter paper. Wicke has probably been 
misled by this difference between the solubility of altered and 
unaltered corydaline, when ho states that alcohol dissolves pure 
corydaline with difficulty, although it dissolves corydaline which is 
mixed with resinous matter with great ease. We have fuHher found 
that solutions of the purest corydaline rapidly become yellow on 
heating, although Wicke states that they remain colourless. The 
solution of corydaline in alcohol or ether has an alkaline reaction and 
a bitter taste. 

The following are the results of the analysis of the pure alkaloid 
(dried over strong sulphuiuc acid) carried out in the usual way;— 

I. 0’2389 gram coryd- f 0*17005 gram H^O = 7*90 p. c. H. (A.) 

aline gave 10*6245 gram CO 3 = 71*29 p.c. C. (A.) 

0*1656 gram H 3 O = 7*88 p. c. H. (A.) 

0*6119 gram COa = 71*54p.c. C. (A.) 

0*1740 gram H 3 O = 7*72 p. c. H. (B.) 

” 10*6669 gram CO 2 = 71*54p.c. 0. (B.) 


III. 0*2604 
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IV. 0-2413 gram coryd- 0*1660 gram H,0 = 7*65 p. c. H. (B.) 
aline gave 


V. 0-20805 


0-5433 

gram CO 2 = 71*21 p. c. C. (C.) 

VI. 0-2374 


0-1639 

0-62075 

gram HoO = 7 67 p. c. H. (D.) 
gram CO, = 71-31 p. c. C. (D.) 

VII. 0-4396 

?? yy 

01156 

gram Pt = 3*84 p. c. N. (A.) 

VIII. 0-4549 

yy j» 

0-1214 

„ = 3-85 p. c. N. (B.) 

IX. 0-4558 

yy 

0-1230 

„ = 3-89 p. c. N. (B.) 

X. 0-4188 

yy yy 

01206 

„ = 3-68 p. c. N. (B.) 

XI. 0-3802 

yy yy 

01012 

„ = 3-83p.c. N. (C.) 

XII. 0-4559 

yy V 

0-1212 

„ = .3-83 p. c. N. (D.) 

The mean of these numbers* is i-” 


Carbon . 


- 71-37 per cent. 

Hydrogen. 


.... 7-76 „ 

Nitrogen. 


.. .. 3-82 

from which we 

deduce the formula C 22 H 28 NO 4 . 




Theory for 

Theory for WickeV formula, 

CV>H 28 N 04 . C, 8 lI, 9 N 04 . 


Found. 


Carbon. 

71-37 p. 0 . 


71-36 p. c. 69-00 p. c. 

Hydrogen . 

776 „ 


7-57 „ 6-07 „ 

Nitrogen... 

3-82 „ 


3-78 „ 4-47 „ 

Oxygen. 

17-05 „ 


17-29 „ 20-46 „ 


100-00 


100-00 100-00 


Wicke’s formula, Ci 8 Hu,N 04 , is only supported by two determina¬ 
tions of carbon and hydrogen and one of nitrogen, which agree, how¬ 
ever, with his theoretical numbers. 

Corydaline forms a large number of salts and derivatives, most of 
which can be prepared without difficulty. The hydrochloride and 
sulphate are difficult to crystallise on account of the tendency of their 
solutions to become gummy. For this reason, and because the hydro¬ 
chloride contains water of crystallisation, we selected the hydriodide 
for analysis. 

GorydaUne Hydriodide .—This salt is very easily prepared by adding 
a solution of potassium iodide to a solution of the hydrochloride in 
water. The hydriodide separates out in pale-yellow flocks which 
redissolve readily in hot water, and crystallise out, on cooling, in 
clusters of lemon-yellow, short, prismatic crystals. The specimen 
used for analysis was purified by repeated recrystallisation from 
water, and dried at 100^ The results obtained are as follows:— 

^ The letters A, B, C, D, attached to the above analyses refer to the samples 
jmalysed. 
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I. 0'3017 gram salt gave 

II. 0‘3098 „ 

III. 0-4832 „ 

IV. 0-3907 „ 

V. 0-4799 „ 

VI. 0-4716 „ 


f 0 1590 gram H,0 = 5-85 p, c. H. 
10-5896 gram CO, = 53 29 p. c. C. 
r 0-1625 gramH,0 = 5 82 p. c. H. 
10'60525 gram CO, = 53-28 p. c. C. 
0-0924 gram Pt = 2-75 p. c. N. 
0-0750 „ Pt = 2-76p.c. N. 

0 2279 gram Agl = 25 65 p. c. I. 
0-2232 „ Agl = 25-34 p. c. I. 


Found. 

(Mean of above analyses.) 
Carbon.. .. 53*28 per cent. 

Hydrogen . 5*83 „ 

Nitrogen .. 2*75 „ 

Iodine .... 25*49 


Theory for 
C2.H28NO4HI. 

53*03 per cent. 
5*80 
2*81 

25-47 „ 


The iodine, or other halogen, was determined in this and in other 
compounds containing them by heating the substance with pure lime 
and precipitation with nitrate of silver. The hydrobromide and 
hydrocyanide are prepared in the same way as the hydriodide, which 
they resemble in appearance and properties. Wicke analysed the 
hydrochloride and sulphate, but did not determine the carbon, 
liydrogen, and nitrogen in these salts. His determinations of chlorine 
ajrree well with his formula.* 

Corydaline Platiuochloride .—This salt is prepared in the pure state, 
suitable for exact analysis, by adding a solution of chloroplatinic acid, 
prepared by the action of chlorine and strong hydrochloric acid on 


• Wicke describes two chlorides, one containing 5 mols. HgO, one without water 
<xt crystallisation, and one sulphate without water of crystallisation. Tbe results 
of his analyses of these salts are as follows :— 


Hydrochloride (without water of crystallisation). 


Found. 

Corydaline. 89 *00 per cent. 

Hydrochloric acid 10*40 „ 

99*40 


Theory for 
C,«Hi 9 N 04 'HC 1 . 
89 *53 per cent. 
10*47 ,. 


100 00 


Snlphaiem 

Found. 

Corydaline •••... 76 *00 per cent. 

Sulphuric acid ... 23 *23 „ 

99*23 


Theory for 
0,«H,,N04,H^04. 
76 *15 per cent. 
23 *85 


100 *00 


corydaline in both cases was determinad by precipitation with ammonia. 
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pure spongy platinum, to a solution of pure corydaline in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. It has a pale buff-yellow colour, which deepens to 
orange-red on continued heating in the water-bath at lOO". It is 
soluble in hot water, from which it separates, on cooling, in brown 
crystals. The sample used for analysis, after precipitation, was 
washed with cold water until the washings were free from acid. 
The following are the results of the analysis of the salt dried at 
100 °:— 


I. 0’2855 gram salt gave 

II. 0 4332 „ 

III. 0-4112 „ 

IV. 0-2843 „ 

V. 0-2368 „ 

VI. 0-2433 „ 

VII. 0-2919 „ 

VIII. 0-2755 „ 

IX. 0-3035 „ 


f 0-1344 gram HaO = 5 23 p. c. H. 
10-4853 gram COa = 46 35 p. c. C. 
0-0795 gram Pt = 2-64 p. c. N. 
0-0739 „ Pt = 2-58p. c. N. 

0-2084 gram AgCl= 1812 p. c. Cl. 
0-1769 „ AgCl= 18*45 p. c. Cl. 

0 0414 gram Pt = 17-01 p. c. Pt. 

0-0498 „ Pt = 17-06 p. c. Pt. 

0-0465 „ Pt = 16-84 p. c. Pt. 

0-0511 „ Pt = 16-83 p. c. Pt. 



Found. 

Theory for 


(Mean of above analyaes.) 

(CaH*NO,).„H,PtCl, 

Carbon.., 

• 46*35 per cent. 

45*92 per cent. 

Hydrogen. 

. 5*23 „ 

5*04 

Nitrogen . 

. 2-61 

2-44 

Platinum . 

. 16*93 

16-94 

Chlorine . 

. 18-28 

18-52 


Corydaline Methiodide .—This compound is obtained by dissolving 
corydaline in methyl iodide. The excess of methyl iodide employed 
must be removed by spontaneous evaporation, since distillation under 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure invariably decomposes the com¬ 
pound. Corydaline methiodide dissolves in absolute alcohol, from 
which it crystallises in radiating tufts of pure white, needle-shaped 
crystals. Analysis of this derivative, dried at 100°, yielded the 
following results:— 



0-1744 gram HjO = 5-94 p. c. H. 
0-1486 gram H*0 = 5*95 p. c. H. 
0*6441 gram CO, = 53*43 p. c. C. 
6*0827 gram Pt = 2*91 p. c. N. 
0*0881 „ Pt = 2-89p.c. N. 

0*1892 gram Agl = 24-79 p. o. I. 
0*2261 ^ Agl = 24*63 p. c. I. 
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Found. 

(Mean of above analyses.) 
Carbon .. •. 53 43 per cent. 

Hydrogen . 5 95 „ 

Nitrogen .. 2-90 „ 

]odine .... 24‘71 „ 


Theory for 
C 22 H 2 „N 04 CH 3 T. 
53*92 per cent. 
605 „ 


2*73 




24-79 


?> 


The compound with ally! iodide was prepared in the same way as 
ilie methyl derivative. Like the methyl compound, it dissolves easily 
in absolute alcohol, from which it crystallises in beautiful, prismatic 
crystals of a brown colour. 

When heated with hydrogen iodide, one formula weight of coryd- 
aline gives 4 mols. of method iodide, and yields the hydriodide of a 
base which apparently bears the same relation to corj^daline that 
paj)averolinc bears to papaverine. On oxidation with potassium per¬ 
manganate, corydaline yields a mixture of acids, which we are now 
engaged in investigating. We propose in a future paper to give the 
results of these experiments, together with fuller information as to 
the alkaloid. 


XX .—Some Silver Comjwinds of Thiotirea, 

By J. K.mkuson Kkyxoi.ds, M.D,, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

At the conclusion of a jmper on some derivatives of thiourea, pub¬ 
lished in 1888 (Tnins., 63, 857J, I pointed out out that a detiuiie 
crystalline compound of silver bromide with thiourea, 

(CSN,H 4 ),AgBr, 

was obtained by tlic? interaction of silver nitrate with (CSNsIDiNBr 
in equal molecular proportions. 

It was further stated that analogous compounds with other silver 
salts had been obtained by the same method, as well as by direct 
union with thiourea, and that the examination of these compounds in 
some detail had cleared up certain obscure facts xvliich were simj)ly 
recorded in my earlier papers on thiourea. 

I did not intend to publish details of the examination of these 
silver compounds of thiourea until a similar examination could be 
made of the more interesting gold and platinum derivatives. But 
the recent appearance of a paper by Kurnakow (Ber., 24, 3956) on 
the silver compounds of thiourea renders further delay undesirable, 

VOL. hXl. T 
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as the Russian chemist refers only to the paper in which I described 
thiourea 22 years ago, and not to any later ones on the subject. 
Hence in the following pages will be found the details of the work 
on silver compounds referred to in 1888. 

Kurnakow’s communication being almost exclusively concerned 
with the products of the action of silver nitrate on thiourea, I shall 
first give the notes of my results in that direction. 

Compounds of Silver Nitrate with Thiourea. 

The white precipitates which can be obtained on mixing aqueous 
solutions of silver nitrate and thionrea vary in composition with the 
proportions of the reagents used, and gradually decompose when 
washed with water. If, however, alcohol be substituted for winter, a 
perfectly definite crystalline compound can be prepared, containing 
three mols. of thiourea to one of silver nitrate. 

17 grams of silver nitrate were dissolved in alcohol, and added to 
a hot alcoholic solution of 30*4 grams of thiourea (1—4 mols.). 
The solution soon deposited a large quantity of beautiful silky 
crystals, which when collected, washed with cold alcohol, and re¬ 
crystallised from hot, strong alcohol, afforded a pure product, which 
melted sharply at 141^ The fused product began to decompose at 
about ISO"*, sulphide of silver separating. 

Analysis of the pure crystals gave the following data:— 

I. 0*4934 gram gave 0*178 of AgCl. 

II. 0*3758 „ 0*083 of BaSO*. 

III. 0*3633 „ 0 646 of BaSOj. 

IV. 0*3384 „ 67*2 c.c. of N at T and 700*5 mm. 

The results agree closely with the formula (CSN 2 H,) 2 AgN() 3 . 


Experiment. 

Theory. I. II. III. IV, 


Ag. 27*13 27*15 _ 

S. 24*24 — 24 98 24*44 --- 

N . 2452 — — — 24*2 


If the above pure compound be boiled with strong alcohol for some 
time or be recrystallised from 50 per cent, alcohol, decomposition 
occurs, and a substance is obtained which is richer in silver, and 
approximates to the formula ( 0 SN 2 H 4 ) 2 AgN 03 , but I have not ob¬ 
tained a pure compound of that composition. 

On the other hand, when aqueous solutions of equimolecular pro* 
portions of silver nitrate and thiourea were mixed, a precipitate was 
obtained, which, when slightly washed, pressed, and dried, gave 
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43*16 per cent, of Apf, as against 43*9 per cent, of Ag required for the 
compound CSN 2 H 4 ,AgN 03 . And this product, after free washing, 
was found to contain 46*3 per cent, of silver, indicating decomposi¬ 
tion by the continued action of water. I, therefore, long since 
arrived at the conclusion that the silver precipitate mentioned in my 
paper of 1869 was a product of decomposition of the too carefully 
washed hwer compound of silver nitrate and thiourea just 
referred to. 

Kurnakow^’s more recent work {loc, cit.) has led him to substan¬ 
tially the same result respecting the silver precipitate I first described, 
and he has isolated and more fully analysed the compound 
CSN^'iHiAgNOii, whose existence was indicated by my silver deter¬ 
mination cited above. Moreover, l)y dissolving the 1 : 1-compound 
in aqueous solution of tliiourea he produced the 1 : 3-substance 
which ] formed more simply of dir(‘et union in alcoholic solution, 
and examined more fully tlian he has done. 

The general result of both lines of work is therefore the complete 
identification of the compounds 

(CSNJr4):AgN03, 

CSN.U^AgNO:., 

whilst some evidence of the existence of the intermediate substance 
(CSN 2 ll 4 )aAgN (.)3 has been obtained. 

Silver Bromide and Thiourea, 

It has been shown in a former pa]»er, as already mentioned, that 
the cautious addition of silver nitrate in alcoholic solution to an 
cquimoleeular proportion of (USXJJfl) 4 NBr, affords a liquid from 
which the compound (CSX 2 ll 4 ) 2 AgBr separates out in crystalline form. 

A considerable quantity was also obtained in (he following 
manner: —17 gnims of silver nitrate were precipitated by potassium 
bromide; the resulting AgBr was thoroughly washed with water and 
lastly with rectified spirit. A hot solution of 30*4 grams of thiourea 
(4 mols.) iu 300 c.c. of alcohol was gradually added to tlie moist 
silver bromide. The addition of 75 c.c. (=1 mol.) of tliiourea suf¬ 
ficed to completely change the pale yellow of the bromide to white, 
and solution only commenced when this point was passed, and w’as 
not comfdete until the whole of the thiourea was added, and the 
mixture was gently warmed. On standing over night, a crop of fine 
crystals separated, consisting of beautiful, prismatic needles. These 
were collected, washed with cold alcohol, in w^hich they arc almost 
insoluble, pressed, aud dried for analysis. The pure crystals melt at 
120—121° to a clear liquid, but on heating to 180—183“ gas is 
evolved, and at 190“ blackening occurs. 
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I. 0*4013 gram gave 01279 of Ag, 

IL 0-6845 „ 0-3785 of AgBr. 

III. 0-6325 „ 0-8775 of BaSOi. 

IV. 0-452 „ 63 c.c. of If at 9“ and 762 5 mm. 

These results agree with the formula (CSN 2 H 4 ) 2 AgBr. 



Theory. 

Experiment, 

. 

.... 31-76 

31-87 

Br. 

.... 23-52 

23-53 

S. 

.... 18-82 

19-07 

N. 

.... lC-47 

16-72 


This compo^ind was partially decomposed by water, although it can 
be rocrystallised from an aqueous solution of thiourea. By the action 
of much water, a white substance separated resembling the material 
formed when 1 mol. of thiourea was added to finely-divided silver 
bromide in the first instance. An estimation of silver in some of the 
latter, formed by digesting silver bromide w-ith rather more than 
1 mol. of thiourea, gave 42*45 per cent, of silver. The formula 
CSlf 2 H 4 ,AgBr requires 40-93; so that the whitening effect of thiourea 
on silver bromide, in the first instance, is probably due to the nearly 
complete formation of a 1 : 1-compound, which latter then dissolves 
in the urea solution with the formation of the 1 : 2 crystalline sub¬ 
stance ultimately separated from the liquid. 

There is, therefore, evidence that silver bromide forms the two 
compounds with thiourea :— 

(CSN2H4)2AgBr, CSN2H4AgBr. 

Silver Chloi'ide and Thiourea, 

14*3 grams of freshly precipitated and washed silver chloride were 
added to a hot alcoholic solution of 30*4 gmms (4 mols.) of thiourea. 
Solution was nearly complete, and the filtered liquid, when cold, 
deposited a fine crop of colourless, needle-like crystals. These 
were washed thoroughly with cold alcohol, pressed, and dried for 
analysis. 

The crystals melt at 170—171° affording a clear liquid, but decom¬ 
position commences at 180*", much AgjS separating. 

The analytical data obtained were :— 

I. 0-251 gram gave 0 092 of Ag. 

IL 0-3965 „ 01875 of AgCl. 

III. 0-263 „ 0-4157 of BaSO*. 

These numbers agree with the formula (CS]!f 3 H 4 )aAgCL 
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Theory. Experiment. 


Ag . 36-54 36-65 

G1. 12-01 11-69 

S. 21-65 21-73 


This is identical with the substance obtained by Volharcl (J. pr, 
Che7)1, [2], 9, 14). 

No evidence was obtained of tbe formation of a 1 : 1-corapound. 

Silver Iodide mid Thiourea. 

Silver iodide is not nearly so soluble in hot alcoholic solution of 
thiourea as the bromide or chloride. The iodide is speedily whitened 
by thiourea, as in the case of the bromide, and forms a clotted mass, 
very little of which dissolves. Hence, in a large experiment, the 
iodide precipitated from 17 grams of nitrate was added gradually to 
a boiling alcoholic solution of 30*4 grams of thiourea. At lirsD 
solution took place, but only an inconsidenible proportion of the iodide 
ultimately dissolved; the liquid Avas then filtered and allowed to stand 
for three days, when a wliite, crystalline precipitate was obtained, 
which wa.s Avash<‘d with alcohol and dried for analysis :— 

I. 0'5748 gram gave 0*42t)5 Agl for Ag. 

II. 0*3947 „ 0*2875 Agl fori. 

Ill, 0*409 ,, 0*13»62 Ag reduced by H, 

These numbt'rs indicated that the compound was CSNH 4 ,AgT in a 
partially purified condition, but further washing led to decom- 
j)osition. 

Experiment. 

Thf*orv. L II. in. 

Ag. 34*70 33*61 — 33*31 

I . 40*83 ~ 39-34 — 

It may be that tlie compound (CSN 2 H 4 )j,AgI exists in the hot 
solution, but that decomposition takes place on cooling, resalting in 
the separation of the 1 : I-product, retaining a small proptudion of tbe 
compound richer in thiourea ; but in none of the experiments has a 
substance been obtained which even approached the I : 2-compouiid 
in composition, though Sir. Werner, Avho rendered mueli assistance in 
this w^ork, spared no trouble in attempts to prepare such a compound 
in the solid state. 


Silver Cyanide and Thiourea. 

Silver cyanide, recently precipitated from 17 grams of the nitrate, 
was treated, as in the other cases, with warm alcoholic solution of 
VOL. Lxr. u 
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30*4 grams of thiourea. The cyanide dissolved completely, but the 
solution had to be cautiously evaporated at a low temperature before 
small crystals separated. The crop was collected, washed with 
alcohol, and dried at a low temperature, as they decomposed in the 
steam-bath. The perfectly dry crystals discolour at US'" and afford 
a black liquid at 126° (sharply). 

0*7695 gram gave 0*29 of Ag. 


0*4360 „ 0*717 of BaSO^ 

These data agree with the formula (CSN 2 ll 4 ) 2 AgCN. 

Theory. Experiment. 

Ag. 37*70 37*68 

S. 22*37 22*60 

In this instance, as in that of silver chloride, a 1: 1-compound 


has not been obtained. 

All the foregoing substances agree in i*eadily affording silver 
sulphide when heated to a few degrees beyond the respective melting 
points, or even before melting, as in the case of the silver cyanide 
compound just described. Moreover, treatment with weak alkalis 
tends to cause change in the same direction, just as the action of an 
alkali easily separates mercaptan from the compound of thiourea with 
ethyl bromide and iodide. In the latter, the alkyl group is attached 
to sulphur, and the silver haloid compounds of thiourea are piobably 
similar in structure. 

University Laboratory^ 

Trinity College^ Dublin, 


XXI.— A Pure Fermentation of Mannitol and Didcitol. 

By Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., and Wm. Frew, 

F.C.S. 

We have in previous communications shown that dulcitol offer's far 
more resistance to fermentation than does its isomer mannitol; thus 
the former is attacked neither by the Bacillus ethaceticus (“ On a 
Pure Fermentation of Mannite and Glycerin,*’ by P. F. Frankland 
and J. Fox, Proc. Hoy. Soc,, 46 , 345), nor by the well-known 
Pneumococcus of Friedlander, which readily ferments mannitol 
(P. F. Frankland, Frew, and Stanley, Trans., 1891, 69 , 253). In 
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fact, as far as we are aware, no fermentative decomposition of dalcitol 
has hitherto been submitted to careful examination. The only re¬ 
corded fermentation of dalcitol was obtained byBerthelot with putrid 
cheese {An7i, Chim. Phys. [3], 50, 348), the products being alcohol 
butyric acid, and lactic acid. 

The organism endowed with the power of fermenting dulcitol we 
were fortunate enough to discover by accident in a solution of ferric am¬ 
monium citrate, prepared for photographic purposes, and which, after 
standing for a period of 4—G weeks, was in such a vigorous state of 
fermentation that it liad caused the expulsion of the cork from the 
bottle which contained it. From this fermenting liquid, inoculations 
were made into sterile solutions of glucose,* and of calcium citrate, in 
both of which raediat fermentation was established. Sterile dulcitol 
tubes were inoculated from the fermenting glucose solution, and, on 
soon exhibiting vigorous fermentation, were submitted to gela- 
tin-})latc imltivation. From the resulting colonies similar dulcitol 
tubes were iiiocnlated, but in no case did fermentation ensue. Think¬ 
ing tiiat the fermentative power of the organism had possibly been 
weakened through cultivation on gelatin, we adopted a method which 
our experience had shown to bo successful in re.iving this power, 
and which consisted in inoculating from the colony into tubes con¬ 
taining sterile dulcitol solution to which 10 per cent, of peptone 
brotli had been added to increase the nutritive value of the liquid. 
These dulcitol broth tubes inoculated from colonies entered into 
vigorous fermentation, and on inocuiating from these into tubes con¬ 
taining ordinary dulcitol solution, the latter was induced to ferment 
also. The greater facility with Avhich the mannitol is fermentable 
was exhibited by the fact that inoculations from colonies into ordinary 
mannitol solution caused the fermentation of the latter without the 
intervention of a culture iu mannitol broth. From these dulcitol and 
mannitol solutions, the fermentation, the purity of which was 
guaranteed through the organisms tracing their descent from a single 

* Glucose. SOgramsi 

Peptone. 1 „ > diluted to 1000 c.c. with distilled water. 

Salt solution ... 100 c.c. J 

'The solutions which we employ for fermentation are made up on the above typej 
tluis the calcium citrate solution referred to would have 30 grams of this salt per 
litre instead of the glucose. The salt solution mentioned consists of— 

Potassium phosphate. 5*00 

Magnesium sulphate (cryst.) .,., 1 *00 

Calcium chloride (fused). 0 *50 

t Wo have not yet determined w*hether the calcium citrate was termented by the 
fiame organism as that which causes the fermentation of tlie dulcitol and mannitol, 
which is the subject of the present communication. 

u 2 


grams 


} 


diluted to 5(K)0 c.c. with 
distilled water. 
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colony on the gelatin plate, was propa)gated indefinitely from tube to 
tube. The morphological characters of the microorganism inducing 
the fermentations in question are described in the Appendix by Mrs. 
Percy Prankland. 


Feementations of Dulcitol and Mannitol. Series I. 


Two flasks of rather more than 1 litre capacity received the follow¬ 
ing solutions respectively:— 


[ diluted with distilled 
water to 750 c.c. 



Dulcitol, 

Dulcitol. 

15*00 grams 

Peptone . 

0-75 „ 

Calcium carbonate.. .. 

7-5 „ 

Salt solution. 

75 c.c. 


Mannitol, 

Mannitol. 

15*00 grams 

Peptone. 

0-75 „ 

Calcium carbonate.... 

7-5 „ 

Salt solution. 

75 c.c. 


/ 


[diluted with distilled 


I 


■water to 750 c.c. 


These flasks containing the liquid were plugged with sterile cotton¬ 
wool, and sterilised in the ordinary way by steaming for ono hour on 
three successive days. Both liquids were then inoculated fi-om one 
and the same pure culture (in dulcitol solution) of nine days age and 
in vigorous fermentation. They were then placed in the incubator 
maintained at a temperature of about 38°. The dulcitol flask com¬ 
menced fermenting on the following, and the mannitol flask on the 
second, day after inoculation. In both cases, the fermentation was 
practically finished on the 37th day, but the dulcitol recommenced 
again faintly on the 44th day, and both flasks were removed from 
the incubator and submitted to examination on the 49th day. 

Examination of Dulcitol Fermentation Products .—The fermented 
liquid was distilled down until a few drops of the distillate gave no 
iodoform reaction (Lichen). The alcoholic distillate wa.s then 
oxidised with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, and the 
excess of oxidising agent subsequently reduced by zinc and sulphuric 
acid, after which the volatile acids produced were distilled and con¬ 
verted into barium salts as already described (Trans., 1891, 69, 81). 
The barium salts dried at 130° amounted to 10’6670 grams, of which 
0'589 gram yielded 0’5375 gram BaSO. or 91'26 per cent., pure 
barium acetate, yielding 91'37 per cent. BaSOi. 

The 10'C670 grains of barium salt are thus equivalent to 3'849 gram* 
of ethyl alcohol. 
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After the alcohol had been distilled off as above, the residue was 
treated with normal hydrochloric acid, of which 150 c.c. were re¬ 
quired to neutralise the 7*5 grams of calcium carbonate originally 
placed in the flask. 125 c.c. were in the first instance added, and the 
volatile acids distilled off, and converted into barium salts in the 
usual way. The following fractions, dried at 130", were obtained :— 

Fraction I, 0*9483 gram of barium salt. 

0*3735 gram yielded 0*3375 gram BaSOi = 90*30 per cent. 

0*2875 „ „ 0*2595 „ „ = 90*26 

Fraction II, 0*5075 gram of barium salt. 

0*185 gram yielded 0*10775 gram BaSO^ = 90*08 per cent. 

0*207 „ „ 0*24225 „ „ = 90*73 „ 

35 c.c. of the normal acid were now added, and the following frac¬ 
tion obtained:— 

Fraction III, 0*542 gram of barium salt, yielding 0*4935 gram BaSOi 

= 91*05 per cent. 

The total amount of barium salts was thus 2*0578 grams, and as, 
from the above aiialyse.s, it is seen to consist almost exclusively of 
acetate, it may be taken as equivalent to 0*9084 ijram of acetic acid. 

The liquid left after distilling off the volatile a(;ids contained, as 
usual in these fermentations, a small amount of brown, flocculent, 
insoluble matter, which, when dried at 105°, weighed 0*1710 gram. 
The filtrate from this was rejmatedly shaken out Avith ether (no less 
than 40 times), and, on evaporation, this yielded 0*973 gram of 
residue, Avhich was nearly pure succinic acid melting at 179". 

After extracting with ether as above, there was further recovered 
from the liquid some material insoluble in alcohol, and weighing 
0*5939 gram (dried at lOO""). This Avtis found to consist of calcium 
succinate (representing the succinic acid which had failed to be ex¬ 
tracted with ether), and cori'esponds to 0*4022 gi*am of succinic acid, 
so that- the total amount of the latter found Avas 0 9730 + 0*4022 
== 1*3752 grams. 

After remoAung the calcium with the calculated amouut of sulph¬ 
uric acid, and getting rid of the hydrochloric acid, there remained 
only 1*67 grams of I'esidue. Its limited amouut and the partial de¬ 
composition which it had undergone proA’^eiitod its more detailed 
examination. It is, however, obvious that the fermentation was 
complete or nearly so, as otherwise the unaltered dulcitol would have 
been obtained here. 

Examination of Mannitol Fermentation Products, —The examination 
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of these products was carried out in the same manner as for the 
dulcitol above. 

The alcohol distillate, on oxidation, yielded 9*6865 grams of barium 
salt, which, on analysis, proved to be pure barium acetate, since 
0*6850 gram of the salt, dried at 130°, gave 0*6242 gram BaSOi = 
91*12 per cent., the theory for barium acetate being 91*37 per cent, 
BaS04. 

These 9*6865 grams of barium acetate are equivalent to 3*495 grams 
of ethyl alcohol. 

In the distillation of the volatile acids, the following fractions of 
barium salts were obtained :— 

Fraction I consisted of 2*340 grams of barium salt, dried at 130°, of 
which :— 

I. 0*4578 gram yielded 0*4165 gram BaSOi = 90*98 per cent. 

II. 0*4155 „ „ 0*3780 „ „ = 90*97 

Fraction II consisted of 1*7472 grams of barium salt dried at 130°, 
of which :— 

J. 0*3370 gram yielded 0*3070 gi*am BaSO^ = 91*10 per cent. 

II. 0*2325 „ 0*2120 „ „ = 91*18 

Fraction III consisted of 0*10825 gram of barium salt, dried at 130°, 
W’hich yielded 0*0955 gram BaS 04 = 88*22 per cent. 

The first two fractions were thus practically pure acetate, whilst 
the third very small fraction was somewhat impure, as is generally 
the case at the end of the distillation for volatile acids. The total 
amount of barium salts, 4*19545 grams, may thus be taken as equiva¬ 
lent to 1*9743 gram of acetic acid. 

After removal of the volatile acids, there was obtained, as usual, 
some brown, flocculent organic matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 
and amounting to 0*0870 gram (dried at 100—105°), 

In the extraction with ether (which was repeated no less than 
40 times), there was obtained 1*858 grams of succinic acid melting at 
180°, whilst 0*4285 gram of calcium succinate, equivalent to 0*2906 
gram of succinic acid, was subsequently recovered from the solution 
by precipitation with alcohol. Thus, in all, 1*8580 -f 0*2906 = 2*1486 
grams of succinic acid were obtained. 

Finally, after removal of the calcium chloride by precipitating with 
a calculated amount of sulphuric acid in alcoholic solution, a residue 
weighing 1*44 gram was left, the nature of which could not be 
ascertained. 

The results obtained in the two fermentations may be thus sum^ 
marised: — 
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15 grams Dulcitol yielded 15 grams Mannitol yielded 


Ethyl alcohol • • • • 3*849 grams 3*495 grams. 

Acetic acid. 0*9684 „ 1*9743 „ 

Succinic acid. 1*3752 „ 2*1486 „ 

Residue left after 

fermentation ... 1*67 ,, 1‘44 ,, 

or the following molecular proportions :—* 

CjH.O. 0*0837 0*0760 

CoJlA. 001614 0*0329 

C 4 H 0 O 4 . 0*0117 0*0182 


Fermentation of Dulcitol and Mannitol. Series II. 

Having, in tlio first series of experiments, ascertained the principal 
products to which this fermentation gives rise, we, in the next instance, 
arranged the experiments so that the gaseous products could be also 
examined. For this parjiose the fermentations were carried on in 
bottles provided with corks and delivery tubes opening under mer- 
cur}^ (as described in “ Fermentations induced by the Fneumococcua 
of Friecllander,” Tmns., 1891, 59, 260). 

The fermentations of both dulcitol and mannitol were conducted in 
duplicate. The four bottles wore charged as follows :—• 


Dulcitol I. 

Dulcitol. 8*0 gi’ams. 

Peptone. 0*4 ,, 

Calcium carbonate 4*0 „ 

Salt solution .... 40 c.c. 

Diluted with distilled 
water to 400 c.c. 


Dulcitol II. 

8*0 grams. 

0-4 „ 

40 „ 

40 c.c. 

Diluted with distilled 
water to 400 c.c. 


Mannitol I. Mannitol 11, 

Mannitol . H *6 grams 8 0 grams 

I’eptone. 0*43 „ 0*4 „ 


Calcium cai’bonate 4*3 „ 4*0 „ 

Salt solution. 43 c.c. 40 c.c. 

Diluted uidth distilled Diluted with distilled 
w’ater to 430 c.c. water to 400 c.c. 


These four solutions were all inoculated with the same pure culture 
of the organism, a cultivation in dulcitol solution of five days age and 
in a vigorous state of fennentation at tho time. The bottles com¬ 
menced fermenting on tho third day after inoculation. 

The Fermentation Gases.—We will, in the first instance, take into 
consideration the volume and composition of the gases evolved in the 
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four fermentations. In these experiments we endeavoured to main¬ 
tain the level of mercury in the pneumatic trough constant, so that 
the pressure under which the fermentations took place should be as 
uniform as possible. The volume of the gases evolved was measured, 
and in each case reduced to 0° and 760 mm. 


Volume of Gas evolved in Fermentation, 
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is a much larger volume tliau was obtained in the other three 
experiments. The evolution of gas in these four parallel experi¬ 
ments is most conveniently followed by means of the accompanying 
diagrams, in which the ordinates represent volume of gas, and the 
abscissa} lapse of time after inoculation. 


Dttlcitol I. 
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Mankitol II. 


900 

600 
^ 300 


20 40 60 80 

Dajfl after inoculation. 

Samples of the gas evolved at different stages of each fermentation 
were submitted to careful analysis with the following results :— 


Composition of Oas Evolved in Fermentation of Dulcitol J. 



1 

Days after inoculation. 

i Mean of Analyses 
11, III, and IV. 

I. 

2—5 days. 

11 . 

14—19 days. 

III. 

33—46 days. 

IV. 

72—84 days, j 

COj.. 

26 -94 

51-19 

56*81 

69-84 

55-95 

o.... 

0*50 

0 -09 

000 

0-14 i 

0-07 

H.... 

44-56 

48 -25 

43 04 

89 -78 

43-69 

N.... 

28-00 

0-47 

0-15 j 

0-24 

0-29 


100 *00 

100 -00 

100-00 

1 

100 -00 

100-00 


Composition of Oas Evolved in Fermentation of Dulcitol II. 


Days after inoculation. 



I. 

2—5 days. 

II. 

15—19 days. 

III. 

33—49 days. 

j IV, 

j 72—84 days. 

II, III, and IV. 

C02.. 

27-93 

52-16 

54-85 

60-87 

52 -63 

0 .... 

0-24 

0-08 

0-07 

— 

0-08 

H.... 

45-75 

47-59 

44-92 

49-13 

47 -21 

N.... 

26-08 

0-17 

0*16 

— 

0-08 


100 -00 

100-00 

100-00 

i 

100-00 

109-00 
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Composition of Oas Evolved in Fermentation of Mannitol I. 



Days after inoculation. 

Mean of 
Analyses 
II—VIL 

I. 

2-5 

days. 

II. 

9~-14 

days. 

IIL 
2(>—29 
days. 

IV. 

37—38 

days. 

V. 

39—40 

days. 

VI. 

40—49 

days. 

VII. 

72—79 

days. 

OOs 

33-78 

1 

63 *50 

57*95 

5G -02 

55-30 

62 *40 

63*91 

i 55 -36 

O .. 

0-02 

0-25 

0*22 

0-08 

0*33 I 

0*05 

— 

0-16 

II.. 

52*93 i 

42-94 

41 -70 

43 -79 

44*20 i 

47*24 

46-09 

44-34 

N.. 

13-27 1 

0*31 

0*07 

0*11 

0-17 j 

0*25 

— 1 

0-14 


100-00 

! 

100-00 

100-00 

) 

100 00 

! 100-00 i 

i 

100 -00 

100-00 j 

100 *00 


Composition of Gas Evolved in Fermentation of Mannitol IL 


Days after inoculation. 







Mean of Analyses 
11—IV. 

I. 

4—5 days. 

IL 

12—1 3 days. 

IIL 

20—40 days. 

IV. 

72—84 days. 

c 

o 

41 *69 

55*74 

02 *38 

60-75 

59 *63 

0 .... 

0 -00 

0 04 

— 

— 

0-01 

H.... 

54*37 

44 TO 

37 *02 

1 39 *25 

40-32 

N,,.. 

0-94 

0-12 1 

— 

— 

0-04 


100 00 

lOO-(H) 

100*00 

100 *00 

100-00 


From these analyses, it will be seen that tJio composition of the 
gases in Mannitol I and in the tw'o dulcitol fermentations is very 
similar, whilst in tlie case of Mannitol II there is a decided excess of 
carbonic anhydride, and a deficiency of hydrogen, as compared with 
the others. A further refei'ence to these differences will be made 
later on (see p. 270). 

In the next place, it becomes necessary to deterTiiine the quanti¬ 
ties of carbonic anhydride and liydrogen evolved in each of the 
fermentations. Tliis can, of course, be only approximately done, as 
we are not acquainted wdth the composition of the gas at every stage 
of the fermentation, but only at intervals. We have, therefore, in 
each case taken the mean of the analyses, neglecting only the first one 
of each series, as in these there was invariably some residual air 
from the fermenting bottle. Calculating, then, the total volume in 
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each case as of tlie composition indicated by the 
analyses, we obtain the following results :— 


Dulcitol I 

Dulcitol II 
»> 

Mannitol I 
Mannitol II 


CO2. 

951*1 C.C., containing 5321 c.c. 

„ „ 1*0489 gram 

746*7 c.c. „ 393*0 c.c. 

„ „ 0*7747 gram 

1418*7 c.c. „ 785*4 c.c. 

,, „ 1*5482 gram 

933‘3 c.c. ,, 656*5 c.c. 

„ „ 1*0970 gram 


average of the 


H. 

415*5 c.c. 
0*0372 gram. 
352*5 c.c. 
0*0316 gram. 
629*1 c.c. 
0*0564 gram. 
376*3 c.c. 
0*0337 gram. 


As the methods employed in the examination of the fermented 
liquids were in the main similar to those described above, it will be 
only necessary to mention any points ot departure from them. 

Dulcitol J.—The alcohol distillate gave on oxidation, &c., 

2*8015 grams of barium salts, dried at ISO"", of which 0*601 gram 
yielded 0*5473 gram BaS 04 = 91*06 per cent. BaS 04 . These 
barium salts, therefore, correspond to 1*011 ijrarri of ethyl 
alcohol. 

The volatile acids gave 1*000 gram of barium salt, dried at ISO"", of 
which 

0*2058 gram yielded 0*19525 gram BaSO^ = 94*87 per cent. 

01700 „ 0*16150 „ = 95*00 

Mean .... 94*94 ,, 

These barium salts, therefore, correspond to 

0*1284 gram formic acid 
0*3215 „ acetic ,, 

By subsequent extraction with ether (in which we made use of the 
very convenient continuous apparatus of Schwarz for the extraction 
of liquids, described under Extraction ” in Thorpe*s Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry, p. 96), there was obtained 0*264 gram of succinic 
acid melting at 178°. 

Dulcitol II similarly gave 

2*2175 grams of barium salts, dried at 130°, of which 0*3748 gram 
yielded 0*3416 gram BaS 04 = 91*11 per cent. BaSOi, thus 
corresponding to 0*800 gram of ethyl alcohol. 

The volatile acids gave 0*7825 gram of barium salt dried at 130°, 
of which 
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0‘1762 gram yielded 0*1660 gram BaS 04 = 94*21 per cent. 

0-1945 „ 0*1830 „ = 94*09 

Mean .... 9415 ,, 

corresponding to 

0*078 gram of formic acvf 
0*277 „ acetic „ 

0*1715 gram of succinic acid melting at 180"* was similarly ob¬ 
tained. 

After extracting with ether as above, the liquids from Dulcitol I and 
II wore evaporated to dryness, and the residues found to be crystalline 
and fi*ee from gummy matter. These residues were, in the first in¬ 
stance, extracted with alcohol (about 93 per cent.), made strongly acid 
with hydrot^hloric acid to liberate any traces of succinic acid which 
might bo present as calcium succinate, and subsequently washed with 
alcohol to rid the insoluble residue of hydrochloric acid. The residue, 
which wasa wliite powder, was dried at 100° and weighed. The alco¬ 
holic filtrate also deposited some more of this white powder. Of this 
w^hite residue, nearly insoluble in alcohol, there were obtained 
from 

Dulcitol 7, 7'3695 grams. 

On analysis, it yielded the following results :— 

I. 0*3l)83 gram gave 0 0565 gram CaO = 13*10 per cent, Ca. 

II. 0*2475 „ 0*2327 „ AgCl = 23*31 „ Cl. 

III. 0*1713 gram, on combustion with lead chromate in a closed 
tube, gave 0*083 gnim OII 2 and 0*1548 gram CO- = 5*37 
per cent. H and 24*64 per cent. C. 

Dulcitol IJy 8*7755 grams. 

On analysis, tliis yielded the following results :— 

I. 0*3il35 gram gave 0*0760 gram CaO = 13*80 per cent. Ca. 

IT. 0*35iK) „ 0*0687 „ = 13*68 „ Ca. 

III. 0*21)70 „ 0*2597 gram AgCl = 24*12 „ Cl. 

IV. 0*3180 „ 0*3085 „ = 24*06 „ Cl. 

V. 0*3060 „ on combustion with CuO, 0*1337 gram OH^ 

and 0*2665 gram COa = 4*86 per cent. H and 23*76 per 
cent. C. (Ill this combustion the carbon was certainly 
low, as a minute quantity was visible in the boat at the end, 
and could not be burnt off.) 

VI. 0*213 gram, on combustion with chi'omato of lead in a closed 
tube, gave 0*101 gram OH 2 and 0*1907 gram CO^ = 5*26 
per cent. H and 24*41 per cent. C. 
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The above analytical figures of both these dulcitol residues corre¬ 
spond very closely with the theoretical for a molecular compound of 
dulcitol and calcium chloride :— 


Dulcitol Residue II. 


Dulcitol Bcsidue T. 

r 

-A-^ 


1 . 

I. 

II. 

OeUnOgjCaClj. 

C .... 24-64 

23-76 

24-41 

24-57 

H .... 5-37 

4-86 

5-26 

4-78 

0 .... 33-58 

33-46 

32-59 

.3277 

Ca ... 13-10 

13-80 

13-68 

13-65 

Cl.... 23-31 

24-12 

24-06 

24-23 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


That the calcium chloride in these residues is not present in the free 
state is clearly shown by the fact that these residues are not deliques¬ 
cent. The compound appears to be decomposed by water, for, on 
dissolving in water and adding a large excess of alcohol, a substance 
crystallised out which was practically free from calcium and chlorine, 
and which was presumably pure dulcitol. 

The compound of dulcitol and calcium chloride was obtained 
pure by extraction in a Soxhlet tube with alcohol for many days, 
and the white, minutely crystalline substance separating from the 
alcohol was dried at 100^, and the chlorine determined with the 
following result:— 

I. 0*1802 gram substance taken yielded 0*1759 gram AgCl, corre¬ 
sponding to 24*24 per cent. Cl. 

II. 0*1487 gram substance taken yielded 0*1465 gram AgCl, corre¬ 
sponding to 24*44 per cent. Cl. 

Similarly, on combustion with chromate of lead, figures for carbon 
and hydrogen were obtained closely harmonising with those required 
for the compound CeHi^O^jCaCh:— 

I. 0*2365 gram substance yielded 0 2152 gram CO 2 and 0*1075 
gram HaO, corresponding to C 24*82 per cent., and H 6*05 
per cent; 

II, 0*2312 gram substance yielded 0*2107 gram CO 2 and 0*103,1 
gram HjO, corresponding to C 24*85 per cent., and H 4*97 
per cent. 

From the above analytical figures, it can be calculated that the 
Dulcitol Residue I contained 4*69 grams, and the Dulcitol Residue II 
6*46 grams, of unaltered dulcitol, thus:— 
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Dulcitol Residue I. Dulcitol Residue II. 

(7 *3695 f'vams.) (8 *7755 grams.) 


Ca. 1310 13-74 

Cl. 23-31 24*09 


Dulcitol .... 63*59 = 4*69 grams. 62*17 = 5'46 grams. 

100*00 100*00 

From this, it will be seen that less than half of the dulcitol em¬ 
ployed had been decomposed by fermentation ; we therefore examined 
this residual dulcitol with the polarimeter, thinking that possibly 
ordinary dulcitol, which is inactive, might be composed of equal mole¬ 
cules of oppositely active dulcitols, and that one of these would have 
been attacked in the fermentation to the exclusion of the other. A 
10 per cent, f^olution of this residual dulcitol compound, however, proved 
to he quite inactive. 

In the alcoholic liquid obtained in extracting the above dulcitol 
residue, there was further finally found a quantity of organic matter 
(doubtless dulcitol for the most part) which amounted to 0*6935 gram 
in the case of Dulcitol I, and 0 5825 gram in that of Dulcitol IL 

We must now turn to the examination of the fermented mannitol 
solutions. 


Mannitol I, 

The alcohol distillate gave, on oxidation, 3’6105 grams of barium 
salts, dried at 130'’, of which 0*5125 gram yielded 0*4668 gram 
DaSOi = 91 08 per cent. BaS 04 . 

This barium salt is, therefore, bai*ium acetate, and corresponds to 
1*3026 ijrarn of ethyl alcohol. 

The volatile acids gave 0*9885 gram of barium salts, dried at 130®, 
of which 

0*18475 gram yielded 0*1735 gi*am BaSO* = 93*91 per cent. 
0*20600 „ O'1935 „ = 93*93 

Mean .... 93*92 „ 

The barium salts are thus equivalent to 

Formic acid, 0*091 gram, 

Acetic „ 0*360 „ 

or 0*479 gram calculated as acetic acid. 

Succinic acid was obtained by the ether extraction apparatus (see 
p. 264) to the amount of 0*172 gram, melting at 182°. A further 
quantity of succinic acid, amounting to 0*2468 gram, was obtained 
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as below, making the total amount recovered from this fermentation 
0*4188 gram. 

Mannitol II. 

Similarly 2*859 grams of barium salts were obtained, of which 
0*5265 gram gave 0*4795 gram BaSOi = 91*07 per cent. BaS 04 . 
This barium salt is thus equivalent to 1*0315 gram of ethyl alcohol. 
The volatile acids gave 1*3035 gram of barium salts, of which 

0*1633 gram yielded 0*1582 gram BaSOi = 96*88 per cent. 

0*1942 „ 0*1885 „ = 97*07 

Mean .... 96*98 „ 

which corresponds to a mixture of 

Formic acid^ 0*263 gram, 

Acetic „ 0*308 „ 

or to 0*651 gram calculated as acetic acid. 

Of succinic acid, there was similarly obtained 0*1987 gi*am, melting 
at 179°. The further quantity of succinic acid, obtained as below, 
amounted to 0*092 gram, making a total on the whole fermentation of 
0*2907 gram. 

After extracting with ether, as above, there was a small quantity 
of a calcium salt insoluble in ahjohol, which appeared to be calcium 
succinate, and of this 

Mannitol I yielded 0*3638 gram of this calcium succinate = 0*2468 
gram of succinic acid. 

Mannitol II yielded 0*1360 gram of this calcium succinate == 0*902 
gram of succinic acid. 

These quantities of succinic acid have, therefore, been added to 
those obtained by ether extraction mentioned above. 

The alcoholic filtrate from the calcium succinate above was distilled 
to free it from alcohol, and then potassium carbonate was added 
slightly in excess of the amount requb-ed to completely j)recipitato all 
the calcium. The calcium carbonate thus precipitated was filtered 
off, the filtrate evaporated, dried at 100°, and weighed. Tliis residue 
would consist of potassium chloride, potassium carbonate, and any 
residual mannitol or other organic matter not determined. These 
residues weighed respectively for 
Mannitol I, 11*8093 grams. 

0*2628 gram of this residue gave, on ignition with sulphuric acid, 
0*18825 gram K 2 SO 4 = 32*11 per cent. K in the residue. 

Again, 0*28545 gram gave 0*323 gram AgCl = 28*06 per cent. Cl 
in the residue. 
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The chlorine found requires only 30*83 per cent. K, so that the re¬ 
maining 128 per cent. K must be calculated to KoCOsjOHj. Thus, 
the residue has the following composition:— 

KCl. 58*89 

KaC03,H.,0. 2*5G 

Residual raaniiitol, &c. 

(by difference) .... 38*o5 = 4*552 grams residual 

- mannitol. 

100*00 


Mannitol JJ, 11*4785 grams. 

0*2455 gram of this gave 01607 gram K^SOj 30*43 per cent. K 
in the residue. 

Again, 0*2688 gram gave 0*2883 gram AgCl = 26*60 per cent. Cl. 

The chlorine found requires only 29*22 per cent. K, so that the 
excess of 1*21 per cent. K must be calculated to 
thus:— 

KCl . 55*82 

K3C03,IR0 . 2*42 

Residual mannitol, Ac. 

(by difference) .... 41*76 = 4*793 grams residual 

- mannitol. 

lOOOO 

Collecting tlie results of these four fermentations (two dulcitol and 
two mannitol), wo have 



1 

Dulcitol. 

Mannitol. 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

Substance employed .... 

gnuns 

S *0 

grams 

8 0 

grams 

St; 

gmms 

8-0 

Kthyl alcohol. 

1 011 

0 -800 

1 -3026 

1 0315 

Formic acid... 

0 1281. 

0 -OlH 

0 091 

0-263 

Acetic acid. 

03215 

O -277 

0 -atio 

0-308 

Succinic acid. 

0-264 

0*1715 

0*4188 

0-2907 

Carbonic anhydride .... 

1 om 

0*7717 

1*5482 

1-0970 

Hydrogen. 

0 *0372 

0*0316 

0 *0564 

0 -0337 

lleoidual substance. 

5 -3835 

6 *0425 

4-552 

4 -793 

Substance fermented,,,, 

! 2 -6165 

1 *9575 

4 *0480 

3 -2070 


In considering the above results, it must bo borne in mind tliat a 
part of the carbonic anhydride found is derived from the decomposi¬ 
tion of the calcium carbonate by the formic, acetic, and succinic acids 
VOL. LXI. X 
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set free in the fermentation. The amount of carbonic anhydride 
from this source can be calculated from the quantities of these acids 
which were determined, and which are recorded in the above sum- 
mary, thus :— 


1 

Dulcitol. 

Mannitol. 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

CO 2 due to formic acid.. 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

0*0614 

0 0373 

0 0435 

0-1258 

„ acetic „ .. 

0 ‘im 

0-1016 

0-1320 

0*1129 

,, succinic acid 

Total CO 2 due to second¬ 
ary decomposition of 

0-0984 

0*0640 

0*1562 

0*1084 

CaC 03 . 

0 -2777 

0 *2029 

0 -3317 

0-3471 

CO 2 due to fermentation 

0-7712 

0-5718 

1-2165 

0*7499 

H : CO 2 (fermentation) 


18 *09 

21*57 

22*25 

Acetic acid : alcohol 


2 -89 

3*62 

3*35 

_ 


r 





acetic acid 

: alcohol 




1 mol. 

4 mols. 





j 








3-07 

3*45 


On subtracting the carbonic anhydride due to decomposition of 
calcium carbonate from the total carbonic anhydride obtained, the 
remainder is obviously that having its origin in the fermentativtj 
decomposition itself, as indicated above. Now the proportion in whicli 
this fermentation carbonic anhydride stands to the hydrogen evolved 
approximates, in the case of the two dulcitol fermentations, and is 
practically identical, in the case of the two mannitol fermentations^ 
to CO 2 : H :: 22 : 1, which is the jjroportion of equal molecules, 

CO 2 : H 2 = 22 : 1 

44 2 

which is also the proportion of carbonic anliydride to hydrogen in 
formic acid :—CH 2 O 2 = CO 2 + H 2 . 

Thus, the whole evolution of gas in the fermentation may be re¬ 
ferred to a preliminary production of formic acid, which, subsequently 
undergoing decomposition, gives rise to carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen, in equal volumes. That this view is not a mere theory, 
but based upon experimental evidence, is shown by the fact that, in 
the above fermentations, a variable proportion of the formic acid in 
question has actually escaped decomposition, and so we have, as it 
were, been able to lay hands both on the primary product, that is,. 
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formic acid, and also on the secondary products, carbonic anhydride 
and hydrogen. Moreover, it is evident that conducting the fermenta¬ 
tions in a closed space, as in the case of these gas-bottle experiments, 
tends to prevent the decomposition of the formic acid. Thus, in the 
fermentation conducted in flasks plugged with cotton wool (see 
pp. 256, 257), there was practically no formic acid found on analysis, 
the whole of the volatile acid being acetic acid. We have, moreover, 
found the same difference in the case of fermentations conducted 
with the Bacillus ethaccticus and with Friedlander’s Pneumococcus; 
when these fermentations were carried on in flasks plugged with 
cotton wool, there was little or no formic acid discoverable, whilst, 
when the same fermentations were made to take place in bottles with 
delivery tubes dipping into a mercury bath, there was in every case 
an abundance of formic along with the acetic acid. 

Whether the retardation in the formic acid decomposition is due to 
the effect of the complete absence of oxygen on the organism, or to 
the higher pressure under which the fermentation takes place in 
consequence of the delivery tubes dipping under mercury in the gas 
experiments, we are at present unable to say, as this point must be 
made the subject of further investigation. 

As regards the relationship existing between the other products of 
these fermentations, it will be seen— 

1. That the farmir acid ami alcohol are produced in the proportio7i of 
an equal number of molecules. Thus, adding the hydrogen and carbonic 
anhydi'ide (excluding that due to the decomposition of calcium 
carbonate) to the formic acid obtained as such, we have in the four 
fermentations:— 



1 

Dulcitol. 

Mannitol. 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II, 


fCraius 

0 0372 

grams 

0 0316 

grams i 

0 •05G4 

grams 

0-0337 

COj. 

0 -7712 

0-5718 

1-2185 

0-7499 

CILOo. 1 

0 -1284 

0-1780 

0 *0910 

0-2630 

Total . 

0-98G8 

0-6814 

1 *3639 

1-0466 

C.IIijO .i 

1 *0110 

0-8000 

1-3020 

1-0315 


Thus, the weights of formic acid and alcohol produced are approxi¬ 
mately equal, and since their molecular weights are also equal, 
CH 3 O 2 =: 46, CaHeO = 40, they ai*e present in molecular proportion. 
The greatest discrepancy occurs in the case of the fermentation 

X 2 
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Dttlcitol II, in wtich we have already seen that the proportion of 
CO 2 : H 2 also departed most from that of 22 : 1 by weight. The 
determination of carbonic anhydride in these experiments is neces¬ 
sarily attended with inaccuracy in consequence of its solubility, 
whilst the hydrogen determinations are entitled to be regarded as 
more accumte, both because of its insolubility, and also on account of 
the largo volume corresponding to a given weight. Now, if we take 
the hydrogen figures as the basis of our calculations, the above 
relationship is still more conspicuous. Thus, if, instead of taking for 
carbonic anhydride the actual weights obtained, we take the weights 
of hydrogen multiplied by 22, we have :— 



Dulcitol. 

Mannitol. 

I- 

II. 

1. 

II. 

Ho . 

CO, = (H, X 22). 

ch'a .. 

grains 

0 *0372 
0*8184 

0 *1284 

grains 

0 0316 
0*()952 

0 *0780 

gninis 

0 *0564 

1 *2108 

0 -0910 

grani8 

0 0337 
0*7414 
0*2630 

Total. 

0fl840 

0 -8048 

1 *3882 

1 0381 

C,H,0. 

1*0110 

0*8000 

1.-3026 

1 *0315 

t 


2 . The proportion of acetic acid to alcohol, is less constant being 
for 

Dulcitol. Mannitol. 


1 : 3 14 1 : 2-89 1 : 3*62 1 : 3*35 

These relationships correspond, however, approximately to 1 mol. of 
acetic acid to 4 mols. of alcohol in the case of the dulcitol fermenta¬ 
tions— 

C2H4O2 : 4 C 2 HflO 

(60) 4(46) 

1 : 307 

Whilst the relationship in the case of the mannitol fermentations 
approximates more closely to that subsisting between 2 mols. of 
acetic acid and 9 mols. of alcohol— 

2CaH402 : gCaHeO 

2(60) 9(46) 

120 414 

1 : 3*45 
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The relationship between the succinic acid and the other pro¬ 
ducts is more difficult to ascertain, as the error on the quantitative 
determination of such a small absolute amount of this substance is 
probably considerable. 

It would, however, appear that the succinic acid is formed in the 
proportion of 1 mol. to 2 mols. of acetic acid. Thus the molecular 
weight of succinic acid (118) is almost exactly twice that of acetic 
acid (60), and the quantities of succinic acid found are just about 
equal to those of acetic acid, tin* average amount of succinic acid 
found in the four fermentations being 0 2863 gram, and tliat of the 
acetic acid 0’31G6 gram. 

We may explain the formation of the above products in the pro- 
f>ortions indicated by assuming that the fermentative decomposition 
of the (Inlcitol and mannitol takes place in the following manner:— 

1. 1 mol. of dulcitol or mannitol breaks up into 2 mols. of ethyl 
alcohol, 1 mol. of carbonic Jinhydridc, and 1 mol. of formic acid :— 

C.lluO, = 2C,HeO + CO, + C1I,0,. 

2. 1 mol. of dulcitol or mannitol breaks up into 1 mol. of succinic 
acid, 1 mol. of acetic acid, and 2 mols. of hydrogen :— 

CelluO, = ChHeO^ + + 21L. 

Now, if 2 mols. of the dulcitol or mannitol break up according to 
K<[nation 1, and 1 mol. according to Equation 2, wo shall have 

3CelluOc = 4C,IIcO + 2COo + 2CH,0, + CJI.O, + C,IW, + 2H„ 

Dulriltjl or Ethvl Eoririic Succinic Acetic 

mannitol. alcohol. acid. acid, ucicl. 

corresponding in all but one point to the analytical results which we 
have obtained above. Thus, all the products discovered by analysis 
are represented; moi*eovor, there are 4 mols. of alcohol to 1 of acetic 
acid ; the hydrogen and carbonic anhydride arc present in molecular 
pi’oportion (2 of each), that is, in the proportion in which they are 
pi*esent in formic acid, and this carbonic anhydride and hydrogen, 
together with the 2 mols. of formic acid, are in all equivalent to 
4 mols. of formic acid, or t he same number of molecules as there are 
of alcohol. In all these points, the e<|uation is in precise accord with 
the I’esults of actual analysis, whilst it is only in tiie matter of the 
succinic acid that there is any discrepancy; for, according to the 
equation, the succinic acid and acetic acid should be formed in 
molecular proportion, whilst analytically, only about one half of this 
amount of succinic acid was actually obtained. As already pointed 
out, however, the accurate determination of succinic acid is sur- 
routided with difficulties, and it is quite possible that the amount 
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actually found may be considerably below the truth. This is, how- 
UTer, a matter for subsequent investigation, and we would provisionally 
suggest the above reactions as the simplest explanation of the fer¬ 
mentative phenomena observed. 

It will be seen that only a small, but variable, proportion of the 
formic acid produced in the first instance escapes decomposition into 
carbonic anhydride and hydrogen, for in none of the fermentations, 
either of the dulcitol or of the mannitol, does the formic acid actually 
found amount to more than a small fraction of the alcohol. 

The principal results at which we have arrived in this investigation 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Dulcitol and mannitol are similarly fermented by the organism 
in question, the products being ethyl alcohol, acetic and succinic acids, 
hydrogen, and carbonic anhydride. 

2. When the gaseous products are permitted to freely diffuse into 
the air through a cotton-wool stopper, the fermentation is a complete 
one lasting about five or six weeks, but when tlie fermentation is 
carried on in a closed space, without admission of air, the evolved 
gases being collected^ver mercury, then a large proportion, upwards 
of 50 per cent., of the dulcitol or mannitol I’omaius unfermented, and 
amongst the products there are found, in addition to those mentioned 
above, considerable quantities of formic acid. We have also observed 
the production of formic acid in similar closed fermentations with the 
Bacillus ethaceticus and with Friedlander’s Pneumococcus, 

The carbonic anhydride and hydrogen evolved are, after deduct¬ 
ing the carbonic anhydride due to the decomposition of carbonate of 
lime by the acids mentioned, approximately in molecular proportion, 
or in that in which they are present in formic acid, and owing to the 
variable quantities in which the formic acid was discovered in the 
several fermentations, it is only reasonable to suppose that more or 
;3ess of the formic acid at first produced had been decomposed witli 
.evolution of an equal number of molecules of carbonic anhydride and 
^hydrogen. This is the more probable, as in each of the fermentations 
the sum of the formic acid, hydrogen, and carbonic anhydride 
approximately corresponds in molecules of formic acid to the amount 
of alcohol in molecules produced in the same fermentation. 

4. The decomposition of the dulcitol and mannitol may be regarded 
as taking place in two independent reactions :— 

(a.) CeBuO, = 2aHeO + CO* -f CH^Oa, 

(5.) C«HuOe = C4He04 + C,H40, + 2H,, 

but, from the proportion which the acetic acid bears to the alcohol, it 
appears that 2 mols. are decomposed according to Equatic^ a for 
every one that is decomposed according to 5 ; thus;— 
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SCeH^Oe — 4C2H6O "H C2H4O2 + + CH2O3 + 2CO2 “t" 2H2 

indicates the proportions in which the several products were approxi¬ 
mately obtained in each of the fermentations, the only marked dis¬ 
crepancy being in the case of the succinic acid, the amount of which 
was only about half that demanded by the above, but this deficiency 
may not improbably bo due to the difficulty attending the accurate 
determination of succinic acid in such mixtures. 

5. In recovering the unaltered dulcitol from the fermentation pro¬ 
ducts, wo have incidentally discovered a compound of dulcitol with 
calcium chloride of the composition C6Hu06,CaCl2. This compound 
is soluble in water wdth decomposition, but very insoluble in alcohol, 
from which, however, it can be crystallised unchanged. 

6. In view of the products to wliich this organism gives rise, we 
would provisionally propose for it the name of Bacillus ethacetosuc- 
cinicus. 

7. The fermentation induced by this organism differs fundament¬ 
ally from that resulting from the Bacillus ethaceticus and from Fried- 
liindcr’s Pnrumococcits, previously described by one of us, in that with 
it a much larger quantity of succinic acid is formed, whilst neither of 
the others has the ]»ower of fermenting dulcitol. 

Api'knoix. 

Morphological Characterisation, of flic Micro-orjanis'tii causing 
FcrDicntation. 

lly GkACK C. FUAXKf.AM). 

On submitting any of the fermenting solutions to plate cultivation 
with gelatin-peptone, there are formed, in the course of two to three 
days, colonies which are of very variable appeai’ance, according as they 
are situated in the depth or on the surface of the gelatin film. The 
depth colonies are yellowish in colour, with smooth contour, and mostly 
of an oval form. When tlie colony reaches the surface, it forms a 
small pin-head, from which there extends a very thin and highly 
irregular expansion with slightly serrated edge. This expansion 
exhibits slight iridescence, and in plates on which there are only few 
colonies it may have a diameter of as much as half an inch. The 
surface colonies have not, however, in all cases this thin expansion 
surrounding them, but, on the contrary, are not unfrequently sharply 
circumscribed, thicker, less transparent, much more shining, and of 
regularly circular contour, much resembling, in fact, a small drop of 
milk. In case this diversity of appearance should be due to the 
presencil of several organisms, mannitol and dulcitol tubes were 
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iuocalated from each of the three types of colony described abore, 
aid in all cases these tubes entered into fermentation. These fer¬ 
menting tubes were again submitted to plate cultivation, and in 
each case all three types of colony made their appearance on each 
plate, thus conclusively proving that one and the same organism 
gives rise to these several types of colony ; in fact, in some instances 
one and the same colony exhibited both the features in question, 
that is to say, it was of ilie “ milk drop ” type on one side and of 
the “ irregular expansion ” type on the other. When the plates are 
very much crowded, all the surface colonies are of the “ milk drop 
type, the expansions only occurring on sparsely populated plates. 
Indeed, each colony evidently militates against the extension of its 
neighbours even at considerable distances, a phenomenon which I 
have frequently observed in the case of the plate cultures of other 
organisms. This influence at a distance is apparently caused through 
the prodocts elaborated by the oiganisms extending over some con¬ 
siderable area outside the actual colonies themselves, as is indicated 
by the fact that the entire plate often presents a somewhat fluorescent 
appearance. The same phenomenon may be very strikingly observc^l 
in the case of plate cultures of the well-known Bacillus pyocijaneus. 

Examined with a low po^ver (1 inch), the depth colonies are seen 
to have a smooth rim but somewhat irregular contour, as represented 
in the plate, Fig. 1. The contents are finely granular and of a brown¬ 
ish colour. The surface expansion colonies, when similarly examined, 
are seen to consist of very finely granular contents an-anged in 
characteristic, wavy lines, more especially towards the margin, as is 
shown in fc'ig. 2. The centre of the colony is always dark, indicating 
the nucleus from which the expansion has proceeded. 

The annexed photographs serve to illustrate the appearance of the 
plate cultures:— 

No. 1, a crowded plate culture, obtained from a fermenting dulcitol 
broth tube. In this, all the surface colonies ai e of the “ milk drop 
type, and devoid of irregular expansions. 

No. 2, a less crowded plate culture from the same source, showdng 
the “ milk drop colonies, in most cases giving rise to small, irregular 
expansions. 

No. 3, a plate culture from another fermenting dulcitol broth tube, 
also showing the “ surface expansion,” “ milk drop,’’ and small depth 
colonies. 

Inoculated into agar-agar, and kept at the ordinaiy tempei^ature, a 
thick growth rapidly forms in the depth around the track of the 
needle, whilst the surface becomes covered with a white growth, 
which soon extends downwards into the medium to the depth of about 
^ inch. 



Journ/. Chmv. Socjlpril 1892. 
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In broth, and kept at the ordinary temperature, it renders the 
liquid turbid, and a white deposit forms, whilst, after a few weeks, a 
white film appears on the surface of the liquid. 

On potatoes, at the ordinary temperature, the growth is rapid, 
extending broadly over the surface, and at first only distinguishable 
from the potato itself by its ihiekened and irregular edge, but, on 
keeping, it becomes dark-brown. 

Inoculated into gelatin pejdonc, it produces a thin, iridescent 
growth with a very iri’cgular edge which extends over the surface. 
This extension of tlie growth would seem to depend upon the dry or 
moist condition of the gelatin, for in the former it restricts itself, the 
growtii being at the same time thicker, to the needle streak across 
the surface, and only later gradually expands on either side of it. 

In the deptlj, the track of the n(‘edle is marked by a slight beaded 
appearance. 

On microscopic examination with a high power inch), the 
organism, as taken from a golatin-plate culture, is seen lo be a small 
bacillus of variable dimensions both as to thickness and length, but 
on an avei*age it is 1‘7—2'5 in lengtli by O o—TO /i in widtli, gener¬ 
ally occurring in pairs, and not unfre([ucntly the transverse divisions 
between the bacilli are obliterated, which gives rise to the appearance 
of short threads. Tlie appearance of the ba(*llli is also very similar 
when examined from the {(‘rmenting solutions, only fewer threads 
were generally observ.able. In no ease were spores found, even very 
old [)otato cultivations exhibiting no api)earance resembling them. 
Kxamined indrop culturesunder the microscope, the bacilli are 
seen to posse.ss a vibratory motion only, and do not travel across tlic 
field. 

Fig. of plate represents tlie appeanince of the bacilli as taken 
from a surface colony on a gelatin plate after four days’ growth. 
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XXII.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORY 0^^ 
GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XXIII. The Isomeric cc^Bromociiinamic Acids. 

By S. Ruhkma.vn, Ph.D., M.A., University Lecturer in Organic 

Chemistry. 

Thio two isomeric bromocinnamic acids, which are formed from 
a/3-dibromhydrocinnamic acid by th« action of alcoholic potash, have 
been frequently subjected to investigation since their discovery by 
Glaser (Annalen, 143 , 825). It was the fact observed by this 
chemist that the acid, which v/as regarded by him as the 
/5-bromo-derivative, changes into the a-acid when distilled or boiled 
with fuming hy dr iodic acid, which especially claimed the attention 
of chemists. A. Michael and G. M. Browne (Rer., 19 , 1378) were the 
first to find that both these isomeric bromo^acids must be regarded as 
a-derivatives of cinnamic acid, inasmuch as they prepared the true 
/3-bromocinnamic acid from pheiiylpropiolic acid by the addition of 
hydrogen bromide. This result was supported by E. Erlenmeyer’s 
observation that both acids got from dibromhydrocinnamic acid 
yield benzaldehyde on oxidation by potassium permanganate (Rer., 
23 , 3130). Glaser’s /3-bromocinnamic acid is, therefore, also an 
a-substitution product, and it is called by Michael allo-a-cinnamic 
acid, and by Erlenmeyer a-bromisocinnamic acid, since it yields iso- 
cinnamic acid on displacement of the bromine by hydrogen (loc. cit.). 
Both o-bromo-substitution products bear the same relation to one 
another that fumaric acid does to maleic acid ; they are stereoiso- 
merides. As maleic acid can be transformed into fumaric acid by 
hydriodic acid, so, as Glaser found, may allo-a-(a-i8o-)bromocinnamic 
acid be changed into the a-acid by the same reagent. As maleic 
acid, on treatment in alcoholic solution with hydrogen chloride, yields 
ethyl fumarate, so is, according to Barisch (/. pr. Chem. [2], 20 , 
184), allo-a-bromocinnamic acid transformed into the ethereal salt of 
its stereoisomeride under analogous conditions. 

Some years ago, the two a-bromo-acids were studied by Anschutz 
and Selden (Rer., 20, 1383); they found that under the influence of 
phosphorus pentachloride the bromo-derivative of isocinnamic acid 
yields a-bromocinnamyl chloride, and this, when submitted to the 
action of ammonia and of aniline, yielded the amide and the anilide 
of this acid. 

I have undertaken the further study of these two acids with the 
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view of investigating the action of ammonia, and especially of phenyl- 
hydrazine, on their ethereal salts. 

The ethyl salts, which were prepared by the action of ethyl iodide 
on the silver salts, show a remarkable difference in their behaviour 
towards ammonia. Ethyl a-bromocinnamate, when allowed to remain 
in contact with a strong aqueous solution of this reagent for 24 hours, 
is transformed into a mass of crystals. The melting point, 119°, of 
the substance after recrystallisation from water, and a nitrogen deter¬ 
mination, show that it is a-bromocinnamide, which Anschutz and 
Selden (Zoc. cit.) obtained from a-bromocinnamyl chloride:— 

Calculated for 

CgllsBrNOj. Found. 

N. 6*19 per cent. 6*32 per cent. 

The ammoniacal mother liquor fi*om the product of the reaction 
contains the ammonium salt of the a-bromo-acid ; for, after concen¬ 
tration, hydrochloric acid separates from it the acid melting at 131°. 

The ethereal salt of a-bromisocinnaniic acid, however, reacts very 
slowly with ammonia. After standing for weeks wdth a strong 
aqueous solution of the reagent, only a very small quantity of crystals 
appeared. These, removed from the unaltered oil, w’ere dissolved 
in boiling w'ater, and, on cooling, crystallised out in colourless 
needles melting at 128—129°. The substance is, no doubt, a-brom- 
isocinnamide, but the amount which was formed was not suflScient 
fpr verification by analysis. The ammoniacal filtrate on concentration 
deposits the sparingly soluble ammonium a-bromocinnamate, from 
which hydrochloric acid sets free the acid melting at 120°. 


Action of Fhmylhydrazine on the Ethereal Salts of the oi.Bromocinnamic 

Acids, 


I was led to the investigation of the action of phenyl hydrazine on 
the ethyl salts of the twm a-bromocinnamic acids through v. Pech- 
mann’s researches on the osazones 21, 2751 ; Anjialeny 262, 

265). He showed that on oxidation the phenylosazones of 1: 2-di- 
keto-compounds yield osotetrazones, and are transformed into triazolo 
derivatives with elimination of aniline. These reactions of diacetyl- 
osazone find their expression in the following equations:— 


ch3-c:n-nh-c,H5 

^ CH3-C:N-NH-CeH3 

CHaCIN-NH-CeH* 

ch3-c:n-nh-c«H5 


4- O = CH3-C:N-N-CeH3 
^ CHs-CiN-N-CcHs 


+ HoO. 


= CeH5N< 


n:c*ch3 

n:c*ch3 


+ NH3-CeH5. 
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Their formation from compounds which contain two phenylhydrazine 
groups in their molecules rendered it probable that the a-bromo- 
cinnamio acids would, after introduction of two phenylhydrazine 
residues, give rise to a substance which may be formed according to 
the equations:— 


(1.) CcH^-CHiCBrCOOCaHj + SCoH.-NH-NHj 

c*H5-ch:c 


-CO 

C»H5'NH-NH NH-NH-CoH. 


-h GelTs-NH-NH^HBr -|- C,H»-OH. 


CeH,-CH:C-CO 

CeHs-NH-NH NH-NHCeH, 


- C H .xx^NH-ClCH-Cell, 

-1- NH.-CeH, 


This would be a derivative of a compound which stands in the same 
relation to tetrahydrotriazole as pyrrazole to pyrrazoloiie. 

The action of phenylhydrazine on the ethereal salts of the a-bromo- 
cinnamic acids is very violent; it is, therefore, advisable to use only 
small quantities of the salts at a time. The operation was conducted 
in the following manner:—5 grams of ethyl a-bromisocinnamate 
was mixed with about 8 grams of phenylhydrazine, and the mixture 
digested in a flask till the reaction just began. The liquid became 
deep red, and, with considerable rise of temperature, a rapid evolution 
of gas set in, whicli was sometimes so violent that the whole frothed 
over. Among the products given ojff, nitrogen, ammonia, carbonic 
anhydride, and benzene wei*e noticed. The reaction was allowed to 
continue without further warming, and the contents of the flask, when 
cold, were agitated with dilute hydrochloric acid. On collecting tlui 
semi-solid red substance wdiich I’cmained undissolved, and washing 
it first with water and then with alcohol, a red, crystalline powder 
was left on the filter. This substance was soluble with difficulty 
in boiling alcohol, and, on cooling, came down in orange needles, 
which, after two crystallisations, were quite pure and melted at 172''. 
The compound, on analysis, gave the following numbers, which cor¬ 
respond to the formula CisHuNaO :— 


I, 0*1125 gram substance gave 0*0490 gram HoO and 0*2975 gram 

CO2. 


IT. 0*1204 gram substance yielded 17*6 c.c. of moist nitrogen 
measured at 18° and 757 mm. bar. 

Found. 

Theory for , -*-- 

Ci5H„NA I. II. 


C. 72*29 72*12 — 

H. 4*41 4*80 — 

N. 16*86 — 16*81 
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The molecular weight of this substance was determined by Raoult’s 
method, using benzene as the solvent, with the following result:— 


Weight of substance. 

,, benzcnie . 

Melting point of the benzene. 

,, „ the mixture. 

Depression of tlie melting point. 

Molecular weight derived from the 

above data. 

Theory for C,,H„N,0. 


0*3815 gram. 
35*8105 grams. 
5° 

4*8° 

0 * 2 " 


261 

249 


I'his compound is soluble with great difficulty in boiling alcohol, 
but readily in glacial acetic acid, more so in chloroform and benzene. 
The same compound is formed on treating the ethyl salt of the iso¬ 
meric bromo-acid with phenylhydrazine in the same manner; the 
reaction, however, requires a somewhat higher temperature, and it is 
less violent than in the former case. 

The mode of formation of ihe substance melting at 172° from the 
ethyl salts of the two a-bromocinnamic acids may be interpreted in 

..11 1 x.i WITT 

the manner stated alx)ve, but the compound ColviN<^ i 

NH*CO 

is iu)t the final product of the reaction ; it is oxidised to 


This oxidation is undoubtedly elTected by the phenylhydrazine, 
whi(di is thus reduced to aniline and ammonia. The substance may 
be called benzylidenetriazolone, or perhaps, more correctly, cinnamyb 
])henylazimido. This constitution is supported also by the facts that 
the compound is ncutnil to mineral acids and bases, and does not react 
with acetic anhydride or with nitrous acid. 

As it seemed difficult to stop the reaction at its various stages, and 
to isolate the different compounds, I prepai'ed one of these intermediate 
products, the hydrazide of a-bromocinnamic acid, and transformed it 
into the azimide. 

The phenyl hydrazide of a-hromociniuimic acid is readily obtained 
from the hydrazine and the acid chloride, the latter being formed by 
the action of phosphorus peiitachloride on a- or allo-a-bromo- 
cinnamic acids (Anschutz and Selden, loc, cit.). In order to niodemte 
the violent reaction which took place on mixing phenylhy'drazine 
with the bromocinnamyl chloride, the latter was diluted with ether. 
After removal of the ether a coloured product remained, which was 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and recrystallised from alcohol, 
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using animal charcoal for decolorisation. The hot alcoholic solution, 
on cooling, deposited almost colourless needles which melted at 120°, 
and gave on analysis the following numbers :— 

I, 0*2058 gram substance gave 15*4 c.c. moist nitrogen, measured 
at 16° and 774 mm. 

II. 0*2915 gram substance yielded, by Carius’ method, 0*170G 
gram AgBr. 

Found. 

Calculated for f -^^ 

CisHjaN.BrO. I. II. 


If. 8*83 8*88 — 

Br . 25*20 — 24*90 


The phenylhydrazide, C 6 H 6 *CH!CBrCO*NH*NH*C 6 H 5 , is readily 
soluble in alcohol and in ether, and, on digesting with excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine, yields cinnamylphenylazimide, which was identified by its 
melting point (172°) and chemical behaviour. 


Formation of Cinnamylphenylazimide from Ethyl Dibromhydro^ 

cinnamate. 

As the mode of preparing the ethereal salts of the a-bromocinnamic 
acids above described involves rather troublesome operations, and 
is, moreover, accompanied by a considerable loss, I was led to use the 
ethereal salt of a^-dibromhydrocinnamic acid for the preparation of cin- 
namylphenylazimide. The splitting off of hydrogen bromide from this 
salt takes place, as I found, even in the cold, when it is allowed to re¬ 
main in contact with strong aqueous ammonia for some time. The salt 
is thus transformed into the amide of a-bromocinnamic acid, wliich 
was identified by the crystalline form and the melting point, 119°. 
Ethyl dibromhydrocinnamate cannot easily be prepared from the 
acid by the action of hydrogen chloride on its alcoholic solution, as 
only part of it is transformed into the salt, the larger portion 
remaining unchanged. It is, however, readily formed by adding the 
calculated quantity of bromine to ethyl cinnamate dissolved in 
chloroform ; after removal of the solvent, it solidifies on cooling, and 
is sufficiently pure for the following reaction. The etliereal salt is 
quickly heated with phonyIhydrazine in quantities of 2 grams of the 
one to 4 grams of the other. The organic salt first enters into 
solution, then crystals separate, which are, no doubt, phenylhydr- 
azine hydrobromide, and finally a violent evolution of gas takes 
place. The reaction was allowed to continue, and the semi-solid 
product, when cold, treated in the manner stated before for the purifi¬ 
cation of cinnamylphenylazimide from the a-bromocinnamic acids. The 
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substance, after recrystallisation from boiling alcohol, is identical 
with that got from the monobromo-acids ; for it melts at the same 
temperature, and gave on analysis the following numbers :— 


I. 0*1410 gram substance gave 0*0605 gram H 2 O and 0*3760 
gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1365 gram substance gave 0*0590 gram H 3 O and 0*3610 
gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*1720 gram substance yielded 24*2 c.c. moist nitrogen measured 
at 12 ^^ and 764 mm. 


C 

H 

K 


Fouucl. 


Theory. 

f 

I. 

II. 

1 

III. 

72-29 

72*70 

72-13 

— 

4-41 

4*67 

4-70 

— 

16-86 

— 

— 

16*78 


The yield of cinnamylphenylazimide which is obtained either from 
the a-bromocinnamie acids or from a^-dibi*omhydrocinnamic acid, 
is only small, amounting to 10—15 per cent. There is formed, how¬ 
ever, along with this substance another which is of some interest. 


Iviide of Dicinnamylplienylazimide, 


If the product of the reaction of phenylhydrazine on the ethereal 
salts of those acids be agitated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
acid filtrate from the compound melting at 172'' be allowed to stand 
for some time in an open vessel, or if a current of air be passed 
through the heated solution, it becomes cloudy, and deposits a floc- 
culent, red precipitate. On collecting this, washing it with water, and 
crystallising from hot, glacial, acetic acid, red needles, melting at 248^*, 
ai'e obtained. On analysis, it gave numbers which agree with the 
formula C. 4 Hi»N 402 :— 

I. 0*1540 gram substance gave 0*0640 gram H 2 O and 0*4140 
gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1015 gram substance gave 12*2 c.c. moist nitrogen measured 
at 16° and 756 mm. 


Found. 


Theory. f --x 

I. II. 


C . 73*10 7310 — 

H. 4*57 4*61 — 

N. 14*21 — 13-93 


It is soluble with difficulty in boiling glacial acetic acid, but very 
readily in hot benzene, petroleum, and acetone. 
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The mode of formation of this substance from the ethereal salts 
of the bromo-acids and phenylhydraziue may be explained as 
follows :—The base converts the oi'ganic salts first into the phenyl- 
hydrazide of a-bromocinnamic acid, which then reacts with phenyl- 
hydrazine according to the equation 


CeH,*CH:CBrCO-NH-NH-CaH5 + 2aH,-NH-NHo = 


C6H5-NH-NH2,HBr + 


c,H5-ch:c—CO 
CoH-NH-HN NH-NH-C,H5 ' 


The latter compound in a further stage of the reaction then under¬ 
goes two different changes; part of it yields cinnamylphenyl- 
azimide with elimination of aniline and subsequent oxidation, 
whilst another part of the hydrazilhydrazine condenses most likely 
in the manner indicated by the equation 


2CaH:/NHo + CeHa + N,+ 

CeH.-CHiC-CO-NH 

HN< >N-CoH5. 
CeHft^CHiC-CO-NH 

The latter compound is probably contained in the acid filtrate 
from cinnamylphenylazimide, and oxidises to the imide of dicinnamyl- 
phenylazimide, 

C6H5-ch:c-co-n 

HN< l>N-CeH5, 

CeH5-CH:C-CO-N 

under the influence of the oxygen of the air. The same substance 
may be obtained directly from cinnamylphenylazimide, and this for¬ 
mation supports the view with regard to its coijatitution exprcvssed 
above. 


CeHa-CHiC—CO 
CeHfi-NH-HN NH-NH-C6H5 
CeHfi-NH-HN NH-NH-CeHj 
CeHa-CHlC—CO 


Reduction of Cinnwinylphenylazimide. 

Cinnamylphenylazimide yields a colourless solution when boiled in 
the presence of alcohol with tin and hydrochloric acid on a water- 
bath in a flask connected with a reflux condenser. The clear liquid 
is poured off from the metal, and the tin removed from the solution 
by hydrogen sulphide. The colourless filti*ate from the sulphide of 
tin, when evaporated in a dish, deposits a flocculent, red precipitate 
gradually increasing in quantity. This substance is the imide of 
dicinnamylphenylazimide, for when crystallised from glacial acetic 
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acid it melts at 248^ and on analysis gives numbers corresponding 
to the formula C 24 Hit,N 402 :— 

1. 0125 gram substance gave 0*055 gram H^O and 0*336 gram 
CO.,. 

II. 0*133 gram substance gave 0*0545 gram H 2 O and 0*357 gram 
CO 2 . 

III. 0*1505 gram substance yielded 18*4 c.c. moist nitrogen 
measured at 11° and 746 mm. 


Theory. f — --^ 

CaiHigNA. I. IT. III. 


C. 7.3*10 73*30 73*20 — 

H. 4*57 4*92 4*55 — 

N. 14*21 — — 14*34 


The original filtrate from this substance evolves ammonia on the 
addition of potash, and gives the aniline test with a solution of 
bleaching powder. These facts throw a light on the formation of the 
imide of dicnnnamylphen^dazirnide, and allow of the interpretation of 
the reaction expressed in the following equations :— 


( 1 ) 


c,H,-cn:c-co 

N—N “ ■■ 
\/ 

N-CJl, 


c«H6-ch;c—CO 


( 2 .) 


CeH.-CHIC-CO 

NH, NH-NH-C^Hs 

Nil, NH-NH-C.H, 
c.h.-ch;c—CO 


= NH, + NHa-C.Hs + 


C6H,-ch:c-co-nh 

HN< >N-CoH.. 
CeHi*CH:C-CO-NH 


This ooraponnd is to he reirai*ded as the final product of the reduc¬ 
tion, and yields the nzimide under the inflnenee of the oxygen of the 
air. I have attempted to isolate the hydrazimido-eoiupontHl from the 
solution freed from tin, by evaporating it in a current of hj'drogen 
snlphide, and extracting the product with ether. A substance was 
indeed taken np by this solvent, and, on distilling off the ether, 
remained behind as a brown, tarry mass, xvhich did not appear 
inviting for further study. 

The imide of dicinnamylphenylazimide, ns mentioned before, dis¬ 
solves in glacial acetic acid, benzene, chloroform, and acetone; the 
Bolntions are red. The behaviour with alcohol is interesting. On 
TOL. LXI. Y 
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adding alcohol to a trace of the substance contained in a test-tube, 
the spirit becomes purple even in the cold ; this colour deepens on 
boiling, and disappears on the addition of an acid. This phenomenon 
can only be due to the solvent action of alcohol on the glass, and indicates 
that the compound has acid properties. Indeed a few drops of an alkali 
or an alkali carbonate dissolve the imido-compound, when susf»ended 
in alcohol, with a deep violet colour, and on evaporating the solution, 
a dark-blue substance wdth metallic lustre remains behind, which is 
the salt of the cinnamic acid derivative. This is very soluble in 
alcohol, and is readily decomposed by acids, which deposit the irriide 
of dicinnamylphenylazimide unchanged. The propertj^ of this com¬ 
pound to form salts can only be attributed to the acid character of 
the imido-group, and their constitution is to bo expressed by the 
general formula:— 

CeHa-OHiOCO-N 

R^N< I >N-C6H,. 

CJl^-CHiC-CO-N 

The alkali salts are very soluble in alcohol with violet colour, but 
gradually dissociate wdieii boiled with water. I’lie ammonium salt 
especially is very unstable ; the violet ammoniacal solution of the 
imido-compound, when evaporated to dryness, decomposes, leaving 
the red substance behind. 

The fact that this compound reacts so readily wdtli alkalis, and 
yields violet solutions, makes it a most sensitive indicator, A few 
drops of the coloured solution produced by boiling a trace of the 
substance with alcohol in a test-tube may be used for this purpose. 
The point of neutralisation is wxdl marked, if for volumetj'ic analysis 
the acid is run into the alkali to which the indicator has been added. 
The indicator is so delicate that it may be used to determine the 
small amount of alkali dissolved from the glass, and to investigate 
the solvent action of spirit on different sorts of glass. 

In conclusion, I may add that I intend to study the fiction of 
phenylhydrazine on the ethereal salts of other a/i-dibromo-acids, 
particularly of those belonging to the fatty series. 
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XXIII.—On the Eefracfive Power of certain Organic Com^wunds at 
Different Temperatures. 


By W. H. Perkin, Ph.I)., F.R.S. 


From the siiidy of magnetic rotations at widely different temperatn res 
it lias been foiiiid that they are not absolutely coristanr, but fluctuate 
to a slight extent, becoming smaller as the temperature rises aiid 
larger as it falls; the amount of variation, generally speaking, being 
great(*st in eases where the rotation is huge ; and, as it has been 
pointed out (Trans., 18^9, 55, 750) that tliere is usually an analogy 
between the peculiai’ities of magnetic rotations and the refraction of 
light, it was thouglit desirable to see if it also existed in i*eference to 
changes of temperature. 


Dale and Gladstone, in 18()d, came to the conclusion that -—^ Wds 

d 

constant, or nearly so, for all temperatures, and the small variatioT s 
which had been observed when wm-kiiig at diflerent tein[)eiMtures 
were considered by Landolt and others as arising from experimentai 
errors. But Nasini and Bernheimer, in 1885 {Gazzetta, 15, 59), show 
from the results of their examination of the refractive power of a 
number of aromatic sul)8t5inces, that slightly smaller numbers aie 
obtained at higher than at lower temperatures ; and this diflerence 
they do not consid(‘r to be due to experimental errors. Kettler (.dna. 
Phys. Ohem.y 1888, 33, 5(Jfl and 1)02) has also examined water, alcohol 
and carbon bisul])hide ; and from his results the same discrepancy is 


found to occur, so that 




-1 


does not appear to bo constant for aJ I 


tem|)eratures. The object of the following experiments, however, was 
not only in r dereiice to this, but also to see if the alterations due to 
changes of temperature varied w ith diflerent classes of substances, as 
they do in the case of the magnetic rotation. 

To make experiments of this kind, special apparatus is necessary, 
so that the priMns containing the substance may be maintained at a 
constant tempemture while on the spectrometer. R. Ruhlmann {Ajdi. 
Phys. Chem, 18()7, 132, 19) gives an account of a prism arranged 
for the purpose, and later Nasini and Bernheimer {Gazzeita^ 1885,15, 
59) also describe an apparatus wdiich is an improvement on this. 
It may be said to consist of a hollow prism, surrounded by a jacket, 
except at those parts of the two faces where the light is required to 
enter and pass out; the tempeiature being regulated by passing the 
vapour of some substance of knowm boiling point, or heated water, 

Y 2 
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through this jacket. Kettler (^Ann, Phyfi. Chem.y 1888, 23, SCO) 
has also described an elaborate refractometer which he used in his 
experiments. 

The apparatus employed in the following measurements is prac¬ 
tically an air-bath fitted in the centre of the spectrometer, and con¬ 
sists of a very thick cylindrical copper cell, in which the prism is 
placed, slots being cut in its sides for the entrance and exit of the 
light. In the walla, and also in the thick copper lid of this cell, 
channels are formed, so that steam or water of any desired temper¬ 
ature can be made to circulate through them; and thus it can be 
cooled or heated as desired. The slots for the admission and exit of 
light are provided with sliding shutters, by which their apertures 
may be closed or reduced in size at pleasure. The details of this 
apparatus will be best understood by reference to the accompanying 
drawings. Fig. T represents the complete apparatus ; Fig. IT, a 
horizontal section through the dotted line on Fig. ITT: Fig. IT I, is 
a vertical section; and Fig. IV, a diagram showing how the water- 
channels are connected. 

Fig. II.—This shows the slots used when measuring the refractive 
and dispersive power of substances: these are marked a, rr, and are 
made sufficiently wide so that when the prism is removed light may 
freely pass through the centre of the cell, as shown hy the dotted line ; 
this enables any adjustment of the collimator and telescope to be made 
without removing the cell from the spectrometer. A third slot, a\ is 
also provided ; this is used when measuring the angle of the prism 
when cold and when heated. c,r,care the sliding shutters for closing 
or reducing the apertures of the slots, as may be required, and thus 
preventing any unnecessary change of the temperature of the air in 
the cell by the entrance of the surrounding air. b shows the position 
of the prism. 

Fig. III.—In this vertical section the slots arc marked a, and the 
sliding shutters c, c. ee is the copper lid with wdiich the cell is 
provided, and the aperture in its centre marked p is an elongated open¬ 
ing through which the tube ground into the prism, and supporting the 
thermometer, passes, as seen in Fig. I, w, o. The principal object of this 
section is to show the position of the water-passages ; these are marked 
g g\ h h\ ii\ and IV ; they were formed in the cell by turning grooves 
in its side and edges, and in the same manner in the lid. These were 
afterwards converted into tubes or channels, by soldering pieces of 
metal over them, or where the surfaces are required to he level by 
letting them in, as seen in the section. These channels, however, 
were first interrupted, and then connected vertically, as seen in 
Fig. IV, their original course being indicated by the dotted lines. 
About 2 mm. of the bottom of the cell was turned out, so that when 
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staTiding on the spectrometer it rests on its edges only ; thus less con¬ 
duction of heat takes place, and it also enables it to be turned freely 
on its centre. A rod, marked g, is screwed into the centre of the cell, 
and passes down the column which supports the spectrometer. The 
cell is thus kept in its place, and can be turned round to any desired 
extent. 

Pig. IVshows how the water or steam circulates through thochannels 
of the cell, and needs but little description. Passing down the vulcan¬ 
ised tube/, Fig, I, it enters/', Fig. IV, and flows on to g, then round 
the cell from g' to //-,. returning to Ji on to and after passing round 
the cell a third time, it passes away by i\ and /. After this the water 
enters the vulcanised tube k k Ic^ which conducts it to the 

channels in the lid /, Fig. Ill, and, finally, it flows away by the 
vulcanised tube w. 

When boiling water is circulated through the cli innels, the tem¬ 
perature of the prism and its contents can be maintained at about, 
but when steam is employed it can be raised to a littU‘ over 97“^. 

On account of the elasticity of the vulcaniscMl tub(‘s* /, m, which 
form the supply and exit for the water or steam, the cell can be 
turned on its axis with ease to a mucdi greater extent than is acdaially 
required for determining the refractive power of any substance it may 
contain ; r, r, Fig. I, are two small apertures in which a screw with a 
non-conducting head of ebonite can bo fitted so that the (udl can be 
moved about in any dii*ection when hot without any ineorivenienee. 
The cell is provided inside with a small levelling stand sujiporting 
the prisrn.t 

It is believed that this apparatus lias the ad van! age over that of 
Nnsini and Bernheimer, inasmuch as all sides of tlie prism are equally 
heated. Originally the prism was provided with a small stirrer 
worked by clockwork, but it has not been found necessai’v to use this. 

To see what influence the rarefied air in the cell wf)uld liave on the 
readings, a flat reflector was placed in its centre; the image of iuo 
slit was then made to fall upon this from the collimator, the ridlected 
image being viewed wdth the telescope at an angle of 45^ The angle 
was first carefully read, and the telescope fixed while the cell wu.s 
cold ; it was then heated up to about 85'’ for some time. On examina¬ 
tion, no shifting of the image could be discovered. This was repeated 
several times with the same results, different augles being used. It 
is evident, therefore, that no practical error could arise from this 
source. 

• A low and somewhat hard quality of vulcanised tubing is found to bo more 
suitable for this apparatus than a good quality, as it keeps more cylindrical when 
heated, and the passage of water or steam is not impeded, 
t This apparatus was made by Hilger. 
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The hollow glass prism had an angle of about 60°, and no change 
took place in its angle when heated up to 90°. 

The method of using this apparatus is simple. The lid of the cell 
is first drawn aside, and the prism previously filled with the substance 
to be examined placed in position. The lid is then replaced, and the 
tube with the thermometer passed through its elongated opening into 
the prism, and the interstices filled in with cotton wool. The sliding 
shutters are then closed, and the water or steam allowed to pass through 
the channels until the temperature indicated by the thermometer in the 
prism remains practically constant; they are then opened sufficiently 
to adjust the prism approximately, and then brought as close to each 
other as they can be without interfering with the passage of the light. 
After standing for a little while, the temperature is noted, the prism 
adjusted, and observations made. The cell is then turned, so that a 
second set of observations may be repeated from the other side of the 


prism. 

Since bringing the subject before the Society in June last (Proc., 
1891, 11»5), most of the substances there referred to have been 
lemeasured; this has resulted in a revision of the numbers then 
given. A few fresh substances have also been examined. 

The following numbers are in most instances averages of two or 
more sets of measurements. 

As the magnetic rotation has been determined of two of the sub¬ 
stances examined by Nasini and Bernheimer at different tempera¬ 
tures, namely, thymol and cinnamic alcohol, the results they obtained 
are tabulated and introduced into this paper for comparison. 

Before proceeding further, it may be u.seful to remark that in the 


following tables, the differences given in the columns 





1 

d 


p represent but small differences in the 


measurements of the 


angles; this is especially the case with substances of low refractive 
]>ower; taking water as an example, the difference in the column 

for 68*7° of 0*00130 represents about 0^ 4' 30", and in the case 

d 

of the very highly refractive body met^'ylene iodide, in the analogous 
column for 78*6° of 0 00236 represents about 0° 48'. The results are 
thoi’eforc influenced considerably by small errors in the measure¬ 
ments, and as the densities come into the calculations, any small 
enx)i*8 in these have an influence on the final results, which therefore 
cannot bo regarded as exact numbers, though it is hoped they 
are close approximations. 

In the following tables, the diffei'cnces are first given for the tem¬ 
peratures at which the bodies were examined ; they are then given 
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for these differences calculated for 100''; this has been done for the 
sake of comparison only, and is not likely to be strictly correct, 
because the differences apparently are not the same for each degree 
of temperature. At any rate this is seen to be the case with the 
results obtained by Kettler with water, when they increase in mag¬ 
nitude as the tempei'atui’e rises. 

If an average of the differences obtained for the lines A, C, D, and 
F be taken, a number is obtained, which is [>ractically that of D, and 
as it is thouglit that such an average is likely to give a more accu¬ 
rate number than that obtained for this line only, it has been taken 
wlienevcr possible, and the D line has consequently been selected for 
compai-ison instead of the A line previously used. 

The following atomic weights were u.sed in the calculations:— 

C = 12, H = 1, 0 = 16, N = 14, Cl = 35-5, Br = 80, I = 127. 


Bvfractive Foirer of Water. 

The results I have obtaiued with water are contained in the table 


on p. 2J12, and for the sake of 
Oladstonc {VhlL Trans., 1870, 28) 
33 , 28); it will be remembered 
nearly the same as C or Ha. 

Gladstone. 


15". 

A . 1*32924 

a. — 

1). 1*33328 


comparison I also give those of 
and of Kettler (/Inn. Phys, Chein., 
that the lithium line a is very 

Koltlor. 

^ -A-^ 

15". 87 3". 

1*33148 1*32035 

1*33365 1*32245 


Kettler's numbers when calculated for 



give for the diffeiencc 


of 68*7'^ (taken between 15® and 83*7") fora and D 000136, which 
for 100® gives 0*00197 for a and 0 00198 for L). This is very close 
to the found numbers above, but a little higher than the average for 
1), and it is probable tliat this latter is a little low, as the differences 
found for A and F appear rather small when compared with C 
and D. 






Heptane, 

0-69026, 0-62301. 
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Gladstone’s determinations gaxe (Trans , 1891, 69 , 292) at 12'" )Ua 13875, /xp 13917, fiF 1*3966. 
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From the foregoing results, it will be seen that all the substances 
examined show a reduction of refractive power when heated, this 
reduction varying in amount for each substance. This is also found 
to be the case in examining the results obtained by Nasini and 
Bernheimer. 

Witli respect to dispersion, the influence of heat appears to have a 
slight effect. If the difference of the molecular refraction between 
the lines which are wide apart be compared for the results obtained 
at low and liigh temperatures, it is seen that they are not the same, 
the difference being smaller for high temperature. Phenyl bromide 
and aniline may be taken as examples. 
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Cl*423 
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57 *564 

** 
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Aniline. i 
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t. 11-2°. 

50 ' 131 

t. 90 *P. 

; 55*920 

I 51 *974 
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52 153 


Differefiee between A anti Gt . 


3 081 

; 3 *94^; 




In the first case, the dispersion appears as 0 ( G7, and in the second 
0*035, lower for high temperatures, but it is not so much tis this, as 
the molecular refraction is represented by lower numbers at higli 
than at low tempei*ature, but if the ratio between the numbers for the 
low temperature be calculated for those of the higher temperatuies, 
the real difference will be found; thus, m the case of phenyl 
bromide, 

i. -12®. t. 

t -*- ^ f - " -^ 

As 01*801 : 57*875 :: 61*423 : 57*521. 

The found number 57*564 giving a difference from tlie calculated 
of 0 043. This is for 85"", or about 0*050 for UK)® These amounts 
are very small, and might be passed over, only they are all in the 
same direction, and on examining the numbers given by Nasini 
and Bernheimer, the same thing is observed. 

On calculating the results for the refraction of the substances 
examined above by Lorenz’s formula?, the results obtained for high 
temperatures give higher numbers than tliose for low temperatures. 
This is also shown to be the case from the tabulated I'esults iu the 
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paper by Nasini and Bernbeimer, indicating that these formulas are 
not applicable for high temporatures. 

The following table is arranged in the order of the refractive 
indices of the substances which have been examined, with the difference 
for the refractive energy and molecular refraction found for 100^, 
the D line being taken— 
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Phenyl chloride. 

9d 

1*53057 

0*00271 

0-301 

Ethyl cinnamate. 

12-9 

1*56351 

0 -00325 

0-674 

Dimethylaniline... .. 

8 0 

1*56489 

0 00330 

0-400 

Phenyl bromide.. 

4-2 

1*56796 

0 *00241 

0-380 

Cinnamic alcohol. 

24*8 

1*57990 

0-00380 

0-509 

Aniline.. 

.11-2 

1*59073 

0 •00267 

0-248 

Phenyl iodide. 

8-0 

1*62707 

0*00242 

0-494 

«-Naphthylamine ... 

51 -0 

1*67034 

0 •(K)322 

0-4<j! 

Methylene iodide. 

8-4 

1*74881 

0*00300 

0-807 


From this we see that there is no relationship between these 
diflPerences and the refractive indices. If, however, the substances of 
the aromatic series be taken alone and tabulated according to their 
refractive energy, cinnamic alcohol excepted, it is found that they 
group themselves, and the differences for 100° become more or less 
closely related. 
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0*57469 
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53-446 

0 *261 
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0*68424 
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70 -693 
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0*60917 
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« 

Here it is seen that the difiFerenoes do not vary with the refractive 
energy, but that each group of substances has differences of its own. 
In the case of the halogen compounds of phenyl, these only vary from 
0 00240 to 000271; most likely, if the numbers were absolutely 
accurate, phenyl bromide would give a difference somowdiere inter¬ 
mediate between the chloride and iodide. In the case of ethyl 
cinnamate and cinnamic alcohol, a very close accord cannot be expected, 
because, although they are both unsaturated compounds and related 
to each other, yet in composition they differ. The group of three 
bases comes last, and the variations here, considering the difference of 
their composition, are not very great. 

Unfortunately, in the fatty series there have not been any closely- 
related substances examined so as to fall into groups, but the differ¬ 
ences are quite as large as in the aromatic series. 

Uo these results in any w^ay coincide with those obtained from the 
magnetic rotations ? That the refractive and magnetic rotatory 
powx*rs of substances are reduced by heat is certainly true, and for 
some time I w^as inclined to think the analogy ended there, but when 
the numbers are arranged as in the last table it would appear that it 
goes further. 

In considering this, it is necessary to compare the differences ob¬ 
tained for the violpcular refraction with those of the molecular magnetic 
rotation. Taking the halogen compounds of phenyl, it wdll be seen 
from the last table that the differences rise from the chloride to the 
bromide, and then to the iodide. In the magnetic rotation they behave 
in the same manner. 

Ethyl Cinnamate and Cinnamic Alcohol.—Here again the same kind 
of analogy is seen, the differences going in the same direction, and in 
both cases are larger than those of satumted compounds nearly 
related to them. The bases aniliue, dimethylaniline, and a-naphthyJ- 
amine give results which also ai-e of the same kind as the magnetic 
rotation, aniline giving the smaller, and a-naphthylamine the larger, 
difference. 

Water is an exception. In the case of the magnetic rotation, no 
change has been found in its rotations for different temperatures, 
beyond that due to cliange of density; the difference in respect to its 
molecular refractive powxr is, however, very small. 

The relations of these differences to the molecular refraction are 
not the same as those found in reference to the molecular magnetic 
rotations ; for example, aniliue gives a small, and phenyl iodide a 
rather large, difference in the former, but both have large ones in the 
latter case. Again, thymol and toluene have similar ones in the 
former, whilst toluene has a larger one than thymol in the latter case* 
In both instances, methylene iodide gives large results. 
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In the fatty series, the differences in the molecalar magnetic 
rotations due to variations of temperature are always smaller than in 
the aromatic series, but in their molecular refraction they are apparently 
as large or larger; thus, with heptane and octyl iodide, they are larger 
than those of toluene and phenyliodide. 


XXIV .—Estimation of Oxygen Dissolved in Water, 

By Matthew A. Adams, F.R.C.S., F.I.C. 

Although it is something like 15 years since Schiltzenberger pub¬ 
lished his process for the volumetric estimation of oxygen in water 
by means of hyposulphite of soda, that process, on the one hand, has 
never been superseded, nor, on the other, has it ever become estab¬ 
lished as a common everyday practical method for ordinary use, 
although many attempts have been made to render tlie original process 
more perfect and better adapted for the purposes of the technical 
chemist. 

Passing over the earlier of these attempts by Kdnig and Mutschler, 
Tiemann and Preusse, Hutchinson, Bernthsen, and others, we find 
Dr. Dupre describing a modification of it in the pages of the Analyst^ 
which I, in common, I believe, with many others, used with con¬ 
fidence till the publication of Roscoe and Lunt’s contribution to this 
subject (Trans., 1889, 55, 552). 

In that paper it is pointed out that the process, as previously em¬ 
ployed, was open to grave error, owing to the diffusion of dissolved 
oxygen out of the water into the atmosphere of hydrogen in which 
the experiment was ordinarily conducted, also on account of diffusion 
of atmospheric oxygen from without into and through the long india- 
rubber tubes which form essential parts of the apparatus as employed 
by Dupre. 

In the endeavour to avoid these risks, Roscoe and Luut make the 
apparatus they employ so complicated and so unportable as in great 
measure to render their method unsuitable for technical use. 

It was with a view of meeting these objections, in a manner simple 
and convenient, that I was led to design the apparatus now about to 
be described, which will, I hope, furnish the chemist with a means by 
which the volumetric estimation of oxygen in water may be accom¬ 
plished with ease and absolute freedom from the ordinary sources of 
error that have been pointed out by Roscoe. 
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The essential principle of my method is that the water nnder exami¬ 
nation, from first to last, shall be kept beyond the possibility of con¬ 
tact with any gaseous medium whatever, and the essential feature (f 
the apparatus is that the whole process is conducted in a closed glass 
vessel, into which the water under examination, together with the 
necessary reagents, is admitted, but to the entire exclusion of any 
kind of atmosphere. 

The apparatus consists, in the first place, of a specially constructed 
vessel, the lahoratory vessel, made of stout glass of about 350 c.c. 
capacity, cylindrical in shape, 20 cm. long and 5 cm. in diameter, 
closed at both ends, and having four tubulures at its centre, set at 
equal distances around its circumference. This is mounted upon a 




I^aboratory vessel. Quarter size. Transierse 

and Longitudinal Sections. 

wooden stand, two opposite tubulures resting upon the wooden sup* 
port, like the trunnions of a cannon, so placed that it can be rocked in 
the vertical plane around its transverse axis. Attached to the wooden 
stand is a vertical prolongation with arms which carry two burettes, 
one intended for the indigo indicator, the other for the hyposulphite 
reagent, the one being connected to the left and the other to the right 
Imnd tubulures, each being controlled by a fixed pinch-cock. Attached 
to the bottom tubulure is a flexible tube communicating with a 
reservoir of mercury, and to the top tubulure is fitted the stem of a 
Y-tube, one branch serving as the inlet to the laboratory vessel fiom 
the supply of water under examination, and the other as outlet; this 
latter, discharging into a graduated c) liiuler, gives the means of 
measurement. Each of these tubes is also controlled by a pinch- 
cock. 

The hyposulphite burette is supplied from a stock bottle by siphon 
action, in the usual manner, and the hyposulphite solution, both in 
the burette and the stock bottle, is protected by a layer of light 
petroleum, besides which, as an additional protection against access 
of atmospheric oxygen, the spaces above the light petroleum in the 
burette and stock bottle are in free communication with a tube con¬ 
veying common illuminating gas. 

The mercury reservoir is of the ordinary kind, with tubulure near 
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the bottom, and the mouth is closed with an india-rubber cork, per¬ 
forated to receive the narrow stem of a funnel; on this stem a mark 
is made, for a purpose to be presently explained. 

The mode of working requires but little explanation ; the water to 
be examined and the reagents are aspirated into the laboratory vessel 
or expelled ont of it by the effect of the gravity of mercury. To com¬ 
mence an experiment, the laboratory vessel is first completely filled 
with mercury by raising the reservoir; and then by lowering it, the 
water for analysis is gently aspirated into the laboratory vessel; 
when the retreating mercury rises to the mark on the stem of the 
funnel attached to the reservoir, the full charge of water required for 
the experiment has been taken into the laboratory vessel, and this 
being a fixed quantity, that can easily be repeated again and again 
with great exactitude, it constitutes a fundamental unit of measure¬ 
ment, the actual amount (which, in point of fact, is some 170 c.c.) 
being of no importance. 

In this way water is introduced into the laboratory vessel until it is 
a little more than half full, the remainder of the sp^ce being still 
occupied by mercury ; the level of the latter is a trifle below the aper¬ 
tures which give admission to the reagents. Each of these apertures 
is occupied by a glass tube passing through an india-rubber cork, and 
having an india-rubber valve, which, whilst allowing ingress of the 
reagent into the laboratory vessel, prevents either reflux or diffusion 
taking place into the burettes. 

On introducing the indigo solution into the cylinder, the water 
becomes coloured, and under it we have the strongly reflecting surface 
of the mercury, so that when the hyposulphite is run in, and the vessel 
rocked upon its trunnions to effect a mixture of the reagents with the 
water, the minutest change of colour is at once made manifest, and 
the end of the reaction controlled with the utmost possible precision; 
I have mentioned that the water, when admitted, is taken in until 
the mercury rises to the mark on the stem of the funnel; this funnel 
allows space for the mercury displaced from the laboratory vessel 
on the admission of the reagents. At the conclusion of each experi¬ 
ment the mercury reservoir is raised, and the watery contents of the 
laboratory vessel discharged through the outlet branch of the 
into the measuring cylinder, so that, if it is desired to ascertain the 
precise volume of water operated upon, this can easily be done by 
subtracting the amounts of the reagents used from the total bulk of 
the discharged fluid; this ended, the apparatus is again ready for 
the next experiment. 

One, and certainly not the least, of the incidental advantages of this 
instrument is that the water operated upon can be taken into the 
laboratory vessel from any situation, high or low down beneath the 
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surface of the water, either as it exists in its natural position or in 
the collecting vessel, and, moreover, so quietly that it reaches the 
laboratory vessel, having suffered the least possible mechanical dis¬ 
turbance. 

Before relating the results of experiments with my apparatus, it 
will be well to call to mind some of the recorded experiences of former 
experimenters. 

Schiitzenberger himself first observed, and this has been verified 
by all who have followed him, that the reaction between the 
hyposulphite and the dissolved oxygen is not accomplished in an 
evenly-continuouR manner, but the end reaction is reached by two 
distinct stages. Moreover, he found that by varying the method or 
order of procedure in the steps of his process, the relative position of 
those stages was altered ; hismethod was to commence by intro¬ 
ducing the water into his apparatus, adding the indicator, and then 
the hyposulphite ; by his second method, he began by introducing an 
indefinite amount of warm water, to which was ndded the indicator 
and then just sufficient h\^posulphite to destroy the colour of the in¬ 
dicator, after which a mej^sured quantity of the water to be tested 
was introduced, the effect of which was to restore the blue colour of 
the indigo ; upon that more hyposulphite was added until the colour 
was again discharged. 

According to Schiitzenberger, the first method estimates the half 
only of the dissolved oxygen actually present, and he suggests that 
the other half combines with the water to form hydrogen peroxide; 
as to the formation of hydrogen peroxide, Kbnig and Mutschler 
agree; subsequently, Ramsay and Williams in great measure confirm 
Schiitzenberger’s observations, but make the ratio between the first 
and second stages to be as 3 to 5 instead of 1 to 1, and, moreover, by 
direct experiment, they test the question of the influence of dissolved 
hydrogen peroxide on the hyposulphite reagent, and show that per¬ 
oxide of hydrogen is only partially estimated by hyposulphite, and 
that the partition of the oxygen between the indigo-white and the 
hyposulphite varies with the degree of dilution and the temperature; 
in one series of experiments 20*2 per cent, and in another 17*3 
per cent, only of the oxygen of the peroxide actually present being 
estimated by reaction with the hyposulphite, the conclusion they come 
to, however, is that if the reaction is pushed to the end of the fimil 
stage, the two methods of procedure give results which are identical. 
The latter point was also confirmed by Dupr6. 

The observations of Dupre and of Ramsay and Williams were pub¬ 
lished in the years 1885-86, and 1 think I may say the Schiitzen- 
berger process, as modified by Dupre, was extensively used for 
technical purposes; speaking for myself, I used it with every con- 
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fidence until the middle of 1889, when, in conversation with Sir H. 
Roscoe, I found that discredit was cast upon an important series of 
observations I had made eoncerninjnr the pollntion of the River 
Medway, on the ground that the Schiitzenbercyer process as hitherto 
employed involved sources of error equal to 47 per cent, in proportion 
to the length of time occupied in the execution of the titration with 
the hyposulphite, and in the Transactions for 188(^ is a paper by 
Roscoe and ljunt setting forth the grounds upon which this belief had 
been based ; according to their observations, the following facts, 
among others, were established :— 

1. That water holding oxygen in solution and contained in a vessel 
along with pure hydrogen gives up a part, and, in course of time, 
practically the whole, of its dissolved oxygen by diffusion into the 
supernatant hydrogen. 

2. That the size and shape of the vessel in which the experiment is 
conducted, in so far as it exposes a larger surface of the wafer and 
contains a greater bulk of the hydrogen atmosphere, effects this dif¬ 
fusion with proportionate rapidity. 

3. As a “positive proof that when pure hydrogen comes into con¬ 
tact with aerated water it is contaminated with oxygen, they record 
an experiment to show that when hydrogen so contaminated is im¬ 
prisoned above a solution which will indicate the presence of oxygen 
by the formation of a blue colour, this blue colour is first observed at 
fhe surface of the liquid.’’ 

Acting upon these convictions, the method of Roscoe and Lunt is 
so contrived tliat the water operated upon is kept as far as possible 
out of contact with the hydrogen, the essential feature of the 
manipulation being that Schutzenberger’s process is inverted, that 
is, instead of tlie reducing agent being added to the w'ater, the aerated 
water is introduced into, and beneath the surface of, the reducing 
agent, so that the free oxygen of the water may at once combine 
with the hyposulphite before it has a chance of diffusing into the 
hydrogen. 

These observers take no other account of the two distinct stages 
in the titmtion, as recorded by previous experimenters, than appears 
to be implied in a proposition that the second stage is due to the re- 
nbsorption into the liquid of the oxygen diffused into the hydrogen 
atmosphere; neither do wo find any allusion to the suggested forma¬ 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen in tlie course of the reaction. 

The scheme of my apparatus being very simple, and its application 
80 obvious, a detailed description of the practical working with it is 
hardly required^ the principle involved being precisely the same as 
that concerned in other processes; consequently a cursory description 
is all that is necessary, and even this more for the sake of the oppor- 
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tunity it affords for recording certain interesting points, one of which 
at least must have an important fundamental bearing upon any pro¬ 
cess in which Scliiitzonberger’s reagent is employed* 

In actual practice at the outset we ascertain : — 

1. The oxygen value of the indicator in terms of hyposulphite 
reagent. 

2. Next, we carefully standardise the hyposulphite reagent by fully 
aerated distilled water, noting temperature and barometric pressure 
and using Roscoe’s table. 

3. We are then in a position to estimate the oxygen dissolved in 
the sample under examination. 

1. With respect to the indicator^ for reasons which will presently 
appear, I have made a large number of experiments to ascertain 
whether indigo-carmine, the agent usually employed, is the best for 
the purpose, and whether this substance could by any possibility play 
any other part than the passive one, of an indicator pure and simple ; 
these experiments have included trials with Bismarck-brown, nigrosin, 
methyl-blue, <kc., bat I much prefer indigo-carmine. The first two are 
not properly reduced by the hyposulphite; methyl-blue is, but as it 
becomes perfectly colourless, it does not afford so sharp an end re¬ 
action as the golden-yellow of the iudigo-carmine in its reduced 
condition; this yellow tint, being complementary to the blue of the 
oxidised state, forms a most striking contrast and affords the best 
possible indication of the end reaction. As regards the amount of the 
indicator to be employed, it is desirable that the coloration should not 
be too dense : 5 c.c. of a solution containing 0 5 gram of indigo-carmine 
to a litre of water constitutes a suitable strength, the blue colour of 
which, on the instant of the end point being reached, flashes into a 
golden-yellow, and lighted up by the brilliant reflection from the 
surface of the mercury, marks the end of the reaction in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

We determine its hyposulphite value by running into the laboratory 
vessel about 100 c.c. of water, and adding a few drops of the indigo; 
the colour thereby produced is then exactly discharged by hypo¬ 
sulphite ; then 15 c.c. of indigo are run in and the amount of hypo¬ 
sulphite now required to discharge the colour exacHy noted; this is 
repeated with another 15 c.c, of indigo, and the total hyposulphite 
used in the two experiments divided by 6 gives the allowance to be 
made for the hyposulphite used up by the 5 c.c, of indicator employed 
in each experiment. To make sure that the amount of indicator 
employed has no perturbing influence, a number of experiments were 
made, and as the following series show, it is without effect* 
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Aerated Tap Water^ 


Number of 
experiments. 

Amount of indigo 
solution used, each 

5 c.c. of which 
consumed 1 *38 c.c. 
of hyposulphite. 

ITyposulpliite actually 
consumed hy tlie 
water corrected to 
constant volume. 

Limit of experi¬ 
mental error. 

(j 

5 c.c. 

12 -41 

-0*03 

3 

10 „ 

12*34 

-0*12 

2 

1 15 „ 

12*52 

4-0*06 

2 

i 20 „ 

i 

12 *58 

1 +0*12 


13 


Mean 12*1(> =0*12 


2. With respect to the hyposulphite reayent, it in very important 
that in its preparation only as small an excess of lime as possible 
should be used, this reagent, when strongly alkaline, being far less 
sensitive, so that the sharpness of the end point is much impaired. 
It is well, also, to recall to mind that this reagent is very unstable 
and must be standardised at least once a day, and as it appears to me 
this instability is promoted by exposure to light, I am in the habit of 
keeping the stock well protected so as to entirely exclude light; 
having regard to the size of our laboratory vessel, it is desirable 
that the hyposulphite should be of such a strength that about 10 to 
12 c.c. sufiice for a single experiment. 

d. As respects the actual operation of the experiment, in the first 
place it is to be remarked that wdiere by Roseoe’s method it is possible 
to conduct the experiment in the invert manner only, that is to sa}', 
by adding the aerated water to be tested to the reducing agent, with 
my apparatus we can pursue eitUfer the indirect method of Roscoe or 
the direct method of Schiitzenberger, a circumstance which lias re¬ 
vealed points of interest now to be recorded. 

As a first result of our new method, it was confidently expected 
that all distinction of first and second stages would have been abo¬ 
lished, but, to our surprise, upon trial we found that these two stages 
were as strongly manifest as ever; for example :— 


Sample aerated tap water. 

To end of 
first stage. 

Dilfcrence. 

i 

Total to end of 
second stage. 

Direct titration consumed of Iiypo- 

15 -06 

6*12 

21 -78 

sulpliito 




Indirect do. do. do. 

17*23 

4*37 

21-60 
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Moreover, we still encountered the same difficulty as our pre¬ 
decessors, for it seemed impossible to discover any fixed ratio between 
the first and second stages. At this point of our research we were as 
much, indeed even more, in the dark than ever, for our experiments 
appeared to upset Iloscoe’s deductions altogether, without any com¬ 
pensatory advance on our part; it was at ihis stage that we made a 
thorough investigation of the bearing of the indicator, and failing 
any explanation from this quarter, we turned our attention to the 
mercury, which was an ordinary commercial sample of reasonable 
purity; this was now purified, by thoroughly washing it by agitation 
with a solution of mercurous nitrate, and filtering; on replacing it in 
the apparatus, much to our satisfaction, the first stage altogether 
vanished, the end reaction came out sharp and clear without the 
shadow of anything to indicate a return of the blue, and it seemed 
the object desired had been attained ; not so, howevci*, for when we 
came to look into the matter more critically, 'we were met by another 
surprise. Remember our process admits of the direct as well as the 
indirect method of procedure; when these two modes came to be com¬ 
pared, it was found that the results did not agree, the indirect method 
always consumed more hyposulphite than the direct method, and it 
soon became evident that the results obtained by the direct method 
could be made to vary among tliemselves very largely, according to 
the speed with which the experiment was conducted, and this, not¬ 
withstanding there was no second stage and no atmosphere or im¬ 
purity in the mercury to which diffusion or detention of the lost 
oxygen could be attributed. This could not be accounted for, there¬ 
fore, on the supposition that the cause of it was the source of error 
pointed out by Roscoe. On this account we came to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to conduct the experiment in the indirect manner 
by adding the water under examination to the hyposulphite r(‘agent, 
first of all, however, as a matter of expedience, having ascertained by 
a direct experiment the amount of hyposulphite reagent likely to he 
required for the indirect metliod. 

The following examples illustrate this :— 

Average of 4 experiments, quick, direct used, 15 12 hyposulphite. 

,, 3 ,, slow ,, ,, 13 GO ,, 

„ 3 ,, reversed, indirect 

used 15*81 „ 

From this it would appear that although our experiments are not in 
direct conflict with the diffusion theory of Roscoe and Lunt, they at 
least show that their reasoning is insufficient to account for the facts 
of the case, and that there is something else to be considered besides 
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the liability of diffasion of the dissolved oxygen into the sapernatant 
atmosphere contained in the vessel in which the experiment is con¬ 
ducted. 

These two mysteries revealed by my experiments have been made 
the subject of numerous experiments with the object of discovering a 
satisfactory explanation. Speaking with reserve, I am inclined to 
attribute the first of these to the presence of mercurous oxide, and 
the second to the formation of hydrogen peroxide ; our reason for the 
first of these opinions is as follows :—We had noticed that the surface 
of the impure mercury, before it had been washed with mercurous 
nitrate, had a more or less dirty scum on its surface, which was, of 
course, entirely removed by filtration before the mercury was returned 
to the laboratory vessel. I believe that this was mercurous oxide, 
and that it was temporarily converted by nascent oxygen into mer¬ 
curic oxide, but afterwards returned to the mercurous state as it 
slowly gave up its extra atom of oxygen under the more powerful 
affinity of the surplus hyposulphite consumed by the indigo, thereby 
restoring the indigo to its blue colour. 

With regard to the formation of hydrogen pei‘oxide, all our en¬ 
deavours to obtain direct evidence of the presence of this substance 
have as yet failed; careful experiments have been made with chromic 
acid and ether, and also with titanic acid solution, but always, so far, 
vvitli a negative result. Notwithstanding this, however, I am 
strongly inc]in(‘d t o believe that under certain circumstances hydrogen 
[)eroxide is formed, and that we shall yet be able to ])rove it. 

Be this as it may, beyond all doubt, in the estimation of the oxygen 
dissolved in water by the Schiitzenberger process, the result obtained 
is liable to differ in accordance witli the speed with which the 
experiment is perfoi'incd, it being always higher with a quick and 
lower with a slow titration. 

It follows eitlier that too much is recorded by the quick titration, 
or too little by the slow. 

The question therefore is, what is the explanation of these differ¬ 
ences, and which of the two modes of working affords the correct 
estimate ? 

As it appears to me, the factors and conditions concerned are as 
follows :— 

1. Water containing oxygen dissolved. 

2. An indigo indicator, blue in its oxidised, and yellow in its re¬ 
duced condition. 

•k A reducing agent, the hyposulphite of sodium. 

4. It may be confidently assumed that the oxygen dissolved in the 
water exists in the molecular state. 

5. And that the first effect of the introduction of the hyposulphite 

2 A 2 
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molecule is to break up the bond of the oxygen molecule, thereby 
causing atomic or nascent oxygen to be set at liberty. 

6. Moreover we may with a fair amount of confidence also assume 
that when a molecule of hyposulphite attacks a molecule of oxygen 
destroying the molecular bond of the latter, there must as a con¬ 
sequence be one of the atoms of oxygen nascent, whilst the other 
is fixed by the hyposulphite molecule. What more likely than that 
this free nascent oxygen atom should attach itself to a molecule of 
water, and produce a corresponding molecule of hydrogen peroxide, 
and if so, there is an end to our diflBculty ; the explanation is simple 
enough, for when the hyposulphite is introduced quichhj^ the freed 
oxygen atoms are delivered into the presence of an abundance of 
hyposulphite molecules ready to fix the liberated oxygen atoms forth¬ 
with ; but on the other hand, when the hyposulphite is introduced 
slowly, free oxygen atoms finding themselves in the presence of oxi¬ 
dised hyposulphite are compelled to seek fresh bonds of attachment, 
and before molecular oxygen can be wholly re-formed, to some extent, 
at all events, hydrogen peroxide is produced; now, as it has been 
shown by Ramsay and Williams that hydrogen peroxide is only 
partially reduced by the hyposulphite, it follows that by slow titra¬ 
tion the conditions of our experiment are so far charged that we have 
a priori reason to expect that a portion of the oxygen originally dis¬ 
solved in the water will escape from fixation by the hyposulphite, 
and so account for the lower estimate which the slow titration 
affords. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge, most cordially, the painstak¬ 
ing and skilful help rendered to me in the progress of this research 
by my friend and assistant Mr, Lionel Stansell. 

Addmdum, 

For the convenience of those who desire to adopt this method, I 
may mention that all the constituent parts of the apparatus, with 
exception of the “ laboratory vessel,may usually be found amongst 
the usual furniture of any laboratory. 

“ Laboratory vessels have been made for me by Messrs. Powell, 
of the Whitefriars Glass Works, and also by Greiner, of Munich 
(Neuhauserstrasse, 49). 

As to the valve at the extremity of each burette within the labo¬ 
ratory vessel to which allusion has been made, it may be constructed 
in the following simple manner:—A piece of narrow india-rubber 
tube about 15 mm. long, has a slit 5 mm. long, longitudinally placed 
at the centre of its upper aspect, made by a single clean cut with a 
chisel; one end of this india-rubber tube is slipped over the end of 
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the burette, and [the other free end is stopped with a fragment of 
glass rod ; the intervening slit in the india-rubber tube acts admirably 
as the valve in question. 

It is always desirable in collecting a sample for examination, that 
the least possible mechanical disturbance of the water should take 
place daring the collection, and, further, it is often desired to obtain 
this sample from a stratum at some distance beneath the surface, for 
which purpose the following device will be found very convenient:— 
An ordinary Winchester pint bottle of tolerably thick glass is per¬ 
forated on its side near the bottom, by a hole of 2 or 3 millimetres in 
diameter, this may be easily accomplished by means of a hard drill 
wetted with turpentine ; into this is fitted a peg of soft wood like the 
vent peg of a beer cask, and the neck of the bottle is furnished with 
an india-rubber tube of any length desired. In use the bottle is in^ 



verted, the hole closed by the thumb, the india-rubber tube dropped 
into the water, and when its extremity reaches the desired depth, on 
withdrawing the thumb the water quietly enters the bottle. When 
full the peg is inserted, and the bottle withdrawn and stoppered witli 
a short piece of india-rubber tube, the free end of which is closed 
by a piece of glass rod; this allows of expansion and contmctioii 
caused by change of temperature without entrance of atmospheric 
air or loss of dissolved oxygen cx vacuo* 
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Table showing amounts of Dissolved Oxygen in Water when saturated. 
The various authorities are given. Cubic centimetres 2 wr litre N.TP. 


Degrees 

centi¬ 

grade. 

Bunsen. 

Eoscoe 
and Lunt, 
dry. 

Winklor, 

dry. 

Eoscoe 
and Lunt, 
moist. 

Pet torsson 
and 

Sonden. 

p 

Dittmar, 

dry. 

0 



10*19 


10*01 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

9*91 

— 

9 *72 

— 

2 

— 

— 

9*64 

— 

9 *43 

— 

3 

— 

— 

9*39 

— 

9*14 

— 

4 

— 

— 

9'14 

— 

8-85 

— 

5 

7-58 

8-70 

8*91 

8-68 

8*56 

— 

6 

7-42 

8*58 

8*68 

8-49 

8*28 

— 

7 

7-26 

8*40 

8*47 

8*31 

8*16 

— 

8 

7-11 

8*22 

8*26 

8*33 

8*04 

— 

9 

6*95 

8-05 

8*06 

7 *95 

7‘92 

— 

10 

6*79 

7-87 

7-87 

7-77 

7*75 

8*00 

11 

6*68 

7-71 

1 7-69 1 

7 -60 

7*58 

7*84 

12 

6*57 

7-56 

7-52 i 

7-44 

7*41 

7*68 

13 

6-46 

7 •40 

7-35 i 

7-28 

7*25 

7*52 

14 

6*35 

7-25 

7-19 

7-12 

7*02 

7*36 

15 

6*25 

7-09 

7 04 ; 

6-96 

— 

7*20 

16 

6*18 

6-90 

0-89 

(!-82 

— 

7*06 

17 

6*12 

6-83 

C-75 i 

6-68 

— 

6*93 

18 

6*05 

6 70 

6 -Cl 

6 *54 

__ 

6*80 

19 

5*09 

6-57 

6-48 : 

6*40 

— 

6*66 

20 

5*93 

6 *44 

C -55 1 

6 *28 

— 

6*53 

21 

— 

6*33 

1 0-23 

6*u; 

_ 

6*41 

22 


6*23 

0-11 i 

6 04 

— 1 

6-30 

23 

— 

6*12 

6 00 

5*94 


6*19 

24 

— 

6*02 

5-88 

5-84 

— 

6*08 

25 


! 5 *91 

5-77 

5*76 

— 

5*J)7 


XXV. —llie Luminosity of Coal-Gas Flames, 

By Vivian Lewes, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

In the autumn of 1890, I gave a course of Cantor lectures on gaseous 
illuminants, and in connection with these made a considerable 
number of experiments on the causes of luminosity in flames. Since 
then I have, from time to time, worked at the subject, and in view of 
the interest created by Professor Smithells’ paper, read before this 
Society in December, 1 venture to bring my results before you. 

I do not propose to enter into the vexed question of how far carbon 
particles are essential for luminosity, or under what conditions flames 
containing dense vapours may become luminous, but will restrict 
myself to the causes of luminosity in the flame of ordinary coal gas 
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and similar mixtures of gaseous hydrocarbons with combustible 
diluents. 

The researches of Heumaiin, Sorct, Burch, aud the recent observa¬ 
tions by Professor Stokes, place beyond question the presence of 
solid particles in a luminous gas, oil, or candle flame, and the only 
point on wliich any doubt still lingers is the kind of decomposition 
which leads to the liberation of the solid carbon particles. 

Many attempts have been made to trace the chemical changes 
taking place within a flame, by withdrawing the flame gases during 
combustion, and determining their composition, and analyses made by 
Laiidolt (^Ann, Fhi/s, Chem., ISoG, 99 , 389—417) give a great deal 
of information about the actions taking place. 

I have also made analyses of flame gases in order to trace the 
variations in quantity of the hydrogen, hydrocarbons, and carbon 
monoxide present in the centre of the flame at various heights, with 
the following results:— 

Hvclrocarbons. 

^-A-^ Carbon 

Hydrogen. Un«atunited. Saturated, iiionoxido. 


Gas in tub(i . 

o7'08 

4'38 

88!»9 

2-63 

^ inch above buriiei’.. 

52-yo 

■4-00 

82-00 

300 

1 inch above burner. 

12-80 

i:)8 

10-20 

3-26 

Tip of inner eone. . .. 

2-35 

1-98 

7-80 

G'52 

Centre of outer eoue . 

018 

0*45 

O’.io 

1-51 

Escaping unburut 
from tip of flame .. 

ml 

nil 

0-30 

1-18 


These tigures, as well as those obtained by Landolt, point to the 
fact that the hydrogen in the gas burns first, and that the saturated 
hydrocarbons also undergo a ra})id diminution in quantity, whilst the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons only diminish very slowly until the top of 
the inner noii-luminous zone has been reached, after which they 
quickly disappear in the luminous portion of the flame. 

Carbon monoxide, however, increases largely in ciuantity up to the 
top of the iimer eone, and then rapidly burns away in the luminous 
zone. This increase of the carbon monoxide during the first part of 
the combustion has been shown to take ])lace in the Bunsen flame 
by Dr. Blochmaim {Annaleriy 168 , 29o), and lias also been observed 
by Professor Sinithells under the conditions existing in his beautiful 
experiment of burning a flame in two parts. 

The fact that the unsatuinited hydrocarbons only slowly decrease 
in the inner zone, and then rapidly disappear in the luminous part of 
the flame, has naturally suggested the idea that it is to these com¬ 
pounds that the flame owes its luminosity; but, as far as I know, no 
one has attempted to ascertain whether the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
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present at the top of the inner non^luminous zone are of the same 
character as those found in the coal-gas. 

The undoubted presence of acetylene in the products escaping from 
a cooled flame, and the fact that the incomplete combustion of hydro¬ 
carbon gases always gives rise to the formation of this compound, 
suggested the idea that it might play an important part in the 
changes taking place in the interior of a flame, and experiments were 
made to ascertain if any appreciable quantity was formed by the 
destruction of hydrocarbons in the flame gases. 

The coal gas used was that supplied by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, and analyses give as its composition :— 


Hydrogen. 57‘08 

*Unsaturated hydrocarbons .... 4*.S8 

Saturated hydrocarbons . 33*99 

Carbon monoxide. 2*63 

Carbon dioxide. 0*79 

Nitrogen. 0*96 

Oxygen. 0*L5 

Bisulphide of carbon. 0*02 


100*00 


* Containing acetylene, 0 *035. 

And this gas, when burnt in a standard London Argand at the rate of 
5 cubic feet per hour, is of an illuminating value which averages 
16:3 candle power. 

The gas was burned at the end of an open tube and the flame 
gases were aspirated from the centre of the flame by means of a 
small platinum tube, 2 mm. in diameter, and were led into a glass 
bulb-tube, in which the sample for analysis of the total hydrocarbons 
was collected, and then through two Volhard’s absorbing bottles, con¬ 
taining 20 c.c. of concentrated ammoniacal silver nitrate solution. 
This absorbs the acetylene with formation and precipitation of silver 
acetylide and silver, owing to the reducing action of the carbon 
monoxide, two absorbing vessels being quite sufficient to prevent any 
traces of the gas escaping absorption. The contents of the two 
bottles were filtered, the precipitate of silver acetylide carefully washed 
with water, and then treated on the filter very cautiously with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, until all action ceases. Acetylene is given off, and 
the precipitate then consists of a mixture of silver chloride and 
metallic silver. This, after washing, is digested with dilute ammonia, 
and the ammoniacal solution, after filtration, is then treated with 
nitaic acid to precipitate the chloride, which is weighed in the usual 
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manner, 1 gram of silver chloride corresponding to 0*09 gram or 
87*03 c.c. of acetylene (Winkler). 


Acetylene formed during the Incomplete Combustion taking place in the 
Interior of a Luminous Flame, 


Gas in burner. 

^ an inch above rim of burner 
inches above rim of burner 

Tip of inner cone . 

Centre of luminous zone. 

Tip of luminous zone. 


Total unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

4*38 per cent. 
4-00 
1*53 
1*98 
0*45 

nil 


f* 

>1 


Acetylene. 


0*035 per cent. 
0*340 „ 


0*560 

1*410 

0*045 


Showing that in the interior of the luminous flame the hydrocarbons 
at once begin to inidergo decomposition, giving rise to acetylene, 
which, by the time the top of the inner non-luminous zone is reached, 
constitute over 70 per cent, of the unsaturated hydrocarbons present. 
A small proportion of tlie other hydrocarbons, however, remains un¬ 
decomposed, and penetrates into the luminous zone, where it and the 
acetylene are both decomposed by the higher temperature attained, 
a carbon is liberated, and this, being for a moment heated to incand¬ 
escence, gives luminosity to the flame. 

An ordinary flat flame was now experimented with, the gases being 
A\ ithdrawn and analysi?d in the same way as before. 


Acetylene formed in. thr Inner Zone of a Fiat Flayne from a Xo, 7 

Bray Burner, 


j 

Portion of llunie. i 

Total un* 
ftatiiraUnl 
liydrocurbon. j 

! Acetylene. 

i 

1 

Other un¬ 
sat lira ted 
liydroearbons. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

i an inch from top of burmu’. .. 

3*565 

0*115 

3 -450 

li inches from burner.: 

2*063 I 

1 *303 

0 *760 

; 

•*^4 »i . \ 

1 *3J3 

1*133 

0*200 

„ „ .1 

trace 

j trace 

■ 


Showing that by the time the top of the non-luminous portion of the 
flame was reached over 81 per cent, of the hydrocarbons present had 
been converted into acetylene. 

The next step was to determine the thermal conditions existing in 
the flat flame in order to see if they would give any definite informa¬ 
tion as to the actions taking place. 
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The beantifnl platinum and platinum-rhodium thermo-couple de¬ 
vised by Le Chatelier, and inti'oduced to us by Professor lloberts- 
Austen, gives a means of measuring the temperatures of flames witli 
ease and comparative accuracy. 

I made a small thermo-couple of platinum and 10 per cent, rhodium 
platinum wire, using it as thin as possible to reduce errors from loss 
of heat by conduction, and keeping the wires of considerable length 
to prevent any rise of temperature introducing conflicting currents at 
the connections with the galvanometer wires; a reflecting galvanometer 
of low resistance was employed, and sufficient resistance introduced 
into the circuit to keep the spot of light upon the scale at the highest 
temperature attained in the flame, and the scale was then graduated for 
temperature by taking water at 0^ and 100°, and checking the higher 
temperatures by the fusing points of the chlorides of the alkalis and 
alkaline earths, as determined by Caimelley (J. Chem. Soc^, 1876, i, 
489). 

On mapping out the temperatures existing in a flat flame from a 
Bray burner consuming 7 cubic feet of gas per hour, it was found that 
in the inner non-luminous portion the temperature steadily increased 
from 500°, half an inch from the burner, to 1267° at the commencement 
of luminosity at the apex, whilst the centre had a temperature of 
1014°, rising to 1216° at the luminous edges. In the centre of the 
luminous portion of the flame the temperature w’as 1166°, whilst the 
highest temperature was reached at the top of the flame, which gave 
1368°. 

These results, I think, help to explain the action taking place in 
the flame. In the inner non-luminous zone, the hydrocarbons heated 
up by the combustion of the hydrogen and some of the methane, 
undergo certain changes, which result in their conversion into acetyl¬ 
ene, and this, being an endothermic compound, readily decomposible 
by heat or detonation into carbon and hydrogen, breaks up when a 
suflScient temperature is attained; owing, however, to the diluting 
action of the nitrogen and other flame gases, this does not take place 
until the top of the non-luminous zone is reached, where, at a tem¬ 
perature of a little ovei* 1000°, the decomposition occurs with an 
increase of temperature, and the liberated carbon, being heated to 
incandescence, gives the luminosity to the flame. 

Other luminous hydrocarbon flames were then tried, and the per¬ 
centage of acetylene formed in the inner zone determined. 

Oil gas of 

30 candle power. Paraffin lamp. Candle. 

Acetylene .... 3*09 per cent. 2*222 per cent. 2*163 per cent. 

I have made attempts to ti'ace the actions which give rise to the 
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acetylene, and to see if the carbon monoxide, which increases so 
I'apidly in quantity in the inner flame, is due to the same actions, or 
is formed in some otlier way. 

If it be heat alone which converts the hydrocarbons present into 
acetylene, then this result should be obtained by passing them alone, 
or diluted with hydrogen, through a very narrow tube, heated to the 
same temperature as that existing near the top of the dark zone of a 
luminous flame, that is, to a little way over 1000°. 

The difiiculty at once arises of obtaining a tube sufficiently narrow 
in bore to ensure the gas being heated to nearly the same tempera¬ 
ture as the walls of the tube without using platinum, as all attempts 
to obtain a nickel or iron tube of the desii*ed dimensions failed, and 
the Tise of platinum is open to tlie objection of the actions induced by 
its surface at the temperature employed. 

In order to see if surface action would in any way affect the amount 
of acetylene formed, a very fine platinum tube and a pipe-stem glazed 
with borax wxre heated in the same furnace to the same temperature, 
and an equal* amount of ethylene was passed slowly through both, and 
the acetylene formed estimated. 

Acetylene formed with platinum tube = 0 494 per cent. 

Acetylene formed with glazed pipe-stem = 0'4d2 per cent. 

On now heating the pipe-stem to a higher temperature, the acetylene 
formed from the sanu^ amount of gas was 0*808, so that the smaller 
amount obtained in the previous experiment with the pipe-stem was 
evidently due to the thick, clay walls. 

From this it appeared as if the ])latinimi exercised no influence on 
the production of acetylene in the experiment, but as 1 also wanted to 
determine the action of small quantities of aii* upon the hydrocarbons, 
under the influence of the temj)erature existing in the inner zone of 
a flame, I made a second experiment, in which methane, free from 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, was passed with 10 per cent, of air through 
a pipe-stem, and through the platinum tube, botli being heated to the 
same temperature, whicli was a little under 1000'’: — 


Gases after Heating, 



Pipe-stem. 

Platinum tube. 

Unsaturated liydrocarbons .. . 

1-92 

1-52 

Carbon monoxide. 

2-30 

210 

Carbon dioxide. 

101 

0-51 

Oxygen. 

0*54 

0*51 

Acetylene.-. 

.. trace 

trace 

With the pipe-stem it was almost 

impossible to 

get an even tern- 
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perature mucli above that used in this experiment, but on passings 
the same mixture of methane and 10 per cent, of air through the 
platinum tube heated to about 1100—1200°, acetylene appeared in 


quantity:— 

Unsaturated hydi*ocarbons. 3*10 

Acetylene. 2*07 


These experiments pointed to the platinum tube having so little 
action on the gases as to render its use admissible in the following 
experiments, and the difficulties arising from the pipe-stems not being 
straight, from the thick walls rendering it nearly impossible, ta 
attain even heating, and from constant fracture, were so great that 
I decided to use a platinum tube 2 mm. in diameter and a foot long 
for the following experiments:— 

Methane was prepared by the action of the copper-zinc couple 
upon a mixture of methyl iodide and methyl alcohol, with the usual 
precautions, and was then passed through the tube, G inches of which 
were heated to 1000° in the flat flame of a broad Bunsen. 

The methane employed contained 99 per cent, of saturated hydit)- 
carbons, and was analysed for other constituents before and after 
heating:— 



Before 

After 


Iieating. 

Iieating. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

0-5 

X-2 

Acetylene. 

0-000 

1-798 

Carbon dioxide. 

0-00 

0-00 

Carbon monoxide. 

0-0 

0-0 


The effect of heating the methane with other gases present in the 
inner zone of the flame was then tried. 


Methane heated with 


50 p c. 


Unsaturated hydrocarbons ... 

3 p. c. 
oxygen, 
2-0 

15 p. c. 
air. 

2-0 

carbon 

monoxide. 

ro 

CO p, c. 
hydrogen. 

1*47 

Acetylene . 

1-426 

0-656 

0*887 

0-473 

Carbon monoxide.. 

1-1 

1-0 

— 

0-490 


These experiments seem to point to acetylene being formed by the 
action of heat alone upon the methane, whilst as soon as oxygen is 
present carbon monoxide is also produced. 

The experiment with oxygen and air also shows the retarding effect 
of dilution upon the formation of the acetylene. 

The presence of carbon monoxide in the methane diluted with 
hydrogen was probably caused by the latter gas containing nearly 
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*2 per cent, of oxygen, whilst I think the experiment with carbon 
monoxide shows that interactions between it and methane cannot give 
rise to acetylene, as the amount formed is just one-half that produced 
on heating methane alone, the reduction in quantity being due to 
dilution. 

The action taking place is most probably a splitting up of the 
methane into acetylene and hydrogen— 

2CB, = C,B, + 3Ho, 

and some of the acetylene is then polymerised into benzene, as noticed 
by Berthelot (Compt. retid.^ 54 , 515). 

The methane takes a far higher temperature for the formation of 
acetylene than any of the other hydrocarbons experimented with. 

Ethane was prepared from ethyl iodide by the action of the copper- 
zinc couple, and contained 93 per cent, of saturated and no un- 
saturated hydrocarbons or acetylene; it, however, contained a trace of 
air, which would render estimation of carbon monoxide, after heating, 
useless. 

Heated alone. 


Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 19 47 

Containing acetylene .. 8*224 


Ethane Diluted with 80 per cent, IIydroge7i. 

Heated with 

Gaw 15 p. c. air. 20 p. o. air. 25 p. c. air, 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons 0 00 7*09 5 58 5*05 


Acetylene.. 0*00 3*89 3*20 3*11 

(varbon dioxide. ... 0*00 0*00 1*01 1*51 

Carbon monoxide. 0*00 1*54 2*53 3*03 


Showing that the carbon monoxide is being formed in increasing 
quantities witli the increase in the percentage of air, and that the 
amount of unsaturated hydrocarbons, other than the acetylene, are 
reduced in quantity more quickly than the acetylene itself; this, 
however, being probably due to their splitting up with formation of 
acetylene, and both slowly being oxidised. 

These experiments show that when between 15 and 20 per cent, of 
air is present, carbon dioxide, as well as monoxide, begins to form. 

Ethylene .—The gas was prepared by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon alcohol, and contained 93 per cent, unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
and neither carbon monoxide nor acetylene. 

Gas lieated 

^ -1-V----^ 

Alone. With 3 per cent oxygen. 

8*894 7*165 

0000 5*74 


Acetylene. 

Carbon monoxide 
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Ethylene diluted with Hydrogen. 

Heated with 


Gas used. 


Unsaturated hydrocarbons ... 14*50 

Acetylene. 0*00 

Carbon monoxide. 0*00 


20 p. c. air. 
6*81 
2*03 


•30 


25 p. c. air. 

3-66 

1*59 

3*73 


These experiments, I think, show that dilution has a distinct effect 
in preventing the “ over-cracking ” of the hydrocarbons, as the pro¬ 
portion of acetylene to unsaturated hydrocarbons is far higher in the 
gas diluted with hydrogen than in the rich gas. 

In another experiment, hydrogen was charged with 1*02 per cent, 
of benzene vapour, and heated with varying proportions of air, with 
the following results ;— 

8 p. c. air. 13 p. c. air. 18 p. c. air. 

Acetylene formed. 0*026 0*032 0*218 

It has been suggested that if acetylene is formed simply by the 
action of heat, it ought to be present in (juantity in coal and oil 
gas, which it undoubtedly is not. This, 1 think, is purely a 
question of temperature; the fire-clay gas retort is never abov'e an 
orange-red, which means 800° to 900°, and the gas inside the retoi't 
probably never approaches that temperature. Again, in oil-gas 
making, 800° would bo the outside temperature employc^d, whilst to 
convert any large proportion of diluted hydrocai*bons into acetylem^ 
requires at least 1000°. Indeed, if diluted hydrocarbons are passed 
through a half-inch tube heated to 1000°, the yield is very small, as 
only the thin layer in contact with the walls of the tube is raised to 
the required temperature, and it was for this reason that it was 
necessary to use so fine a tube in the preceding experiments. 

In order to see how temperature affected the amount of acetylem* 
formed during the manufacture of gas, I made separate batches of 
oil gas from Russian petroleum in a Patterson retort. 


Acetylene fo7'med in the Manufacture of Oil Gas, 
Oil used—Russian “ distillate oil,’* sp. gr. 0*0864. 


Temp, of retort . 

Tield of gas per gallon, 

500“ 

700" 

800“ 

o 

o 

o 

cub. ft. .... 

12 

60 

72 

84 

Illuminating power .. .... 

54-8 

50-7 

57-1 

42 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

39-13 

36-56 

36-55 

22-40 

Acetylene.. 

0-052 

0-084 

0-38 

0*46 

Showing that the quantity of acetylene 
of temperature. 

steadily 

increases 

with rise* 
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The analyses of flame gases made by Landolt (Ann. Fhys. Chem.y 
1856, 99 , 389—417), Blochmann (Annalen, 168 , 295), and myself 
all point to the hydrogen present in the gas burning first, and there is 
no doubt but that the water vapour so formed and superheated in its 
passage up the flame interacts with the hydrocarbons, giving hydro¬ 
gen and caT‘bon monoxide, whilst in the luminous zone the action of 
water vapour and carbon dioxide upon the incandescent carbon 
particles again gives rise to th(3 same products, so that their production 
in reality never ceases until the outer non-luminous zone of the flame 
is reached. 

In this zone it has always been supposed tliat the presence of a 
free supply of oxygen caused complete combustion, and that witli a 
properly constructed burner only ca)*bon dioxide and water vapour 
escaped into the air. 

Delicate analyses made and described by me in the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry (1891, 10 , 413) show that this is not the 
case. Heuraann notict*d that if a luminous flame was made to spread 
itself out over a cold sui-face, luminosity was destroyed, but could be 
restored l)y lieating the substance over wliich the flame was plaving,. 
and this reduction of luminosity is produced by withdrawal of heat 
from the flame, the temperature falling below the point necessary for 
the deconij)osition, or in some (aises even the production of acetylene,, 
and in tlie outer zone of the flame the inrush of cold air sucked into 
the flame so cools it as to render it non-luminous, and tiually extin¬ 
guishes it, and if tlie air and products of combustion be collected 
close to tlie flame but not in absolute contact wdth it, anywdiere 
between 2 inches and 4^ inches above the burner, it will be found to 
contain small traces of carbon monoxide, acetylene, methane, and 
even hydrogen. At the extreme tip, however, combustion is more 
perfect, and only carbon monoxide and minute traces of methane arc 
to be found escaping. 

It is usual to describe the structure of flame as built up of four 
zones, but if any such division into parts be iiecet-isary, I think it 
would be better to found them upon the main reactions taking place,, 
duo to the heat generated, and to describe them as three :— 

1. The inner zone, in which the temperature rises from a conipam- 
tively low point at the mouth of the burner to between 1000*^ and 
1100® at the apex of tlie zone, and in tliis portion of the flame the^ 
constituents of the gas undergo various decompositions and inter- 
fictions, wliich culminate in the conversion of part of the hydro¬ 
carbons into acetylene; carbon monoxide and hydrogen being also 
produced, and passing into the next sphere of action, together with 
some methane and the products of combustion. 

2. The luminous zone, in which the temperature ranges from 1100®“ 
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to a little over 1300® ; here the acetylene formed in the inner zone 
becomes decomposed by heat with liberation of carbon, which at the 
moment of separation is heated to incandescence by its own combus¬ 
tion and by the combustion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and 
gives luminosity to the flame. 

3. The extreme outer zone, in which the cooling and dilating 
influence of the entering air renders a thin layer non-luminous, and 
finally extinguishes it. 

With an ordinary coal-gas flame, this results in the escape of traces 
of hydrogen, methane, acetylene, and carbon monoxide, whilst with 
a very rich gas unconsumed carbon also escapes. 

This description of a luminous flame is of necessity far from com¬ 
plete, as it leaves out of consideration the numerous subsidiary inter¬ 
actions which are taking place, but I think it gives the general 
•outline of the main reactions. 

When Knapp and others first showed that a luminous gas flame 
could have its luminosity destroyed by mixing the gas before burning 
with inert diluents, such as nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and steam, it 
was recognised that the nitrogen in the air was an important factor 
in rendering such flames as those of the Bunsen burner non-luminous, 
^ind most valuable contributions were made to our knowledge of the 
subject by Landolt, Biochmann, Heumann {AnnaleUy 181 and 182), 
and others, but, as far as I know, no quantitative attempt has been 
made to arrive at an idea of the relative importance of the various 
factors which influence the combustion of coal gas and the light¬ 
giving value of the flame. 

In these experiments, I used a Bunsen, fitted with two supply pipes 
leading into the chamber at the foot of the upright tube, each pipe 
being connected with a small meter, which was from time to time 
checked with a standard meter, so that the flow of gas and air could 
be accurately regulated and measured. Working with this arrange¬ 
ment, the amount of air necessary to render the flame non-luminous 
was first determined:— 

6*0 volumes of gas required 13’5 volumes of air. 

13*5 volumes of air contain roughly 2*7 volumes of oxygen and 
10*8 volumes of nitrogen, and on now passing coal gas and nitrogen 
through the burner, at the rate of 6 volumes of coal gas to 10*8 of 
nitrogen, a flame was obtained which had only a faintly luminous tip, 
whilst on passing coal gas as before, at the rate of 6 volumes to 
.2*7 volumes of oxygen, a luminous flame is produced, which flashes 
back unless the tube is covered Avith fine wire gauze. 

This experiment was then repeated on the photometer. 
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Bnnsen btirniiig gas alone (5 cub. ft. per hour), 5*6 c. p. 

„ „ 5 cub. ft. gas and 2 2 cub. ft. oxygen, 31 c. p. 

»» n 9 of nitrogen, not readable. 

It appears from this experiment that the amount of oxygen in the 
volume of air necessary to destroy luminosity does less than one- 
half the work, and I then tried the effect of varying the amount of 
oxygen added, with the following results : — 


5 cub. ft. gas alone 
5 ,, gas to 11 cub. ft. oxygen 

O ,, 15 1 O ,, ,, 


5 

5 


n 


22 



>» 

?> 


= ■’>'6 c. p. 
= 5-4 „ 

= 8-0 „ 

= 31 „ 

= 0-0 


Gauze used, 

99 9J 


It has been already shown that the amount of nitrogen present in 
the volume of air required to render the flame nonduminous just falls 
short of the quantity necessary to bring about the same effect by 
dilution only, and in order to determine the volume required to 
entirely destroy luminosity, coal gas was burnt at the rate of 6’2 cubic 
feet per honr, and was supplied with pure nitrogen, which had to pass 
at the rate of 14‘2 eubic feet per lionr before all luminosity disap¬ 
peared, or practically the .same amount of nitrogen is required as of 
air:— 

1 vol. of gas required 2*30 vols. ot nitrogen. 

1 ,, re([iiirea 2*27 vols. of air. 

lliis result at tiist sight looks as if the oxygen in the air really 
only acted in the same way as the nitrogen, tliat is as a diluent; but 
if this were so, then niixtiuvs of oxygen and nitrogen, richer in 
oxygen than air, sliould only affect the luminosity to about tlie same 
extent as air, which is not tlie case, as is shown by the following 
results : — 


I Idj’i/iuiJ }[t\i fureiiofNlf7'd(jr7i and 0,ry<jen required io render 

1 r<d, of i'odJ Gas Nou-lujuifuais in Bunse^i Burner. 


Vuluino of 

Composition of mix tun*. 

Volume of oxygen 

iiiixturo 

r~ 

-^ 

presi'iif ill amount 

. Gas. required. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

required. 

1 vol. requires 2 30 of 

1 to 

nil 

nil 

1 ,, ,, 2'30 ,, 

5 

1 

0-38 

1 „ » 2 27 „ 

4 

1 

0-45 

1 „ „ 2 02 „ 

3 

1 

0-60 

1 „ „ 1-49 „ 

2 

1 

0-50 

1 „ 100 „ 

1 

1 

0-60 

1 ,, „ 0'60 ,, 

nil „ 

1 

0-50 

VOIi. LXI. 



2 B 
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This set of experiments shows very beautifully that until the per¬ 
centage of oxygen reaches the amount present in the atmosphere, 
the diluting influence of the nitrogen is so strong that it prevents 
the oxygen having any practical effect in the destruction of the 
luminosity, but that as soon as the quantity of oxygen present has 
risen above 25 per cent., then its activity has so far overcome the 
diluting influence of the nitrogen that the latter has ceased to exercise 
any retarding influence upon it. 

In almost every laboratory it may be noticed that whereas most of 
the Bunsens are burning with their normal blue, noiseless com¬ 
bustion, some one or two are roaring and burning with a sharply 
defined green centre, and experiment shows that this is brought 
about by the gas delivery jet having become partly stopped up, and a 
far larger supply of air than is necessary to cause non-luminosity 
being sucked in :— 


Ratio of Gas to Air in Blue and Green Non-luminous Combustion. 

Blue, 1 vol. of gas to 2*27 of air. 

Green, 1 vol. of gas to 3*37 of air. 

The green centre shows, therefore, that a large excess of air is 
passing in, and such a flame is on the point of flashing back in the 
burner and lighting at the bottom. 

In this case, the kind of action taking place in the flame has under¬ 
gone considerable alteration, the flame being fiercer and smaller than 
in the noiunal combustion, the change being due to the fact that the 
proportion of oxygen to coal gas in the mixture is such that the 
chemical activity of the oxygen is able to overcome the diluting and 
cooling action of the nitrogen, so that the latter has practically 
ceased to act. 

The next step was to determine the proportions by volume of 
various gases required to render the Bunsen flame non-luminous, the 
number being limited by having to use a wet meter for their measure¬ 
ment. 


Volumes of Gases required to render 1 vol. of Coal Gas Non^lumitwus^ 
1 vol. of gas requires 0*5 vol. of oxygen. 


1 „ 


99 

1-26 

99 

carbon dioxide. 

1 „ 


99 

2-27 

99 

air. 

1 » 

91 

99 

2-30 

99 

nitrogen. 

1 „ 

tl 

99 

511 

99 

carbon monoxide. 

1 » 

99 

99 

124 

99 

hydrogen. 
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Showing that a diluent which burns and adds to the general tempe¬ 
rature of the flame must be added in far greater quantity than an 
inert and non-combustible diluent such as nitrogen, a result fullj 
borne out by experience. 

Some observers have attributed the varying effect of diluents to 
the effect of density (D. Waldie, FhiL Mag., 1838), but the destruc¬ 
tion of luminosity in a flame can be brought about by cooling as well 
as by dilution, as is well shown by the experiment described by 
Heumann (loc, cit.). 

It is evident that, this being the case, if one diluent has the power 
•of abstracting more heat from the flame than another, it will be more 
active in reducing the luminosity, and a smaller quantity will be 
required to render the flame nori-luminous. And on comparing the 
specific heats of equal volumes of the diluents used in the last 
experiment, the reason for the small quantity of carbon dioxide 
re(|uired is at once seen. 


Specific Heats of Equal Volume. 


Oxygen. 0-2405 

Carbon dioxide. 0*3307 

Nitrogen. 02370 

Air. 0-2374 

Carbon monoxide. 0*2370 

Hydrogen. 0*2359 


If this be the true explanation, then it should be easy to trace the 
action by the decrease in temperature of the flame when carbon 
dioxide is used to render it uon-luminous. 

In order to take the teinpei-atures of the inner cone of the flame by 
means of the thermo-couple before described, it is manifest that the 
wires, ever when protected by glass, must not be passed bhroii^^h the 
siuter zone, as with mixtures of coal gas and air the heated platinum 
would set up rapid combination on its surface. To overcome this 
ditticulty, the wires, insulated with glass, were passed up tlie interior 
of the burner-rtube, and the gas supply was kept constant at 6 cubic 
feet per hour, whilst the diluents were supplied under pressure at the 
same rates as before determined, and the results in table, p. 336, 
were obtained. 

These results fully bear out the inferences derived from the 
behaviour of the flames in the former experiments. In the flames 
rendered non-luminous by diluents, the inner cone for the first 
I| inches is decidedly cooler than in the luminous flame, owing to 
the cooling action of the nitrogen or carbon dioxide; in the upper 
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Temperature of Flame from Bunsen Burner, with Consumption of 
6 cub, ft, of Coal Oas per hour. 



Flame rendered non-luminous by 

Luminous 

Point in flame. 

Air. 

Nitropjen. 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

flame from 
Bunsen. 

J inch above burner. 

54° 

30° 

35° 

135° 

inch above burner .... 

176 

111 

70 

421 

Tip of inner cone. 

1090 

414 

393 

913 

Centre of outer cone. 

1633 

999 

770 

1328 

Tip of outer cone... 

Side of outer cone, level 

1175 

1151 

951 

728 

with tip of inner cone . 

1333 

1236 

970 

1236 


portion of the inner cone of the flame rendered non-luniinons by air, 
however, the oxygen of the air is acting, and the temperature is there¬ 
fore higher than in the luminous flame; wliilst, in both, the hottest 
portion of the flame is almost half way between the tip of the iiimir 
and outer cones. 

In flames rendered non-luminous by inert diluents, this is not the 
case, as the full amount of air necessary for combustion only being 
obtained at the side and tip of the outer cone, these are the hottest 
points. 

The low temperature registered at the tip of a luminous flame is 
probably due to the impossibility of keeping that portion of the flame 
steady when the gas is burning from a Bunsen with the air sup])ly 
closed. 

Experiments with a Bunsen burning a mixture of air and coal gas 
in such proportions as to give the green inner cone showed that 
although the excess of air caused a low temperature at the bottom of 
the inner cone, the increase in rapidity of oxidation due to excess of 
oxygen caused a rapid rise of temperature, and that a hotter and 
smaller flame was the result:— 



Blue 

Greenish 


inner corn'. 

inner cone. 

Tip of inner cone.. 

1090“ 

1575“ 

Centre of outer cone. 


1630 

Tip of outer cone. 

Side of outer cone, level with the 

1175 

1545 

tip of inner cone. 

1333 

1511 


These experiments, as well as the researches of Heumann, show 
that oxidation, dilution, and cooling all help to bring about the 
destruction of luminosity in a Bunsen flame. 
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At this point it seemed important to determine how dilution acted 
towards gases richer than ordinary coal gas; in order to do this, 1 
^lecomposed Russian distillate oil in a Patterson ” retort, and made 
two batches of oil gas, one of 24.candle power, the other of 43-candle 
power. 

These gases were then analysed with the following results:— 

Oil Gas. 



24 c. p. 

43 c. p 

Carbon dioxide.. 

0-95 

1-52 

Oxygen.. 

074 

0-00 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

1806 

33-16 

Saturated hydrocarbons .. 

43-62 

45-15 

Carbon monoxide.. 

0-95 

0-52 

Hydrogen. 

34-58 

19-65 

Nitrogen. 

1-12 

0-00 


100-00 

100-00 


The gases were then tested in the Bunsen burner, at a carefully 
legulated rate of flow, with air, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen, and 
gave the following flgures:— 


jhnoiuit of Diluent required by 1 vol. of Gas to reader a Bunsen Flame 


Non-lumiuous. 


Gas. 

i 

Caudle power. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon dioadde. 

Coal gas.! 

10 *3 

2-27 

2 30 

1*26 

Oil giis. 

24 -0 

5-38 

4-20 

2-29 

C>il gas. 

43 0 

7-80 

4-71 

3 12 


These flgures reveal the interesting fact that with a rich gas far 
less nitrogen than air is required to bring about loss of luminosity, 
on account of the high temperature produced by the combustion of 
the heavy hydrocarbons with the oxygen in the air. The effect of 
the inert diluemts was also noticeable, as at the point of non-luminosity 
the flame separated itself ^ inch from the mouth of the burner, and 
became very elongated. 

The question now arises as to how dilution, apart from its cooling 
action, reduces the luminosity. 

On passing 1*5 cubic feet of coal gas slowly through a platinum 
.tube, 0*15 metre long and 12 mm. in diameter, packed with platinum 
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foil and heated to redness by a' Bnnsen bnrner, it deposited 
0*2200 gram of carbon. The same volume of gas was then diluted 
with 3*3 cubic feet of nitrogen, and the experiment repeated under 
exactly similar conditions, when only 0*0013 gram of carbon was 
deposited, dilution reducing the amount of decomposition to this 
enormous extent. A second experiment was then made in which, by 
means of a blow-pipe flame, a higher temperature was obtained, and 
1*6 feet of gas, as before, was passed through the tube, when it 
deposited 0*2780 gram of carbon. 


Gas before heating. 


After heating. 

Carbon dioxide... 

0-2 

0-8 

Oxygen. 

0-3 

0-2 

tJnsaturated hydrocarbons .... 

4-2 

30 

Carbon monoxide. 

26 

2-8 


whilst, under the same conditions, a mixture of 1*5 cubic feet of coal 
gas and 3*46 cubic feet of nitrogen deposited 0*0640 gram of carbon, 
showing that the effect of dilution is decreased by increase of tempe¬ 
rature. 

These experiments, I think, show that when coal gas is diluted to 
the degree necessary to give a non-luminous flame in the Bunsen 
burner, the liberation of free carbon is reduced by the retarding 
action of the inert gas, but as the temperature rises this action gets 
less and less. 

The action of diluents in increasing the temperature necessary to 
bring about deposition of carbon was, I believe, first noticed by 
Wartlia, and is probably due to two distinct causes. As has already 
been shown, the formation of acetylene from the hydrocarbons in the 
gas is retarded by dilution, whilst if any be formed the temperature 
necessary to decompose it into carbon and hydrogen is greatly 
increased. 

These two retarding influences give time for the oxygen present in 
the air introduced with the gas, and in the air sucked into the flame, 
to burn up the hydrocarbons without previous decomposition, and so 
prevent luminosity, and it is probable that the prevention of the 
formation of acetylene is the chief factor, as only the merest trace 
can be detected in a non-luminous Bunsen flame. Collecting the 
results, we can now explain the various actions which lead to loss of 
luminosity as follows:— 

1. The chemical activity of the oxygen introduced in the air, which 
causes loss of luminosity by burning up the molecules of hydrocarbons 
before, in their diluted condition, they can form acetylene. 

2. The diluting influence of the nitrogen which increases the 
temperature necessary for the formation of acetylene from the hydros 
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carbons, whilst if any be formed a higher temperature is necessary 
for its decomposition. In this way diluents alone will render a flame 
non-luminous, and in the normal Bunsen flame nitrogen acts in this 
way until the hydrocarbons have been destroyed by oxidation. 

3. The cooling influence of the air introduced, which is able to add 
to the general result, although the cooling is less than the increase in 
temperature brought about by more rapid oxidation. 

4. In a normal Bunsen flame, the nitrogen and the oxygen are of 
about equal importance in bringing about non-luminosity, but if the 
quantity of air be increased the oxidation becomes the principal 
factor, and the nitrogen practically ceases to exert any influence. 

I should have liked to have worked out the secondary reactions 
taking place in a luminous flame, and so have completed this paper; 
but, as Professor Smithells proposes to undertake this, I leave the 
question in his hands, and trust that he may be successful in clearing 
up the many points which remain to be solved. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to my assistants, 
Messrs. F. B. Grundy and H. S. Marsh, for the help they have given 
me in the work entailed in this paper. 


XXVI .—Physical Properties of Solutions of some Metallic Chlorides, 

By S. Skinnek, M.A., Demonstrator at the Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 

The dissolution of substances in water alters the properties of the 
latter in different ways; in some cases, the effects can be explained by 
van*t Hoff’s hypothesis, but in the majority they do not agree with it, 
and require some further hypothesis, that of dissociation (Arrhenius), 
or that of combination with the solvent (Mendeieeff). The following 
experiments show that in some cases alcohol behaves like w ater, which 
is its chemical analogue. 

The first property observed is the variation of the boiling point, and 
as this is not an easy determination for solutions, the method used 
will be briefly described. The solution, after being heated to a tem¬ 
perature just short of its boiling point, is raised and maintained at that 
temperature by blowing through it the vapour of the solvent, which is 
boiled in a separate vessel. This method of heating overcomes all 
surface diflBoulties; for, even when glass vessels are used, water in¬ 
dicates with an immersed thermometer bulb the same temperature aa 
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the steam above it to within l/50th of a degree, the limit to which 
my thermometer could be read. When alcohol was used as the 
solvent, the escaping vapour was led into a wide Liebig’s condenser. 
With a view to test the working of this arrangement, some experi¬ 
ments were made with watery solutions, the results of which agreed 
with those of previous observers. For comparison, in the following 
tables the boiling points of watery solutions are given, quoted, Avhen 
not freshly determined, from Gerlach’s exhaustive work. 


Mercuric Chloride. 

In water. In ethyl alcohol. 


Per cent. 

B. p. 

Per cent. 

B.p. 

4-8 

100-10° C. 

100 

78-43“ + 0-52 

9-0 

100-16 „ 

19*4 

78-43 + 0-95 

11-04 

100-20 „ 

— 

— 

15-2 

100-275° C. 

— 

— 


Mercuric chloride, as far as I kuow, does not form crystalline com¬ 
pounds with either of these solvents. 


Mercuric Cyanide. 
In water. 


Per cent. B. p. 

6-62 looir 

1910 100-29 


In alcohol. 

/-^-> 


In water. 


Per cent. 

B. p. 

5-6 

101° 

10-3 

102 

14-5 

103 

17-5 

104 

20-0 

105 


Calcium Chloride. 


Per cent, 

6-705 

11-6 

16-85 

24-3 


B.p. 

78-43° + 0-70“ 

„ -h 1-45 

„ + 2-70 

„ + 5-20 


Graham has described a compound 2CaClj,7CaHaO, but later experi¬ 
menters state that it is CaCl*,4C2HeO. With water, it forms 
CaClj, 6 fi 30 . 
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Lithium Chloride. 

lu alcohol. 

IVrcenl. 13. p. 

2-4 78-43'’ + 0-70' 

,, -f- 2*1»5 

8-01 „ -h 4'18 

09'A „ -P 5-55 

15*94 „ + 11-75 

Lithium chloride forms with water LiCl/iH^O; with alcohol, 
LiCl,4C2H60. The curve for aqueous solutions is fairly expressed by 
jy = AiJJ + Bx\ where A = 0*24, and 13 = 0 0109; whilst for alcoholic 
Bolutions, A = 0*14G, B = 0*047. 


Magnesium Chloride. 

Ill water. In ethyl alcohol. 


I’er cent. 

D. p. 

IVr cent. 

B. p. 

4-G 

lor 

5*5G 

784;4' + 073' 

8-4 

1U2 

8*5o 

M + 1-34 

11-6 

1U3 

9G2 

n + 1-77 

14-3 

104 

i:3*84 

„ + 3‘54 


This forms comjiounds Mg'ChjOCaHfiO and l^IgClojGHaO. These 
results are sliovvn in Diagrams I and 11, and a glance is sufficient to 


In water. 


Per cent. 

B. p. 

3-38 

lor 

6-54 

102 

13-04 

105 

1G-6G 

107 

19-35 

109 

21-8 

111 


Diaguam 1. 



A. LiCl in alcohol. 
13. LiCl in water. 


C. MgCIs in water. 

D. MgClo in alcohol. 

E. CaClj in water. 

F. CiiCla in alcohol. 
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recognise the difference in the character of the effect of mercuric* 
chloride and of the other salts mentioned. The effects of the same- 
salts are alike in water and in alcohol. 


PlAGBAM IT. 



Per cent, of salt. 

The nature of a mercuric chloride solution has been examined by a 
second method, Henry’s law for the distribution of a gas between a 
space and a solvent can be applied to the case of a substance in solu¬ 
tion in two solvents which do not mix. Mercuric chloride is soluble 
in ether, and ether only dissolves slightly in water. Experiments 
were therefore made to find its law of distribution between these two 
solvents in the presence of one another. Aqueous solutions of various 
strengths were allowed to be in contact with ether for some days at the 
temperature of the room, and then equal volumes of each layer were 
drawn out and evaporated. The results were :— 


Per cent, of salt 
in aqueous layer. 


Ratio of division. 


1-4 

21 

6*9 


4*12 

4*37 

4-00 


The ratio of division io the ratio of the mass of salt in a certain 
volume of the ethereal solution to that in an equal volume of the 
aqueous layer. It will be observed that the last solution was some 
four times stronger than the first, and yet the ratio of division is- 
practically [the same. Experiments by Berthelot and Jungfleisch. 
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(Ann, Chim. PJiys, [4], 26, 39G) show that this ratio varies very 
rapidly for solutions which are good electrolytes, such as tartaric 
acid, for which the ratio is 133 --8 p, p being the number of grams 
of acid in 10 c.c. of the aqueous solution. 

This coefficient is constant on the assumption that the salt behaves 
as a gas in solution in two different solvents. 

A mercuric chloride solution in alcohol or in water differs very 
considerably in its specific electrical resistance from solutions of other 
salts. It is not far removed from that of distilled water. The fol¬ 
lowing measurements are by Mr. T. C. Fitzpatri<‘,k (Phil. Mag.^ 1887); 
K is the conductivity at 15”. 


equivalent in grams dissolved in 

K. 

250 c.c. of solvent. 

UgOlj 

water 

0-0000fi55 

— 

alcohol 

0 -ocKxioosoa 

MgCL 

water 

0-00817 


alcohol 

0 ‘000587 


If hydrochloric acid be boiled under constant pressure, it becomes 
stronger or weaker until it reaches a definite strength corresponding 
to that particular pressure. This was experimentally examined by 
Dittmar and Roscoo, w'ho found that the acid prepared in this way 
behaved like a liomogeneons liquid. Mercuric chloride is readily 
soluble in hydrochloric acid ; further, Ditte and others have pre- 
pajred crystalline compounds of it containing hydrochloric acid. 

Some ordinary hydrochloric acid was distilled until the thermometer 
standing in the vapour became steady at 107*63°, under a pressure of 
765 mm. The receiver was then changed, and about a litre of acid 
passing over at that temperature was collected. This was used as the 
solvent in the following boiling point determinations, which were 
made in the way described at the beginning of this paper:— 

Mercuric Chloride. 

In constant boiling HCl 
Per cent. 

5*6 
11*3 
18*5 
24*2 

These observations are shown in Diagram II. 

In a note on the compressibility of solutions (Phil, Mag.y July, 
1891), I have remarked that this property varies with the strength of 


B. p. 

107*63° 4- 0 *22° 
„ -f 0*43 
„ + 0*75 

,, + 1-08 
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the solution in a manner similar to the different cases described in 
this paper. We may summarise these cases into two groups, a, one 
in which the measure of the property is a simple function of the 
quantity of salt present; and, one in which the measure of the 
property depends on some higher power. Finally, it should be noticed 
that alcoholic solutions of many salts, CaClj, MgClg, ZnCh, LiCl, for 
example, have similar properties to the aqueous solutions of the same 
salts. This is contrary to Ostwald*s statement {Solutions^ English 
edition, p. 188), where he says that solutions of salts in alcohol are 
noi’mal. 


XXVII .—Ori Limettm, 

By William A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

In a paper read to the Chemical Society, nearly two years ago 
(Trans., 1890, 57, 323), Mr. C. R. Beck and I described, under the 
name limettin^ a substance obtained from the fruit of the lime. The 
original specimen of raw material having boon exhausted, I applied to 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, a director of the Montserrat Company, and he 
kindly supplied me with a considerable quantity of the deposit 
filtered from oil of limes after delivery in this country. This material, 
which presented the colour and aspect of butter, was much cleaner 
than the dried deposit first operated upon and, though saturated with 
the essential oil, was more easily purified. 

A small portion of it purified by crystallisation, first from alcohol 
rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, and subseqaently from 
pure methylated spirit, was found to melt at 146—147°. The melt¬ 
ing point of the specimen described in the former paper was 12F. 
Hence, though the analyses given were closely concordant, the ques¬ 
tion arose whether the substance first examined was a mixture of two 
closely allied substances, or whether it was merely contaminated 
with a small quantity of impurity which brought down the melting 
point. The appearance of both specimens was the same. In the 
first series of experiments, the limettin, supposed to be pure, was 
found to be converted by boiling with tty strong caustic alkali into 
a substance having the same appearance and general properties^ but 
melting at 147°, and this was supposed to be deacetylUmettin. It 
now turns out, however, that this is the pure limettin itself. 

To test this question, 18*46 grams of the original substance^ which 
.after the whole had been fused in the air-bath was found to melt 
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at 123°, was boiled for about 20 minutes with 54 gi’ams of caustic soda 
and 150 c.c. water. The alkaline yellow solution was then precipit¬ 
ated with hydrochloric acid, and the whole of the precipitate care¬ 
fully collected, washed, and dried. Tt weighed 18*29 grams. The 
mother liquors were found to contain mere traces of acetic acid, 
together with a small quantity of a sticky, brown matter soluble in 
ether. The treatment witli soda, therefore, does not extract an ap¬ 
preciable amount of anything from limettin, but it renders the Latter 
more easily capable of purification, for after crystallising the recovered 
substance, once from glacial acetic acid (which retained a little 
brown matter) and twice from methylated spirit, it melted at 
147—148°. After recrystallisation, it melted sharply at 147*5°. 

Hence it appears that the original limettin, meltiner at 121—128°, 
w’as contaminated witli a small quantity of a substance which is 
altered by heating with caustic alkali, but is precipitated fiom the 
solution by acids, along with the real limettin. This contamination 
probably consists of a kind of vegetable wax, of which some quantity 
was sepanited in the course of the crystallisations, and whicli seems 
to Ixi soluble to iibout the same extent as limettin in all the solvents, 
alcohol, acetic acid, toluene, <tc., which are available. 

The waxy matter separatt'd as far as possible from limettin melts 
IhjIow lOO^. 

The new supply of raw material was treated in the following 
manner:—It was first steam-distilled as long us oil came over. The 
residual yellow mass was semifluid, but solidilled on cooling. It was 
then treated with siic*(a‘ssivt‘ small ])urtions o\‘ boiling methylated 
spirit, and the nndissolved erode limettin piirititnl by crystallisation 
fi*om benzene or ioluem% ami again from alcohol. The yellowish, 
waxy matter is very difiicult to remove, but even when (juite pure, 
limettin is not wliite. It crystallises in ])risms, or luft.s of needles, 
which are of a pale-straw colour. It is easily soluble in liot alcohoL 
acetic acid,benzeiu*, or toluene, hut dissolves ver}’ sparingly in water 
or in light petroleum. Weak solutions of the pure substance in 
alcohol, acetic acid, toluene, or water exhibit a strong violet fluor¬ 
escence, the appearance of which is good evidence of its })urity,as the 
fluorescence is masked completely by iho presence of a very small 
quantity of tlie attendant yellow substance. 

Two combustions of the new substance crystallised from alkaline 
alcohol, and from toluene, gave the follow ing results : — 



Substance 

> COg 

HaO 

Ctirbon 

Hydrogen 

Exp. No, 

analysed. 

obtained. 

obtained. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 .... 

0*2924 

0-6815 

0-1339 

63-54 

5*0f> 

2 * * • • 

0*2922 

0-6814 

01337 

63-58 

5-06 



Mean percentages. 

. 63*56 

5*06 
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With the view of stadying the sbructare of limettin, among other 
experiments tried, a cold alkaline solution was treated with succes¬ 
sive doses of potassium permanganate. When an excess of the oxid - 
ising agent is used, abundance of oxalic acid and a very little acetic 
acid is formed, and nothing else. With a smaller quantity (25 grams 
of permanganate in 800 c.c. of water to 60 grams of limettin and 
t50 grams of potash in 200 c.c. of water), only brown tarry matters 
were formed, but a quantity of limettin remained unoxidised. This, 
when crystallised from alcohol, gave at first, and while the solutions 
were still brown, brilliant leaflets or scales totally different in aspect 
from pure limettin. But in proportion as the impurity was removed, 
the substance recovered, its usual form of pale-yellow prisms 
(m. p. 147°), the solutions of which exhibited the characteristic 
fluorescence. 

The presence of a very small quantity of the brown product of 
oxidation seemed to cause a complete change of crystalline habit. 

After this treatment, the limettin was deemed very pure, and was, 
therefore, analysed. The following are the results :— 


Exp. 

Substance. 

COo. 

II/). 

C p. c. 

n p. c. 

3 .... 

0.3008 

0-7029 

0-1343 

63-73 

4-95 

4.... 

0-3013 

0-7080 

0-13.59 

64-05 

5-01 

5.... 

0-1328 

0-3092 

0-0560 

63-48 

4-67 

6 .... 

0-2011 

0-4671 

0-0850 

63-35 

4-69 


Mean percentages. 

63-65 

4-83 


These numbers agree with the results of the first two combustions. 

When melted limettin is heated, it boils at about 200°, a con¬ 
siderable quantity distilling unchanged, even under ordinary atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. That it is unchanged is shown by its characteristic 
fluorescence, and by the melting point remaining unaltered, provided 
it is carefully recrystallised. In the former paper, the distilled pro¬ 
duct was supposed to contain about 1 per cent, more carbon, but the 
following analyses of the carefully purified substance show that this 
was an error due to imperfect purification :— ^ 


Exp. 

Substance. 

COj. 

HjO. 

C p. c. 

H p. c. 

7 .... 

0-2268 

0-5.310 

0-1005 

63-85 

4-92 

8 .... 

0-2241 

0-5224 

0-1007 

63-57 

4-99 

9 .... 

0-2342 

0-5464 

0-1049 

63-63 

4-97- 


Mean percentages. 

63-68 

4-98 


The mean results of the two series of combustions quoted in the 
former paper were— 
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Carbon. 63*14 and 63*29 

Hydrogen. 4*86 and 4*71 

Tlio substance analysed was, as already explained, not quite pure. 
The three series of analyses of the pure compound give the per¬ 
centages as stated above, namely : — 

ExpB. . • 1—2. 3—6. 7—0. 


Carbon. 63*56 63*65 63*68 

Hydrogen. 5*06 4*83 4*96 


Tlie formula adopted on the results of the old analyses was 
CicHuOfi. But there appears now to be no doubt that the composition 
of limettiu is really expressed by the formula C 11 H 10 O 4 , which 
corresponds equally well with the results of experiment:— 

Calculated for 

t -*-^ 

C,,Hi 0 O 4 . CJ6II14O6. 


Carbon. 64*07 63*57 

Hydrogen. 4 85 4*63 


Determination of Molecular Wci(jht, 
I. Depression of freezing point of acetic acid :— 


Limettin taken . 0*8579 

Acetic acid. 103*6161 

Freezing point of acetic acid. 3 120 ° 

,, solution. 2*970 


Depression 


0150 


K = 39, M = 


39 X 0*8579 x 100 
(hl5“>ri0301 


= 215. 


11 . Depression of freezing point of benzene :— 


Limettin taken . 0*7815 

Benzene „ . 85*609 


Freezing point of benzene.. 1*560° 

„ solution. 1*350 

0*210 


K = 49, M = 


49 X 0*7815 X 100 _ 
0*21 X 85*609 


The formula C 11 H 10 O 4 gives the molecular weight 206, 
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Action of Bromine on Limettin, 

When into a cold solution of limettin in benzene a solution of 
bromine in benzene is allowed to fall, drop by drop, an orange- 
coloured precipitate is formed so copiously that the liquid often 
becomes semi-solid. Affcer an excess of bromine has been added, 
the precipitate shrinks, and becomes paler in colour. Hydrogen 
bromide is immediately evolved. In order to prepare the bromo- 
derivative, the solution of limettin in benzene, toluene, or glacial 
acetic acid is poured into a solution of bromine in the same solvent, 
keeping the bromine throughout in excess. The precipitate is allowed 
to remain, in the presence of a slight excess of bromine, for about half 
an hour, and is then filtered off and crystallised from chloroform. It 
is very slightly sohible in spirit of wine. The bromo-compound is 
never quite white ; it forms scales or small prisms. 


Analysis. 

Preparation 1.—Toluene used as solvent:— 

0*2337 gram gave 0*2468 gram AgBr = 44*94 per cent. Br. 

Preparation 2.—Acetic acid as solvent:— 

0*3589 gram gave 0*3706 gram AgBr = 13*95 per cent. Bi*. 


Preparation 3.—Acetic acid as solvent: — 

0*3411 gram gave 0*3486 gram AgBr = 43*49 per cent. Br. 

A portion of Preparation 2 was dissolved in chloroform, bi*omine 
added, and the mixture heated in a sealed tube for about six hour's 
at 120—130”, and the product analysed. 

0*3406 gram gave 0*3500 gram AgBr = 44*81 per cent. Br. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, therefore, the compound 
contains not more than 44*8 to 44*9 per cent, of bromine, and this 
agrees closely with the number calculated from the formula C|,HHBr. 04 , 
which requires 43*95 per cent, of bromine. This point required 
careful examination, because it was found that chlorine produces 
i^n-chloro-substitution compound at once. 

Three other specimens of the bromo-compound were submitted to 
combustion, and gave the following results :— 


Carbon ... • 
Hydrogen .. 
Bromine •.. 


I. II. III. 

(With silver coil in front.) 

36-85 36*59 36*75 

2*64 2*74 2*91 

— — 43*23 


Calculated for 
Cnll8Br204. 

36*23 

2*19 

43*95 


The bromo-compound melts at 257® with decomposition. 
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Action of Chlorine on Limettin. 

Limettin was dissolved in glacial acetic acid and dry chlorine 
passed into the cold solution. A precipitate was at first formed which 
redissolved in presence of an excess of chlorine. After standing for 
some hours, the addition of water threw down a white precipitate, 
which was washed and crystallised from boiling methylated spirit, in 
which it was found to be more soluble than the broino-derivative. 


First Preparation, 


Exp. 

Substance. AgCl. 

Percentage of Cl. 

Mean. 

1 .... 

0-205r) 0-2f<4G 

94-25 

— 

2 .... 

0-0850 0-1189 

34-58 

34-41 


Second Freparation. 



Substunce. CO^. 

HoO. C p. c. 

II p. C 

8 .... 

0‘2r>33 0-3930 

0-O548 42-24 

2-40 

The formula CiiH‘;( 3 a 04 requires— 




Carbon . 

. 42-64 



Hydrogen. 

. 2 26 



Chlorine. 

. 34-40 



The chloro-eoinpound crystallises in perfectly white, silky needles. 
It melts at 188 5°, 

Action of Chlorine on Dibromolimcttiu, 

The dibromo-cornpound suspended in glacial acetic acid is treated 
with excess of chlorine in the cold. The bromo-compound dissolv^es, 
and on addition of water, after some time, a mass of coloinless, 
erystalline needles is deposited. After reerystallisation from toluene, 
the new compound melted at 

0T3r)5 gram substance gave 0T737 gram of mixed bromide and 
chloride of silver. 

The amount required by the formula CiiH 7 Br 2 C 104 is 0T766. 
Probably^ therefore, the replacement of the third atom of hydrogen 
by the chlorine was not quite complete, but the result is sufficiently 
near to establish the nature of the compound. 

Action of Oxidising Agents on Limettin. 

A 5 per cent, solution of chromic acid oxidises limettin completely 
into carbon dioxide and acetic acid. The action of permanganate has 
already been described (p. 346). 

VOL. LXI, 2 c 
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Nitric acid produces a red, resinous substance, which, by further 
action of the strong acid, dissolves, and a pale-yellow solution, con¬ 
taining abundance of oxalic acid, results. Dilute nitric acid (1 vol. 
of acid of sp. gr. 1*4, diluted with eight times its volume of water) 
slowly attacks limettin when gently heated. Effervescence, due to 
escape of carbon dioxide, continues for some time, and a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate is formed. This precipitate, filtered off and dissolved in boil¬ 
ing methylated spirit, gives tufts of small, yellow prisms, amounting 
to about 30 per cent, of the limettin employed. 

Analysis. 

Substance. COg. IlgO. C p. c. IT p. c. N p. c. 

0-2917 gave 0-.5657 0-1003 52 86 3*80 — 

0-2950 ’ „ 0-5733 0*0983 52*98 3 70 — 

0-3170 „ 15 c.c. N 2 at 19^ bar. 750*5 mm. = 5*4 

0 2226 „ 11*6 c.c. N 2 at 20°; bar. 749*1 mm. = 5*9 

These results correspond with the formula of a mononitro-limettin, 
CuH 9 (N 02 ) 04 , which requires 


Carbon. 52'54 

Hydrogen. 3*60 

Nitrogen. 5*53 


Action of Caustic Potash on Limettin, 

As explained in the former paper {he, clt., p. 325), limettin fused 
with potash gives phloroglucol with acetic acid and a little formic 
acid. No other acid has been detected, although the proportion of 
alkali and the time and temperature of fusion have been varied. 


Action of Hydriodic Acid on Limettin. 

Hydrochloric acid, even at 160°, produces no volatile alkyl chloi'ide, 
but when limettin is boiled with about 10 times its weight of hydr¬ 
iodic acid of sp. gr. 1-96, it evolves methyl iodide readily. 2 grams 
of limettin boiled with the acid, and the evolved vapour conducted 
first up an inverted Liebig condenser, which was allowed to become 
warm, and then into a bulb-tube kept at a temperature below 0°, gave 
2*37 grams of the methyl iodide. 

On the assumption that one methoxyl group is present, 2 grams of 
limettin should yield 1*37 grams of methyl iodide. It is, therefore, 
evident that two such groups are present. This hypothesis requires 
2*75 grams of methyl iodide. 
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Action of Hi/drafing Agents. 

Much diluted liydroehlorio or Rulpburio acid has no efiFect on 
liraettin. Potash dissolved in methyl alcohol, heated with liroettin 
at lt50°, leaves the fjreater part of it unchanged. The solntion yielHs 
\evy little acetic? acid, and sudicrient phloroglucol to produce a purple 
colour upon a slip of deal wood. Moderately strong sulphuric acid 
gave the best I'esults. 10 grams of limettin were heated to boiling 
for a few minutes with a mixture of 30 c.c. sulphuric acid and 30 c.c. 
Avafer. The* orange-coloured solution was poured into about 400 c.c. 
of water, and boiled for some time. The licjuid gives a purple colour 
to deal moistened with hydrochloric acid. ()r» cooling, the orange- 
tN»loured, resinous precipitate was filtered off, and the filtrate extracted 
with ether. The ethereal extract dissolved in a little alcohol mixed 
Avitii Avater, and tilt(‘red from resin, gavm, on standing, a small crop 
of prismatic? (?rystals. A few more were cjbtained by dissolving the 
orange resin in aleohol, and proceeding in the same way. The total 
yield, however, Avas very small, probably not more than a gram 
altogether. As it was necessary to economise, the new substance? was 
not submitted to combustion, but was purifi(?d, as far as possible, by 
rt‘<?rystallisation, and the product, which was nearly white, was heated 
at 100” Avith acetyl chloride in a sealed tube. On of)ening the tube, 
there Avas abundant escape of hydrogen chloride, and on eA^aporating 
tlie excess of the liquid, a residue was obtained Avliich crystallised 
from al(?ohol in small, colourless, brilliant prisms. To determine the 
acc'tyl in this compound, it was dried over and 0 74 gram was 

boiled Avith 25 c‘.c. of 5 ]>er cent. aquc*ous potash for about 20 minutes. 
I’ht' solution Avas then care fully distilled Avitli dilute sul})liuric acud, 
the distillate lumtralised Avith jmre barium carbonate, filtered, and 
the solution evaporated to dryness. The residual barium acetate, 
after drying at 139*^, weighed 0*048 gnim, and after treatment AAoth 
sulphuric acid, gave 0 588 gram of barium sulphate. These results 
c-orrespond respc‘ctively tc» 29’i per cent, and 29*3 per cent, of acetyl 
CiliiO. The formula Ci,Hio(f> 2 H 30 )a 05 requires 29*7 per cent. It 
is, therefore, the diaceiyl derivative of the hydroxy-compound formed 
from limettin by the addition of the elements of 1 mol. of water. 
As stated in the former paper, acetyl chloride has no action upon 
limettin itself, and acetic anh^^dride Avith zinc chloride causes blacken¬ 
ing. Hence, limettin contains no hydroxyl, but probably includes 
O 

/\ 

the group C—C, which, by the action of sulphuric acid and water, is 
converted into HO’C—C'OH. 

Limettin is not altered by phenylbydrazine. When boiled with 

2 c 2 
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alcoholic potash and excess of ethyl iodide for about five hours, a 
sticky, brown resin was formed, but the greater part of the limottin 
remained unchanged. Ifc, therefore, seems to be established that 
this compound contains no ICO group in any form corresponding to 
a ketone or an acid. 

Limettin in alcoholic solution is unchanged by the action of sodium 
amalgam. It gives no coloration with ferric chloride. 


Concluidon, 


The evidence afForded by the results of the experiments described 
in this paper leads to the conclusion that limettin does not ai^ree 
with any known compound. It has been shown to have the mulecular 
formula C 11 H 10 O 4 , which may be dissected in the following mannei*:— 


It behaves as a saturated compound, and, therefore, the structure 
of that part of the molecule which is represented above by tlie 
symbols C 3 HO 2 , is not at present clear, but further experiments are 
l>egun, with the object of clearing up this point. 

In conclusion, I desire to express rny obligations to Mr. J. H. Wilson 
and to Mr. J. H. Millar, students in tlie Inboratories of the Mason 
College, for the greater part of the analytical work i*equired in this 
investigation. 


Mason College^ Birmingham, 
February 12, 1892. 


XXVIII .—On the Search for a Cellulose-dissolving (Cyto-hydroJytic) 
Enzyme in the Eigestive Tract of certain Grain-feeding AtiimaLs, 

By Horace T. Brown, F.R.S. 

In a recent paper by myself and Dr. G. H. Morris (Trans., 1890, 67, 
497), it was shown that during the germination of the seeds of the 
grasses the vegetable cell-membrane, constituting the walls of the 
starch-containing cells of the endosperm, is attacked and dissolved by 
a cellulose-dissolving, or cyto-hydrolytic, enzyme. This enzyme is 
secreted by a special layer of cells constituting the epithelium of the 
scufellum, and the destruction of the cell-membrane which it brings 
about in the endosperm is a necessary preliminary to the action of the 
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diastase which is secreted by the same cells, and which, owing to its 
highly colloidal nature, can only gain access to the reserve-starch after 
the cell-tissue is broken down. 

Although the cell-membrane forming the wall of the starch-con- 
taining cells is, in most of the Grasses, very thin, it nevertheless con* 
stitutes a most formidable barrier to the passage of the extremely 
non-diffusible diastatic enzyme which is secreted by the embryo. The 
same high degree of indiffasibility also holds good with regard to the 
arnylolytic enz} mes of the saliva and the pancreas^ for when thin sec¬ 
tions of wheat, barley or rye (or, better still, the endosperm-cells of 
these seeds separated by maceration) are digested at 40° with highly 
active arnylolytic solutions derived from animal saliva or pancreatic 
secretion, I have always found that the starch-granules contained in 
the cells whose walls are intact resist the action of the enzyme for a 
very considerable time, in some cases even for days, wliilst, on the 
other hand, if the cell-wall is ruptured, the enzyme gains ready 
access to the starch, which it completely dissolves in a very few 
hours, 

A consid(>ration of these results, and of my previous observations 
on the [>r(»cesses of animal digestion, led me to anticipate that in 
t h()se cases where an aninial is able quickly and readily to digest the 
uncooked starch-contents of grain, there should be found in their 
economy some provision for removing the investing cell-membrane 
amt bringing the contained starch-granules ami proteids within the 
sphere of acttioii of the arnylolytic and proteolytic enzymes of the 
dig(*stive ti’a(*t. 

The digestion of raw, unaltered starch takes place, as is well 
known, after the contents of tlie stomach have passt^d through the 
pylorus into the small intestine, for little or no action on the starch- 
granules can be detected until after they have been hooded with the 
mixed biliary and pam’reatic secretions.^ 

When a pq/ which has been fasted for 48 hours is fed with barley- 
?neal from three to four hours before death, and the contents of 
various portions of the duodenum are examined, it is found iu all 
cases that scarcely a trace of the original parenchymatous cell-walls 
of the barley-endosperm can be recognised. The starch-granules, 
which are being mpidly and visibly acted on by the pancreatic secre- 

♦ It iR true that the mixed Raliva of some animals 1 as a very marked amylo- 
hydrolytic power, especially on starch which lias been previously gelatinised, but 
its ac^tion in the case of ungelatiihsod siareli must be very feeble indeed during the 
short period of mastication, and |K)wer in this direction must be quickly arrested 
by the natural acids of the stoinai^li. In the case of some animals, notably the horse, 
the mixed saliva possesses no starch-transforming power. (F. Smith, Veterinary 
Journ., No. 156, 1888.) 
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tion, are all free from their cell-envelopes^ the endosperm of the grain 
"being in fact as completely broken down and disintegrated as it is 
under the action of its own embryo during the natural processes of 
germination.* 

It seemed of considerable interest to ascertain if this well-marked 
dissolution of cellulose, and consequent exposure of the starch to the 
action of the digestive enzymes, could be in any way referi’ed to the 
secretion of a cyto-hydrolyst by any portion of the digestive tract or 
by the secretory organs connected therewith, or if it is due to otlier 
causes. 

The general question of the digestibility of cellulose by animals has 
not lacked workers, of whom may be mentioned Mofraeislor, Henne- 
berg and Stohmann, Schmulewitseh, and Tappeiner, but the work of 
most of these observers is much diminished in value by the fact that 
no care was taken by proper antiseptic treatment to differentiate tlu^ 
action of micro-organisms from that of the soluble enzymes. This 
objection does not, however, apply to the work of Tappeiner (Zeit. 
Bidh^ 1884, 20 , 52, 215 ; ibid., 1888, 24 , 105), which is by far the 
most important contribution to the subject, Tappeiner sets himself 
to answer the following questions :— 

T, In wliat section of the digestive canal does the dissolution of 
cellulose take place P 

2. Is it brought about by organisms or by an enzyme ? 

In attempting to answer these questions experimentally, the con¬ 
tents of the particular pni't of the digestive canal under experiment 
were divided into three portions. 

(a) was boiled in order to destroy both organised and unorganised 
ferments, (h) was kept for some time under as nearly as possible the 
natural conditions of the contents of the digestive canal, so as to 
allow the natural digestive and fermentative processes to continue, 
(c) was treated with antiseptics (chloroform or thymol), so as to pre¬ 
vent the action of the organisms, but not that of the enzymes. 

These experiments Avere made upon cow^s fed with hay, tlie contents 
of (1) the first stomach, (2) the middle of the small intestine, and 
(3) the coBCum and neighbouring parts of colon being removed for 
examination. 


* The thick cell-walls of the so-called aleiironc-laTcr (Kleherscliieht) remain 
intact in the small intestine, Lut of the cell-walls of the slarehy poHions of tin* 
endosperm only mere vestiges remain, and these for the most part consist of the 
older portions of the endosperm-tissue, wliich lie on the ventral side of t)ie grain, 
in close proximity to the funiculus. It is just these portions of the cellular tissue 
which resist for the longest time the solvent action of the cyto-hydrobst during 
germination, and when sections of the grain are submitted to the action of the 
cyto-hydrolyst hi vitro. 
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The cellulose in the partially digested food was determined by 
boiling successively with 1 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, 1 per 
cent, solution of caustic potash, and, lastly, washing with alcohol and 
ether. 

Tappeiner concludes from his experiments that there is a certain 
amount of dissolution of cellulose in the first stomach of ruminants, 
and that organisms are concerned in this ; whether an enzyme also 
plays any part is left uncertain. The small intestine appears to play 
no part in the dissolution of cellulose, but in the large intestine cellu¬ 
lose is dissolved concurrently with a fermentation produced by 
organisms. 

This work of Tappeiner, interesting though it is, as throwing light 
upon the digestibility and nutritive value of more or less lignitied 
cellulose, doe.s not, on examination, help ns to any conclusion as to 
the dissolution of tlie thin, soft, parenchymatous walls of the endo¬ 
sperm of the Grasses. The dissolution of these cell-walls is of little 
or no importance to the animal economy from any direct nutritive 
value which they possess, hut their removal, as we have seen, is of tlie 
highest im[)()rtaiice indirectly. 

I have already stated that the 'poaf^mortiin examination of the con¬ 
tents of the duodenum of a pig, killed when in full digestion of a 
feed of barley-meal, clearly indi<rates that the cell-walls of the grain 
endosperm are already dissolved by the time the food reaches this 
pcjrtion of the digestive tract. My attention was consequently first 
directed to the pdticreas, as it seemed somewhat probable that this 
great seat of starcli and j>roteid-dissolving (uizymes might also be 
instrumental in secreting the cellulose-dissolving enzyiiie of which I 
was in search. 

J have examined the fiancreas of pig, horse, oa\ and sheep, the gland 
being in eaeli case derived from perfectly healthy animals, and in 
some cases when the processes of digestion were in full activity, that 
is, at a time when it would be almost certain that the gland was 
secreting everything of which it was capable. 

Extracts* were made by digt'sting the finely comminuted gland for 
several days in chloroform water, and filtering off the clear liquid. 
This filtrate was examined for a cytohydrolyst by immersing in it 
thin sections of the endosperm of liarley, and observing the cell-walls 
from time to time under the mici*oscope. Various temperatures were 
employed for the digestions, ranging from 15° to 40 ', but althougU 
the starcli granules of the sections were all sooner or later dissoivetl 
by the amylo-hydrolyst of the animal extracts, not the slightest 

* My warmest thunks are due to Mr. Baden Bonger for kindly undertaking to 
prepare fur rue these extracts of pancreas, and also some of the extracts of the 
mucous membrane of stomach mentioned later on. 
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evidence could ever be obtained of any action on the celUwalls 
themselves. 

These experiments were repeated so frequently, and with so many 
variations, as to leave no room for doubt that amongst the several 
digestive enzymes secreted by the pancreas we certainly cannot 
number one having the power of dissolving parenchymatous cellulose. 

In the year 1880, I pointed out (llrown and Heron, Proc. Boy. 8oc.^ 
1880, 394) that certain portionvS of the small intestine possess the 
power of secreting hydrolysing enzymes, but the necessity of examin¬ 
ing tliis portion of the digestive tract, and the biliary secretion, for 
a cellulose-dissolving enzyme was rendered unnecessary by my dis¬ 
covering that the breaking down of the cell-walls has already taken 
place before the stomach-contents have passed through the pylorus. It 
was in the stomach itself therefore, or in the salivary glands, that 
the search had now to be continued. 

Mixed human saliva, although so intensely active on starch, was 
found to be quite powerless to effect any change in the cell-membrane 
of sections of barley^ potato^ carrot,, turnip^ both in the cold and 
at 40'^. It seemed, however, quite possible that a cyto-hydrolytic 
action might be found in the saliva of a grain*feeding animal, and 
yet be absent from the saliva of man, who has for so many ages taken 
most of his starch-containing food in a cooked form. 

In order to test this, a quantity of the mixed saliva of the horse was 
obtained by the subcutaneous injection of a small quantity of pilo¬ 
carpine. 

When digested with barley sections, which are particularly vv(dl 
suited for experiments of this class, no trace of action on tin* cell- 
walls could be detected, the times of digestion varying from 7 liours 
to 7 days, and the temperatni’es from 28^ to 40®. 

As the mixed saliva of the horse is slightly alkaline, and as both 
the cyto-hydrolyst and diastase have their action intensified in a 
very slightly acid medium, a further experiment was made after 
rendering the saliva very faintly acid with formic acid, but here 
again the results were entirely negative. 

It is pretty evident it is in the stomach itself that we must search for 
the cause of the dissolution of the cell-membrane of the starch- 
containing cells of the ingested grain. 

That it is important to the animal economy that this should be the 
seat of action is rendered clear by the consideration that the proteo¬ 
lytic ferment or ferments which are secreted by the peptic glands 
are, like the amylolytic enzymes, capable of traversing thin cell- 
membranes only with extreme slowness, and although it may not be 
a matter of importance that the starch shall be completely liberated 
at so early a point in the passage of the food through the body, yet 
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it cannot be a matter of indifference to have the proteid portion of 
the cell-contents broupfht into intimate contact with the peptonising 
secretions, so that the whole of the proteolytic work may not be lelt 
to the pancreatic secretion. 

My observations and experiments, as regards the contents of the 
stomach, have all been made upon the horse and the pig, the food in 
the case of the first-mentioned animal being oats, and in the case of 
the second coarsely ground harleij-'ineal. 

Tlie horses were in all cases healthy animals which had died or had 
been destroyed fi’om accidental causes, and which had been fed at a^ 
determinate time before death. The stomach-contents were generally 
placed at once in alcohol.* 

An experimental method was possible with regard to the pigs, 
which were killed in the ordinary way for food^ full facilities being 
afforded for feeding the animals at any desired time before death, 
and in any desired manner, 

dduj observed disapjiearance of the eell-membrane during primary 
digestion may' be due to one or more of the following causes ;— 

1. To meclianical disintegration brouglit about by the “churning” 
and “propulsive” movements of the stomach during digestion. 

2. I’o the action of the natural acids of the stomach, which may 
bring about the dissolution of the cellulose either (a) by direct 
hyiirolysis, or (h) by' converting a zy'inogeii of tlie grain into an 
ac t i V e cy t o -1»y d ro 1 y'st, 

d. do the action of a special enzyme secreted by some portion of 
the mu(‘ous mtmibrane of the stomach. 

4, To the clii-eet t>r indirect action of living viicro-organisms. These 
may break down the cell-wall by'— 

(«.) A direct attack of the living organism witliout the interven¬ 
tion of a secreted enzyme : 

(fc.) A j)r(‘vious secretion by^ the organism of a special cyto- 
bydrolyst: 

(c.) An indirect production of a cyto-hy'drolvst bv the modification 
of some of the constituemts of the grain by' the vital pro¬ 
cesses of the n)irro-organism8. 

N.H.—This lattc'r case w'ould be analogous to the intensi¬ 
fication of diastatic powder in an aqueous extract of barley, 
when this is submitted for a few hours at 30° to the action 
of ordinary y'east {vide Brown and Heron, Trans., 1879, 35 , 
653). 

* T must here express my great indebtedness to Professor Fred. Smith of the 
Army Veterinary School, Aldershot, for frequently placing at my disposal material 
derived from the post mortem examination of horses, and for the collection of the 
horse saliva to wliich reference has already been made. 
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5. To the self-digestion of the food under the influence of a cyto- 
hydrolyst pre-existent iu.the grain before ingestion. 

It now becomes necessary to examine these various possible cases 
in detail, with a view to determine the vcra caicsa of the disappearance 
of the cell-membrane. 

1. That the destruction of the coil-wall is not brought about 
mechanically by the “ churning ” of the partially fluid contents of the 
stomach is abundantly proved by every specimen of the stomach- 
contents which I have examined. The cell-membrane is dissolve*! 
without previous mechanical disintegration, and all the consecutive 
stages of dissolution can be traced microscopically, commencing witli 
a slight swelling of the cell-wall, and an increased visibility of 
its stratification, and terminating with the complete disappearance of 
the minute spindle-shaped fragments into which the cell-wall is 
resolved. Tliese phenomena are, in fact, exactly similar to those 
which have been described as occurring during the disappearance of 
the cell-walls in germination (Brown and Morris, Trans., 1890, 57 , 
468). 

2. The acids of the stomach are certainly not instrumental in dis¬ 
solving the cell-membrane, as is proved by the following facts:—A. 
pig which had been fasted for 54 hours was fed with barley-men I 
3^ hours before death. The partially digested meal, on microscopical 
examination, showed that the parenchymatous cell-walls of the barley- 
endosperm had already been completely dissolved. The stomach- 
contents, on filtration, yielded a tiltrat/e which was intensely active in 
dissolving cellulose, as indicated by the complete disa[)[)earancc 
within a few hours of the cell-walls of barley sections immersed in 
it.* This filtrate had an acidity equal to O’11 per cent. H(’l, but 
sincoj, after boiling, it completely lost its power of attacking cellulose, 
it is sufficiently evident that its activity as a cyto-hydrolyst was in 
no wise due to the acid it contained. 

I have found that a 0 2 per cent, solution of HCI, wliieh is, I 
believe, the maximum amount of acidity of gastric juice, does not 
hydrolyse the cell-rnernbrane of the endosperm of the grasses at 88® 
to 40"". At most, the cell-walls, after a considerable time, show 
slight signs of swelling up, but no dissolution takes place. 

Although the evidence is so strongly against the stomach acids 
having any cyto-hydrolytic effect, it was considered desimble to 
ascertain if the conditions mentioned in 2(5) could bring about any 
such result, that is, if the acids of the stomach could have an indirect 

♦ It must be understood throughout this paper that all such experiments w< re 
conducted with antiseptic precautions, either cliloroform or thymol, usually the 
former, being employed. 
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influence by converting any one of the food constituents of the nature 
of a zymogen into an active cyto-hydrolyst, a fact which has not been 
altogether unsuspected in the history of the analogous enzyme starch- 
diastase. 

An aqueous extract of a raw barley which was absolutely devoid 
of any cyto-hydj*olytic power was digested at 88° for 20 hours with 
O'12 per cent, of HCl, that is, with an amount of acid about equal to 
that of the stomach-contents. The aqueous extract so treated was 
found after the digestion to be as free from any cellulose-dissolving 
power as it was before such treatment. 

8. 1 have made a very large number of experiments on the stomach 
of the pig in order to ascertain if any positive evidence can be ob¬ 
tained of the secretion of a special cellulose-dissolving enzyme by any 
])art of the mucous membrane. At the outset it was found impossible 
to prepare a filtered aqueous infusion of the comminuted mucous 
membrane of the stomach having the slightest action on cellulose, no 
mutter whether these infusions had been made with neutral cliloro- 
forrii-water, or wdth chloroform-water to which C l per cent, of acetic 
or liydrochloric acid had been added. 

As it had been observed during an investigation upon the hydro¬ 
lytic enzymes of the small intestine (Brown and Heron. Vroc. Hoy. 
Hoc.., 1880, p. 899) that far more pronounced hydrolytic effects can be 
obtained from the comminuted tissue itself tlian from its aqueous 
infusion, a now series of experiments was commenced in which the 
mucous mernbrauc of the stomach was previously rubl)(‘d up with 
clean quartz-sand and water to which chloroform had been added. 
The test sections of barley endosperm were subsequently immersed 
directly into the turbid infusion so prepared, the digestions being 
carri(‘d on afterwards at temperatures varying from 28'^ to 40 

Similar infusions wei'e also made with glycerine, thes(‘ being 
largely diluttnl with water prior to testing for their action on cellu- 
loso. 

Since there is a considerable difference in size, shape, and structuie 
between tluj peptic glands of the j)ylorie and cardiac ends of the 
stomach, a difference which is probably indicative of some variations 
of function, care was taken to prepare infusions of the mucous mem¬ 
brane from both these regions of the stomach. ^Moreover, as the 
activity of the peptic glands is greatest w'hile the processes of diges¬ 
tion are in full progress, in some of my experiments the animals were 
killed and the dissection made wdtliin a short time of their being fed. 

In all the numerous experiments, varied in every possible way, 
absolutely no evidence could be obtained of the secretion by the maeons 
membrane of the stomach of an enzyme capable <f producing those phe¬ 
nomena of cellulose dissolution which are so well marked in the stomach- 
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contents of a grain-fed animal within a short time of the ingestion of 
food. 

4. At first sight it did not seem at all improbable that the disso¬ 
lution of the cellulose might be brought about either directly or 
indirectly by the micro-organisms present in all tl^e stomach-contents 
which I have hitherto examined. 1 have already signified the three 
possible ways in which such organisms may be supposed to act. 

The microbes of the stomach have been investigated, in the first 
place, by De Bary (Archiv fur exp. Fathologie und Fharmarologle, 20 » 
24-3), and more recently by Abelous {Recherches sur les Microbes de 
VFstomac. Paris, 1889). The general conclusions arrived at by 
Abelous are that the micro-organisms do not for the most part 
exercise an important action upon the food in the stomach, where the 
conditions for their multiplication and functioning are unfavourable, 
owing, in the first place, to the short time the food remains in the 
stomach, and in the second place to the acid reaction of the stomach- 
contents. It is only wheti the chyme passes into the intestine that 
the full effect of these micro-organisms begins to be felt. 

Amongst the numerous organisms described by Abelous, the 
Bacillus hutyricus {Clostridium hufyricuin) stands out pre-eminently 
as a destroyer of cellulose. As I found this organism fairly abundant 
in the stomach-contents both of the pig and of the horse, I originally 
had the intention of preparing pure cultures of this bacillus for pur¬ 
poses of experiment upon cellulose, but this was rendered unneces¬ 
sary by the unmistakable results afforded by the mixed cultures. 

We have already seen that when a pig has been fed with barley- 
meal, the acid-filtrate from the semi-fluid contents of the stomach is 
strongly cyto-hydrolytic. It would appear probable, thertdore, that if 
this action is due either directly or indirectly to the multiplication of 
micro-organisms, we ought to be able to imitate the pheiiomerion in 
vitro by inoculating a mixture of barley-meal and water with the 
mixed stomach organisms and incubating at a suitable temperature ; 
taking care, of course, to employ a barley which does not, in the first 
instance, possess any cellulose-dissolving power. 

The following experiment was consequently made :—A Californian 
barley, the aqueous infusion of which was absolutely without any 
action on cellulose, was coarsely ground and mixed with cold water at 
the rate of 100 grams of the meal to 250 c.c. of water. This “ mash,” 
after inoculation with a few drops of the washings of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach of a recently-killed pig, was digested at 
36^ for 20 hours.* 

* In anticipation of the production of a cyto-hydroljst under the influence of the 
organisms, another portion of the ** mash,** or clear liquid as the ca»e might be, 
wa« always digested alongside with the addition of a little chloroform. If the por** 
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On examination at the end of that time, the mash had acquired the 
strong disagreeable odour peculiar to the contents of an aniinars 
stomach when digestion is in progress, and differing in a marked 
degree from the pure butyric odoiii* evolved from a mash simply 
infected with the organisms natuially adherent to the extei ior of the 
grain. 

The fermenting mass was swarming with the bacilli, bacteria, and 
micrococci of the stomach, but, notwithstanding that these organisms 
were much more abundant than is usually observed in stomach-contents, 
the cell-walls of the endosperm of the grain vjere still intact^ ornl the 
filtratefroyn the mixture jiossessed no power of dissolving pareurhymaions 
ce.llulose^in both these respects differing very much from the stomach- 
contents of an animal recently fed with barley-meal. 

When a freshly-prepared aqueous extract of barley (prepared, of 
course, from a proved non-cyto-hydrolytic grain) was sterilised an«l 
inoculated in the same manner with a few drops of the washings of 
a stomach, the liquid, as the organisms multiplied, also acquired the 
characteristic smell of animal digestion. When thin sections of 
barley endosperm were iinmersed in this liquid teeming with the 
mixed stomach-organi.sms, no action on the cell-membrane could be 
detect(^d until several days had elapsed. After continuing digestion 
for five days at 40', some little action was perceptible, but it pro¬ 
ceeded with extreme slovvrn'ss. The slight action observed in this 
case was evidently due to a direct attack of the organisms on the cell- 
wall without the secretion of a soluble enzyme, for the action was at 
once ari'ested by the addition of a trace of chloroform. The pheno¬ 
mena have nothing in common with those observed during animal 
digestion. 

1 have repeated these experiments many times and in various ways, 
employing in some cases sligiitly acid solntions, in order to imitate 
more closely the natural processes of digestion. The results are 
uniformly consistent, and clearly indicate that the disappearance of 
parenchymatous cellulose during the early stages of animal digustion 
is not due to the intervention of micro-organisms. It is true that 
certain of these micro-organisms, especially Clostridium hntyricum, 
have the power of slowly attacking cellulose, but the time w hich they 
require to produce any appreciable result in this direction, and the 
difficulty they experience in reproducing themselves in an acid 
medium, such as the contents of the stomach, render it in the highest 
degree improbable that they exert the smallest influence upon the 
parenchymatous oell-w^all whilst the food remains in the stomach. 

tion without ehlorotorm became cyto-bydrolytic, wliilst that to which chloroform 
had been added remained without action on cellulose, it is evident that in the 
former case the action could only be attributable directly or indirectly to organisms. 
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5. By a process of exhaustion we have arrived at the only remain¬ 
ing explanation of the destruction of the cell-membrane during 
digestion, that is, that it is dissolved in the stomach by a cyto-hydrolyst 
pre-existent in the grain before ingestion. I was for some time unpre¬ 
pared to accept this as a full explanation of the facts, but direct 
experiments have fully confirmed the view, and that none of the other 
possible causes which I have cited contribute in any degree to the 
observed results. 

It was stated in a recent paper by myself and G. H. Morris (loc. 
cit.)^ that the cellulose-dissolving enzyme which is of so much indirect 
importance to the plantlet during the germination of the seeds of the 
Grasses is not pre-existent in the seed during its resting stage, but 
is a product of the germinative processes. Noav, although this is 
strictly true as regards the morphologically perfect and highly 
matured Californian barley which was used during the greater part 
of that research, I find that it is not strictly true of all barley or 
Grasses, especially of much of the barley grown in this country under 
somewhat imperfect climatic conditions.* This, as a rule, contains, 
even in its resting state, a very appreciable amount of cellulose-dis¬ 
solving enzyme. 

The presence of the enzyme in these cases is demonstrable in the 
cold-water extract of the grain, and its influence in self-digestion of 
the cellulose is often distinctly noticeable when the coarsely ground 
meal is digested with water at 35—40*" for a short time. 

I have also found evidence of the existence of a cyto-hydix)ly8t in 
rye^ but of all grain hitherto examined it is most abundant and most 
active in oats., an aqueous infusion of raw oats being, in fact, much 
more strongly cyto-hydrolytic than an extract made from an equal 
weight of air-dried barley malt. This great cellulose-dissolving 
activity of oats fully explains a fact which I have often observed 
during the progress of this enquiry, namely, tlie extraordinary rapidity 
with which the endosperm of the oat is disintegrated in the early 
stages of digestion in the stomach of the horse, a disintegration which 
is mainly due to the complete disappearance of the cell-membrane of 
the grain endosperm. 

It seems to me that the very high estimation in which oats are 
held as a food-stuff may be distinctly correlated with their richness 
in the cyto-hydrolyst, which enables the reserve substances enclosed in 
the endosperm cells to come readily under the influence of the diges¬ 
tive secretions. 

In order io determine if the whole of the cyto-hydrolyst in the 
animal stomach is due to self-digestive action of the food-stuff, or 

• Afi a rule, those barleys which are grown under the most perfect conditions of 
climate contain the least cjto-bydrolyst in their resting state* 
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if the acimal by secretory processes contributes towards the result 
something which cannot be imitated in vitro, the following experi¬ 
ments, wliich may be regarded as crucial, w^ere instituted. 

Two pigs, A and B, whicli had been fasted for three days, in order 
to ensure a complete emptying of the stomach, were fed as follows :— 

A. With a coarsely ground meal derived from a t^arley which had 

heen proved to he perfectly free from any cellulose-dissolving 
enzifnie. 

B. With the same meal as above, with the addition of 10 per cent. 

of an air-dried barley malt, which was, of course, highly cyto- 
hydrolytic. 

After the lapse of three hours, both animals were killed and their 
stomach-coiiteiils were at once examined. 

In A the barley-meal presented exactly the same appearance as 
Avhen first administered to the animal. The coarse fragments of 
endosperm were still tough and unaltered, and under the microscope 
it was seen tliat the cell-walls had suffered no dissolution. 

The stomach contents of B, on the other hand, presented a totally 
different appearaiice. Very few fragments of the starchy endosperm 
were intind, and the fe>v which were still coherent showed a marked 
softening and tendency to fall to pieces. Under the microscope the 
cell-walls were seen to he to a great extent destroyed, the cell-con¬ 
tents being libtTated and disintegrated. 

This experiment conclusively proves that the animal it.self, besides 
jiffordinijf a favourable temperature, a suitable mixture of fluid, and 
])!enty of mechaTn'eal movement, does not contribute to t he dissolution 
of tlie cell-m(*riihraTie, wliich is wholly brought about by the enzyme 
pre-existfoif in the grain. When this special cellulose-dissolving 
(mzyme is ahsent from the food, no dissolution of the cell-wall occurs 
in the stomach. 

Tliere can no doubt, as regards the experiments jn.st desci'ibed, 
that the stoniach-contimts of animal B would enter the small intestine 
in a condition far more ready to be acted upon and absorbed than 
would the stomach-eontents of animal A. 

The relative value of malted and uninalted barley as a food for 
stock has been the subject of a long investigation at Rothamsted, and 
the results were embodied in an elaborate report to the Boaini of 
Trade by Sir John B. Lawes, in the year 18G(). These results, which 
are consistent with those obtained in 1845-4G by Drs. Thomas and 
Robert Dundas Thomson, conclusively indicate that with cows, oxen, 
sheep, and pigs, “ a given weight of barley is more productive, both of 
the milk of cows and of the increase in live weight of fattening 
animals, than the amount of malt and malt-dust that would be pro- 
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daced from it” (Report, p. 33), but it is farther stated that common 
experience seems to show that a certain amount of malt is beneficial 
when given in admixture and in change witli other food to young 
and weakly animals, or in “ making up ** or “ finishing for exhibition 
or sale. 

The condimeyi/al value of malt, when used in small quantities as an 
addition to the food of sheep or horses, hns also more receotly been 
insisted upon by Mr. Frederic Beard {Jonrn. Boy. Agrlcult, Soc., 17, 
86,1881). 

From the results of the observations I have recorded in this paper, 
it seems in the highest degree probable that the presen(;e of a cyto- 
hydrolyst, and its amount, in the food of grain-feeding animals may 
be a factor, and perhaps a very important one, in their nutrition ; for 
the more or less complete preliminaiy prepaiation of the food in the 
stomach cannot be a matter of indifference to the animal f»h 3 'sio- 
logically. This being the case, the favourable results obtained in 
certain feeding experiments b\" the addition of a small cpiantiiy 
of malt as a condiment f(jr the tirst time receive an adequate explana¬ 
tion. 

The malt employed by Mr. Beard had been dried at a temperature 
not exceeding 100" F., and must consequently have been highly cyto- 
hydrolj'tic and able readil}" to produce a eom)))ete solution of the cell- 
walls, a solution which appears to be so essential a preliminary to the 
transformation and assimilation of the cell-contents, both in the 
vegetable processes of digestion as they occur during the germination 
of seeds, as well as in the analogous digestive processes which occur 
in the alimentary tract of animals. 


XXIX.— The Volumetric Ttsiimation of Mercui'y. 

Bj Chapman Jones. 

Having need of a more rapid process for the estimation of mercnrj' 
than the usual gravimetric methods, I naturally turned to the use of 
potassium cyanide, as described by J. B. Haiinny (/. Chem. Soc., 1873, 
26, 565). This process takes advantage of the fact that ammonia pro¬ 
duces no precipitate in a solution of mercuric cyanide, and consists 
in rendering the neutral mercury solution turbid by the addition of 
ammonia, and then adding a solution of potassium cyanide until tlio 
turbidity is removed. The mercuiy present is proportional to the 
potassium cyanide necessary. 
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R. V. Tuson and E. Neieon {J. Ghem, Soc,, 1877, ii, 679) have some¬ 
what modified this process in order to make it more readily applicable 
to acid flolntions of mercury salts.* They find that the amount of 
ammonium salts present must not exceed from 10 to 16 times the 
weight of the mercury compound, as much ammonium salt prevents 
'the precipitation by ammonia. But sulphates, nitmtes, chlorides, or 
acetates of potassium or sodium may be present to 1000 times the 
weight of mercury salt without interfering Avith the reaction. Their 
general method, therefore, consists in dissolving the mercury com¬ 
pound in acid, as may be coin^enient, adding a little ammonium 
chloride, and then potassium carbonate, until an opalescent precipi¬ 
tate appears. The cyanide solution is then added as before. They 
give experiments showing the trustworthiness of the process as 
applied to the nitrate, sulphate, acetate, oxalate, sebate, and citrate 
of mercury; and state that the presence of nitrates, sulphates, chlor¬ 
ides, acetates, oxalates, citrutes, and butyrates of potassium, sodium, 
(mlcium, and magnesium, and organic matter as far as tested, does 
not interfere with the accuracy of the method. 

From my experience, T cannot affirm that these methods of Avorking 
are satisfactory. Thei*e is considerable uncertainty as to the end of 
the i*eaction, because less potassium cyanide will effect a clearance if 
longer time is alloAved. Hannay himself finds this to be the case, 
and suggests limiting the time, between tlie addition of the final 
drops, to one minute. Tuson and Neison suggest half a minute. 
Less than this AA^onld be useless, as the precipitate is tardily dissolved 
by the cyanide. But I find that such a time limit is not satisractor}^ 
as the precipitate is not alway’s equally soluble in the cyanide ; it is 
liable to differ iii its state of aggregation. Nor is it possible to keep 
it doAvn to a mere opalcsccncc, for, as Hannay obsei-A^es, if but little 
ammonia is added, the cyanide increases the precipitate until about 
half the necessary quantity has been added. I haA^' found A^ariations 
to the extent of about 1 ])er cent, from this cause. 

On applying the A'ariation of Tuson and Neison to acid solutions of 
mercury, a smaller cjuantity of cyanide cleared the solution. The 
deficiency was generally about 6 per cent., but in one case it AA^as no 
loss than 30 per cent. The suspicion that this ariornalj' AV'as due to 
the presence of carbonic anhydride was confirmed by the following 
obsei'A^ations:—By boiling out the carbonic anhydride from the last- 
mentioned solution, and allowing it to stand for a short time, a pre- 

* In their paper they recommend the preparation of a solution of potassium 
cyanide containing 17 grams to tl)c litre. This is cTidently a misprint, as 7 grams 
gires a solution of about the required strength. The figure 17 is reproduced in the 
fourth and fifth editions of Sutton^s Manual. 1 hare not been able to see a copy 
of the sixth edition. 
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cipitate settled down, which, however, adhered to the flask, so that it 
was not practicable to titrate it with more cyanide. On boiling off 
the carbonic anhydride before titrating, the normal amount of cyanide 
was required. On the other hand, on passing a current of carbonic 
anhydride into a solution left turbid because of the addition of an 
insufficiency of potassium cyanide, a large amount of clearing action 
was observed. The addition of potassium bicarbonate also had a 
clearing effect. 

These difficulties and uncertainties can, I find, be entirely elimi¬ 
nated, and the process reduced to a series of operations which are 
comparatively simple and rapid, by performing the titration in an 
entirely different manner from either variation suggested by the 
authors referred to. I employ a solution of mercuric chloride con¬ 
taining 0*01 gram of metal per cubic centimetre, and a solution of 
crystallised potassium cyanide made by dissolving 7 grams to the litre, 
the exact value of which is found by titrating it against the mercury 
solution. Strong ammonia diluted to ten times its bulk, and some 
diluted to fifty or a hundred times its bulk, are convenient. 

If the mercury solution is not fit for titration, the metal is precipi. 
tated as sulphide, which, after washing, is washed off the filler and 
allowed to subside ; the (^lear water is then decanted off, and aqua regia 
added to the moist residue. The precipitate, witli the j)aper it is on, 
might doubtless be treated direct with aqua regia, as Tiison and Neison 
found that organic matter, so far as tliey tried it, does not influences 
the result. To avoid the possibility of volatilising tlie mercury salt, 
the aqua regia is allowed to act in the cold, lii a few hours, some¬ 
times in far less time, the residue is of a pure yellow colour, and the 
solution may be diluted and filtered. The solution, or an aliquot 
part, of it, is then coloured distinctly with litmus extract, treated 
with successive small quantities of powdered potassium carbonate 
until alkaline, warming but slightly, and then rendei’ed just acid 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, with subsequent boiling to j'oriiove the 
carbonic anhydride. The mercury is not precipitated at all, unless 
the carbonic anliydricte is boiled out before acidifiiaitioii. After 
cooling, the dilutest ammonia mentioned above is addtd, a drop at a 
time, until the litmus in the solution shows that the excess of acid is 
very slight, or in just insufficient quantity to produce a permanent 
precipitate. A quantity of cyanide solution, which is known to be in 
excess of that required, is added, and, as a guide for the first tltiution, 
the ammonia may be added until a slight precipitate is produced, and 
cyanide until the solution is cleared. Two or three drops (not more) 
of the 1 in 10 ammonia are introduced, and then more of the mercury 
solution is added until the permanent turbidity produced matches that 
obtained by adding 0*1 c.c. of the mercury solution to about the same 
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I>alk of water as the test, and containing approximately the same 
HmountH of litmus and free ammonia. Bach drop of the merciirv 
solution added produces its maximum turbidity in a few seconds, and 
it can be seen at a glance, if tlie flasks are properly placed, whether 
this turbidity is equal to or less than the standard. In a few seconds 
more it is quite obvious whether the turbidity is permanent or is 
growing less. Too much free ammonia causes the precipitate to dob 
together, and so vitiates the result. The presence of the litmus tends, 
in my experience, to lessen the error duo to the variation in the state 
of aggregation of the precipitate when too much ammonia has been 
added. The turbidities so obtained will remain apparently unchanged 
for many hours. Tlic 01 c.c. excess of mercury solution is of course 
allowed for in the calculation. 

The following consecutive titrations were done by this method :— 
HgClj. KCy. 1 C.C. of KCy = of Hg. 


T. lG-9 18-1 0*009402 

II. 18*93 20*27 0*009404 

III. 19*49 20*93 0*009382 


I'hc first two titrations were done with the plain solution of mer- 
'curic chloride, litmus only being added. To the third solution, 2 c.c. 
of concentrated liydrochloric acid and 0*7 c.c. of conconti*ated nitric 
acid, were added, and tiie neutralisation carried out as above. I have 
almost invnT*iabiy found that in the pres(mee of alkaline salts rather 
more cyanide is recpiirod, but the difference is practically negligible. 
About 2 grams of a certain double salt of mercury and silver, con¬ 
taining 52*50 per (amt. of mercury, was separated into two parts by a 
certain reaction, and tlie mercury in each, after separation from the 
silver, was titrat(‘d in fifths, and a total of 52*22 })er cent, of mercury 
was found. 


XXX.— A Killr for dotennining whether a given Benzene Mono-derivafive 
shall give a Mefa-di-derivative or a mixture of Ortho- and Para- 
di-derivatices. 

By Professor A. Crum Brown and Dr. John Gibson. 

Whkn a monobenzene derivative CeHgX is so treated as to give a 
dibenzene derivative CdHiXY, it is well known that, as a rule, this 
dibenzene derivative is either (a) exclusively, or nearly so, a meta- 
^mmpound, or (6) a mixture of oriAo-and jpam- with none or very little 
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meta^; and that whether the case shall fall tinder (a) or (6) depends 
on the nature of the radicle X, and not at all, or only very slightly^ 
on the nature of Y. 

The first attempt at generalisation on this matter was made by 
Xdlting, who attempted to classify radicles, so that one class should 
include those the compounds of which, with CeHs, give mei^a-di-deriva- 
tives, and the other class those the compounds of which, with CflHft, 
give ortho^ and^^ara-di-derivatives. But Nolting’s classification, and all 
the rules derived from it, fail in precision. We cannot apply the rule 
so as to be quite sure of its meaning. When the rule seems to faih 
it is always possible to find an excuse for it. Rules of such a kind 
are of little use practically or theoretically ; they are not really rules, 
but only indications of regularity. 

We have gone over all the cases known to us, and have formulated 
a rule w^hich holds in all these cases, and is always capable of rigor¬ 
ous application, so that, if in any case it should be found to fail, no 
excuse could be found for it. We shall best explain our rule by 
showing how we apply it. We shall w'rite in column A a number of 
benzene mono-derivatis'es, in column B the radicles replacing one H 
of in column C the hydrogen compounds of these radicles, in 

column D the hydroxy-compounds of the same radicles, and in 
column E the letters m or o-p, according as the mono-derivatives 
give weta- or a mixture of ortho- and para-di-derivatives. 

In column C, we mark with an asterisk those substances which 
are not capable, by direct oxidation, of being converted into the cor¬ 
responding hydroxy-compounds in the next column, and in column 
D we mark with an asterisk those substances which can be formed 
by direct oxidation from the corresponding hydrogen compounds, scf 
that in each horizontal line there is one asterisk and, one only, either in 
column C or in column I). By direct oxidation we mean oxidation by 
one step. Thus, no doubt H'CHaCan be converted into HO-Clla, but 
not by one step of oxidation; w^hcreas H’CO’CHa can, by one step of 
oxidation, be converted into HO-CO-CHs. Now it will bo seen that 
wherever the H compound is asterisked, we find o-p in column E, 
and whenever the HO compound is asterisked wo find m in column E. 
In other words, when X is naturally to Ik* regarded as a derivative of 
HX, CeHfiX gives ortho- and para-di-derivatives, and w'heii X is natur¬ 
ally to be regarded as a derivative of HOX, CcHoX gives meia- 
di-derivatives. Our test by which we determine whether X is to be 
regarded as derived from HX or HOX is, can HX be directly, by a 
single oxidising step, converted into HOX or not? If it cannot, 
then X is to be looked on as derived from HX ; if it can, then X ia 
to be looked on as derived from HOX. 
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A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

OgHjOl 

.Cl 

JICl* 

noci 

o-p. 


.Br 

JlBr^ 

no Hr 

o-p. 

O5H6C113 

.CII3 

non,* 

noon, 

0-p. 

OgllsN H2 

•NH. 

IINUo* 

noNiis 

0-p, 

0 „Ilj 0 H 

•on 

nun* 

no. on 

0-p. 

CelijNO. 

•NO., 

UNO. 

HONOo* 

m. 

C.UsOCl, 

•cci; 

Hcci;* 

H0CCI3 

o-p. 

C«HsUOH 

•CO.H 

Hcon 

nocon* 

m. 

CeHsCOOU 

•coon 

ncoon 

nocoon* 

m. 

C„Jl 5 SO.,OJI 

•sogon 

jiso.> on 

nosorOH* 

m. 

CelfiCOCHj 

•COCiJ.^ 

nco'cH, 

n-co-cn,* 

m. 

O’sUsOUjCOOH 

•enj coon 

ncnocoon* 

nocH.coon 

o-p. 


The table miglit have been further ex tended, but these examples 
are sufficient to sliow how we apply the rule. 

Jt may be said that CeHs^CCb gives 7?iC6H5(N02)*C00H. But this 
is a case in wliich the expei'iment cannot be applied, because we have 
no means of knowing whether the conversion of *0013 into CO'OH 
takes place before or after tlie replacement of by ‘NOa; and when 
the ox[)ei’iment can be applie<i,as in tlie chlorination of CsHs'CCh, we 
lind that we obtain o mid CcHiCbCClj. 

The ral(‘ given above* is not a laiv, because it has no visible relation 
to any mechanism by whicli the substitution is carried out in one wa^^ 
rather than in another way, bnt, if it is found to be rigorously 
applicable it must be related in some way to a law, and may be of 
use, both lis grouping phenomena together and in guiding us to the 
cause of the formation of meta-compounds in certain cases, and of 
ortho- and para- in others. 


XXXI.— Influence of Oxi/ijen and Concentratioii on Alcoholic 
Firmeniation, 

By Adkiax J. Brown. 

Tuk following paper describes some experiments which suggested 
themselves when investigating the effects of varying environment on 
the reproduction of yeiist cells. 

In this investigation, I employed the method of direct enumeration 
of yeast cells by means of a hannatimeter, after the manner described 
by Pedersen {Meddelser fra Carlsberg Lahoratoriet^ Hefte 1), to whom it 
was first suggested by Drs. Panum and Hansen, Working in this 
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way, it is possible to determine with considerable accuracy the 
number of yeast cells present in a known volnme of liquid, so 
that a known number of cells may be introduced into any liquid 
capable of sustaining their reproductive existence, and at any sub¬ 
sequent time tlieir number can be again ascertained. In experiments 
on fermentation, this method of determining the yeast by the 7iumher 
of cells present, instead of by its wevjht (used by Pasteur and others), 
has distinct advantages, which are pointed out by Pedersen. 

My experiments, amongst other things, tended to confirm our 
knowledge that, when any fermentable nutritive solution, such as 
malt wort or a solution of dextrose in yeast-water, is inoculated with 
a “ high fermentation yeast, and kept at a temperature favourable 
to yeast growth, the cells reproduce themselves rapidly for a time, 
and then their reproduction ceases,* and that the fermentation of the 
solution may still be carried on by the continued life of the cells 
already formed. 

One interesting point in connection with the increase in the number 
of yeast cells in a fermentable liquid is, that, although diflerent liquids 
may cause yeast to increase to a diftering extent, yet the same liquid, 
providing all the conditions, such as agitation, Ac., are kept con¬ 
stant, appears to cause an increase in the number of cells to about 
the same maximum, no matter how the amount of yeast added to 
start the fermentation may vary.f 

I quote an experiment to make my meaning quite clear:— 

Two flasks, A and B, each containing 150 c.c. of the same malt 
wort, were taken, and to each a different amount of the same “ higli 
fermentation ” yeast was added, so that when the cells were evenly 
dispersed in the liquids by agitation, 47 /^ of a cubic millimetre (the^ 
standard volume used with my hsematimeter) of each, contained respec¬ 
tively 0*93 and 7*44 cells. That is to say, one solution contained eight 
times as many yeast cells as the other at the commencement of the 
fermentation. The flasks were both kept at a tem[)erature of 25° (’. 
until not only yeast growth, but fermentation also, w'as (juito ovei*, 
and then the total number of yeast cells present in each experiment 
was counted. In flask A, the yeast had increased from 0*93 cell t(» 
25*24 in each standard volume; whilst in flask B, 7*44 cells had 
increased to 27*08. In flask A, the cells had increased to 27 times 
theh* original number; whilst in flask B they liad only increased 

* These remarks of course only apply to the primary,” or first rapid fermen¬ 
tation of such a liquid as malt wort (such a fermentation in fact, as is carried on in 
the ordinary process of brewing in England), and do not refer in any way to the 
“ secondary ” fermentation and slow yeast increase which takes place in liquids 
like ale when in cask. 

t It is assumed liere that the same yeast at the same ago is used. 
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3*6 timeR, yet the total number of cells found at the conclusion 
of both experiments was approximately the same, that is, 25’24 in A, 
against 27 08 in li. 

This experiment is one of many which all point to the same 
conclusion. 

There are several points of interest in connection with this ques¬ 
tion, but 1 wisli at pi‘esent to confine myself to the fact that the 
experiments to which I have referred a])pear to show, that all fer¬ 
mentable nutritive solutions cause “ higii fermentation ” yeast cells 
to increase in number to some fixed maximum, irrespective of the 
number of cells originally introduced to start the fermentation. 

Tiie exj)eriments described above were conducted by introducing a 
less number of yeast cells into fermentable liquids than these liquids 
would ultimately develop ; I will now give the result of adding more 
cells. 

Two flasks, each containing 100 c.c. of the same malt wort, were 
taken ; to No. 1, ytjast w^as added to the extent of 6*0 cells per 
c.mm., and to No. 11, to the extent of 70‘8 cells. After allowing 
time for (ioniplete multiplication of yeast at 24®, the cells were again 
counted. In No. i, the cells had increased from 6 0 to 24*9; and in 
No. II, the number of cells found was G8’2, against 70*8 originally 
introduced. 

The niiniher 24*9 found in flask No. I, is evidently the number of 
(^(dls that th(^ particular wort us(‘d would grow ; so by adding originally 
7U*8 cells to flask No. II, this number was far exceeded. As a con¬ 
sequence, there has been no iucrease in the number of cells. The 
slight decrease is what I liave ob.served in all my experiments with 
large excess of yeast, and is, I believe, due to a few of the cells dying 
and becoming disintegrated, so that their attenuated remains are 
easily overlooked during the process of counting in the hsematimeter. 

During these expe)*iment.s, the yeast cells w’ere repeatedly examined 
witli the microscope*. In No. I, fr(‘e multiplication of the cells by 
budding was observ(*d during the early stage of fermentation ; but in 
No. II, not tlio slightest sign of increase, or growth in size, of the 
cells could be detected at any time, although tlie fermentation of the 
liquid in which they were, proct^eded with great rapidity. 

In another experiment, carried on at a temperature of 10®, two flasks 
(Nos. Ill and IV), each containing lOO c.c. of the same malt 'vW)rt, 
were yeasted at the rate of 16*() and 33*2 cells respectively. After 
fermentation wjis over, No. ill contained 21*7 cells, and No. IV, 30*45. 
Here, again, wlum a number of cells were added exceeding the 
limit that the fermentable liquid was capable of developing, no 
increase in the number took place. It is worthy of note that, in this 
experiment, when the cells in No. IV flask were examined under the 
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microscope at the commencement of fermentation, some of them did 
show an inclination to increase by budding, but the buds only deve¬ 
loped to such a small extent that it was impossible to consider them 
as complete cells when enumerating the individuals present at the 
end of the experiment. It will also be noticed that the amount of 
yeast added was not very largely in excess of the maximum the liquid 
was capable of developing. Under similar circumstances, this result 
often occurs, particularly when the fermentation is carried on in malt 
wort, or is agitated by mechanical means; but when the number of 
cells added exceeds by two or three times the total number the liquid 
is capable of developing, it is then rare to observe the slightest sign 
of budding. 

When it is known that a nutritive fermentable solution will only 
sustain the growth of yeast cells to some fixed point, it is, perhaps, 
not surprising to find that, if a greater number of mature yeast cells 
are introduced into such a liquid, there is little or no reproduction. 
But when this fact is recognised, it appears to open out a method of 
experimenting on the fermentative powers of yeast in a manner 
which, I think, has not been attempted before. 

Although consideration of the phenomenon of alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion gives rise to difference of opinion amongst chemists and biolo¬ 
gists, I think all must agree that, however produced, fernioiitation is 
the work of the individual yeast coll itself, and that the fermenta¬ 
tion of a liquid, no matter how large its volume, is really the joint 
action of the active yeast cells present working as individuals. In 
studying alcoholic fermentation, obviously it is necessary in most 
experiments to consider this phenomenon in relation to the yeast 
that causes it. When fermentation experiments are carried on under 
ordinary circumstances, a great difficulty met with is that tlie yeast 
itself is not a constant quantity ; and although the quantity present 
at any given time can be determined by weighing or, b(‘tter still, 
by counting the cells, yet so many unknown and imperfectly known 
factors are present, such as the rate at which the cells liave been 
increasing, their fermentative power at different ages, &c., that con¬ 
clusions drawn from experiments made in this way concerning the 
relation of yeast cells to their fermentative power, must be peculiarly 
liable to error. 

An ideal method of experimenting would be to take a single non¬ 
increasing yeast cell and study its action as the cause of alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation ; for, as it has been shown long ago that fermentation can 
be brought about by yeast cells that are not multiplying, it follows 
that the factor of yeast increase may be eliminated entirely when 
studying the fermentative property of a yeast cell, for it is evidently 
a something apart from its multiplying property. At present, it 
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appears impossible to experiment on a single non-increasing yeast cell 
in the manner just suggested, but when we know from the experi¬ 
ments described before, that by taking a large number of yeast cells 
we can cause fermentation without any increase in the number of 
cells, and when we recognise that the work of a large number of cells 
is really the sum of the work of the individual cells present, it seems 
probable that experiments on fermentation made under these condi¬ 
tions might yield interesting results, so many complicating factors 
with T’egard to yeast increase being removed. 

The first experiments made, were undertaken with a view of ascer¬ 
taining the influence of oxygen on the fermentative power of yeast 
cells which did not increase in number. To a malt wort of 1065 sp. 
gr. “ high fermentation yeast was added, so that, when the yeast cells 
were evenly distributed by agitation, c.mm. of the liquid con¬ 
tained 8.) cells. 120 c.c. of this solution wei*e poured into a flask, A, 
so as nearly to fill it, and its mouth was closed in such a manner as to 
allow the carlxm dioxide given olT during fermentation to escape 
witliout air gaining access to the solution. 120 c.c. of the same solu¬ 
tion w(?re also poured into a flask, 11, of al)out 1500 c.c. capacity, so 
tliat tile bottom ot the flask was only cov’ered v ith a thin layer of 
the liquiil. I'he flask was also arranged so that a current of air 
could be drawn through the liquid. Two equal quantities of the same 
liquid containing the same number of yeast wei*e thus arranged, 
so that one, A, should ferment out of contact with the air (excepting 
the small amount present at the eommeneemeiit of fermentationj, 
and the otluT, 13, should ferment not only vvilh a large surface 
exposed to tin? aii*, but also witli a ra])id current of air continually 
passing through the solution. The fermentation was carried on at a 
temperature ot Kr, and progressed very rapidly, owing to the large 
amount of yeast present. After three hours, the fermentation was 
«topj)ed in both flasks by the addition of salicylic acid. The solutious 
in each flask were then distilled, and from tlie sp. gr. of the distil¬ 
lates the amount.s of alcohol were detenu ined. After correction for the 
alcohol introduced with the original yeast, the amount of alcohol 
formed by tlie formenttition in flask A was 3’35 grains, and in flask B 
^ 56 grams, showing that fermentation had been earrieil on by the 
yeast cells rather iiiorerapitily when aerated than when not so treated. 

On counting the yeast cells at the termination of the experiments, 
it w’as found that no increase in number bad taken place in either 
case; but microscopic examination showed that a very small percent¬ 
age of the cells in each flask had developed minute buds, but not 
iieaidy large enough to allow them to be considered as complete cells. 
Ihe number of cells in the aerated flask that showed these minute 
buds was slightly greater than in the other, and it might be urged 
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that this was the cause of more sugar being decomposed, owing to 
the presumably greater size of a number of the cells. 

Another experiment was undertaken in order to increase the 
amount of oxygen present during fermentation, and also to avoid ev(ni 
the slight signs of incipient yeast multiplication that took place in 
the last experiment. In order to attain this last result, the ferment¬ 
able liquid chosen for experiment was a 15 per cent, solution of dex¬ 
trose in yeast-water. Such a solution, although it promotes tln^ growth 
of yeast, does not appear to be quite such a favourable medium as 
malt wort for this purpose, and consequently overcrowding it with 
yeast cells more easily prevents all tendency towards multiplication. 

50 c.c of the yeast-water and dextrose solution were placed in a 
tall, narrow cylinder, so that a strong current of air could be drawn 
through the full depth of the liquid so rapidly that a great part was 
constantly in a frothy condition. Previously to starting the experi¬ 
ment, yeast was added to the solution to the extent of 90 cells per 
voVo c.mm. At the time of staiding this experiment, another portion 
of the same sugar solution, mixed with the same number of the same 
yeast cells, was fermented in a closed flask out of contact with the aii-. 
Both fermentations were carried on at a temperature of 19^ for three 
hours, and then stopped with salicylic acid as before*. After detej - 
mination of the sugar left unfermented in both solutions, by means of 
the polariscope, it was found that whilst i’9() grams of dextrose had 
been fermented in the solution out of contact with air, 2 32 grams had 
been fermented in the solution through which aii* had been passing in 
very large quantiti(‘S. In neither case did tlie yeast cells show the 
slightest signs of budding or enlargement. 

This last experiment also seems to indicate that yeast cells 
submitted to the action of oxygen, so far from their fei'rnentative 
power being diminished, have it slightly increased. There is a 
slight objection, however, to both the foregoing experiments, for, 
whilst the yeast cells have been kept in continual moti(ni in tlu* 
aerated liquids by the bubbling of the air through them, tlur 
cells in the other flasks have been in a comparatively quiescent 
state, and it is thus possible that the more rapid change of liquid 
surrounding each cell in the aerated experiment, may encourage a 
more rapid decomposition of the dissolved sugar by the fermenting 
organisms, and that this additional aid to fermentation may mask the 
effect of oxygen on the cell. In order to avoid this possil)Ie compli¬ 
cation, two more experiments were made, in one of which a solution 
of dextrose in yeast-water was fermented in a current of air in 
exactly the same way as the preceding experiment, whilst in the 
second case the fermentation was carried on in a similarly arranged 
tube, through which a current of carbon dioxide w’as passed at about 
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the same rate as the current of air in the other experiment. The 
same number of yeast cells were added to both solutions (90 ])er 
4 c.mm.), and the fermentations carried on side by side at the 

same temperature (23°) for 3| iiours. After stopping the fermenta¬ 
tions and estimating the dextrose left undecomposed, it was found 
that in the 50 c.c. of solution through which the air had passed, 
4*28 grams of dextrose had been fermented, whilst in the presence of 
carbon dioxide only 3‘99 grams had disappeared. The yeast cells 
themselves showed no signs of multiplication in either case. 

In these experiments, therefore, we again find that the cells freely 
exposed to the action of oxygen have decomposed most sugar, 
although in both cases the agitation of the liquids was similar. 

In oi*der to ascertain if the current of carbon dioxide had itself 
acted as a deterrent agent on the activityof the yeast cells fermenting 
in its presence, two more experiments were made similar to the last, 
excepting that a current of liydrogen wjis passed through the second 
solution, instead of carbon dioxide. At tlie termination of these 
experiments, it was found that the yeast cells in presence of air had 
decomposed 2‘45 grams of dextrose, and those in presence of hydrogen 
had only decomposed 2'26 grams, whilst the yeast cells in neitlier ca.^^e 
had increased in number or size. 

In this case again, we find the continued life of non-multiplying 
yeast cells, doing most work in the presence of oxygen. 

It will be noticed in all the experiments described before, that, 
owing to the large number of yeast ccdls of necessity used to cany 
on the fermentations, this action })roceeded with great rapidity and 
allowed the experiments to he (‘ontinued through only a short space 
of time. This is evidently a- disadvantage in studying such a 
phenomenon as tlie action of oxygen on yeast cells when fermenting 
sugar, and it may, jierhaps, limit the maximum elTect that oxygen 
can hav(^. In order to prolong the action of oxygen as mucli as 
possible, advantage was taken of the power whicli low teipperature 
has, of t'ausing fermentation with yeast to proct?ed slowly. 

To a lU ])(*!• cent, 8f»lutiou of dextrose in y(*ast-water, yeast cells 
were added to the number of 71 per 4 yVc) c.mm. Portions 

of this solution were placed in two flasks immersed in a water-bath 
kept at a constant tomj)erature of 7°, and through one solution 
a cuin’ont of hydrogen was passed, and through (he other a cunxMit 
of air at the I’ate of about 8 litres per hour. The fermentations pro¬ 
ceeded slowly at this low teui|>erature. After 24 hours, during whicli 
time about 190 litres of air had passed through the aerated flask, 
both fermentations were stopped. The yeast cells in neither cast* 
showed signs of budding, or increasing in size. The amount of 
sugar fermented in the hydrogen flask was found to be 4*882 grams 
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per 100 c.c. of the solution, whilst in the air flask, 5*289 grams per 
100 c.c. had been fermented. Now decomposition of these amounts 
of sugar in 24 hours cannot be considered very rapid fermentation, 
and the air passed through the aerated solution has been very large 
indeed; yet we see in these experiments, like the preceding ones, that 
the cells exposed to the influence of oxygen have fermented a little 
more sugar than those not so treated. 

It is well known that M. Pasteur explains the phenomenon of 
alcoholic fermentation as an action brought about by living yeast 
cells existing without oxygen, in consequence of which they abstract 
the oxygen they require from the sugar (molecule ?), and so cause it 
to split up into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

In discussing this question (Etudes stir la Bierr, p. 252), Pasteur 
states that if yeast is supplied wdth sufficient free oxygen for all the 
necessities of its life, it lives after the manner of a mould, and 
ceases to be a ferment; therefore the ratio between the weight of the 
plant and the sugar used as food by the })lant is similar to that of 
ordinary fungi. On the contrary, if yeast is entirely deprived of 
oxygen, its fermentative power is at its highest point, and the great¬ 
est disproportion is found between the weight of the yeast and the 
sugar decomposed, Pasteur further adds, that if o,vy(jen is present in 
varying quantities^ the fermentative power of the yeast woidd pass 
through all the degrees comprehended between the two extreme limits 
mentioned before. 

In the experiments I have described, in whicli yeast cells whilst 
fermenting have been submitt/ed to the action of oxygen, probably in 
no case can we expect that the cells could take all the oxygen they 
required from the air with which they were supplied, but they would, 
especially in the latter experiments, be able to take a very large 
quantity; consequently, from Pasteur’s statement last quoted, we 
should expect distinct evidence of the yeast cells having had their 
fermentative power arrested considerably. But there are no signs of 
such action ; on the contrary, their power is greater. 

As the results of Pasteur’s experiments were obtained by weighing 
the yeast that caused a given fermentation, and not by counting the 
cells, I repeated two experiments in the same manner as those hiSt 
quoted, and also estimated the weight of the yeast both before and 
after fermentation, in order to bring my inetliod of experiment into 
greater harmony with that of M. Pasteur. 

In estimating the yeast by weight, a measured volume of the liquid 
containing it was filtered, and in each case care was taken to wash 
the collected yeast with the same bulk of chloroform-water. It is 
advisable to do this in order to get comparative results, because 
yeast cells yield some of their solid contents to the wash water. 
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A 10 per cent, solution of dextrose in yeast-water was prepared, to 
which was added yeast, so that 4^0 c.mm. contained 87*6 cells. 
100 c.c. of this solution gave on filtering 1*903 grams of dry yeast. 
The fermentations were carried on in currents of air and hydrogen, 
as in the preceding experiment, for 23 hours, at a temperature 
of 9°. 

On stopping the fermentations, it was found that 6*20 grams of 
dextrose per 100 c.c. had been fermented in the hydrogen flask, 
whilst 7*38 grams had been fermented in the air flask. No increase 
in the number of cells had taken place. The weight of dry yeast per 
100 c.c. from the hydrogen flask was 2*130 grams, and that from the 
air flask 2*000 grams. It will be noticed that in both cases the yeast 
is slightly heavier after fermentation, although tlie number of cells 
remains the same (possibly this is due to assimilation during fer¬ 
mentation) ; bnt the main point to consider is that, at the flnish of 
the f<;rmen tat ions botli in air* and hydrogen, we have almost exactly 
the stxrup, we ight of yeast as well as the same number of cells. Hence, 
apparently, whether yeast is estimated by counting the cells, or 
weighing them, e((ual amounts of yeast, under the conditions of the 
foregoing exper‘iments, ferment mther more sugar in the presence of 
air than when deprived of it. 

In the experiments 1 have described, the results have been arrived 
at by com])aring fermentations carried on side by side, with, and 
without ail*, such fermentations being allowed to proceed for an equal 
length of time. In Schutzenbergcr’s work on fermentation (Inter¬ 
national Series), the author criticised Pasteur’s conclusions with 
regard to the role oxygen played in alcoholic fermentation, and drew 
an op})Osite conclusion from Pasteur’s experiments to that of their 
author. In M. Pasteur’s answer to Schiitzenbergor (K^tades sur la 
Biere^ p.'24r), ef seq.), in reiterating bis own views and combating those of 
S(diiitzenberger, he states that “ the power of a ferment is independ¬ 
ent of the time duiing whieli it performs its functions.” If we take 
this statement as correct for all experiments 011 ft'rmentation, it might, 
perhaps, modify tlu' conclusions drawn from the experiments I have 
described, inasmuch as they were compai-ativc experiments, depending 
on equal time as a chief factor. Although Pasieur’vS argument is dilE- 
cult to follow in its entirety, I think there is little doubt that in 
viewing fermentative power as he does, he looks on it as the total 
power exeroisiul by a growth of yeast throughout its life history in 
some fermentable and nourishing liquid, in fact, as a sort of increasing 
niany-cclled organism, using sugar in varying ways, according to its 
age or surroundings (like a growth of Mucor mucedo). Throughout 
my experiments, I have considered fermentation as a product of the 
“ continued life ” of a non-increasing individual cell; hence I think. 
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however Pasteur’s statements with regard to time and fermentation 
may be applicable to his own method of experiment in which he con¬ 
sidered yeast growth cn masse in relation to the fermentation it accom¬ 
plished, it is not applicable to mine. My method of experiment is, in 
fact, analogous to that of M, Pasteur wlien conducting his investiga¬ 
tion into tlie effect of surrounding fruit with atmospheres of carbon 
dioxide and air; in this case he worked with the “ continued life ” of 
non-multiplying cells for an equal length of time (JStudes, pp. 260— 
261), aTid from the results draws the general conclusion that in short, 
fermentation is a very general phenomenon. It is life without air, 
or life without oxygen.” 

Although the experiments I have described in this paper were 
originally commenced with the idea of following out and studying 
the action of oxygen upon fermenting yeast cells according to Pasteur’s 
theory of fermentalion, I find myself unable to bring the results into 
harmony with this theory, and not only is this the case with tlu* 
experiments just described, but it is so with some experiments under¬ 
taken to investigate the fermentative power of yeast cells of different 
ages. One of these experiments I will describe. 

Six flasks were taken, similar in size and shape, each containing 
150 c.c. of an 18 per cent, solution of dextrose in yeast water. To 
the liquid in each flask an equal amount of yeast was added, so that 
4 oVo ^^^ch solution contained 0 65 cell. All the fermenta¬ 

tions were started at the same time, and kept at a constant tempera¬ 
ture of 22°. ^ 

There were thus six separate solutions similar in every respect; so 
at any given time the fermentation and yejist growth would be alike 
ill all. Working in this way, it is possible, by taking one flask at any 
given time, to determine tlie state of fermentation and yeast growth 
in the remaining flasks without disturbing them in any way, and so 
introducing such complicating factors as tlie effects of agitation, etc., 
into the calculations. 

It must be borne in mind that, in the present experiments, unlike 
the previous ones, yeast is only used in small qiiantibie.s, and not in 
excess; consequently increase in number of the yeast cells by budding 
takes place. 

After the fermentations in all six flasks had proceeded for 12 hours, 
one flask was taken and fermentation and yeast growth rapidly 
stopped by the addition of salicylic acid. The nuniber of cells present 
was then counted, and the alcohol formed by fermentation estimated. 
At intervals of 12 or 24 hours these operations were repeated on each 
of the remaining flasks, so that a series of figures were found expres¬ 
sing the amounts of alcohol and the number of yeast cells present in 
a fermentation at intervals of 12 or 24 hours. 
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The following table gives these figures, and also others deduced 
from them, in the manner described at the lieads of the columns :— 



A. 

N u mher 
of cells 
found in 
each 
experi¬ 
ment. 

B, 

Mean 
number 
of cells 
present 
during 
each 
interval 
of time. 

i 

C. 

Total 
grams of 
alcohol 
found in 
each 
experi- 
mciit. in 
100 c.c. 

1 of the 

1 liquid. 

D. 

Grams of 
alcoliol 
formed in 
each 
interval 
of time 
in 100 
c.c. of tlie 
liquid. 

1 

E. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
grams of 
alcohol 
per 100 
c.c. to a 
single 
cell, in 
each 
interval 
of time. 

F. 

Interval 
of time 
in each 
experi¬ 
ment. 

January 9, 11 r.M, . 

0 On 



! 


hours. 

,, 10, 1 1 . 

4-S7 

2 76 

0 *65 1 

! 0-651. 

0 -237 

12 

„ JO. 1 1 J\M. . 

12 03 

8-45 


! 1 279 

0 151 

12 

„ 11,11 A.M. . 

15'3S 

13 *70 

' t •:*75 

1 1-012 

0 -076 

12 

„ 12, 11 A.M. . 

15 -88 

15-63 

i 4 -237 

1 1 -262 

0 -080 

24 

,, 13, 11 A.M. . 

15 -80 

15-80 

i «-l87 

i 

! 1 050 

1 

0-123 

i 

24 


Column 15 in the above table gives tlie mean number of yeast cells 
])resent during each interval of timt* between tlie t‘xperimental deter¬ 
minations of tlie alcohol and yeast. It will he noticed in column A, 
Iiow rapidly the nuniher of cells has increased during the first 30 
hours of h'rmentation ; so in order to compare the number of cells 
with tlu* alcohol they havt* formed during eacli interval of time 
h(‘tvveen tlie experiments, it is necessary to take the mean number of 
<t11s present during such time, 'J'his 1 have done bv dividing the 
sum of the cells at the beginning and en<l of {‘aeh intt'rval ])v 2. The 
ri'sult is not quite the correct mean number, because yeast multiplica¬ 
tion does not prociaal at an evtm rate, hut is most rapid at first, and 
falls away gradually. The error in tlu‘ mean number used, however, 
is too small to appreciably aflect the results expresstai in column E. 
In this column is expressed the pro])ortion t)f the mean number of 
cells pr(*s(*nt during a given time to tlie alcohol formed during the 
same time, and is arrived at by dividing the weights of alcohol in 
column D by the mean number of cells found in column B. It will 
of course be borne in mind tlnit the numbers ol cells given, refer to 
the numbers found in c.min., and the weight of ah^ohol, to the 

amount found in 100 c.c. of the fermenting lic^uidi, so that the figures 
in column E are only comparable with each othen*. From these 
figures the actual amount of alcohol formed by a single cell can be 
determined, but it is more convenient to take the numbers given, as 
the others would be exceedingly small. 
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After consideration of the numbers given in column B, it is very 
evident that the colls during the early stage of the fermentation, when 
they were multiplying most rapidly, were at the same time fermenting 
sugar most rapidly. 

Several other experiments, made with different yeasts and different 
fermentable solutions, confirm this conclusion.* 

It has generally been supposed that fermentation is comparatively 
slow during the early and multiplying stage of yeast cell life, 
and that the cause of this is, that the oxygen usually present in a 
liquid at the commencement of fermentation, whilst aiding the repro¬ 
duction of the cells at the same time limits their fermentable power, 
according to Pasteur’s theory. But my experiments contradict this 
idea. 

The Rapidifij tcifh which Different Strengths of Sugar Solutions are 

Fermented hy Yeast. 

The folloAving experiments were made to ascertain the rapidity, or 
rate^ at which sugar in solutions of different strengths was fermented 
by equal numbers of non-multiplying yeast cells. 

Five small fluvsks were taken, each containing 50 c.c. of a solution 
of dextrose in yeast-water. The amount of sugar in each flask varied 
in the following manner :— 

Flask No. I. 50 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution of dextrose. 

M 

>> >1 

o 

>> » 

To each flask was added the same number of yeast cells, namely, 
90 per :foV 7 > The conditions under which the fermentations 

were carried on were kept the same in every particular. The temj)e- 
rature was 20°, and the time of fermentation 3^ hours. No multipli¬ 
cation of the yeast cells took place. The fermentations were stopped 
as usual, and the residual sugar estimated by the polariscope. Tho 
amount of sugar that had been fermented in each flask was then 
calculated. The results, expressed as grams of sugar per 100 c.c., 
are given below :— 

No. I (containing a 5 per cent, solution of dextrose), 4'214 grams 
dextrose fermented. 

* In a paper published in the Transactions of tlie Laboratory Club (now the 
Institute of Brewing) on the numerical increase of yeast cells, I refer to some of 
these experiments more fully (Vol. 8,1890). 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 


10 

15 

20 

30 
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No. II (containing a 10 per cent, solution of dextrose), 5’347 grams 
dextrose fermented. 

No. Ill (containing a 15 percent, solution of dextrose), 5*695 grains 
dextrose fermented. 

No. IV (containing a 20 per cent, solution of dextrose), 5*911 grams 
dextrose fermented. 

No. V (containing a 30 percent, solution of dextrose), 3*264grams 
dextrose fermented. 

Fi'ora the above experiments, and others I have made, it appears 
thai an equal number of non*multiplying yeast cells, in an equal time, 
ferments (approximately) tlie .same weight of sugar in solutions 
varying iti strength from 5 to 20 per cent. When tlie strengt>h of the 
sugar solution rea(dies 30 per cent., there is a marked falling off in 
the rate at which the sugar is decomposed. There is also a falling 
off, evident at the 5 per cent, strength, but not to such a marked 
extent. It should bo borne in mind also, when considering this last 
case, that (aceorditig to the conditions of my experiment), during the 
latter part of the fermentation, the yeast cells would have much less 
than 5 per cent, of sugar to act upon ; indeed, at the termination of 
the experiment there was only about 0*8 per cent, of sugar left 
undecompos(‘d. 

In a paper on alcoholic fermentation, by Dumas (Ann. (!him. Phys.^ 
1874, 3 , 81), some experiments are described, from the results of 
which the author concludes that the duration of fermentation is pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of sugar present. This involves the conclu¬ 
sion 1 have drawn from my experiments with 5 to 20 per cent, 
solutions of sugar. Dumas experimented with solutions containing 
less than 4 per cent, of sugar, so tlie lessened rate of fermentation 
of strong sugar solutions has not been noticed. It is interesting to 
note that, in all the experiments de.scribed in his paper, Dumas 
worked with such a large excess of yeast that multiplication of the 
cells during fermentation can hardly have taken place. Although lie 
has not recognised this fact, the results he got enabled him to con¬ 
clude that fermentation of sugar by yeast can be studied like any 
regular phenomenon which, when subject to determinate disturbing 
forces, would bo able to show their influence with precision.This 
conclusion of Dumiis is in the main upheld by my experiments with 
non-multiplying yeast cells. 

The similarity in the rate with which yeast cells ferment the same 
weight of sugar from solutions containing such Avidely different 
amounts as 20 and 5 per cent, shows that, if diffusion is one im¬ 
portant factor in fermentation, it cannot be the controlling one, in 
these cases at least, otherwise the rates of fermentation would be 

TOL. LXl. 2 E 
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very variable. Bourquelot, in his experiments on the varying rates 
of fermentation of difPerent sugars {Ann, Chini. Phys., 9 , 245), shows 
that diffusion plays an important part in the rate of fermentation, 
but his experiments were made with very dilute solutions of sugar, 
and it is possible the action of diffusion might be manifest under 
these conditions, and yet be quite hidden by the more rapid and vigor¬ 
ous fermentations in my experiments ; that is to say, if the power of 
fermentation is exercised within the cell wall, it is possible that tlie 
rate of diffusion of sugar in the weakest solution I have used, may 
be as great as, or greater than, the maximum power of fermentation 
which the cell is able to effect. However, since the publication of 
the recent work by Gayon and Dnbourg {Compt, rend.f 110 , 10), whc> 
show that some species of yeast ferment different sugars in entirely 
different ratios to their diff’usibility, Bourquelot’s work has lost some 
of its former importance. An interesting point in connection with 
the even rapidity of fermentation of sugar in solutions of widely 
different strengtljs is, that it is entirely at variance with tin* ordinary 
laws regulating chemical change (Vernon Hai*court, /. Chvm. Soc.^ 
20 , 460). According to O'Sullivan and Tompson (Tiuns., ISIH), 57 , 
865), invertase, in acting upon solutions of cane sugar, is governed 
by those laws which regulate simple inorganic reactions, and there¬ 
fore they conclude that vital processes do not enter in any way into 
the action of this enzyme. If this conclusion is generally ai>plicable, 
it certainly throws a difficulty in the way of those wlio think that 
fermentation itself may be caused by an enzyme, for, as we have 
seen, fermentation does not appear to conform to the same laws as 
invertase. 

In connection with this question, an attempt was made fo trace 
the action of a constant number of yeast cells on a solution of sugar, 
and to ascertain at cei tain intervals of time the rapidity with which 
fermentation was proceeding in tlie same solution; in fact, to treat 
the yeast cells as though they were an unaltering chemical reagent 
like invertase, with which O’Sullivan and Tompson experimented in 
a similar manner when they prepared the curve showing its “time 
action ” on cane sugar. 

It was recognised, before making the experiments, that yeast could 
not be expected to act the part of an unaltering chemical reagent in 
a very exact manner, as the vitality of its non-multiplying cells must 
become exhausted at some time, to say nothing of the effects that 
alcohol and other products of fermentation may have on them; it, 
however, appeared interesting to see how closely the rate of fei^men- 
tation under these circumstances w'ould agree with my previous ex¬ 
periments in which sucli disturbing factors could not influence the 
results to any very large extent. 
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A solution of dextrose in yeast-water was prepared, containing- 
12*32 grams per 100 c.c.; to 400 c.c. of this solution, yeast cells were 
added at the mte of 90 per ixjVo c.mm. The fermentation of the 
solution was conducted at a constant temperature of 23^^, and at in¬ 
tervals of an hour, portions of the liquid were removed in order to 
determine the amount of sugar fermented. Throughout the experi¬ 
ment, the yeast cells showed no signs of budding. 

In the following table, the second column shows the amount of 
sugar per 100 c.c. present in the solution at each interval of time ; 
the third r;olumii sliows the grams of sugar per 100 c.c. that were 
fermented during each interval of time; and the fourth column 
shows the percentage of the sugar fermented during each in¬ 
terval :— 


Tiino. 

Dextrose iu 
100 e.e. 

Dextrose fermeiilec 
in ctteh intervul. 

i’er cent, of dextrose 
fermented in 
each interval. 

11.0 A.M. 

12:120 

— 

— 

12.0 noon 

10157 

2-103 

17-0 

1.0 l-.M. 

8-11)1 

rooo 

33-5 

2.0 „ 

0-1OO 

2-031 

40-1) 

3.0 „ 

5'G53 

1-507 

02-1 

4.0 „ 

3-211 

1-442 

73-8 

5.0 

1-703 

1-508 

80-1 

0.0 „ 

0-8.32 

0-851 

93-0 


This experiment confirms the conclusions di-awn from my previous 
experiments, that sugar, in solutions varying from 20 to 5 per cent, 
in strengtli, is fermented with about the same rapidity, for we 
notice in column 3 that in the first three intervals of time almost 
exactly equal amounts of sugar have been fermented, wliilst the fer¬ 
menting solution itself has varied in strength from 12 to (> per cent, 
of sugar. After the third interval of time, there is a falling off in 
rapidity ot fermentation to the extent of about 25 per cent., at which 
ifito it keeps fairly constant until the sugar solution is reduced to 
the small strength of T7 per cent, of sugar. 

It appears remarkable that the fermentative power of the yeast 
cells should have kept to such an even rate of work in this experi¬ 
ment, when not only the sugar on which it was acting varied so much 
in quantity, but also when other gradually-increasing factors were 
being introduced, such as the products of fermentation, and the 
ageing of the non-multiplying yeast cells. Under the conditions of 
my experiment, these factors evidently cannot exert a very powerful 
influence on the fermentative power of yeast cells. 

I give time curves calculated from this and another experiment 
conducted in a similar manner, which show Iioav nearly the rapidity 
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of fermentation of sugar solutions of varying strengths, when repre¬ 
sented in this way, approach a straight line. For purpose of com¬ 
parison, I have also added a curve calculated to represent vrhat the 
action would be if yeast cells fermented sugar according to the 
ordinary laws of chemical reaction. It will be seen at once how 
entirely different the two systems of curves are. 


Time in Hours. 



Nos. 1 and 2. Time eurres of fermontations. No. 1 represents the feniumtation 
of a 16 per cent, solution of dextrose, and No. 2 a 12 per cent, solution of the 
same. 

No. 3. Calculated curve representing decoinpusition of dextrose according to laws 
regulating chemical change. 

With reference to the xery distinct falling off in rapidity of fer¬ 
mentation when the strength of a sugar solution reaches 30 per cent., 
as such a solution has a high sp. gr. of 1115, it seemed interesting 
to attempt to find out if it was only the high specific gmvity of the 
sugar solution which checked fermentation. The following experi¬ 
ments were made with this view in mind:— 

No. I. A 15 per cent, solution of dextrose in yeast-water was 
prepared. 

II. A solution containing 15 per cent, of dextrose and 15 per 
cent, of milk sugar. 

III. A 30 per cent, solution of dextrose. 
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No. I solation had a sp. gr. of about 1058, and Nos, 11 and III a 
•sp. gr. of about 1115; but whilst in No. HI the whole of the sp. gr. 
was due to dextrose, in No. II half was due to dextrose and half to 
the unfermentable milk sugar. 

100 c.c. of each of these solutions were fermented with non-increas¬ 
ing yt^ast cells in the usual way, at a temperature of 72° F., for 34 
hours. At the termination of the experiments, the dextrose fer¬ 
mented in each flask was determined. 

Solutions. Dextrose ferinented in 3^ liouiv. 

No, I (15 p. c. dextrose). 7'GG grams 

No. II (15 ]). e. dextroses and 15 p. e. 

milk sugar). G*42 „ 

No. Ill (30 p. c. dextrose). 4*4G ,, 

Fi’om these results it appears, that although in No. II the fermen¬ 
tation has been slightly checked by the addition of milk sugar to 
i-aise the sp. gr. of the 8oluti<»u, yet the falling c>fF in rapidity' of fer¬ 
mentation is not nearly so great as when the whole of the high s]). 
gr. is due to dextrose, as in No. Ill experiment. It appears probable, 
therefoi’C, that the sp. gr. of 30 per cent, solutions of sugar is not the 
main cause why fermentation proceeds more slowly than with solu¬ 
tions of lower grav'ity. The results of the foregoing exj)eriments 
liave also been eoiiHrmed by exj)eriments with malt worts of high sp. 
gr., in which the whole weiglit is not due to fermentable sugars. 


XXXII. COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE RESEARCH 
LARORATORY OF THE PHARMACEUTIC^AL SOUIETY 
OF CHEAT H RITA IN. 

ConfrlhutioHs /o o/u* Kniurlcdge af the Anniitr Alkaloids, Part II. 
The Alkaloids af true Aeonitum napelliis. 

By Wyndha.m R. Duxstan and John C. Umney. 

The very discrepant observations of various workers as to the num¬ 
ber, nature, and properties of the alkaloids contained in the different 
species of ationite have been attributed to several sources of error :— 
i. To the eonfusioii of different species. It is alleged that it is 
by no means easj’^ to distinguish between the roots of the different 
species and varieties, and it is, therefore, highly probable that 
mixtures of roots have been examined. There is good reason to 
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believe that each species and possibly some varieiies contain distinct 
alkaloids. 

ii. The principal aconite alkaloids are remarkable for the ease 
with which they undergo decomposition, espt'cially hydrolysis. 
Many of the processes hitherto used in extracting the alkaloids from 
the plant, as well as those adopted in “ purifying” the products, must 
have led to decomposition of the natural alkaloids, and it is, there¬ 
fore, ])robable that some of the alkaloids examined and described as 
constituents of the plant were in reality their decomposition products. 
The researches of Wright and his ftdiovv workers afforded much 
valuable information on this point, and led them to the conclusion that 
“ A. napellus roots contain as chief active constituent a crystal Usable 
base aconitine, together with h'ss active amorphous bases 

probably formed therefrom during extraction.” “ On examination of 
the non-crystalline bases, they uniformly furnish numbers quite com¬ 
patible with the notion that tliey are formed from the crystallisablo 
bases (of A. napellus and A^ fcrox) by saponifi(‘ation, dehydration, poly¬ 
merisation, &c., changes to which alkaloids ns a class appear to be 
peculiarly prone” (“The Alkaloids of the Aconites.” Paid III. 
Trans., 1878). 

iii. A third source of error resides in the circumstance ill at the 
determinations of the composition and properti(‘s of the alkaloids have 
been proceeded with before conclusive evithuice of the purity of the 
material was obtained. The result is that mixtures have been 
examined and described as single alkaloids. This source of error is. 
perhaps, the most difficult to guard iigaiust, and mindi of tlu* tedious¬ 
ness of this investigation has arisen from the length of time which it 
has been necessary to spend in discovering and carrying out, with 
very small quantities of material, processi?s of purification suitable 
to the exceptional character of these alkaloids. 

In tlie present enquiry, evei-y precaution has been taken to avoid 
the three important sources of error refered to abov(\ 

In a paper communicated to the Society last year by one of us in con¬ 
junction with Dr. W. H. luce (Trans., 1891, 69), the priiudpal proper¬ 
ties of a crystalline alkaloid derived from carefully seleckul commercial 
roots of Aconitum napelhis were fully described. The alkaloid had been 
extracted from tlie I'oots by means of a process which avoided all 
risk of decomposing the natural constituents. Special pains w'ere 
taken to completely purify the base, and satisfactory evidence 
was furnished as to its homogeneity. This alkaloid w^as evidently the 
same substance as that first obtained by Wright from commercial 
roots of A. napellus^ but in a purer condition. Two of the souices 
of error alluded to above as vitiating most of the previous work 
on the subject were thus removed. A thiid, however, still remained. 
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to be dealt with. This alkaloid had been obtained from carefully 
selected commercial roots stated to be those of A, napellus^ but it 
has been asserted by those botanists who have paid particular at¬ 
tention to this subject, notably by Mr. E, M. Holmes, that it is most 
difficult, if not impossible, to judge from the appearance of the roots 
alone whether they belong to the true A, napellufi. It is necessary, 
for the purposes of identification, that the flowers and leaves 
should also bo examined. On account of this doubt as to tlie au¬ 
thenticity of the roots from which this specimen of alkaloid had 
been obtained, we (!onsldcred it desirable to ascertain whether tliis 
same alkaloid is present in the genuine A, 7iapclliis\ We also wdshed 
to settle the question as to whether other alkaloids accompany it 
in the plant, for on this point there is at present no trustworthy 
information. 

Fortunately we have had no difficulty in securing a small supply of 
th(' it»otK of tlie true A. nnpellns. The ]dants were selected and grown 
at Sevenoaks by ^fr. E. M. Holmes at tla^ instance of the British- 
Pharmaceutical Conft‘r(‘n(*e. Their botanical chara(*tc)*s liavc already 
bciui described hy Mi-. Holmes [Trans. Brit. Pharm. Tonf.^ 188S). 


Alkahndal Caiistitnents of tlio Jin'cr of fhr Ituois. 

As tlic fresh roots w’ci*e moist with natural juice, an examination 
was made of the alkaloids eontained in it, since it appealed interest¬ 
ing to detiTinine to w liat extent the alkaloids are present in the juice 
as soluble salts, and how far they occur in an insoluble form in the 
cells of the root. 

Ten kilos, of the fresh roots were submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
amounting to tons to the square inch. By this means, about 4*5 
kilos, of li(|uid were obtained. To complete the removal of the 
solulile alkaloidal salts, about 3*5 litres of w'ater were allowed to soak 
into th(' pressed roots, which were then again submitted to lijdraulic 
]>ressure. This operation furnished an additional 3 5 kilos, of 
li(juid. A .single drop of the mixed liquid, when placed on the end of 
the tongue, at once gave rise to the characteristic tiugling sensation 
produc(‘d by crystalline aconitine. It was found to be almost impos¬ 
sible to filter the turbid liquid, and, owing to its viscosity, organic 
solvents (ether, chloroform, &c.), did not readily separate from it in 
distinct layers. 

The gimter part of the pi*oteid was therefore precipitated by the 
addition of acetic acid, and the filtered solution shaken w ith chloix)- 
form, which removed a small quantity of resin and a little of the 
alkaloidal acetates. Excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate w^as then, 
added to the acid liquid, and the alkaloid extracted by agitation with, 
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<5hloroform ; the chloroform solution, on evaporation, left a gummy, 
alkaloidal residue. Since the amount of alkaloid was small, the 
remainder of the roots (about 15 kilos.) was dealt with in an 
exactly similar manner, the juice being obtained by hydraulic 
pressure. 

JExaimnation of the Alkaloids from the Juice. —The brown resinous 
mass derived from the solution in chloroform showed no signs of 
crystallising, even after prolonged standing. Its weight was nearly 
13-5 grams, and as about 25 kilos, of fresh roots had been used for 
its production it follows that the juice conttiins about 0*05 per cent, 
of tlie total alkaloid present in the roots. 

The mass was mixed with ether, and the mixture heated for 
some liours. About three-fourths of the total alkaloid dissolved in 
the ether, nearly one-fourth remaining undissolved even after pro¬ 
longed digestion. The total alkaloid was thus divided into two por¬ 
tions, a greater part soluble in ether as well as in chloroform, and a 
smaller portion soluble in chloi-oform, but insoluble in ether. 

Alkaloids Soluble in Ether. —The gummy residue left on evaporating 
the ether was dissolved in water acidified with acetic acid, and the 
liquid extracted with chloroform, which removed a little resin and 
also ti*aces of alkaloid, since acetates of the aconitine alkaloids arc \v- 
moved to a slight extent by chloroform from their aqueous solutions. 
Excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate was then added to the li(|uid, 
and the alkaloid extracted by repeated sliaking with ether. The 
ethereal solution was dried with calcium chloride, the greater part 
of the solvent distilled off, and the residual solution allowed to eva¬ 
porate spontaneously, when it left a slightly coloured, gummy resi- 
<iue, which could not bo crystallised. As an exce.ssively dilute soln- 
tion of this residue produced tingling of the tongue, it seemed likely 
that aconitine was present. The alkaloid was converted into hydro¬ 
bromide by exact neutralisation with dilute hydrolmomic acid, and on 
slowly evaporating the neutral solution, a syrup was obtained which 
deposited a few crystals of aconitine hydrobromlde, but the quantity 
was too small for analysis. An attempt was now made U) separate tlu^ 
portion which did not further crystallise into two parts. Fmctioiial 
precipitation of an alcoholic solution with ether, and fractional pre- 
eipitation of the base itself, alike failed to effect any definite sepa¬ 
ration, and none of the fractions could be crystallised. Neither 
could the hydrochloride of the alkaloid bo cjystalliscd. The aqueous 
solution of the hydrochloride gave an abundant precipitate with 
auric chloride, but the pale-yellow, amorphous aurochloride could not 
be crystallised either from its solution in chloroform or in alcohol. 
These results proved that wo were <lealing for the most part with 
an amorphous alkaloid containing a small quantity of aconitine. 
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Like aconitine, the amorphous alkaloid is soluble in ether and chloro¬ 
form. It forms salts which do not appear to crystallise, and from 
which we were unable to separate a crystalline aconitine salt, although 
we had satisfactory evidence that this alkaloid was present in the 
substance. 

The residual alkaline li(|uid which on extraction with ether had 
fornished the mixture of alkaloids above described was found still 
to contain alkaloid, which w^as removed by shaking witli chloroform. 
The alkaloid thus extracted resembled that dissolved by ether. 
Neither the base nor its salts would cr3'stallise. The aurochloride, 
however, deposited a few crystals from an alcoholic solution when 
this was slowly evaporated. These melted at ld4;‘25° (corr.). Aconit¬ 
ine aui’ochlorido melts at 135*5^ 

Alkaloid Soluble in Cklt/rofonuhiU not in Ether .—The small quantity 
of alkaloid which was dissolved from the alkaline solution by chloro¬ 
form and was not soluble in ether was converted into bydrobromide, 
and the solution of this salt coucenti'ated by exposure in a vacuous 
desiccator ; no ciystallisaiion occurred, and attempts to produce 
<3rystallino salts were not successful. 'J'lio base dissolved readily in 
W’ater and alcohol, less readii}' in chloroform, and hardlj" at all in 
dry ether. Fractional jirecipitation of a solution in chloroform b^' 
<*thcr did not h'ad to the isolation of a erystallirie product. Although 
the base was nearl}' iusolubb* in dry ether, yet it may be partly 
removed from an aikaiiiu* solution by extraetion with ether, especially 
in presence of the alkaloid above referred to as soluble in ether. This 
peculiarity accounts foi* the fact that some of this base was also found 
in the eilier-soliil>Ie alkaloid obtained as above described. 

This amorphous alkaloid resembled acunine in its properties, but 
the quantity obtained was insutlicient for analysis. 

The juice ex[)ressed from the iH>ots, therefore, contains (1) a con¬ 
siderable quantity of amorphous alkaloid or alkaloids, soluble in 
<)ther; (2) a smaller quantity of an alkaloid, probabl)' identical with 
aconitine; (3j a small amount of an amorphous alkaloid insoluble 
in ether, probably itleidical with aconim*. 

The greater part of the alkaloids had evidentIjr remained in the 
roots, and has not been expressed with the juice. 

Alkaloidal Const it tienh of the Vressed Boots, 

The almost dry mass from wdiich the juice liad been expressed was 
now examined. It may be concluded that all the alkaloidal salts 
soluble in water had been removed from it b}" the previous operation. 

The pressed roots Avere dried at about 50'', finely powdered, and 
the alkaloidal salts removed b}*^ percolation with steam-distilled fusel 
oil (b. p. 100—132"*). The pale-yellow solution w^as shaken several 
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times with water containing 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid,* and the* 
aqueous layer removed. Dissolved amyl alcohol was now extracted 
by shaking the acid liquid with chloroform, which also removed 
resin. Dilute ammonia was then added in very slight excess, and 
the solution extracted several times with ether. The ethereal solu¬ 
tion of the alkaloid was dried with calcium chloride, the ether partly 
removed by distillation, and the remainder spontaneously evapo¬ 
rated. 

The alkaline liquid from which the alkaloi'tl soluble in ether had 
been removed was repeatedly extracted with chloroform, and the 
chloroform distilled ofF, Avhen a resinous alkalo’idal residue remained, 

Alkaliyid Soluble in Ether ,—The residue from the ethereal solution 
was a slightly coloured gummy mass, which did not crystallise after 
prolonged standing. It was therefore converted into the hydro¬ 
bromide by dissolution in very dilute hydrobromic acid, and th(^ 
exactly neutral solution slowly evaporatedf in a desiccator. By this 
means a crystalline h^uirobromide was obtained, which, after recrystal¬ 
lisation and drying, melted at 163° (corr.). From this salt, which 
corresponded in its properties with aconitine hydrol)romide, 
alkaloid was regenerated by adding a slight excess of dilute ammonia 
to an aqueous solution, and extracting the base with ether. The dry 
ethereal solution, when spontaneously evaporated, deposited crystals,, 
which melted at 188*6° (corr.), wdiich lias been shown in Part 1 of 
this investigation to be the melting point of pure aconitine. Tin* 
aurochloride Avas prepared by precipitation in tlie usual manner, and 
subsequently crystallised from alcohol. When dry, it melted at 13.5*5° 
(corr.), the melting point of aconitine aurochloride. 

In order to coinpletely establish the identity of tlie alkaloid with 
aconitine, the aui-ochloride was burned. The following results wel\^ 
obtained ;— 

Weight of aurochloride, 0*155 gram; weight of carbon dioxide 
obtained, 0*2278 gmm ; weight of Avater ohtaim^d, 0 068 gninu 


CulculaUnl for 

Found. 

C. 40‘08 per cent. 40*12 per cent. 

H. 4*87 „ 4*66 „ 

Au. 19*7 „ 19*99 


♦ Very dilute sulphuric acid was eiu])loyod instead of an organic acid, because* 
sulphuric acid of this strength had been found not to hydrol)fBO aconitine under* 
the conditions of the experinient, whilst some organic salts of aconitine occasioik 
trouble by passing out of the acid liquid when it is shaken with chloroform. 

t Aconitine is readily hydrolysed if evaporated in a solution acid with hydro¬ 
bromic acid, but a neutral solution of the hydrobromidc may be heated at 100'^ 
without decorrqiosltion. 
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Tliese results prove tlie alkaloid to be aconitine, and incidentally 
famish confirmatory evidence of the correctness of the formula 
f Vdl«NOn, proposed for aconitine in Part 1. 

In the previous paper, it was shown that this alkaloid is remarkable 
in forming salts which are laworotatory, although solutions of the 
alkaloid itself are dextrorotatory. Tlie specific rotation of the 
hydrobromido now obtained was determined, with the following 
result:— 

a[2CP] = —1*1025° (mean of four determinations); I = 2dm.; 
<l 20/20^ = 1*0053; p = 1*05 ; 


wlnmce, 




100 XM025 

2 X 1*95 X 1*0053 


= -29*65. 


This number agrees witli that previously recorded in Part I, 
namely, ra]i) = —30*47°. 

Having thus obtained a small supply of pure aconitine, the 
*o])jK)rtunity was taken of ascertaining the solubility of the alkaloid 
in water. As mentioned in the previous paper (Part I), Jurgens had 
rei!ord(Ml it as 1 gram in 726*4 grams of water at 22°, but we had 
observed that the pure alkaloid was far less soluble than this. A 
weighed quantity of aconitine was finely powdered, and digested 
with water at 22° during two days. A known quantity of the solu¬ 
tion >vas evaporated to dryness, and the residue of aconitine w*eighed. 
^J1ic following results were obtained :— 

I. 72*488 grams of solution yielded 0*01t>4 gram of aconitine. 

Hence 1 gram of aconitine dissolves in 4420 gi^ams of water. 

11, 150*15 grams of solution yielded 0*0338 gram of aconitine. 

Hence 1 gram of aconitine dissolves in 4442 grams of water. 

The mean result of these two determinations is 1 in 4431, which 
may be taken as the solubility of aconitine in water at 22°. 

Xapidluic. —Tlio syrupy liquid from which all the aconitine hydro- 
bromide had crystallised, after prolonged standing in a desiccator, was 
lecon verted into alkaloid by tlie addition of a slight excess of ammonia 
to its aqueous solution. Ether extracted from this liquid au alkaloid, 
which, on evaporation of the ether, remained as a pale-yellow mass 
resembling a gum. It was almost entii*ely soluble in anhydrous ether. 
The ethereal solution, when evaporated, left a resinous mass, which 
could not be crystallised ; when quito dry, it w as easily pow*dered. The 
base dissolved only sparingly in w*ater, but the aqueous solution was 
alkaline and extremely bitter; unlike aconitine, it produced no tingling 
sensation. The alkaloid is readily soluble in alcohol and other, less 
readily in chloroform, and scarcely at all in light petroleum. Its 
eolations ai*e Icevorotatory* 
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The base dissolves in dilute acids forming salts which are left as 
varnishes on the evaporation of the solvent. Many unsnccessfal 
attempts were made to crystallise the hydrobromide, hydrochloride, 
and nitrate both from alcoholic and from aqueous solutions. Alkalis 
precipitate the base from solutions of its salts in white flocks. 

On the addition of auric chloride to an aqueous solution of the 
hydrochloride, a pale-yellow, amorphous aurochloride is precipitated. 
This, when dry, melted somewhat indefinitely near 110“. It could 
not be crystallised from its solution in alcohol or chloroform. 

The properties of this alkaloid are being more fully investigated. 
It is evidently the substance w^hich has been observed to cling obsti¬ 
nately to crystalline aconitine, and which appears as a gummy 
ring ” when solutions of impure aconitine are evaporated. The two 
alkaloids ma^", however, be almost completely separated byconversion 
into the hydrobromide, when the crystalline hydrobromido of acon¬ 
itine may be removed from the syrupy rt'sidiie of the UTicrystallinc 
hydrobromide of the new base. Since we were unable to obtain a 
crystalline compound or derivative of the substance, it w^as not possible 
to ascertain with certainty whether it was free from other impurity 
than aconitine; the last traces of the latter alkaloid are not easy to 
remove. 

The facts above recorded prove that this amorphous base occurs 
naturally in Accmiium napelhis, and that it is not a decomposition 
product of aconitine. Its properties do not corresjiond wdth those of 
the amorphous bases obtained by previous w'orkers. 11 is distinguished 
from the picraconitine of Wright by not readily forming crystallini^ 
salts. It differs from aconine by its solubility in ether, and sparing solu¬ 
bility in w ater. We propose to revive for it the name uapdlhu\ which, 
although twice proposed for alkaloidal products dt^rived from aconite 
roots, has never been widely used and is now no longer applicable to 
any single alkaloid. Its great advantages as a designation for a second 
alkaloid of Aconitum napellus are obvious. The name napelline was 
first applied by Wiggers to the alkaloid now know n as pscudaconit- 
ine, and afterwards Hubschmarin nsi^d it as a name for an alkaloid 
he extracted from Aconitum napellus^ w hich the experiments of Wright 
showed to be a mixture chiefly composed of aconine, resulting from 
the decomposition of aconitine during its extraction from the root. 
The alkaloid, which we suggest should be called napelline, was ob¬ 
served to be present in the roots of A. napellus^ to quite as largo an 
extent as aconitine. 

Considerable progress in the tedious work of purifying and cha¬ 
racterising this alkaloid has since been made by one of ns in conjunction 
with Mr. E. F. Harrison. The preparation of a ciystalline compound 
of napelline has made it possible to obtain the alkaloid in an unques*^ 
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tioxiably pure state, but the operation is one of the most tedious and 
laborious that we have yet encountered in this troublesome inquiry. 
The pure alkaloid havinyr been at last isolated, its physiological action 
is being examined. When separated from aconitine in the manner 
jibove described, napelline is still contaminated with another alkaloid, 
which does not crystallise or furnish crystalline salts. On account 
of its resemblance to napelline, we propose to call this substance 
homo-iiapelline. 

Alkaloid Insoluble in Ether hut Soluble in Chloroform. —The alkaline 
solution from which tlie alkaloid soluble in ether had been removed, 
was shaken with chloroform. This dissolved a resinous substance, 
which afforded alkaloidal reactions. The mass was washed with water, 
which dissolved the greater part, leaving a little resin undissolved. By 
extracting the aqueous solution with chloroform, the alkaloid was re¬ 
moved, and remaiiKid after evaporation of the solvent, as an amorphous 
residue. This was found to be nearly but not quite insoluble in dry 
other, a small quantity of napelline being dissolved. In order to 
<»ompletely remove napelline, the alkaloid was dissolved in chloroform, 
and the solution precipitated with anhydrous ether. By several 
repetitions of this process, a colourless, deliquescent resin was obtained, 
entirely soluble in cold watcu* and in alcohol, but scarcely soluble in 
dry ether or light petroleum. Numerous attempts were made to 
(‘rystallise the base, but without success. In all these respects this 
alkaloid corresponds with aconine, the basic hydrolytic product of 
aconitine, some of whoso properties were described in Part I, and are 
now more fully elucidated in Part III, which follows this paper. 
The dry base was analysed with the following results:— 

Weight of substance, 0*1(178 gram; weight of carbon dioxide, 
0*2258 gi'ani; weiglit of water, 0*0776 gram. 

Calculated for 

Found. 


C. 57*12 57*44 per cent. 

H. 709 7*73 


The base is thus pi*oved to be aconbie. There can be no doubt that 
this alkaloid actually exists in the roots of A. napclliis, since the 
process used in ite isolation is such that it could not have been formed 
by the hydrolysis of aconitine. The amount of aconine contained in 
the roots is very slightly if at all loss than that of aconitine. 

The precise relationship of aconine to aconitine has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily established. Its properties have suggested that it 
may not, perhaps, stand in the simple relation to aconitine which 
the equation representing its formation by hydix)lysis would imply, 
CjsBUjNOn + HaO = CiHfiOa + CaeHiiNOu. Isomeric change or 
VOL. LXI. 2 F 
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inolecalar condensation may have accompanied hydrolysis. In order 
to ascertain whether aconine is a polymeride of the formula 
(C 26 H 4 iNOii)«, the molecular weight of the base was determined by 
Raoult’s method, acetic acid being used as the solvent. The following 
are the experimental data :— 

Weight of substance.. 0110 gram 


Weight of solvent. 6*1402 grams 

Freezing point of solvent. 14'973“ 

„ solution. 14*833^ 


Depression for 1 gram of sub¬ 
stance to 100 grams of solvent 0*0741^^ 

Mol. depression of acetic acid .. 39 

Hence molecular weight of aconine = 526 ; molecular weight calcu¬ 
lated from formula C 26 H 41 NOU = 543. 

This result is remarkably near that calculated for the formula 
C 26 H 41 NO 11 , when it is remembered that a difference of 0 * 01 ® in the 
reading of the thermometer corresponds with a difference of about 
40 in the molecular weight, and that no correction has been made for 
the formation of aconine acetate. The connection between aconine 
and aconitine has been placed beyond question by the experiments 
to be described in Part III. 

This inquiry has proved that the roots of true A. napellus contain 
four alkaloids. Only one of the.se has so far been crystallised, namely, 
aconitine, whose chief physical and chemical properties, and those of 
its characteristic compounds, have been described in Part I (Trans., 
1891). The quantity of the three nnerystalline alkaloids acontnv^ 
napelline, SLiidJiomo-napelline occurring in the roots is more than twic(^ 
as great as that of aconitine. The properties of nape!lino and homo- 
napelline are now being further investigated. 

The physiological action of these four alkaloids derived from A. 
napellus is being examined. The results so far obtained prove that 
aconitine is by far the most poisonous of them, and, indeed, it appears 
to bo the most toxic of the vegetable alkaloids. 
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XXXIIl.—COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE RESEARCH 

LABORATORY 01^^ THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Contributions to our Knowledge of the Aconite Alkaloids. Part HI, 
The Formation and Properties of Aconine and its Conversion into 
A conitine. 

By Wyndham R. Duxsiax, M.A., and F. W. Passmoi^e, Ph.D. 

In a previous pape r (Part I, Trans., 1891,59, 271), one of us, in con¬ 
junction witli Dr. W. H- I nee, has described the principal properties 
of crystalline aconitine derived from Aconitum napMas. The differ¬ 
ences between tlie chemical properties of the alkaloid described by 
us and those recordtjd by previous workei's prove that the substance 
we obtained was purer than any specimen hitherto described. Ex¬ 
periments tlien ]’e(tor(h'd showed that, on hydrolysis, aconitine breaks 
u[), appai’ently, in aet'ordance with the equation C 3 ;iH 4 :,NOi 2 “f H..0 = 
CaJIiiNOn "b C 7 ll(; 02 , Ixmzoic acid being formed, together with an 
amorphous base, tirst obtained by Wright and Luff, and named by 
them aconine. ^luch uncertainty, however, still exists wdth i-eference 
to the mode oF formation and ])roperties of this alkaloid, and since 
these points are of fundamentiil impoidance in connection with the 
•question as to the constitution of aconitine, we determined to in¬ 
vestigate the nutui’e of the base or bases resulting from the hydrolysis 
■of the j)ure alkaloid, Wright and Luff (Trans., 1878, 33, 318) 
assert that aconiyie I’esult.s from the action of water at a high tempe- 
ratui’c, or of a mineral acid, or of alkalis on aconitine, the eliange 
occurring in accordance with the equation given above. They 
describe the base as being a slightly-coloured, friable, hygroscopic 
mass, readily soluble in water and alcohol, but nearly insoluble in 
ether. The acjueous solution is staled to be bitter, but to produce no 
tingling sen.sation. It melts near 130°, and its composition is repi’e- 
sented by the formula C.iJIj»NOu. Neither the base nor its salts 
could be crystallised. Wright and Luff’ further state that aconine 
acts as a inducing agent on salts of gold and silver. The pro- 
ducts of the hydrolysis of aconitine point to the conclusion that this 
alkaloid is benzoylaconine, and although Wright and Luff failed to 
reconvert aconine into aconitine by heating it wdth benzoic anhydride, 
they obtained what was probably benzoylapoaconitine. 

Dragendoi’ff and Jurgens* (J.Pharm, [3], 18, 277) have questioned 

* We have not boon able to refer to tlio original paper, and are therefore 

2 F 2 
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the accuracy of the account of the hydrolysis of aconitine ^ven by 
Wright and Luff. They assert that the hydrolysis occurs in two 
stages. In the first stage one molecular proportion of benzoic acid is 
separated with formation of a base which they state is identical 
with the picraconitine found by Wright and LufE in one commercial 
sample of roots, reputed to be those of A. napellus. In the second 
stage, picraconitine undergoes hydrolysis, losing a molecular propor¬ 
tion of benzoic acid, together with methyl alcohol, and furnishing 
aconine, which is the final product of the change. If these facts are 
correct, aconitine must be regarded as dibenzoylmethoxyaconine. 


Hydrolysis of Acoyiitine. 

The main purpose of our experiments was to ascertain whether 
any base, other than aconine, can be found at any stage of the 
hydrolysis of aconitine. 

Pure aconitine (m. p. 188*5*^, corr.) was heated for several hours 
with water in a closed tube at 150°. Water was used in preference 
to alkali or acid, so that the change might take place gradually, and 
without the resinification which always results from the use of alkali. 
The details of an experiment are as follows:—1 gram of aconitine 
was heated with 25 c.c. of water in a closed tube at 150—155° for* 
10 hours. After this treatment, the liquid still produced the tingling 
sensation characteristic of aconitine, and, therefore, presumably the 
whole of the latter had not suffered decomposition. On distillation, 
the liquid afforded no methyl alcohol or other volatile product. The 
solution was acidified wdth dilute sulphuric acid and extj*acted with 
ether, until nothing further was removed. The ethereal solution was 
washed, dried, and distilled; the residue of benzoic acid weighed 
nearly 01 gram, that is, about 10 per cent, of the aconitine taken ; 
the quantity of benzoic acid calculated from the equation given 
above is 18*8 per cent.; rather more than one-half of tlie aconitine 
had, therefore, undergone hydi*olysis, if the equation is correct. The 
acid solution from which the benzoic acid had been removed was 
made alkaline with ammonia, and completely extracted with etlieiv 
The ethereal solution left, on evaporation, an amorphous residue, 
weighing 0*35 gram. This residue gave, rise to the tingling sensation. 
Its properties suggested that it was a mixture of aconine and acon¬ 
itine, and it was found that although dry aconine is insoluble in 
anhydrous ether, it may be extracted to some extent by ether from 
an aqueous solution, especially when aconitine is also present. 

The liquid which had been extracted with ether w^as now shaken 

obliged to depend upon the abstract in English, which gives no experimenial 
details. 
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with chloroform, which removed aconine with a trace of resin ; the 
residue left on evaporating the chloroform solution weighed 0’2 gram. 

Excess of bafyta-water was now added to the alkaline solution, 
which was evaporated to expel ammonia, and filtered from barium 
sulphate; the excess of baryta was then precipitated by the requisite 
quantity of dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate, when evapoi'ated to 
dryness, left a residue weighing 0*43 gram, which was almost enth-ely 
soluble in alcohol, and consisted of nearly pure aconine. The resi¬ 
dues from the solutions in ether and chloroform were found to be 
mixtures of aconitine and aconine, and on heating them with water 
in a closed tube as before, more benzoic acid was formed, and sub¬ 
stances soluble in ether, chloroform, and water were again obtained. 
The tingling sensation produced by the original liquid proved that 
aconitine avms still present. By a repetition of this process, nearly the 
whole of the original alkaloid was converted into aconine. No methyl 
alcohol was found at any stage in the j)rocess, and no trace of an 
alkaloid having tlie properties of picraconitine could be detected. 

The hydrolysis of aconitine Avas then repeated in the manner 
above described with several (juantitles of aconitine, varying from 
1 to 5 grams, in every instance, wdtli the same result: only benzoic 
acid and aconine were formed and neither methyl alcohol nor picr¬ 
aconitine could be isolated. We are, therefore, justified in concluding 
that the hydrolysis of aconitine into aconine and benzoic acid takes 
place in accordance with the equation given above. 

The amorphous base, not aconine, Avhich Uragendorff and Jurgens 
thought to be jdcraconitine, may have been napelline, arising from 
impure aconitine liaving been employed. The circumstance that 
aconine, though insoluble in etiier Avheii dry, is nevertheless extracted 
fi‘om aqueous solution both by ether and chlorofoim, especially when 
aconitine and napelline are present, may also have led to tlie con¬ 
clusion that some alkaloid other tlian aconine had been formed. 
We regard it"as probable tliat the methyl alcohol, supposed by these 
observers to be formed during the hydrolysis of aconitine, also took 
its origin in the use of impure aconitine, since w^e have noticed that 
organic solvents obstinately cling to the imperfectly crystallised 
alkaloid and are set free when it is boiled with w^ater. No such 
•effect is observed when pure aconitine is employed. 


Properties of Crystalline Aconine Hydrochloride, 

Up to the present time, aconine has been described as an amorphous 
base, which forms amorphous salts. Wright and Luff speak of it as 
an amorphous, resinous alkaloid (m. p. 130°), readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, soluble also in chloroform, but insoluble in ether. Its 
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aqueous solution reduces salts of gold and silver, and also Pehling’s 
solution. The salts formed from it were amorphous, and were not 
obtained pure. 

In the course of the experiments relating to the hydrolysis of pure 
aconitine, a few grams of aconine were obtained. With this material 
Ave have studied the properties of the alkaloid. This specimen of 
aconine was purer than any we had previously obtained, being almost 
if not entirely free from the resin which is formed along with it when 
aconitine is acted on by alkalis. Its aqueous and alcoholic solutions 
did not crystallise when slowly evaporated in a desiccator, but finally 
dried up to a nearly colourless, friable, resinoid mass. The aqueous 
solution Avas decidedly alkaline, and had powerful reducing pro¬ 
perties. Its taste Avas slightly bitter, but the tingling sensation pro¬ 
duced by aconitine Avas quite absent. 

Since the base could not be crystallised, an attempt was made to 
crystallise its salts. The aqueous solution Avas exactly neutralised 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to a very small A'olume 
on the water-bath. The syrupy liquid, which at first showed no signs 
of crystallising, was alloAved to stand for several days in a A^acuons 
desiccator over calcium chloride. It slowly became crystalline. The 
minute crystals Avere white, but the syrup which surrounded them 
was slightly coloured. The mixture was, therefore, drained on a 
porous tile ir a desiccator, by which means the crystals wtu’c sepamted 
almost entirely from the coloured syrup. This plan of purification 
was found to be less wasteful and more effective than rocrystallisation 
fi*om water or alcohol; the salt absorbed by the tile was washed out,, 
and more crystals AA^ere obtained from the solution. The white, dry 
mass removed from the tile consisted of minute crystals. Before 
their properties were examined, they were rocrystallised by the addi¬ 
tion of ether to an alcoholic solution. The crystals Avere dissolved in 
a small quantity of strong alcohol and anhydrous ether was then 
added until a faint turbidity appeared; on stjinding in a stoppered 
bottle, this solution deposited colourless rosettes of needle-shaped 
crystals, a further quantity being obtained by the addition of more 
ether to the remaining liquid. 

When dried at 100°, these crystals of aconine hydrochloride lost water 
without darkening; 0*25025 gram of salt lost 0*0077 gi*am of water 
at 100*^; that is, 2*92 per cent. When the temperature was raised to 
120°, and the heating continued for a few hours, there was a further 
loss of 0*0158 gram, after which the weight of the salt remained 
constant. The total loss in weight amounted, therefore, to 6*31 per 
cent. 

It appears from these results that the crystalline hydrochloride 
contains two molecular proportions of water, and is represented by 
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the foraiula C26H4iN0ii,HCl,2H20. One molecular proportion of the 
water is lost at 100® and the otlier at 120®; thus :— 


Loss calfuLitcd from tlic formula 

CMH,iNOn,lICl,211,0. Found. 


IH 2 O. M 08 per cent. 2'92 per cent. 

2H,0. „ G-31 


The dry salt is very liygroscopic and when exposed to air gradually 
absorbs the equivalent of one molecular proportion of water. In 
order to coiiHriri the accuracy of the formula given above, the amount 
of chlorine in the dried liydrochloride was determined with the fol¬ 
lowing results :— 

1. 01550 gram of salt gave 0*037 gram of silver chloride ; 5*93 per 
cent. 

II. 0*3920 gram of salt gave 0*0975 gram of silver chloride; 
G‘15 per cent. 

III. 0*3678 gram of salt gave 0*0917 gium of silver chloride; 
(>*2*i per cent. 

Tiie mean of these three deterniinatioiiK of the chlorine is 6*13 per 
cent., whilst the amount calculated from the formula C-eHiiNOnjHCl 
is also 6*13 ])er cent. 

Anhydrous aconinc hydrochloride melts at 175*5® (corr.). It readily 
dissolves in water and alcohol, and is slightly soluble in chloroform, 
but is nearly insoluble in ether and light petroleum. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion has at first a bitter-sweet and afterwards a burning taste. Like 
aconitine liydrochloride, it exerts a Icevorotatory action on polarised 
light, but its effect is much feebler. The anhydrous salt was employed 
in determining the specific rotation of an aqueous solution with tlio 
following result:— 


whence 


a[Lj ] = 0*9"^; Z = 2 dm.; j) = 5*75; d lo®/4° = 1015, 
lUO X —0*9 




2 X I 015 X 6'75 


= -771“. 


The aqueous solution of aconine hydrochloride is neutml to litmus 
and is not precipitated by alkalis even when concentrated. Picric 
acid does not precipitate the solution, neither does gold chloride, ex¬ 
cept in strong solutions, when an amorphous, pale-yellow precipitate is 
produced. 


Other Crystalline Salts of Aconine* 

Besides the hydrochloride, the hydriodidey hydrobroinidey and sulph* 
ate were crystallised. All these salts are very soluble in water, 
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and do not crystallise as readily as the hydrochloride. The crys¬ 
talline sulphate is especially difficult to obtain ; the aqueous solution 
when exposed in a desiccator, evaporates to a thick syrup without 
crystallising. On standing, very fine needle-shaped crystals appear 
in the viscous liquid, and are most difficult to separate from it. 

Properties of Pure Aconinc. 

Aconine was prepared from the pure hydrochloride by adding 
silver sulphate to the aqueous solution, slightly more silver salt being 
added than was required to precipitate the chloride. The precipitate 
of silver chloride was filtered off and the small excess of silver sulph¬ 
ate removed as sulphide. The solution of aconine sulphate thus ob¬ 
tained was precipitated by the addition of exactly the requisite 
quantity of baryta-water, the barium sulphate filtered off*, and the 
filtrate evaporated to a small volume on the water-bath. The syrupy 
liquid was exposed in a desiccator, when it slowly dried up, without 
crystallising, to a colourless, hygroscopic, gum-like mass, which could 
not be crystallised from any of its solutions. 

The amorphous base melts at 132® (corr.) without decomposition. 
On combustion, it afforded the following data :— 

I. Weight of base, 0*1245 gram ; weight of carbon dioxide, 0*2614 
gram ; weight of w^ater, 0*08985 gram. 

II. Weight of base, 0*30610 gram; weight of carbon dioxide, 0*6437 
gram ; weight of water, 0*22105 gram. 


Calculated for 
I. II. C.h,H4,NO„. 

C. 67-27 67-36 67-46 

H. 8-02 802 7-65 


The fact that the hydrogen is rather higher than the calculated 
quantity is to be accounted for by the extremely liygroscopic charac¬ 
ter of the base, wffiich makes it difficult to manipulate without absorp¬ 
tion of water. 

Aconine is very soluble in water or alcohol, and slightly in chloro¬ 
form, but insoluble in ether and light petroleum. Tiie aqueous solu¬ 
tion reduces salts of gold and silver and also Fehling's solution. 
It is precipitated by the general alkaloidal reagents, and meronrio 
chloride produces a copious yellowish-white precipitate, which darkens 
on standing. 

The aqueous solution is decidedly alkaline and dextrorotatory. 
The determination of the specific rotation affoi*ded the following 
results:— 

a[15] +1*65; Z = 2dm.; ;? = 3*584; dl674° = 1-01, 
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•whence 


Wn = , 


100 X 1-65 


2 X 3-534 X 1-01 


= + 23 " 


Aconine thus possesses the same peculiarity as was shown in Part 1 
of this paper to belong to aconitine, the base being dextrorotatory 
and the salts leevorotatory. 

When boiled with alkalis, aconine darkens and slowly resinifies. The 
physiological action of aconine is being investigated ; it does not 
appear to be poisonous in small doses. 


Formation of Benzoylaconine, Conversion of Aconine into Aconitine. 

The question as to the exact relationship of aconine to aconitine 
has been to a certain extent elucidated by the experiments already 
described. It has been shown that pure aconitine yields only aconine 
and benzoic acid when hydrolysed and that the molecular formula of 
aconine is C 2 fiH 4 iNOn- It is, therefore, almost certain that aconitine 
is benzoylaconine. If this conclusion is correct, it should be possible 
to prepare aconitine from aconine by Introducing a benzoyl group. 
By the action of benzoic anhydride on aconine, Wright and Lulf ob¬ 
tained, not aconitine, but a base probably identical witli benzoylapo- 
aconitine wdiich did not, apparently, exert the chanicteristic physio¬ 
logical action of aconitine. We have repeated this experiment with 
pure aconine, which was heated with benzoic anhydride in a closed 
tube at 100—130° for about three hours. No aconitine could be de¬ 
tected in the product. Some aconine was recoveied unchanged, 
together w'ith an amorphous base, which did not give rise to the 
tingling sensation and was not further examined. It appears to be 
the same substjince as that isolated by Wright and Luff. 

Since aconitine is so readily hydrolysed by jicids and alkalis, we did 
not attempt to introduce the benzoyl group by means of benzoyl chlor¬ 
ide and alkali after the manner proposed by Baumann and Udransky. 

The strongly basic j)ropertios of aconine suggested the probability 
that it might be able to decompose ethyl benzoate with the formation 
of ethyl alcohol and aconitine, or if the temperature of reaction were 
high enough to cause dehydration of the aconitine, anhydro-aconitine 
might be the final product. The reaction may be expressed by the 
oquations 

(h) CeH5-COOEt + CseH^iNOn = Eton -f C26H4o(C6H5-CO)NOn. 

(Aconitine). 

(ii.) = HaO + 

(Aconitine.) (Anhydro- 

aconitine). 

It was found that aconine did not readily react with ethyl benzoate 
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under ordinary pressure, and the experiment was therefore made in a 
closed tube. 

Half a gram of pure aconine was dissolved in 10 c.c. of alcohol, and 
0*2 gram of ethyl benzoate added to the mixture, which was heated 
in a closed tube at 130° for three hours. Some ethyl benzoate re^ 
mained uiiattacked at the close of the experiment. The liquid was 
heated in an open flask on the water-bath until all the alcohol had 
evaporated. Water was then added and the liquid acidified with 
dilute hydrochloric acid ; a drop of this solution produced the charac¬ 
teristic tingling sensation on the tongue. Unaltered ethyl benzoate 
and benzoic acid were now removed by extracting the liquid with 
ether, the solution was rendered alkaline with dilute ammonia, and 
the alkaloid extracted with ether. The ethereal solution, on evapora¬ 
tion, left a resinoid mass which did not crystallise. By neutralisa¬ 
tion with dilute hydrobromic acid and evaporation of the solution, a 
colourless, crystalline hydrobromide was obtained. From this salt 
the alkaloid was regenerated, dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
the solution precipitated with gold chloride, and the pale-yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of aurochloride washed and dissolved in alcohol. By the 
gradual addition of water to the alcoholic solution, the salt was de¬ 
posited in crystals which melted at 141° (corr.). The aurochloride 
of anhydro-aconitine melts at exactly this temperature (Part I). 

By the reaction of aconine with ethyl benzoate, we had thus obtained 
the anhydride of aconitine, and since this compound may be converted 
into aconitine, a partial synthesis of the natural alkaloid has been 
effected, and the relationship of aconine and aconitine demonstrated 
beyond question. 

It is intended to make further experiments on the conversion of 
aconine into aconitine and also to prepare other compounds of aconine 
containing various acid radicles. The examination of the physiological 
action of these aconine derivatives is likely to throw light on the 
cause of the intensely toxic property with which the non-poisonous 
aconine becomes endowed when a benzoyl group is grafted on to its 
molecule. 

Decomposition Products of Aconine. 

The behaviour of aconine when attacked by various reagents has 
been closely investigated, but so far without much success, as it has 
not been possible to crystallise the principal decomposition products. 

Nitrous acid does not appear to react with aconine. 0*7 gram of pure 
aconine was dissolved in 5 c.c. of water and mixed with a solution 
of 0*1 gram of sodium nitrite in 20 c.c. of water. The requisite 
quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid was then gradually added to the 
well-cooled mixture. After standing for some time, until the evolu* 
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tion of nitrouR fumeR had ceased, the solution was made alkaline and 
extracted with ether, which, however, removed nothing appreci¬ 
able. The aqueous solution was exactly neutralised with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness; the residue extracted 
with boiling alcohol, and the solid left on the ev^aporation of the 
solvent again extracted with cold alcohol. Neither of these solutions 
contained any substance giving Liebermann’s reaction for a nitroso- 
derivative and after evaporation in a desiccator and long standing, 
the latter solution furnished crystals of aconine hydrochloride. 

The oxidation of aconine was elfected with potassium permanganate 
in the following manner. About 1 gram of aconine dissolved in 
water was oxidised by the gradual addition of 3 grams of potassium 
permanganate, solution of potassium carbonate being added from 
time to time so that the liquid was always alkaline. The mixture 
was heated on the water-bath to complete the oxidation, then cooled 
and filtered. Tlie precipitate of manganese oxide was exti-acted with 
alcohol, which removed a little resin. The filtrate was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with etlier, whicli removed very little. 
After it had been rendered alkaline with ammonia, the solution was 
extracted with chloroform and subsequently with ether but nothing 
appreciable was dissolved from the aqueous solution by either sol¬ 
vent. The solution was now evaporated to a small volume on the 
water-bath and ju'oci pi fated with lead nitiute. The precipitate, 
which contained some lead chloride, was collected, washed, and de¬ 
composed with liydrogen sulphide. The filtrate from the lead 
sulphide, when evaporated, deposited crystals of oxalic acid; these 
were converted into the silver salt, which was analysed. It contained 
7T24 per cent, of silver; silver oxalate contains 7T05 per cent. 

The filtrate from the precipitate produced by lead nitrate was 
evaporated, and the lead removed by hydrogen suljihide. No crys¬ 
talline acid or other ])roduct could be obtained from the solution. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Aconine and Aconitine. Formatio)i of 
Aconitine Methiodide and Methhy dr oxide. 

The action of methyl iodide on aconine and on aconitine has been 
studied under various conditions. So far, no crystalline additive 
compound has been obtained from aconine, although it appears that 
when this alkaloid is heated with methyl iodide for several hours in a 
closed tube at 100°, a base is formed which neither crystallises itself 
nor yields crystalline salts. This substance has not yet been further 
examined. 

A crystalline additive compound of aconitine with methyl iodide 
is readily obtained. 
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Half a gram of pure aconitine was dissolved in a considerable ex' 
eess of methyl iodide. On heating the mixture at 100° in a closed 
tube, nearly colourless crystals soon began to separate, and gradually 
increased in number until at last the mixture became semi-solid. 
The excess of methyl iodide was drained from the crystals and found 
to contain scarcely any of the new compound, which seems to be 
only slightly soluble in this liquid. The crystals were dissolved in 
methyl alcohol and crystallised from the solution by the gradual 
addition of ether. By this means, aconitine methiodide was obtained 
in rosettes of crystals having a faint yellow tint; these, after drying 
at 100°, melted at 219’5° (corr.). The methiodide dissolves in alcohol, 
water, and chloroform, less readily in light petroleum and in ether. 
The aqueous solution is neutral io litmus. On analysis, the meth¬ 
iodide furnished the following result:— 

0*2567 gram dissolved in 20 c.c. of water and precipitated with a 
slight excess of silver sulphate gave 0*0762 gram of silver iodide. 
The salt thus contains 16*04 per cent, of iodine. The formula 
C 33 H 46 NOi 2 ,CH 3 l requires 16*09 per cent. 

From the filtrate obtained in this experiment, the silver was re¬ 
moved by hydrogen sulphide, and then the free sulphuric acid was 
•exactly precipitated with baryta-water. This solution of the sulphate 
deposited no crystals when slowly evaporated in a desiccator, and 
eventually dried up to a varnish. 

The sulphate was redissolved in water, the aqueous solution made 
tilkaline with ammonia and several times extracted with ether. 
The ethereal solution of aconitine methhydroicide, C 33 H 45 NOi 2 ,CIl 3 *OH, 
on evaporation furnished a resinous I'esidue which could not be 
crystallised. The aurochloride appears as a pale-yellow, amorphous 
precipitate when a solution of auric chloride is added to an aqueous 
solution of the hydrochloride of the base. This salt did not crystal¬ 
lise from its alcoholic solution. 

The properties of aconitine methhydroxide and its salts will be 
further examined, and it is intended to investigate the physiological 
.action of these compounds. 
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XXXIV.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XXIV. Chromic Acid. 

By Eleanor FiEfiO, Bathurst Student of Newnham College,. 

Cambridge. 

In Ann. Chim. Phys. [ 6 ], 5, 568, Moissan gives an account of cry.stals 
obtained by dissolving (diromium trioxide in water under special 
conditions, these crystals agreeing in composition with the formula 
H 2 Cr 04 . Moissan says : Pour obtenir des cristaux d^acide chromique 
liydrate, on met un cxces d’acide chromique anhydre, prepare ...» 
cn presence d’nne petite quantite d’eau. La solution est maintenue 
{(uelques heures a 00 °; on agite de temps en temps, puis on decante 
dans un flacon et Ton refroidit le liquide a la temperature de la glace 
fondante. II se depose alors sur Ics parois dn flacon des petits 
cristaux rouges.” The crystals on analysis gave 84‘25 per cent, of 
(VO 3 and 15*75 per cent, of H>0 ; the formula ILCr 04 requires 84*79 
per cent. CrO;, and 15*2 per cent. H 2 O. 

Acting on the suggestion of ilr. Pattison Muir, who has helped and 
advised me thi‘oughout, I repeated the above experiment and obtained 
crystals wdiich were found, on analysis, to contain no water. 

Analyses of pure chromium trio.xide crystals, and of the crystals 
deposited from an aqueous solution of this oxide, according to 
Moissan’s directions, were made side by side, wdtb the following 
results. 

I. Gravimetric Analysis. 

The chromium was precipitated as barium chromate, or as hydrated 
sesquioxide, after reduction *vvith hydrochloric acid and alcohol, or 
sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid. 

r 100*91 per cent. CrOa. 

Pure trioxide crystals, • • • s 100*30 „ „ 

llOMO „ 

Crystals deposited from au'^ 

aqueous solution of the 100*08 per cent. CrOa. 
trioxide prepared accord- >100*13 ,, „ 

ing to iloissan’s direc- 100*90 „ ,, 

tioiis. 

That the numbers are slightly too high can be accounted for by the 
extreme instability of chromium trioxide, and its tendency to be 
reduced to the sesquioxide. 
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II. Volumetric Analysis, 

A determinate weight of chromium trioxide was added to a mea¬ 
sured volume of a solution of ferrous sulphate of known strength, 
and the quantity of iron remaining unoxidised was determined by 
titration with standard permanganate solution; the difference gave 
the amount of iron oxidised by the chromic acid present. Solutions 
of the two sets of crystals simuUaneously titrated gave the following 
results:— 


Pure trioxide 


crystals. 




Crystals deposited from an 
aqueous solution of the 
trioxide . 


} 


99‘82 per cent. CrOj. 


100-10 

99 0 per 
99-23 


cent. CrOa. 


It is somewhat difficult to make sure of the end of the reaction, as 
the green colour of the chromic sulphate modifies the pink of the 
permanganate. To obviate this difficulty very dilute solutions were 
used, and the colour obtained at the end of the reaction was compared 
with that produced by adding one drop of permanganate to a dilute 
solution of chromic sulphate. 

The crystals of chromium trioxide used were made according to 
Zettnow’s method {Ann, Fhys, Chem,^ 143, 468). The crystals formed 
on treating a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium dichromate 
with concentrated sulphuric acid were spread out on a porous plate 
for about 24 hours, and then washed with pure nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*46) until they ceased to give the reactions for sulphuric acid and 
potassium; they were then heated to about GO —80" until fumes of 
nitric acid were no longer evolved. 

The second set of crystals was obtained from a solution of chromic, 
trioxide, prepared according to Moissan^s directions :—An almost 
saturated aqueous solution of the trioxide was heated for about 10 
hours to 80—90°, and then placed in a freezing mixture ; after a time, 
small, hard masses of metallic-looking crystals separated. 

A portion of the same saturated solution heated fur the same length 
of time in a sealed tube, a,nd then placed in a freezing mixture, gave 
no crystals ; whereas, when the solution was placed in a vacuum over 
sulphuric acid, crystals were obtained which wore similar in appear¬ 
ance to those formed by the first method, and gave the same per¬ 
centage composition on analysis. 

The results of the analyses given above show that the numbers 
obtained for the crystals deposited from an aqueous solution of 
chromium trioxide are practically identical with those obtained for 
the crystals of the trioxide. 

In order further to compare the two sets of crystals, a series of 
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-experiments was made with Beckmann's apparatus for determining 
the raising of the boiling point of a solvent by the solution therein of 
a definite quantity of a substance {Zeit. physikal, (7/iew., 6, 437), 

The following data show the increases produced in the boiling 
point of water by definite weights of chromium trioxide, and of 
nrystals deposited from an aqueous solution of this compound, dis- 


.solved in specified weights of water:— 

Grams 

Rise of 

Grams. 

water. 

temperature. 

r0-852r) 

30-5 

0-185° 

2-0.320 

40-0 

0-420 

I. Chromium trioxide ..<0*4910 


0-110 

I 0-9C70 


0-220 

1 2-9900 


0-C40 

11. Crystals deposited from p0*334 

30 

o 

o 

an aqueous solution 1 0*443 


0-120 

of chromium tri- ] 0*5005 


0-115 

oxide. L 1*0990 


0-180 


The effects produced on the boiling point of water by dissolving 
tlui two sets of crystals thei'oin are most apparent if the increases are 
expressed for 2 grams of the substance in each case. 


Rise produced by dis--'j 0*43° 
solving 2 grams of i 0 413 
chromium trioxido 0*440 
in 40 grams of | O*4r>0 
water. ^ 0*430 


Rise produced bydis-"^ 

solving 2 grams of | 0*449'' 
crystals from an I 0*540 
aqueous solution of i 0*450 
cliromium trioxide j 0*330 
in 30 grams of watei*^ 


The crystals are the same in both cases. 

It is evident then tluit when an almost saturated aqueous solution 
of chromium trioxido has been heated for several horn’s at a tem¬ 
perature of 80—90', and then cooled below O'', it deposits crystals of 
CrOa, and not of chromic acid, HoGr() 4 , as stated by Moissan (loc.cit.). 
But an aqueous solution of chromium trioxide may contain 
chromic acid, or, jierhaps, dichromic acid (? 2CrO-, -f H.O -f- Aq = 

H, Cr,0„Aq), 

Now it is possible to calculate the molecular weight of a substalice 
in solution from determinations of the decrease in the vapour pressui’c 
of the solvent produced by definite weights of the dissolved substance. 
The foregoing numbers give data for this calculation. 

The molecular weights of the substance in an aqueous solution of 
chromium trioxido, calculated from the data given above, are:— 

I, 57-1; II, 57-6; III, 607; IV, 56*0; V, 55*02. The molecular 
weight of CrOa is 100*4; of H 2 Cr 04 , 118*4; and of H,Cr 207 , 218*8, 
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It would seem then that the solution examined did not contain any 
one of these compounds. Ostwald (Zeit, physikal. Chem,^ 3, 79) de- 
termined the decrease in the freezing point of water produced by 
dissolving therein a determinate weight of CrOa; from his results he 
concluded that the solution contained dichromic acid, H 2 Cr 207 ,. 
wholly or almost wholly, dissociated into three ions. 

If it is assumed that an aqueous solution of CrOs contains a com¬ 
pound dissociated into three ions, the molecular weight of this 
compound may be found by multiplying the numbers given above by 
3. The results of doing this are as follows:—(1) 171*3; (2) 172*8; 
(3) 182*1; (4) 168*0; (6) 165*06. The mean of these is 171*85, a 
number which does not agree with the molecular weight of H 2 Cr 04 
(118*4), nor with that of H 2 Cr 207 (218*8). 

The conclusion which I draw from those results is that, although a 
solution of chromium trioxide in water deposits the oxide nncom* 
bined with water, on cooling, nevertheless this solution does not 
contain CrOa as such, but that a compound of this oxide with water 
is formed, or, more likely, that compounds are formed, probably 
H 2 Cr 04 and H 2 Cr 207 , and that these compounds are dissociated to a 
large extent in the solution. 


XXXV .—The Specific Rotatory and Cupric Reducing Power of Invert 
Sugar and of Dextrose obtained from Cane Sugar by means of 
Inver tase. 


By James O’Sulliv'AN. 

Hitherto the numbers published for the specific rotatory and cupric 
reducing power of invert sugar and of the dextrose prei)ared from 
invert sugar have been determined from the products obtained from 
a solution of cane sugar by heating it with an acid. 

Herzfeld, Bornstein, and Winter (Ber,, 18 and 19) have thrown 
considerable doubt on Dubrunfaut's number [a]^- = —106'^ for 
levulose by the isolation of crystalline levulose prepared from 
inulin and cane sugar, which they say has only an [a]j 0 20 per cent, 
at 20^ = -83. 

Dubrunfaut’s well known numbers (Gompt, rend., 42, 901) are— 
[a^j T 14P = -106"; T 52" = -79*5"; T90" = -53". 

If we take the 6rst number —106'^", and apply Montgolfier’s ratio 
[a]^- : [a]i> = 1*129 : 1, we get -93". 
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The following numbers are also given for levulose:—Neubauer 
(J5er, 1877, 829), = -100°; Jodin {Gompt rend,, 58, 613), 

0 = 5 per cent., [aj^ = —93°; Kiliani (Ber., 14, 2530), C = 1 to 4 
per cent., [a]D = —92—93*^; Botondi and Zecchini {Deutsche Zucker- 
indust., 1887, 1091), [a]n = —100°; and, finally, M. Honig and J. 
Jesser {Monatsh. Chem., 9, 562—578) give for levulose, which they 
prepared by the same method as Herzfeld and Winter, = 

-93*526°. 

Tuchmid (/. pr. Chem., 2, 235) gives for a solution of invert sugar 
with C = 17*21 per cent, at 0° [a]p = —27*9°, and that this value 
decreases with increase of temperature according to the formula 

[a]p^=: (-27*9‘> - 0*32°0- 

Dubrunfaut found for invert sugar—strength not stated {Compf. 
rend., 42, 901), T 14° [ajp = —23 6°, which, by allowing for 14° of 
temperature, we obtain at 0° ( — 23*6*' — 0*32° x 14) = —28°, a 
number which agn^cs with Tuchmid’s. 

Maumene {Gompt. rend., 80, 1139) says that invert sugar possesses 
similar properties only when tlie proportions of water and acid, the 
temperature and duration of the action, and the mode of neutralisa¬ 
tion employed have been strictly identical. 

It is evident Unit if Herzfold’s number for levulose be correct, 
invert sugar cannot be composed of equal parts of levulose and 
dextrose possessing the rohitory powers usually ascribed to them. 

I intend to record in this paper that invert sugar, obtained from 
cane sugar hy means of invertase, has a specific rotatory power 
T 15*5° [a]y = 24*5°, and that it yields a dextrose with an [a]^ = 
57—58", and that both have the same cupric reducing power. 

As far back as 1878, it was found necessary, in quantitative 
analytical work, to discard the use of acid for the inversion of small 
cjuantities of cane sugar in mixtures containing substances which were 
acted on by acids, and to employ a method of inversion which would 
liave no intluence on these bodies. Invertase prepared from yeast 
presented itself as an inverting agent which was free from this 
disadvantage. Before invertase could be used it was necessary, first, 
to prove that cane sugar could be completely inverted by it, and also 
to determine what were the properties of the inverted product. As 
the numbers obtained have a bearing upon the rotatory power of 
levulose and upon the optical and cupric reducing methods of 
estimating cane sugar, I shall now give the method by which they 
were obtained. 

The faces of a number of large and clear crystals of white sugar 
candy were carefully cleaned with a dry towel, and the crystals were 
then finely pulverised in an agate mortar. The pulverised sugar 
was kept in a stoppered bottle. At the same time some of the same 

vor*. LXi. 2 G 
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sugar, which had been dissolved in water and crystallised from ethyl 
alcohol (0-80), was similarly treated. 3‘292 grams of the first- 
mentioned sugar were taken, and it w^as found to lose nothing by 
drying, first, over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and then in a current 
of dry air at 100*^. It was dissolved in about 25 c.c. of cold water, 
which had been previously boiled. This solution weighed 30*463 grams, 
and its sp. gr., as determined in a Spi'engeTs tube, was found to be 
1043*35 at 15*5°/15*5°. In the weighed solution there were 3*292 grams 
of sugar; therefore, in 100 c.c. of the solution there were 11*261 grams 

= 11*261 J. This gives a divisor of 3*85 for the 

11*261 percent, solution ~ 3*85j • 

The opticity of this solution in a 200 ram. tube of a Solcil- 
Ventzke-Scheibler polariscope, was found to be 43*3 divisions. As 
0*384° of angular rotation is equal to 1 division of rotation on this 
instrument, and the 200 mm. tube was used, the specific rotatory 

power wull be [a]j = +73*8 -~ 11-^61- ~ ’ 

The divisor then for the cane sugar employed and its specific 
rotatory power were 

C := 11*261. D = 3*85. [ocl = 73*8°. 


To 25*839 grams of this solution 0*03 gi*am of invertase (water 
deducted) was added, and the solution was digested for 17 hours at a 
temperature of 14—16°. The small thermometer used was washed 
with water, and the solution was again weighed. It weighed 
29*261 grams, and its sp. gr,, taken as before, was found to be 
1040*71, and its opticity 200 mm. = —13, T 15*5°, winch did not 
diminish after standing for 48 hours. In the 29*261 grams of solu¬ 
tion there was 0*03 gram of invertase, therefore, in the 104*071 grams 
(100 c.c.) there was 0*106 gram. 

The total rotation observed for the solution is —24*96®, ( — 13 x 
0’384)5, and the total sp. gr. 1040*71. 

The sp. gr. due to the invertase in the 100 c.c. of solution is 0*424 
(1 gram of invertase in 100 c.c. = 1004); therefore, 1040*286 is the 
gravity due to invert sugar in the 100 c.c. 

The specific rotatory power of the invertase was [a]^ = 31*2®; then 
the rotation due to 0*106 gram is 0*33°. 

The gravity due to the invert sugar, 1040*286 3*85 = 10*463 

grams in 100 c.c., and the total rotation —24*96° + 0*33°, due to 
invertase, gives —25*29° for the 10*463 grams of invert sugar, or an 
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Tte cupric reducing power of the invert sugar was determined by 
O’Sullivan’s modified gravimetric method (Trans., 1876, ii, 130), a 
weighed quantity of the solution being used, and it was found to be 
101 . 

There are, in 100 c.c. of the solution of invert sugar, 10’463 gi^ams, 
or in the 29-261 grams of the same solution there are 2*941 grams, 
whieh is the quantity of invert sugar produced by 2*788 grams of 
, , r25*839 X 11*261 1 

oane sugar employed 104*335 ~ 2*788 U or an increase of 

0*153 gram. 

10 grams of cane sugar on inversion, according to the equation 

C 13 II 22 O 11 4” OITj = "h CellnOe, 

Inquires 5*26 per cent, of an increase, due to hydration, and the above 
increase amounts to 5*5 per cent. 

In another experiment in which I employed the cane sugar crys¬ 
tallised from alcohol, and operated in a similar manner in every way 
to that 1 have just described, I obtained the following numbers:— 

Specific rotatory power of the cane sugar, C = 11 per cent.; [a]j = 
73 7^ 

Divisor for solution of gravity, 1043*35 = D 3*85. 

Specific rotatory power of tlio invert sugar, C = 11*4 per cent.; 
[a]y = -24-8“. 

'Cupric reducing power of the invert sugar, K = 99*0. 

Hydration in per cent, on cane sugar, 5*5. 

It will be observed that in order to obtain the amount of invert 
sugar present in the solution after inversion, that the total gravity, 
less the gravity due to the invertase present, is divided by 3*85. That 
this number, although slightly high, is practically correct, I have 
just recently pi’oved. 

An experiment was made, as before, with large crystals of cane 
sugar, and gave the following numbers :— 

Specific rotatory power of the cane sugar, C = 15*481; [a]j = 73*2'’. 

Divisor for solution of cane sugar of gravity 1059*5 = 3*84. 

Specific rotatory power of the invert sugar, C = 14*07 ; [a]^ = 
-24*5 . 

Cupric reducing power of the invex't sugar, K, I = 99*2 ; II = 99*4, 

Hydration in per cent, on cane sugar, 5*4. 

A weighed u antity of the inverted solution of this experiment was 
evaporated in a strong glass test-tube provided with a rubber plug, 
through which passed two glass tubes, one of which connected the 

2 G 2 
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tube witb a suction pump and the other with an air-drying apparatus. 
The tube was immersed in a salt-water bath kept boiling at 104® 
whilst the pump was working. In this manner the water was re¬ 
moved at a diminished pressure (100 to 120 mm.). When the syrup 
ceased to bubble in the tube an extremely gentle current of dry air 
was allowed to enter through the second tube, which was kept closed 
till then. This current of air was so slight that it did not materially 
influence the pressure. The tube and its contents Avere weighed 
from time to time until three consecutiA^e weighings, made four hours 
apart, Avere found to be the same. Tlie weight of the glass tube, after 
the experiment, was found to have diminished 0'004 gram. 

4*62 grams of the inverted solution, which had a total gravity of 
1054*26, Avere found to leaA^e, when dried in this manner, 0*622 gi-am 

of dry substance, or 100 c.c. contains 14*193 grams, 

In the 100 c.c. of solution there was 0*117 gi*am of dry invertase ; 
therefore 14*193 -- 0*117 = 14*076 grams of invert sugar. The total 
graA’ity 1054*26 — 0*462, due to invertase, is 1053*798 due to invert 
sugar. Noav, 53*798 -f- 14*076 = 3*82, the divisor for the invert 
sugar solution mentioned in the last experiment. The numbers given 
for the invert sugar in that experiment are worked out from this 
divisor, and it will be seen that they do not practically differ from 
the numbers given for the other experiments in which the divisor 
3*85 was used. 

Three inversions of cane sugar were made with very small quan¬ 
tities of invertase, in order to see if, by employing the number 
ra]/= —24*5° for the cupric-reducing power of the inverted solution 
and [a]j = 73*8° for the non-reducing substance, the observed [a]j for 
the inverted product would agree with the calculated number. The 
following are the results :— 

Observed [a]/. Calculated [a]y. 

Exp. I. K =* 95*73 per cent. —21*1° —20*3° 

„ 11. „= 95*00 „ -21*6 -19*7 

„ III. „ = 97*53 „ -21*6 -22*0 

The experiments mentioned, together with these results, prove pretty 
conclusively that in the optical and cupric reducing method of estima- 
ting cane sugar, the numbers [a~\j = —24*5° and K 100 per cent, for 
the invert sugar are correct. 

In a 200 mm. tube of a Soleil-Ventske-Scheibler polariscope, 

1 gram of cane sugar in 100 c.c. of solution gives a rotation of 
3*84 divisions, and 1 gram of invert sugar gives —1*27 divisions. 
Theoretically, 1 gram of cane sugar yields 1*0526 grams of invert 
sugar; therefore, if the volume of the solution is kept constant, the 


ri05*426 X 0*622 
. 4*62~ 
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true optical loss in a 200 mm. tube, which 1 gram of cane sugar, after 
inversion, will show, is 3’84 — (—1*27 x 1*0526) = 5*18 divisions. 
From this it will be seen that the loss inopticity per 100 c.c. of a cane 
sugar solution inverted either partially or completely by invertase, 
divided by 5*18—the 200 mm. tube being used—^will give, in grams, 
the amount of cane sugar and which has been inverted. 

To prepare dextrose from cane sugar by means of invertase, 
100 grams of pure white sugar-candy were dissolved in about 300 c.c. 
of boiling water; when cold, 0*3 gram of invertase was added to it, 
and after well agitating the solution it was laid aside for four days. 
On the fourth day, a portion of the solution was diluted, and, on 
analysis, the sugar in solution was found to have Ni = —23-6. 
On the sixth day the whole of the remaining portion of the solution 
was evaporated under a diminished pressure to about 80 c.c. This 
syrup was laid aside, and in about a week a large crystallisation had 
taken place. This crystalline mass was washed with alcohol of 
0*82, and then dried upon filter paper. The crystals thus ob¬ 
tained appeared to have no syrupy matter mixed up with them, 
and, in fact, from theii* appearance, I fancied that I had a fairly pure 
dextrose. This, however, was not so, for on dissolving some in water and 
boiling off the alcohol I found, in a 5 per cent, solution, the [a]j = 12°, 
By repeated washing by decantation with alcohol, crystals were left 
which were much whiter than the original, and which, on analysis of 
a portion, gave C 3 percent., [a]j = 54°. The whole of the remaining 
ci’ystals was dissolved in about 20 c.c. of water and to this solution 
20 c.c. of dry methyl alcohol was added. In 17 days, the crystals 
that had formed were removed from the mother liquor and were 
washed on a filter with methyl alcohol. Only 7 grams of. crystals 
were obtained, as 1 aimed at the first crystallising portion. These 
crystals were white, clear, large, and well defined. After drying over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum for 48 hours, the portion taken was 
weighed, and it amounted to 4*869 grams; on further drying in a 
current of dry air at 100° and finally in a vacuum, the weight was 
found to remain constant. It was dissolved in about 20 c.c. of water, 
and its opticity and divisor determined in the same manner as that 
employed in the case of cane sugar. The numbers yielded were :— 

T 15*5°. C = 19*628. D = 3*8. [a]^ = 57*1°. 

„ C = 10*095. D = 3*84. [a]; = 57*2°. 

K, I = 99*5°; II == 100*5°. 

I might mention here that I prepared dextrose from honey in a 
similar manner and obtained for two prepaiations, one crystallised 
from water, the other crystallised from alcohol, the following 
numbers:— 
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I. Crystallised from Water. 


T ir)-5°. 

C = 17-061. 1) = 3*8. 

[a],- = SO-O". 


= 10-844. „ = 3-79. 

„ = 58-5. 

5? 

„ = 6-969. „ = 3-83. 

,, = 58'4. 


= 3-521. „ = 3-85. 

„ = 56-0.. 

IL Crystallised from Metlujl j 

Alcohol. 

T 15-5% 

C = 14-000. 1) = 3-8. 

[a]^- = 58-5": 


„ = 7-300. „ = 3-83. 

„ =57-6. 

J' 

„ = 3-890. „ = 3-85. 

„ = 560. 


As the specific rotatory power of invert sugar, obtained by means 
of invertase where levulose is not acted on, is [a]j = --24*5°, and 
that of the dextrose prepared from it is [ajj = r)7°, the apparent 
specific rotatory power of levulose calculated from these numbers 
must be -.24-5" x 2 + 57^ = [a],- = -106°, [a]D = invert 

sugar being composed of equal portions of levulose and dextrose. 


XXXVI.— A Lecture Experivient to Illustrate the Phenomena of Coal 

Bust Explosions. 

By T. E. Thorim], F.R.S. 

Thai’ the dust which is incidentally formed in the operations of coal 
getting, and which, therefore, is to be found in greater or less quantity 
in all collieries, can, under certain conditions, create or augment a 
colliery explosion, is now very generally admitted. But all mining men 
are not agreed as to the particular part which the dust plays in the ex¬ 
plosion. Some mining engineers and colliery managers are disposed 
to regard its action as wholly secondary : they believe that it is only 
in the presence of fire-damp that the coal dust can be ignited by any 
of the agencies which may initiate an explosion, and that even when 
ignited its explosive combustion is quickly arrested if the supply of 
fire-damp ceases. Whilst it is now allowed on all hands that air 
containing so small a proportion of fire-damp as to be non-explosive 
may, when mixed with coal dust sufficiently finely divided and con¬ 
taining a suflBciently large amount of combustible matter, become 
explosive, many engineers and coal mine inspectors of great skill and 
experience are of opinion that coal dust alone, that is, in the complete 
absence of fire-damp, may give rise to violent explosions. Indeed, it 
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is very difficult to resist the evidence which has been accumulated b^' 
Mr. William Galloway, the Messrs. Atkinson, and others, in support 
of this view, wliich derives a primd facie support from the explosions 
wliich have been known to occur in flour mills, where, as in the well- 
knowm cases of the Annapolis Mills, in America, and the Tradeston 
Mills, at Glasgow, sparks from the stones have ignited the fine flour or 
stive dust, and the baildings hav^e, in consequence, been blown down. 

Of late years a number of colliei-y explosions have been investigated 
with very special care, with the result that, when the conditions 
under which the catastrophes occurred are considered, it seems im¬ 
possible to resist the conviction that in some, at least, of these 
cases, the explosion originated in air absolutely free from fire¬ 
damp, and that it was propagated by dust thrown by concussion 
or vibration into the air of the ways and working places of the mine. 
So long as dust was present, or could be thrown into the air, so 
long would tlie explosive wave continue and gather force. Indeed, 
th(*re is a gradually growing belief in the mining world that the 
violent explosions, such as those of Abercarn, Risca, Seaham, and 
IVnygmig, which are found to ramify throughout the pits, and to 
j)enctrate into almost every part of them, are to be attributed to coal 
(lust rather than to fire-damp, which latter cause necessitates either 
the assumption of sudden and simultaneous outbursts of gas over a 
large area of the mine, and often, too, when there is no other ground 
Tor assuming such outbursts ; or a state of ventilation such as is never 
possible in a well regulated pit. It is significant, too, that violent 
(‘xplosions of this class seldom occur in very wet pits, although such 
j)its may, and very frequently do, contain considemble amounts of 
tire-dainp. 

It has long been rec*ognised that a large proportion of these 
accidents are connected with the use of explosives, and more particu¬ 
larly gunpowder, employed in making roadways or in driving head¬ 
ings, or in getting down the coal. In the course of a year a great 
number of “sl)ots”are fired in a mine, and, for the most part, of 
course, with impunity. But it occasionally happens, either because 
the shot is overcharged, or because the tamping or stemming is badly 
or carelessly done, that the shot ” is blown out, and the explosive 
spends its energy in driving out the tamping, when there is a violent 
concussion in the air and a loud report—a mass of flame shoots from 
the hole—particularly when gunpowder is employed, and the sus¬ 
pended dust ignites, and is consumed with great suddenness. The 
violent movement of the air dislodges fresh dust from the floor, the 
roof, and the timbers, and through this the flame is propagated, and 
continues so long as it is fed with the flnely-divided combustible 
matter. 
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A blown out or overcharged “ shot may then produce an explosion, 
either by igniting an explosive mixture of gas and air, which, by the 
concussion, raises a cloud of dust, which, in its turn, burns with 
explosive violence; or the flame of the shot may directly ignite the 
dust without the intervention of fire-damp. 

For some years I have been in the habit of illustrating the general 
phenomena of a dust explosion to my class by means of an apparatus 
devised on the principle of that adopted by Mr. Galloway in his 
experiments at Llwynpia. 

It consists of a long, narrow box, A and B, made in two pieces, 
which together are 12 feet in length and 5 inches deep and 5 inches 
wide externally. Each length of the longer box fits into the sides of 
a similar box C, 6 feet long, which serves as a cross gallery, and 
illustrates how the explosion may travel through all parts of the 
pit so long as it is fed with dust. The boxes are open at both 
ends, and fitted at the top with lids attached by strong hinges and 
hasps. They are strengthened across the top by cross-pieces, and 
should be strongly made, best of 1-inch oak, and should be put 
together with screws. At one end of the longer box is a well-fitting 
shutter or slide a, working through a slot $, and in grooves at the 
sides. This end of the long box is inserted into one side of the 
quadrangular box D, 9 inches square, which is also fitted with a lid h 
at the top. At c is a small hole, through which can be inserted a 
caoutchouc tube from a gasometer filled with marsh gas or coal gas, 
A graduated bell-jar, furnished with a stopcock and suspended in a 
wider jar containing water, is, on the whole, the most convenient 
arrangement for delivering such an amount of the gas into the box as 
will form an explosive mixture with the air contained in it. 

A small quantity of coal dust is then strewed on the bottom of the 
boxes, along their entire length, and the lids are fastened down by 
means of the hasps. To illustrate the direct action of the blown out 
shot, the barrel of a small pistol, charged with a blank cartridge, is 
inserted through the lid b. On firing the cartridge the dust cloud, 
consequent on the explosion, is ignited, and a flame, often several feet 
in length, is projected from the further end of the box. 

To imitate the effect of a local explo.sion of fire-damp, the wooden 
shutter a is dropped down through the slot «. The quantity of 
gas, either marsh gas or coal gas, required to make an explosive 
mixture (determined by previous trial) is then di^livered through 
the hole c, the lid h being of course closed. On drawing out the 
shutter a, and thrusting a lighted taper either through the slot s 
or through the hole c, the explosion instantly creates a cloud of coal 
dust, which, by its violent ignition, raises a continuous cloud along 
the whole length of the box through which the flame is propagated, 
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and is driven out at the further end, often to a distance of 4 or 5 feet*. 
The success of the experiment seems to depend upon ,the nature of 
the coal dust and the character of the initial explosion. Some dusts- 
do not readily rise by the concussion, and the flame travels only a 
comparatively short distance along the box. The hygrometric state 
of the air and of the dust also seems to affect the result. In order to* 
obtain the dust in the proper state of subdivision, it must be sifted 
through very fine muslin or passed through a wire sieve made of the 
finest gauze. 

For class demonstrations, lycopodium powder, or the spores of club* 
moss {Lycopodium clq>vatum)^ used by pyrotechnists, and for the pro¬ 
duction of theatrical lightning, is a very good and cleanly substitute 
for coal dust, which, by its ignition, always makes a somewhat un¬ 
pleasant smoke ; moreover, it almost invariably happens that portions 
of caked or charred dust are projected on to the table or about the 
lecture room. The spores of the club moss have a composition more^ 
nearly approaching that of lignite than that of coal. From analyses 
made by Miss E. G. Hageriy in the laboratories of the Royal College 
of Science, 100 parts of the air-dried spores contain— 

Carbon. Hydrogen, Nitrogen. Oxygen. Ash. 

68*09 9*79 1*22 18*90 2*00 

With this substance, all the characteristic phenomena of a dust 
explosion may be readily and easily observed. Indeed, the use of 
lycopodium powder allows of many of these phenomena to be investi¬ 
gated with more ease and certainty than when coal dust itself is 
employed. For example, the track of a colliery explosion is now 
traced by the peculiar manner in which the caked or changed dust is. 
lodged or thrown on to the pit props, timbers, or other objects in the 
path of the explosive wave or air rush, and it is by following up these 
indications that the point of origin and cause of the explosion can 
frequently be ascertained. The charred dust is found to be lodged 
in greatest proportion behind the obstacle, and not on the face presented 
to the advancing air current. The cause of this is easily explained 
by the formation of eddies, which drive in the dust to the rear of tho 
object. This phenomenon may be readily illustrated in the arrange¬ 
ment described, by inserting small pegs of wood along the bottom of 
the box, when it will be found, after the explosion, that the lycopodium 
has been swept away in a regular and symmetrical manner before the 
face of the peg, and heaped up at its rear. 

It is well known that a colliery explosion, and, particularly,, a dust* 
explosion, increases in violence as it progresses. At its point of 
origin the evidences of disturbance are often comparatively fewy 
lamps, tools, clothes, <&c., are frequently found in the position in whioh 
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theyliave been left by their owners, whereas, hundreds of yards awaj% 
the signs of havoc and destruction are on every hand; stoppings^ 
screens, and brattices are blown down, wagons are hurJed together^ 
and, in some cases, every shred of clothing, even to the clogs or 
shoes, has been stripped from the bodies of the men. The gradually 
increasing violence of the explosion is well illustrated by the in- 
creasing areas of clear space before the pegs, as the flame travels to 
Hie end. 

It has been frequently noticed that inflammable or readily ignitablo 
substances are left untouched or unconsumed by the flame which 
traverses the ways of the mine : e.g.y the powder in the bottles or 
canisters used by the men, although freely exposed, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the shot holes, is often unbnrnt. If little heaps of fine 
j)Owder are placed at intervals along the box in the track of a dust 
explosion, it will be found that they are i^arely fired. Small pieces of 
touch-paper are seldom ignited, and then only near the open end of 
the box where the flame is strongest. Gun-cotton, however, is 
ignited in all parts of the track. 

It has been asserted that in a colliery explosion the rush of air is 
frequently so violent, and the consequent diminution of pressure iu 
parts so great, that the occluded fire-damp may actually be drawn 
from the face of the coal, and thereby feed, so to say, the explosion. 
It would appear from the evidence published iu the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Explosions from Coal Dust in Mines that 
this so-called “ Suction Theory ” is held by naany colliery managers. 
So far as I know, the only experimental proof of it hitherto advanced 
is cited in a paper by Mr. G. C. Greenwell, F.G.S., published in the 
Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, 1 am indebted t<> 
Mr. Greenwell for a sketch of the apparatus he employed. It consisted 
of a box, closed at one end and open at the other, about 3 feet long. 
At right angles to this box, and opening into it, was a second and 
smaller box, fitted with a valve, on which the pressure of the outer 
air could act. On firing a shot at the closed end of the longer box^ 
the violent rush of air towai'ds the open end dragged out more or less 
of the air from the box placed at right augles, and the valve was driven 
inwards. This, of course, is what might have been expected. The 
lateral current acts as iu the injector or in the “ spiay jjroducei*,” or 
as iu the case of the current of coal gas emerging from the jet of the 
Bunsen lamp. By means of a manometer constructed on the same 
principle as that by which I demonstrated some years ago (Trans., 
1877, i, 627) the area of low pressure, near the jet of a Bunsen 
lamp, when the gas is turned on, and, in consequence of which air 
is driven in through the holes at the base, 1 have sought to gain 
evidence of the existence of a diminution of pressure along the sides 
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of the gallery during the course of a dust explosion. The manometer 
was placed at different parts of the apparatus during successive e^.. 
plosions, but there was not the slightest indication of such a diminu¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, there was always a strong pressure against the 
rsides and top of the box, exactly opposite to that which the suction 
theory requires. 


XXXVII .—On Some New Bases, Part I. Ethyldimethylamidohenzene^ 

CioHisX [C 2 H 5 : CH 3 : CH 3 : NH* = 6 : 1 : 4 : 3]. 


By W. R. Hodgkinson and Leonhakd Limpach. 


Numerous bases having a composition expressed by the formula 
C10H15N are already known; they are included under (1) amido- 
isobutylbenzenes ; (2) several isomeric amidomethylpropylbenzenes or 
oymidines ; (3) several isomeric tetramethylbenzenes ; and (4) the one 
we now describe, ethyldimethylamidobenzene or ethylxylidine. 

The new base has been obtained by heating pure paraxylidine 
hydrochloride, C8HnN,HCl, with ethyl alcohol at a high tempemture, 
260—300°, in an autoclave. It has been already shown by one of 
us (L. Limpach, jBer., 21, 640) that under this treatment the alkyl 
molecule joins on to the benzene molecule, in the first instance entirely 
in the para-position relatively to the amido-group; consequently the 
new base will have the constitution 


OH3 


NHj • 
CHa 


As, however, after the substitution of ethyl for the hydrogen in the 
para-position relatively to the NH 2 group in the original xylidine, 
ethyl can then be substituted for the ortho-hydrogen atom next to the 
NUi group, the formation of a certain amount of diethyldimethyl- 
amidobenzene cannot be avoided when this method is employed. 
The presence of this second base adds, consequently, to the diflSculty 
in purifying the first. 


Preparation, 

The method of preparation finally adopted was to heat 1 gittm- 
ttnolectile of dried paraxylidine hydrochloride with 1 gram-molecule 
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of etiiyl alcohol in an autoclave at 250—300® for five or six hours, the 
jjj?essure rising rapidly after the commencement of heating to between 
30 and 35 atmospheres, this pressure being maintained during the 
whole time of heating. On cooling, a small quantity was taken out, 
dissolved in very dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution treated 
with sodium nitrite to test for secondary bases. In cases where a 
strong milkiness was produced (nitrosamines), the content of the 
autoclave was further heated for several hours, a little higher than 
before, nearly to 800°, in order to convert as much as possible of the- 
secondary base into primary. The product was then dissolved in hot 
water with a very little hydrochloric acid, filtered from a small quan-^ 
tity of tarry matter, made slightly alkaline, and the bases distilled off 
with steam. The oil thus obtained consists of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary bases. It was fractionally distilled, the main product 
passing over between 235° and 260°. This fraction was employed for 
the preparation of the pure base. 

After a few experiments, it was found that the best method of 
separating the secondary and tertiary bases and the diethyldimethyl- 
amidobenzene from the base sought was to convert the whole of them 
into sulphates. The sulphate of the new base is exceedingly insoluble 
in water, and therefore admits of being very easily separated from 
the accompanying bases. Instead of further fractionating, 150 grams 
of the fraction lx)iling between 235° and 260° were dissolved in a 
mixture of 50 grams of sulphuric acid and lOO c.c. of water, the bases 
being slowly added to the acid mixture. The sulphate of the new 
base separated out almost at once in leafy crystals, which were easily 
separated from the soluble sulphates by draining and pressing. The 
crystals were redissolved in a very large quantity of boiling water, 
again allowed to crystallise, and then treated with sodium hydrate,, 
and the base distilled over with steam. At this stage of purification, 
the base itself distilled between 245° and 248°. Traces of paraxyl- 
idine were, however, still present, lowering the boiling point. For 
final purification, it was converted into the formyl compound, which 
was repeatedly crystallised from w^eak alcohol. 

The formyl compound crystallises in long, silky prisms, and melts>^ 
at 104—105°. 

Analysis :— 


0*2450 gram of substance gave 0*1890 gram HoO and 0*6680 gram. 

CO2. 


CiiHi^NO. Found. 


H. 8*47 per cent. 8*57 per cent. 

C. 74*57 „ 74*4 


From this formyl compound the pure base was obtained byr 
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liydrolysing it with dilute sulphuric acid, renderiug alkaline with 
sodium hydrate, and steam distilling. As thus obtained, the p^re 
base boils at 247° (thermometer in vapour); relative weight, 0*9635 at 
15®; and remains liquid when cooled to — 10 °. 

Analysis :— 

0’2185 gram of substance gave 0*1980 gram H 3 O and 0*6455 gram 


CO 3 . 

Found. 

H. 10*06 per cent. 10*07 per cent. 

0. 80*53 „ 80*48 


The acetyl derivative crystallises in brilliant prisms, and melts at 
142—143°. 

The sulphate, CmHisNajHaSCh, when pure, crystallises from boiling 
water in prisms. It is only very slightly soluble in water. 

100 parts of a boiling saturated solution contain 1*14 parts of the 
sulphate ; at 18®, 100 parts of water contain 0*55 part of the sulphate. 

Analysis of the sulphate :— 

0*5500 gram of substance gave 0*3262 gram BaSOi = 24*6*2 per cent. 
H 0 SO 4 . C 3 oH 3 (,N’ 2 )B[ 2 S 04 requires 24*74. 

The hydrochloride, CjoHi 5 N,HCl, crystallises in prisms with 3 mols. 
H 2 O. It is moderately soluble in water. 

Analysis of the hydrochloride:— 

0*2817 gram of substance lost, over sulphuric acid, 0*062 = 22*01 
per cent. H 2 O. CioHi 5 N,HCl, 3 H 20 requires 22*50 per cent. 

0*2755 gram of the dried salt gave 0*2110 gram AgCl = 19*41 HCl 
per cent. Required 19*61. 

The chloroplatinate forms long, fine needles which melt and decom¬ 
pose at 260°. 


XXXVlll .—Platinum Tetrachloride. 

By W. PuLLiNGER, B.A., late Brackenbury Scholar of Balliol 

College. 

This compound was first obtained by Norton (J. pr. Chem., 1870, 2, 
469) in a hydrated form from the compound of silver chloride with 
platinum tetrachloride, discovered by Cammeille, and minutely 
stiMiied by Jorgensen (/. pr. Ohem., 1877, 16, 345 ). Norton tried to 
prepare the tetrachloride in an anhydrous state by heating the 
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hydrated chloride in air. At 100®, he says, it loses 4 mols. H 2 O, but 
the remaining molecule cannot be removed without decomposing the 
compound. He further attempted to obtain it by heating chloro- 
platinic acid, but without success. On this account he supposed that 
the elements of water were chemically combined with the platinum 

Cl H 

chloride, so as to form a compound , standing interme¬ 


diate between chloroplatinic acid, PtCl 2 <^ 


ChH 

OI2H’ 


and platinum oxy- 


chloride, PtCl 2 <[ 


OH 

OH’ 


a compound formed by the action of ammonia 


on the hydrated tetrachloride. 

By adopting a new method, I have lately succeeded not only in 
obtaining the tetrachloride from chloroplatinic acid, but also in getting 
it anhydrous. The method is a simple one, suggested to me by 
Professor Lothar Meyer, of Tubingen. It consists in passing a stream 
of dry hydrogen chloride over heated, dry chloroplatinic acid. The 
latter was placed in a weighed porcelain boat, and this in a glass tube, 
which was heated in an air-bath. At the end of the experiment the 
boat was quickly transferred to a weighed tube, and was allowed to 
cool in a desiccator. The tube and its contents were then weighed. 
The platinum chloride was washed out of the boat and the solution 
evaporated to dryness in a platinum crucible. The platinum and 
chlorine were estimated in the residue by the usual methods. 

In the first three experiments, the temperaturejranged between 170® 
and 200®. In each case a small amount of dichloride was produced 
as shown by a slight darkening in colour of the chloride and by a 
small residue of dichloride remaining undissolved after the addition 
of water. 

The analysis gave the following results:— 


Expt,... 

1. 

2. 

3. Mean. 

Percentage of platinum . 

. 57-36 

57-52 

57-98 57-62 

„ chlorine . 

. 41*32 

41-24 

40-65 41-07 




98-69 

The percentages as calculated are:— 




PtCh. 


PtCl4,Hi!0. 

Platinum. 

57-86 


(2) 54-92 

Chlorine. 

42-14 


39-99 



Watsr.. 5-09 


100-00 






100-00 

A fourth experiment was 

made at 165®, the temperature of 
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was contiimed for 15 hours, as an appreciable amount of water was 
evolved after ten hoars. The product obtained in this experiment 
was free from dichloride. The percentage of platinum found was 
57*82, which agrees well with the theoretical value for PtCU- 

As thus obtained, platinum tetrachloride is a very soluble, but not 
deliquescent substance. Its solution in water is strongly acid to 
litmus paper, and decomposes sodium carbonate rapidly with evolu¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide. 

These experiments show that platinum tetrachloride, PtCl 4 , can be 
obtained by heating chloroplatinic acid at a temperature of 165° in a 
stream of dry hydrogen chloride. 

BalUol College^ 

Oxford. 


XXXIX.— Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and Tin. 

By John Clark, Ph.D. 

About a year ago (Jotirn. Soc. Ghem. Indust., 10, 444) I pointed out 
that arsenic could be estimated in alloys and minerals by means of 
ferric chloride ; and I have now to lay before the Society the experi¬ 
ments which I have made to extend the use of fenuc chloride to the 
separation of arsenic, antimony, and tin. With this object I pre¬ 
pared solutions of arsenious acid, antimony trichloride, and stannic 
chloride of known strength, and perhaps it is right that I should 
state that the strength of the antimony solution was determined by 
precipitating the metal as sulphide and drying the precipitate at 
130°. For this investigation I have assumed that the trisulphide of 
antimony, dried at 130°, is pure Sb2S3. In my experiments, the 
above-mentioned solutions were mixed in various proportions, and, 
in order to imitate closely the conditions in which these metals are 
obtained in the ordinary course of a chemical analysis, the mixed 
solutions, in every case where the arsenic was esfimated, were, in the 
first place, precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the precipi¬ 
tate washed with water. The mixed sulphides, while still moist, 
were then removed from the filter by piercing the bottom and 
washed into a distillation flask with 20 per cent. HCl (sp. gr. 1*10). 
4t\y traces still adhering to the filter were extracted by boiling with 
a little dilute caustic soda. When the filter is not separated from the 
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precipitate, the paper is disintegrated and charred in the process of 
distillation, and some dark coloured organic compound is formed 
which interferes with the correct separation of the tin from the 
antimony. 

Arsenic ,—After the addition of the alkaline liquid with which the 
filter has been treated, an excess of ferric chloride, dissolved in strong 
hydrochloric acid, is added to the distillation flask. (The solution 
which I used for this purpose was made by dissolving 1 part of solid 
ferric chloride by weight in 5 parts of strong hydrochloric acid by 
volume, and the quantity employed contained about 3 parts of iron, 
in the form of ferric chloride, for each part of mixed sulphide.) 
The flask is then connected with a spiral glass condenser, to the end 
of which a straight chloride of calcium tube is attached, which dips 
into 3 or 4 ounces of pure water, and a funnel safety-tube is used to 
prevent the contents of the condenser passing back into the flask, 
and to enable fresh hydrochloric acid to be added without taking 
out the cork. The contents of the fla«k are then distilled to about 
one-fourth of their bulk, mixed with twice their volume of strong 
hydrochloric acid, and again distilled. To remove the last traces of 
arsenic, it is advisable to again add more strong hydrochloric acid, 
and distil as before. At the end of the third distillation, under these 
circumstances, the whole of the arsenic will have passed over into 
the condenser. The presence of arsenic is generally indicated during 
the distillation by the appearance of more or less of a yellow precipi¬ 
tate in the distillate and in the tube of the condenser. This pre¬ 
cipitate consists of a mixture of sulphide of arsenic and sulphur, and 
is due to a little chloride of sulphur which distils off along with the 
chloride of arsenic, and, in contact wuth water, is decomposed into 
hydrogen chloride and thiosulphuric acid, which in its turn yields 
sulphur, sulphide of arsenic, and sulphurous acid. When the disulla- 
tion is completed, the glass tube of the condenser is washed, first 
with water, and then with a little weak ammonia. The precipitate is 
separated from the condensed liquid by filtration, and the filter is 
washed with dilute ammonia, which dissolves the arsenic trisulphide, 
and leaves the bulk of the sulphur. The filtrate, which will contain 
some sulphide of arsenic, produced by the action of the hydrochloric 
acid on the ammoniacal solution of sulphide of arsenic, is then 
treated with excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the sulphide of 
arsenic is collected on a weighed filter, w^ashed with water, then with 
methylated spirit, afterwards with bisulphide of carbon, and, finally, 
with methylated spirit. The filter and contents are then dried at 
100®, and the arsenic weighed as arsenic trisulphide, AsjSa. 

ArUimony ,—The distillation flask, after the removal of the arsenic, 
contains the antimony as trichloride, and the tin as, stannic chloridej 
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mixed with ferrous and ferric chloride and separated sulphur. The 
contents are passed through a filter and washed with water. 

Of the different methods which have been proposed for the separa- 
tion of antimony and tin, Tookey’s, which is based on the precipita¬ 
tion of the antimony by means of metallic iron, could very easily be 
applied ; but, unfortunately, it has been found to be impossible to get 
correct results by this method on account of the readiness with which 
the precipitated antimony oxidises. Thiele {Annalen^ 263, 361) has 
shown also that when electrolytic iron is used, the whole of the tin 
is thrown down along with the antimony, even in the cold ; and 1 
have observed that thin sheet iron frequently precipitates more or 
less tin when the solution is concentrated. Loveton {Jour, Fharm,^ 
17, 361) has pointed out that sulphide of antimony is less soluble in 
hydrochloric acid than sulphide of tin, and that, in solutions contain¬ 
ing certain proportions of hydrochloric acid, the antimony and tin 
can be separated, quantitatively, by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Loveton recommends the precipitation of the antimony in a solution 
containing half its volume of strong hydrochloric acid, and the collec¬ 
tion of the precipitate on cotton wool to prevent the destruction of 
the filter by the hydrochloric acid, and he washes the sulphide of 
antimony precipitate with a mixture of 1 part of hydrochloric acid to 
1^ parts of a saturated solution of sulphuretted hydrogen. Loveton 
operated only on alloys which he dissolved in hydrochloric acid with 
the assistance of nitric acid or potassium chlorate; and he states 
that the sulphides of antimony and tin are subsequently dissolved in 
sulphide of sodium, and electrolysed; but he does not give any 
results to show the accuracy of the process. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in solutions containing 
certain proportions of hydrochloric acid, antimony can be completely 
separated from tin in this way; but when nitric acid or potassium 
chlorate is used to effect solution, it is not possible to know in what 
state of oxidation the antimony exists ; so that it could not be weighed 
as trisulphide without further treatment. 

When ferric chloride is used as the oxidising agent, the conditions 
are different, as in this case the antimony exists entirely in the form 
of trichloride, and the tin as stannous chloride. I have found, how¬ 
ever, that in solutions containing half their volume of hydrochloric 
acid, it is difficult, in presence at any rate of ferric chloride, to pre¬ 
cipitate the whole of the antimony ; and when the solution is diluted 
so as to contain less than one-thii-d of its volume of sti'ong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the tin comes down if the current of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen is continued in the cold after the whole of the antimony is pre¬ 
cipitated. In solutions with about a third of their volume of 
hydrochloric acid, the process works fairly well in presence of ferrio 
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chloride, and the aiilphide of antimony can be collected on an ordiu^ 
ary filter without dai ger. 

Example, 


Taken. Found. 

Antimony . 01310 gram. 01354 gram. 

Tin. 01169 „ 01146 „ 


Total. 0*2479 „ 0*2500 


The principal objection to Loveton’s process, as carried out in this 
way, lies in the strict attention which must be paid to the propor¬ 
tion of acid and the necessity of washing with a mixture of hydro¬ 
chloric acid aiid sulphuretted liydrogen water. 

F. W. Clark (Ghent. Neivs, 21, 124) has shown that stannic sulphide, 
SnSa, is soluble in a strong solution of boiling oxalic acid, but accord¬ 
ing to Wittstein and A. B. Clark, jun. (Zeit, anal. Chem.^ 9, 490), tlie 
oxalic acid process does not give results of any value when applied to 
mixtures of arsenic, antimony, and tin. According to F. P. Dewey 
(Zeit. anal, Chem.., 21, 141, the failure of the process in their hands is 
due to the presence of free mineral acid, and he recommends the 
neutmUsatlon of the free acid, but finds it necessary to precipitate 
the antimony twice in a boiling oxalic acid solution to get it free 
from tin. From the results of my experiments, I am of opinion that 
Wittstein and Clark’s failure could not be due to a moderate quan¬ 
tity of free hydrochloric acid, and I have come to the conclusion that 
when the antimony exists in the form of trichloride, aud the tin in the 
stannic state, as in the present cose, a combination of F. W. Clark's 
aud Loveton’s processes has advantages over either of them. The 
following are the details of this method :—The liquid from which the 
arsenic has been distilled is filtered to remove the sulphur, washed 
with water as far as necessary, then mixed with oxalic acid (about 
20 parts of oxalic acid for 1 of mixed sulphides), dissolved in hot 
water, and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the solution till it 
is cold. The solution should not be heated after the addition of the 
oxalic acid. Instead of passing the gas through the solution, excess 
of sulphuretted hydrogen water may be added; but in this case the 
antimony trisulphide precipitate should be filtered off shortly after¬ 
wards, as, on standing overnight, reduction takes place, and a little 
stannous sulphide is apt to be precipitated. In the presence of the 
oxalic acid and hydrochloric acid, only a portion of the ferric chloride 
is reduced, and the whole of the antimony is precipitated as antimony 
trisulphide, SbjSa, absolutely free from tin, and mixed only with a 
little sulphur* The precipitate is collected on a weighed filter, and 
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may be washed with any quantity of water without bringing down 
tin, and the filtrate gives no precipitate on the addition of a solution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. After being washed with water, the pre¬ 
cipitate is washed with alcohol, then with carbon bisulphide, and 
finally again with alcohol, the washings with alcohol and carbon bi- 
salpliide being kept separate. The filter and contents are dried, then 
digested in carbon bisulphide to ensure the complete removal of 
sulphur, and weighed as antimony trisulphide, Sb 2 S 3 ; small precipi¬ 
tates do not require to be digested in carbon bisulphide. 

In the experiments which I have made to test the accuracy of the 
process, the precipitates have in every case been dried, first at 100® 
and then at 130°, but I am of opinion that when the antimony 
sulphide is thoroughly dried at 100® the io^s of weight at 130° is so 
minute that in the case of small precipi ates at any Ate it may be 
disregarded. 


Example. 


81)283 dried at 100®. 

0*664S gram. 


!•' 020 




('■734s „ 

0-7840 .. 


Loss at 130 ®. 
0*0001 
0*0032 

0*0026 


Loss per cent. 

0015 

0*31 

0*33 


Average. 0*14 


In these experiments, the sulphide of antimony was in each case 
removed from the filter, and dried first at 100® before it was heated 
to 130®. 

I am aware it is generally believed that antimony trisulphide 
retains a little water which is not given off till it is converted into 
the black sulphide, which takes place between 200® and 230^. Lesser 
even recommends that the sulphide of antimony should be heated to 
this temperature before it is weighed, but ho found it took as much 
as nine hours to get a constant weight in a covered crucible. There 
can be no doubt that antimony trisulphide suffers a loss of weight 
between 200® and 230®, but I am of opinion that this is doe not to 
water but to oxidation, for, although the loss is small when the 
sulphide is heated for a short time, it does not cease to lose weight 
when heated five or six hours daily for a week in an open vessel 
without the filter, and it gradually becomes brown in colour, and 
consists of a mixture of oxide and sulphide. 

The following experiments show the extent to which oxidation 
lakes place under these conditions 
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Weight of Sbj 83 
dried at 130® 
taken. 

(a.) 0*7782 gram, 
(fc.) 0*8187 „ 


Lobs in about 
30 hours 
at 200®—230®. 
0*0657 
0*0757 


Sulphur SbjSs 

in corresponding to 
residue. the sulphur. 

0*0609 0*2157 

0*0525 0-1859 


Sb 2 S 8 per cent, in residne, (a.) 30*2 : (5.) 25*3. 


These results indicate plainly that the antimony trisulphide is 
gradually converted into oxide when heated between 200*" and 300^ 
and that it is of no use to heat the sulphide to this temperature. In 
my opinion, antimony trisulphide, dried at 130°, is anhydrous, and 
the most convenient form in which the metal can be weighed. I am 
also of opinion that it is less open to objection than any of the other 
forms in which antimony is frequently estimated. Bunsen {Annalen^ 
192, 317) has pointed out that the temperature at which Sb206 is 
converted into Sb 204 is so near the temperature at which the Sb 204 
is decomposed that he has given up this form as useless. It has 
also been recently shown by two independent observers, J. Thiele 
(Annalen^ 263, 361) and T. Wilm (Zeit, anal. Chem.y 30, 428), that 
the pentsulphide of antimony obtained by Bunsen^s process contains 
a considerable quantity of free sulphur, and I have referred to the 
objections to weighing antimony as metal. 

Till .—The filtrate from the antimony precipitate, from which the 
alcohol and carbon bisulphide washings are excluded, contains the 
whole of the tin mixed with salts of iron and oxalic acid. To destroy 
the latter, the solution is heated, and solid permanganate of potash is 
added in small quantities at a time, till a precipitate of oxide of man¬ 
ganese is obtained which does not redissolve on boiling. Some 
ferrous salt is added to dissolve the oxide of manganese, and a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through the hot solution till it is 
quite cold. Under these circumstances, the tin, mixed with sulphur, 
is precipitated in a condition sufficiently dense to enable the precipi¬ 
tate to be collected and washed with water without showing any 
tendency to pass through the filter. When thoroughly washed, the 
filter and contents are dried, and the tin converted by ignition into 
stannic oxide, Sn 02 , in which form it is weighed. 

The following are the results which I obtained by this method:— 

No. I. Experiment with known quantities of antimony trichloride 
and stannic chloride in presence of oxalic acid and a considemble 
quantity of ferric chloride:— 


Taken. Found. 

Antimony. 0*1310 gram. 0*1354 gram. 

Tin. 0*1170 „ 0*1198 „ 


Total. 0*2480 „ 0*2552 
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' No. IL Experiments on known quantities of arsenic, antimony, 
and tin, precipitated as sulphides, and afterwards treated with ferric 
chloride and oxalic acid as described:— 

First. (With a small proportion of Arsenic.) 



Talren, 

(A) 

found. 

(B) 

found. 

(C) 

found. 


G-ram. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

Arsenic. 

0-0157 

0-0134 

0-0174 

0-0174 

Antimony... 

0-0655 

0-0674 

0-0646 

0-0650 

Tin. 

0-0568 

0-0575 

0-0560 

0-0565 

Total. 

0-1380 

0-1383 

0-1380 

0-1389 


Second. (With a small proportion of Antimony.) 



Taken. 

Found. 


Gram. 

Gi*am. 

Arsenic. 

... 0-0628 

0-0601 

Antimony. 

... 0-0163 

0-01.58 

Tin. 

... 0-0585 

0-0589 

Total ..... 

... 0-1376 

01348 

Third. (With a 

small proportion of 

Tin.) 


Taken. 

Found. 


Gram. 

Gram. 

Arsenic. 

... 0-0628 

0-0612 

Antimony. 

... 0-0665 

0-0646 

Tin. 

... 0-0146 

0-0168 

Total. 

... 0-1439 

0-1426 

Fourth. (With larger 

quantities of the three Metal 


Taken. 

Found. 


Gram. 

Gram, 

Arsenic. 

... 0-1310 

0-1353 

Antimony. 

... 0-1256 

0-1253 

Tin.... 

... 0-1169 

0-1206 

Total. 

... 0-3735 

0 3812 


The only objection to the process which I have described is the neoes. 
sity of digesting the sulphide of antimony with carbon bisulphide to 
remove the sulphur produced by the reduction of the ferric chloride. 
This d'fficulty can, however, be obviated by reducing the excess of 
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forrlc chloride before adding the oxalic acid. To effect this, I intro¬ 
duce a narrow strip of pure sheet iron into the solution after the 
removal of the sulphur and heat; reduction takes place in a few 
minutes. As soon as the yellow colour of the ferric chloride dis¬ 
appears, the undissolved iron is taken out; the antimony, which 
comes down to some extent before the ferric chloride is reduced, is 
removed by washing and rubbing, and to the solution containing the 
precipitate, the hydrochloric acid solution of ferric chloride is added 
drop by drop till the antimony dissolves, and the liquid acquires a 
permanent, yellowish tint indicating a slight excess of ferric chloride. 
The solution of oxalic acid (mixed in this case with about one-third 
of its bulk of hydrochloric acid) is then added, and the antimony 
precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and washed with alcohol 
and carbon bisulphide, as already described. 

Under these conditions, the quantity of free sulphur is so small 
that it is unnecessary to digest the precipitate with carbon bi- 
sulphide. 

Example, 


Taken. Found. 

G-nim. Gram. 

Antimony. 0*1310 0*1302 

Tin.‘. 0*1170 0*1232 


Total. 0*2480 0*2534 


The hydrochloric acid is added to the oxalic acid solution to prevent 
the tin from being precipitated, as, in the absence of ferric chloride, 
tin is apt to come down along with the antimony sulphide when too 
little free acid is present. 

These results indicate that the ferric chloride plays a very importan t 
])art in the process; it is by its means that the antimony is always 
obtained in the form of trichloride. The ferric chloride also assists 
in preveiitiug the precipitation of the tin, and renders it unnecessary 
to pay strict attention to the proportion of free acid. 

For qualitative purposes, it is not necessary to employ a condenser 
in distilling off the arsenic; a bent tube dipping into water being 
suflBcient, but it is advisable to use a safety-tube to prevent the dis¬ 
tillate passing back. 

In the case of alloys or antimony ore, the metal or mineral is dis¬ 
solved in strong hydrochloric acid and ferric chloride, and the arsenic 
is distilled off at once. The sulphides of antimony and tin, after being 
separated from the other metals of the sulphuretted hydrogen group, 
ani estimated as above. 
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XL,— Decomposition of Mannitol and Dextrose by the Bacillus 

ethaceticus. 

By Perct F. Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Loud.), P.R.S., and 
J. S. Lumsden, B.Sc. (Sfc. Andrews). 

In previous communications, the fermentative changes brought about 
by this specific microbe, in suitable solutions of mannitol, glycerol, 
and calcium glycerate, have been described by one of us. It has 
been shown that in all these cases, almost the exclusive products, 
excepting the gaseous ones, are ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, together 
with varying proportions of formic acid and traces of succinic acid. 
The object of the present investigation was, firstly, to determine the 
nature of the gaseous products, and, secondly, to endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the quantitative relationship existing between the various pro¬ 
ducts of these fermentations, in the same manner as has been recently 
done by one of us for the fermentations induced by the Pneumococcus 
(Friedliinder) in mannitol and dextrose. 

The methods adopted were substantially the same as those described 
in the latter communication, a given quantity of the 3 per cent, solu¬ 
tions of mannitol and dextrose, respectively, being fermented in 
bottles provided with delivery-tubes, so as to admit of the collection 
of the evolved gases over mercury. The volume of gas evolved in 
each case was measured, and representative samples were submitted 
to analysis, whilst in the liquid left after fermentation was complete, 
the alcohol and volatile acids were determined, according to the 
methods already fully described. 

Fermentation of Mannitol. 

400 c.c. of a 3 per cent, solution of mannitol, to which the neces¬ 
sary nutritive materials had been added, were fermented with a pure 
culture of the B. ethaceticus at a temperature of 36"", 

In the following table the volumes of gas collected during the 


course of the fermentation are recorded:— 

No. of day» after 

Total volume of 

inoculation. 

Tolume of gae. 

gai collected. 

4 

Tube (1) 28*4 c.c. 

28 4 C.C. 

4 

„ (2) 37-0 „ 

65-4 „ 

4 

*» (3) 13-2., 

78-6 „ 

5 

« (4) 100 0 

178-6 „ 

5 

„ (5) 17-8 

196-4 „ . 

6 

„ (6) 90-2 „ 

286-6 „ 
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». of days after 
inoculation. 

8 

Tolume of ga«. 
Tube (7) 131-2 

C.C. 

Total ToIume o 
gas collected. 

417-8 C.C. 

10 


(8) 

116-0 

11 

533-8 „ 

12 


(9) 

89-0 

11 

622-8 „ 

15 

# 

(10) 

126-7 

11 

749-5 „ 

19 


(11) 

80-0 

11 

829-5 „ 

26 

M 

(12) 

120-7 

11 

950-2 „ 

28 

J1 

(13) 

25-2 

11 

975-4 „ 

30 


(14) 

24-4 

11 

999-8 „ 

31 


(14a) 

21-4 

11 

1021-2 „ 

33 


(145) 

19-2 

11 

1040-4 „ 

36 


(15) 

29-8 

11 

1070-2 „ 

43 


(16) 

53-0 

11 

1123-2 „ 

68 

« 

n 

(17) 

126-0 

11 

1249-2 „ 

75 


(18) 

7-8 

11 

1257-0 


Thus, the total volume of gas collected amounted to 1257 c.c. 

The progress of the fermentation is most clearly indicated by means 
of the following graphic representation, in which the abscissee denote 
lapse of time in days since inoculation, and the ordinates, the volume 
of gas measured in cubic centimetres:— 


Fermentation of Mannitol. 



Mr. McGowan, B.Sc., Lecturer on Mathematics and Physics in 
University College, Dundee, has again most kindly come to our 
assistance in the investigation of the mathematical properties of this 
curve, of which he finds the equation to be 

IVlfi 

^ ~ 1 + o om + o oo843e ’ 
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in which v = volume of gas in cubic centimetres, and t = time in 
idays from the date of inoculation. 

The manner in which the curve fulfils the condif ions of this equa- 
’tion may be gathei'ed from the following comparisons of the results 
of calculation and observation :— 


Day. 

Volume of gas 
(calculated from equation). 

Volume of gas 
(observed). 

5 

190 c.c. 

78-6 c.c. 

10 

475 „ 

480-0 „ 

20 

829 „ 

829-5 „ 

30 

994 „ 

990-0 „ 

40 

1080 „ 

1090-0 „ 

50 

1131 „ 

1170-0 „ 

60 

1162 „ 

1210-0 


Thus, just as in the case of the curve representing the evolution of 
gas in the fermentation of mannitol by the Pneumococcus^ the results 
of observations are below those of calculation at the beginning, and 
above them at the close, of the fermentation, which is doubtless, to a 
great extent, due to the absorption of carbonic anhydride by the 
liquid at the commencement, and by the continued decomposition of 
bicarbonate of lime at the termination of the process. 

Samples of the gas thus given off were submitted to analysis, and 
Jn the preceding table (pp. 432—433) the tubes selected for examina¬ 
tion are marked with a 


Mannitol Fermentation. 



Composition of gases evolved 

on 

Mean (excluding 
that of the 4th 
day}. 

4th day. 

12th—15th 
day. 

Slst—33rd 
day. 

43rd—68tli 
day. 

CO. 

47*36 

68 *03 

60-CO 

67 -26 

58*69 

o 

0*30 

0*06 

0 06 


0 15 

H.. 

48*76 

41 *89 

39 *36 

42 20 

41*15 

N. 

3 58 




0*11 


100*00 

100*00 

100 *00 

1(H) *00 

100*00 


The gaseous products are thus exclusively carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen, just as has already been shown to be the case in the fer¬ 
mentation of mannitol with the Pneumococcus (Friedlander) ; more-' 
over, as in that case also, the gases are given off in about the pro¬ 
portion of 6 volumes or molecules of carbonic anhydride to 4 volumes 
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or molecules of hydrogen. In taking the average above we have, of 
course, excluded the gas collected on the fourth day, when air was 
still present, and when absorption of carbonic anhydride by the 
liquid was obviously still going on. 

In the liquid, after the fermentation was completed, the alcohol 
and volatile acids were determined as previously described; the 
alcohol being first oxidised with potassium dichromate and sulphutne 
acid, and the acetic acid so formed being then converted into barium 
salt, whilst the volatile acids were also converted into barium salts, 
weighed, and analysed. 

Thus the acid obtained by oxidation of the alcohol yielded 
3*3835 gi'ams of barium salt, yielding 90*92 per cent. BaSOi. 

TJiis corresponds to 1*221 gram of ethyl alcohol. 

The volatile acids gave 1*601 gram of barium salt, yielding 97*46 
per cent. BaS 04 , coiresponding to 

0*8652 gram of barium formate = 0*3505 gram of formic acid. 
0*7358 . „ „ acetate = 0*3463 ,, acetic „ 

1*6010 

As regards the gaseous products, assuming the whole of the 
1257 c.c. of gas collected to have the composition indicated by the 
average figures given above (58*59 per cent. CO 2 , 41*15 per cent. H), 
there would be 736*6 c.c, of carbonic anhydride or 1*452 gram, and 
517*9 c.c, of hydrogen or 0*046 gram. Of tlie above carbonic anhydride, 
it can be calculated that 0 2946 gram is due to the decomposition of 
calcium carbonate by the acetic and formic acid.s libeiuted, whilst the 
remaining 1*1574 gram is duo to the actual fermentation of the 
mannitol. As recently pointed out by one of us (this vol., p. 270), 
the whole of the hydrogen with its molecular equivalent of carbonic* 
anhydride may in these fermentations be referred to a preliminary 
liberation cf formic acid which has subsequently undergone decompo¬ 
sition, CHj02 = CO 2 + Hj. Such preliminary liberation of formic 
acid is attested by the fact that a very variable quantity of formic 
acid is found amongst the products of fermentation ; and in the 
present instance the amount of formic acid which had thus escaped 
decomposition was relatively very large. It is obvious, therefore, 
^hat in computing the fermentation products, the decomposed formic 
acid (represented by the hydrogen + molecular equivalent of 
carbonic anhydride) should be added to the formic acid actually 
found. Adopting this plan, the fermentation products may be thus 
tabulated:— 
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OjHeO . 1*2210 gi-am, 

O 2 H 4 O 2 . 0 3463 „ 

{ 0*3505 gram found. "1 

H 2 (found)., 0*046gram") 1*058 gram >1*4085 „ 

C03(0046x 22 ) 1*012 „ J (calculated) J 
COa.... 1*1574 gram - 1*0120 = 0*1454 „ 

(Due to fermenta- (Due to decomposed 
tion.) formic acii) 


In endeavouring to interpret these results, it must be borne in 
mind that the figures for carbonic anhydride must almost certainly 
be somewhat low, owing to a portion of the latter remaining dissolved 
in the liquid and thus escaping determination. The proportions in 
which the other products are formed are in very fair harmony with 
the following equation :— 

SCaHuOa -h HaO = CaH^Oa + SCaHeO + SCHaOa + COa ; 

this involves the proportions— 


C3ff403. 

SCjHsO. 

6 CH 3 O 3 , 

CO,. 

60 

230 

230 

44 

1 : 

3-8 

3-8 : 

0-7 

Experimental proportions— 



1 : 

3-5 

: 41 : 

0-4 

Carbonic 

Acetic acid. 

Alcohol. 

Formic acid. 

anhydride. 


These proportions correspond, moreover, most strikingly with those 
obtained in one out of the two similar experiments made by one of 
us with the Pneumococcus of Friedlander on mannitol (Trans., 1891, 


69, 253), thus:— 

1 ; 

37 

: 41 : 

07 

Acetic acid. 

Alcohol. 

Formic acid. 

Carbonic 

anhydride. 


On the other hand, a second and more incomplete fermentation of 
mannitol with the Pneumococcus of Friedlander (Zoc. cit,) gave dis¬ 
cordant results, thus:— 


1 

2-2 

: 2-5 : 

0 

Carbonic 

Acetic acid. 

Alcohol. 

Formic acid. 

anhydride. 


Fermentation of Dextrose. 

Two experiments made in this case were of a precisely similar 
nature. 

First Experiment .—430 c.c. of a 3 per cent, solution of dextrose 
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containing also the necessary nutritive materials were fermented 
with a pure culture of B. ethaceticu.% the fermentation proceeding 
side by side in the same incubator at 36'^ with that of the mannitol 
described above. The evolution of gas was as follows :— 


of days after 
inoculation. 

4 

Volume of j»a8. 

Tube (1) 44*0 c.c. 

Total Tolume of 
gas collected. 

44*0 c.c. 

4 


(2) 18-8 „ 

62-8 „ 

5 

* 

(3) 900 „ 

152-8 „ 

6 


(4) 600 „ 

212-8 „ 

10 

« 

11 

(5) 1300 „ 

342-8 „ 

12 


(6) 75-0 „ 

417-8 „ 

15 


(7) 1021 „ 

519-9 „ 

19 

11 

(8) 660 „ 

585-9 „ 

2 G 

« 

11 

(9)118-5 „ 

704-4 „ 

28 

11 

(10) 24-6 „ 

729-0 „ 

30 

11 

(11) 29-1 „ 

758-1 „ 

31 

11 

(12) 30-0 „ 

788-1 „ 

33 

« 

11 

(13) 24-0 „ 

00 

•—< 
ro 

36 

11 

(14) 46-0 „ 

858-1 „ 

43 

»> 

(15) 99-0 „ 

957-1 „ 

51 

11 

(16) 76-0 „ 

1033-1 „ 

68 

* 

11 

(17) 106-4 „ 

1139-5 „ 

75 


(18) 6-0 „ 

1145-5 „ 


Thus the total volume of gas collected amounted to 1145*5 c.c. as 
compared with 1257*0 c.c. in the fermentation of the mannitol. 

We may again indicate the progress of the fermentation by means 
of a graphic representation in which the abscissae show the lapse of 
time in days from the inauguration of the fermentation, and the 
ordinates the volume of gas evolved, measured in cubic centimetres:— 


Fermentation of Dextrose, Nos. 1 and 2. 



Pays after inoculation. 
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On comparing this curve No. 1 with that for the mannitol fer-* 
mentation (p. 433), it will be seen that it is much flatter than the 
latter, although it is essentially of the same character as is shown by 
the equation which has been kindly calculated by our friend 
Mr. McGowan, Thus the convex portion of the curve is defined by 
the following equation 

Ilf- 

^ 1 + 0197< + 0-0068«»’ 

in which v = volume of gas in cubic centimetres, and t = time in 
days from the date of inoculation. 

The coincidence between calculation and observation, excepting at 
the extremities of the curve, whei-e the same departures as before are' 
noticeable, is again very close, thus : — 


Day. 

Volume of gas 
(calculated from equation). 

Volume of gas 
(obserred). 

5 

128 c.c. 

62 8 C.C 

10 

301 „ 

330 0 „ 

20 

574 „ 

585 0 „ 

30 

759 „ 

770-0 „ 

40 

890 „ 

900-0 „ 

50 

988 „ 

1020-0 „ 

60 

1061 „ 

1100-0 „ 


In the second fermentation of dextrose (see p. 437), the form of 
the curve is much more like that of the mannitol curve. 

Specimens of the gas evolved at different stages of the fermenta¬ 
tion were submitted to analysis, the particular tubes being marked * 
in the table on p. 437. Thus:— 


Dextrose Fermentation, No. 1, 



Composition of gases evolved on 

Mean 
excluding 
that of 
4th—5th 
day. 

% 

6th—loth 

day. 

-B 

\a 

rH 

i 5* 

rH 

1 i? 

- J3 o8 

"2 

CQ 

CO 

-S’Q 

rH 

SO 

s 

I s* 

hO 

COj.... 

47-46 

60*32 

69-86 


61-48 

65 *91 


o. 

0*10 

0*11 

0-10 


0-13 

0*55 


H . 

35*21 

39 *04 

80-06 

87*63 

88-43 

42*28 


N . 

17*24 

0-68 

0-00 



1*26 



100*00 

100*00 

100-02 




100*00 

1 ,. 
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Prom the average composition of tlie evolved gas, it appears that 
the proportion of carbonic anhydride to hydrogen is distinctly 
greater than in the case of the gas given off in the fermentation of 
luaniiitol. 

Assuming that the whole of the 1145*5 c.c. of gas collected had 
the average composition of 61*96 per cent, carbonic anhydride and 
37*49 per cent, of hydrogen, there would be 710 c.c. or 1*400 gram 
of carbonic anhydride and 430 c.c. or 0*039 gram of hydrogen. 

From the liquid, after the close of the fermentation, there were 
obtained, after oxidation of the alcohol, 2*115 grams of barium salt, 
yielding 90*97 per cent, of barium sulphate and corresponding to 
0*7632 gram of ethyl alcohol ; and, from the volatile acids, 2*026 
grams of barium salt, yielding on analysis 94*09 and 94*19 per cent, 
of barium sulphate, corresponding to a mixture of 0*7191 gram of 
acetic acid with 0*2018 gram of formic acid. 

Before summarising the results of this experiment, we would refer 
to the 

Second Experiment^ which w^as made under similar conditions but 
at quite a different time, The solution fermented contained:— 
dextrose, 12 grams ; peptone, 0*4 gram ; salt solution, 40 c.c.; calcium 
carbonate, 4 grams; the whole being diluted to 400 c.c. The tem¬ 
perature during the greater part of the lermentation was 37—38*^, 
whilst after it was practically complete, the temperature accidentally 
rose above 40®; the evolution of gas took place as indicated below ;— 


No. of days after 
inocuiatiou. 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

13 

20 

34 

39 

45 

47 

66 


Total volume of gas 
collected in c.c. 

(corrected to 0° and 760 mm.)# 

45*4^ 

187*0 

305*0 


473*6 I 
665*1 I 


Temperature 

37—38®. 


755*9 

840*0 

957*0. 


979*4 


1002*6 


1006*3 

1034*0 Total. 


Samples of the evolved gas were, from lime to time, submitted to 
analysis, with the following results :— 
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T. 

5th day. 

11, 

8th day. 

III. 

12th day. 

IV. 

33rd day. 

V. 

39th day. 

Mean. 

CO,.... 

67-79 

59-70 

67-30 

66 -38 

66 -20 

63 *27 

o . 

010' 

0-08 

0-14 

0*40 

0-02 

0*15 

H. 

31-42 

40-12 

42-61 

33-52 

33*76 

86 *29 

N. 

0*69 

0-10 

0-00 1 

0-70 

1 0*02 

0*30 


100-00 

100-00 

100*05 

100 -00 

100*00 

100*01 


The average composition of the gas is thus almost identical with 
that evolved in the first experiment. Assuming that the whole of the 
]Or54 c.c. of gas collected contained the average 36*29 per cent. 
hydros?en, and that the remainder was wholly composed of carbonic 
anhydride (thus neglecting the insignificant traces of oxygen and 
nitrogen found), there would be 658*8 c.c. carbonic anhydride or 
1*2986 gram, and 375*2 c.c. hydrogen or 0*0336 gram. 

From the liquid after the close of the fermentation, there was 
obtained, by oxidation of the alcohol, 1*3665 gram of barium salt, 
yielding 90*28 per cent, and 90*14 per cent. BaSO*, con*esponding to 
0*493 gram of ethyl alcohol; and from the volatile acids, 1*758 gram 
of barium salt, yielding 93*94 per cent, and 93*92 per cent. BaSOi, 
which corresponds to a mixture of 0*159 gram of formic acid with 
0*641 gram of acetic acid. Making, again, the same calculations as 
described in the case of the mannitol fermentation (see p. 435), the 
results of these two dextrose fermentations may be summarised as 
follows:— 

Fermentation of Dextrose. 

I, (430 c.c. of 3 per cent. Dextrose Solution.) 


C 2 H 6 O.. 0*7632 gram. 

C 2 H 4 O 2 . 0*7191 „ 

r 0*2018 gram (found)... 

CH 2 O 2 < H 2 (found) 0*039 gram. I 1*0988 


^C02 (0*039 X 22) 0*858 gram ( f 

I (calculated)^ 

CO 2 .... 1*0398 gram — 0*8580 gram = 0*1818 gram. 

(Due to fermenta- (Due to decomposed 
tion.) formic acia.) 

II. (400 c.c. of 3 per cent. Dextrose Solution.) 


C 2 H 60 . 0*8375 „ 

C 2 H 4 O 2 .... 0*6410 „ 

j-0*1600 gram (found). 

CHjOii < (found) 0 0836 gram. I 0-9328 


CO, (0-0336 X 22) 0-7392 gram | J 
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CO*. •.. 0*9876 gram — 0*7392 gram = 0*2484 gram, 

(Due to ferineiita- (Due to decomposed 
tion.) formic acid.) 

We have evidence tliat wliat is recorded above as carbonic anhydr¬ 
ide (over and above that due to decomposed formic acid) is derived 
from the decomposition of the calcium carbonate by an unidentified, 
fixed acid, insoluble in ether. For in the second of these two experi¬ 
ments we have determined the total calcium carbonate which passed 
into solution during fermentation, and found it to be 1*368 gram, 
corresponding to 0*6019 gram carbonic anhydride, which represents 
the carbonic anhydride liberated by the action of all the acids formed 
on the calcium carbonate. But the carbonic anhydride, due to the 
action of the formic and acetic acids can be calculated to be 0 3110 
gram, leaving 0*2009 gram of carbonic anhydride, due to the decom¬ 
position of the calcium carbonate by the unidentified acid. This 
point is particularly interesting, as, if the above 0*6 Jl9 gram carbonic 
anhydride, due to decomposition of the calcium carbonate, be deducted 
from the total carbonic anhydride found by gas analysis, namely, 1*2986 
gram, the remainder, 0*6967 gram of carbonic anhydride, is almost 
exactly what is required (viz., 0*7392 gram CO^) to produce formic 
acid with the hydrogen found. The fermentation thus consists of 
the decomposition of the dextrose with formation of ethyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, formic acid (the greater part of which decomposes into 
carbonic anhydride and hydrogen), an unidentified fixed acid, in¬ 
soluble in ether, together with traces of succinic acid, the presence 
of which we have found in subsequent experiments described below. 
The several products appear in the following molecular proportions :— 


Fermentation of Dextrose, 



2S'o. 1. 

No. 2. 



i 

Wei^flits 

Molecular' 

weights 

j 

Molecules. 

1 

Weights 

Mohcular’ 

weights 

Molecules. ^ 

Molecules 

(mean). 

CjHjO. 

0 01 (if) 

2 2 

0*0182 

2 -8 

2 5 

CVli.Oo. 

0*0120 

1*6 

0 0107 

1*6 

1 *6 

(JH2O3. 

0 *0239 

3*1 

0 *0^03 

3 1 

3*1 

00-2 equivalent ofl 
unidentified acid j 

(0*0076)* 

1 

0*0066 

1 

1 


• As the COj equivalent of the unidentified acid was not determined in this 
fermentation, it has been here calculated, assuming this acid to have been formed 
iu the same proportion to the acetic and formic acids as in fermentation No. 2. 

TOL. LXl. . 2 I 
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The coincidence between the results obtained in these two fer¬ 
mentations, although carried on with an interval of six months 
between them, is very striking. 

We have also carried out a number of fermentations of dextrose 
with B. ethaceticus in open flasks (plugged with cotton wool), in 
which, of course, the gaseous products had to be neglected. The 
results of these fermentations may be summarised as follows:— 

No, 1.—60 grams of dextrose in 2000 c.c. of liquid were fer¬ 
mented. The fermentation lasted about five weeks. 

By oxidation of the alcoholic portion, there were obtained— 

Barium salts, 16*062 grams (yielding 9T32 per cent. BaSO^), 
corresponding to ethyl alcohol 5'794 grams. 

The volatile acids gave ll*913e5 gi'ams of barium salt (yielding 
90*39 per cent. BaS 04 ), corresponding to acetic acid 5'606 grams. 



Weights 

Molet^ular 


Molecules. 

c,H,a. 

weij'htB 

. 0126 


1-4 

C4H.Oi. 

. 0-093 


1-0 


No. 2.—^60 grams of dextrose in 2000 c.c. of liquid were submitted 
to fermentation. The fermentation lasted only about three weeks. By 
oxidation of the alcoholic portion there were obtained— 

Barium salts 19''5315 grams (yielding 91'41 per cent. BaSC) 4 ), 
corresponding to ethyl alcohol 7*047 grams. 

The volatile acids gave— 

Fraction I. 7*244 grams of barium salt (yielding 96*39 per cent. 
BaSOO- 

Fraction 11. 3*228 grams of barium salt (yielding 95*27 per cent. 
BaSOO. 

Which corresponds to— 

3*989 grams of barium formate = 1*617 gram formic acid. 

6*483 grams of barium acetate = 3 050 grams acetic acid. 


Weights 

Molecular ■« Molecules, 
weights 


C4H.0 . 0153 3-0 

C 4 HA . 0-051 1-0 

CH 2 O 4 0’035 0*7 


This is the only one of these four fermentations conducted in open 
flasks in which we have observed the production of any considerable 
proportion of formic acid; in the remaining three, formic acid was 
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practically absent. The exceptional production of formic acid in 
opijn fermentations of mannitol has previously been observed by one 
of ns, and is in this case not improbably connected with the unusually 
short duration of the fermentation. 

No. 3.— 30 ^yraras of dextrose in 1000 c.c. of liquid were employed 
for fermentation ; the fermentation lasted about 7 weeks. 

By oxidation of the alcoliolic portion there were obtained :— 

Barium salts 8145 grains (yielding 91*21 per cent. BaSOj), corre¬ 
sponding to ethyl alc/ihol 2*939 grams. 

The volatile acids gave— 

3*488 grains of barium salts (yielding 89*70 per cent. BaSOj), 


corresponding to 1*641 rjrain of acetic acid. 

Woiglits 

Molecular 


Molecules. 

weigh ta 

C,H«0. 0*064 


2-4 

C.ITiO. 0027 


ro 


No. 4.—30 grams of dextrose in 1000 c.c. of liquid were employed 
for fermentation. The fermentation lasted about six weeks. 

By oxidation of the al(*oholic portion there were obtained— 

Barium salts 7*159 grams (yielding 90*59 per cent. BaSOi), corre- 
Rj)onding to ethyl alcohol 2*582 yroots. 

The volatile acids gave— 

5*876 gi*aras of barium salts (yielding 91*29 ]>cr cent. BaSO^), 
corresponding to 2*765 (jravi.^ of acetic acid. 

"Weiffhts 

IVlolroular = Molecules. 

Wrights 


C,HeO. 0*056 1*2 

CJIA. 0*046 1*0 


The results of onr investigation may be summarised as follows : — 

1. The principal products of the fermentation of mannitol and 
dextrose by B. ethacetiens are ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, carbonic 
anhydride, and hydrogen. 

2. Wlien the fermentation is conducted in a closed space, as when 
the gases evolved are collected over mercury, formic acid is also an 
invariable product, whilst in fermentations conducted in an open 
space flasks plugged with cotton wool), formic acid is an excep¬ 
tional product. This may be accounted for by supposing that some of 
the carbonic anhydride and bydx’ogen evolved arc in the first instance 
Ubei’ated in the shape of formic acid, and that this uiidci-gocs less 
complete decomposition when it is constrained to remain in coni act 

2 I 2 
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with its decomposition products—carbonic anhydride and hydrogen 
—as is the case when the fermentation is conducted in a closed 
spnce. 

3. The decomposition of the mannitol may be thus represented — 

SCeHuOe + H ,0 = + SC.HeO + 6OH2O, + COa. 

Even in the fermentations conducted in a closed space, the greater 
part of the formic acid in question is decomposed, whilst in open 
ferment itions the whole generally undergoes complete resolution 
into carb jnic anhydride and hydrogen, formic acid in any quantity 
being only exceptionally found amongst the products. 

4. In the case of the fermentation of dextrose we have shown 
that there is formed, in addition to the above products, a fixed acid 
insoluble in ether, which we have not yet identified, but the carbonic 
anhydride equivalent of which we have determined. 

The products of the dextrose fermentation are liberated in the 


following molecular proportions :— 


C,HeO. 

2*5 molecules. 

G,El 40 ,. 

16 

CH^Oj. 

31 

CO 2 equivalent of uniden- 


tified acid. 

10 


Thus in the fermentation of dextrose the proportion of acetic acid 
to alcohol and formic acid is greater than in the case of the mannitol. 
In the case of the mannitol fermentation, it is almost certain, also, 
that there is a fixed acid insoluble in ether formed in addition to the 
products indicated, and the molecule of carbonic anhydride given 
in the equation above doubtless represents its equivalent, and has 
been obtained through the decomposition of calcium carbonate by 
this unidentified acid. 

5. The fermentations in a closed space are always found to be 
very markedly less complete than those conducted under oircum* 
stances permitting of the free diffusion of the gaseous products. 

6. The close qualitative and quantitative resemblance which we 
have established as existing between the decompositions brought 
about by B. ethaceticus and the Pneumococcus point to this ethacetic 
fermentation being a very general one \vhich not improbably can be 
brought about by a number of different microorganisms. 
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XLI .—Platinous Chloride and its Use as a Source of Chlorine. 

By W. A. Shenstonk, Lecturer on diemistry in Clifton College, and 

C. R. Beck. 

In a report read at the CardifiF meeting of the Bi-itish Association, it 
was stated that chlorine obtained by the decomposition of platinous 
chloride had been found by one of us to contain hydrogen chloride 
and oxygen, together with a trace of an inactive gas, which was sup¬ 
posed to be nitrogen. 

As platinous chloride has been described by V. and C. Meyer 
(Rer., 12, 1429) as easily to be obtained in a pare state, and as it has 
bcefi used by them for the preparation of chlorine in some important 
and well known experiments, it appeared to us Avorth while to inves¬ 
tigate the subject thoroughly j a more complete investigation seemed 
to bo all the more desirable, because, soon after the meeting at Cardiff, 
we met with an account of some interesting exj>erimenfs by M. Leon 
Pigeon (Compt. mwi., 112, 1218), in which he described a new and 
apparently superior method of preparing this compound. 

Before we describe our examination of the gases generated by 
heating platinous chloride, we wish to call attention to the following 
points in connection Avith this salt which l)ave generally been over¬ 
looked by chemists. 

1. Platinous chloride,^ AA’hen heated to decomposition, gives a dis¬ 
tinct sublimate. This has preAnously been observed by G. Matthey 
{Proc. Soc.^ 28, 464) ; hence the results of analyses of this salt 
made by simple ignition, either in a crucible or in a current of inacth e 
gas, cannot be depended on. 

The properties of the sublimate are not always those of platinous 
chloride. It is sometimes a yellowish, fusible substance, converted 
by rather strong heat into a red, infusible solid; sometimes this red, 
infusible substance is obtained in the first instance. 

2. If well-made platinous chloride is decomposed by heat in an 
exhausted tube of rather greater capacity than is necessary for the 
gas that will be liberated, a dif^tinct deposit of water can usually be 
observed on the sides of the tube, even when the tube and salt have 
previously been rather strongly heated in a vacuum, and have not 
again been exposed to the air. This water is evidently neither attached 
water, nor water of crystallisation. It is far too strongly held. We 
have made an attempt to determine its amount in the case of a par¬ 
ticularly good specimen of platinous chloride, prepared by the proces.s 
lately described by Pigeon, of which we give a brief account later on. 
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(V970 gram of the salt, when heated in a current of dry air, gave 
()*0u2429 gram of water, equal to 0*248 per cent. As the proportion 
of chlorine in phitinous chloride is no more than 26*04 (theoretically), 
this quantity of water is by no means insignificant. 

The determination of the water was very carefully made. The 
]>hosphoi*ic oxide used to dry the air and to absorb the water was pre- 
j)ared by prolonged heating in oxygen; it was examined for cldorine 
at 4he end of the experiment, and Avas fully protected during the 
experiment from the access of any water exceY)t that from the 
platinum salt. The weighings were taken by the method of vibra¬ 
tions, and tlie possible effect of change of temperature was counter¬ 
acted in the usual manner. 


Examination of the -Clilorine from Plalinous Chloride, 

The Material Employed. —The experiments described at Cardiff 
were made with platinous cliloride from three distinct sources, one, a 
preparation made by one of us.; the others, preparations from well 
known makers of fine chemicals. In the experiments now described 
we used— 

a. A specimen of phitinous chloride made by ourselves from pure 
-^platinum, kindly supplied to us by Messrs. Johnson and Matt hey. 
•This salt was prepared in the usual manner by iieating chloroplatinic 
.acid in a current of dry filtered air. It w^as found afterwards to be 
j/ractically insoluble in cold water, but to be slightly attacked by 
warm water. 

h. A specimen prepared by heating crystals of chloroplatinic acid 
du an exhausted tube, together with a largo excess of solid j)otash, 
,the substance being successively heated to 100—200°, and then to 
the boiling point of mercury during many days at each temperature, 
as recommended by .Pigeon {loc, cit). This was practically insoluble 
both in cold and warm water, 

c. A specimen of platinous chloride obtained from a well knowm 
German firm. This was readily attacked by water, both hot and cold. 
These preparations differed to some extent in appearance, but none 
of them appeared to be hygroscopic. All gave off water, as above 
stated, when decomposed by heat. 

Method of Gallecting and Analysing the Gases obtained from Platinous 
Chloride, —Although the volume of gas to be anal^rsed in each case 
was fairly large, .the propoi:tion of some of its constituents was very 
small, and therefore, after the chlorine had been removed, we had to 
deal with residues containing several constituents, whose volume 
i*aiely exceeded 1 cic., and frequently w*as far less than this. As we 
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have aftempted to analyse these small residues accurately, we give 
our method in some detail. 


Fig. 1. 


OB c ^ 

About a quarter of a gram, or rather more, of platinous chloride 
was introduced into the end A of the hard glass tube shown in Fig. 1. 
T’liis tube was of such a capacity that it would not be quite filled by 
tlie gases from the platinous chloride used. The end A was then 
scaled. Phosphoric oxide was introduced into 11, and the tube 
attached to a Sprengel pump and exhausted. As soon as the tube 
was well exhausted, the chamber C and the platinous chloride in A 
were heated somewhat strongly, the salt being heated until signs of 
dccompositiDii showed themselves. 

The action of the pump was afterwards continued for sometime; 
fimdly the tube was sealed at II after the state of exhaustion had 
been measured by means-of a McCleod gauge. The platinous cliloride 
was then decomposed, the residue of platinum removed by melting off 
A, and the chlorine preserved in the dark for many liours.* Afterwards 
H, with the phosphoric oxide, was removed, and we then had a tube 
nearly filled with well-dried chlorine, as shown in Fig. 2, with the 


Fig. 2, 



(‘lids A and B drawn out very fine, so that they might easily b(' 
br(jkeu off. A scale of •equal divisions was attached to this tube 
fi*om 1 to 2 ; its end B was thoroughly dried by warming it, and was 
j)luuged into a basin of recenlly distilled mercury which had been 
heated to 120 ', and cooled in air dried by sulphuric acid. B was 
broken off under the mercury, and as soon as the fiist inrush of mer¬ 
cury ceased, the usual observations for finding the volume of the gas 
were made ; the absorption of the chlorine by the mercury was then 
allowed to proceed and carefully observed. 

The rate at which this absorption proceeds appears to be very dis¬ 
tinctly connected with the presence or absence of moisture. It is, we 
believe, also conditioned by the presence of other substances, such as 

The experiments had a twofold object. We only deal with one of these 
objects in this paper. For this reason the exposure of the chlorine to phosphoric 
oxide Was of varied duration. 
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hjdrogen chloride, and is greatly affected by the presence of diluting 
gases. We are investigating this subject. After the chlorine had 
disappeared, which can be recognised by the mercury no loiigei* 
exhibiting a disposition to adhere to the glass (see p. 452), wo 
attached the tube to the apparatus for collecting and examining the 
residue, shown in Fig. 3. This will almost explain itself. The 


Fig. 3. 



tube A containing the residue to be examined was attached vciy 
securely by very thick india-rubber tube to the capillary tube B, 
which together with the india-rubber tube and the rest of the ap¬ 
paratus had been filled with mercury beforehand, the three-way tup 
was turned to bring B into connection with C, and the reservoir R 
lowered until there was a barometric vacuum in C; any air that 
had remained in B passed into C, and was easily expelled by way 
of d. The reservoir was then again lowered, and the vacuum main¬ 
tained for some tjme to test the condition of the joints. We found 
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that when the apparaius was in proper order <he leakage was exceed¬ 
ingly small, and we are satisfied that no appreciable error is intro¬ 
duced in this way during the few minutes in each analys’s when the 
gas is under reduced pressure. This opinion is confirmed by the 
i\ suits of experiments that we shall have another opportunity of 
mentioning. 

When all was right, the tip E of A was broken off, the gas in A 
drawn into C, and all further communication of C with the india- 
rubber joints was afterwards avoided. 

The volume of the gris in C w'as next measured by expanding it to 
a known volume at the mark F (about 2 c.c.), and its temperature 
and pressure were noted. Air-free agents were afterwards intro¬ 
duced from D in the jn-oper order and in very small volumes, and the 
volume of the residue left by each was determined. The density of 
the agents employed was known, and the layer of these above the 
mercury in C was allowed for in calculating the pressure of the gas. 
We believe that this method of working allowed us to analyse very 
small quantities of gas with ctuisiderablc accuracy. 

In our earlier experiments, wo modified the process just described 
by attempting to examine the undried gases from platinous cliloridc. 
We had not then learnt that the proportion of water given otT by the 
salt is so considerable as we afterwards found it to be. The results 
of these first experiments were rather unexpected. We found that 
the absorption of the chlorine, which, with the assistance of agita¬ 
tion, could be easily completed in about an hour, was followed by a 
secondary absorption that occupied a much longer time, and that the 
residue finally obtained was very much smaller than those met with 
by one of us at an earlier stage, when residues amounting to nearly 
5 per cent, of the original gas were obtained. Thus in one analysis 
we had only 0’5 per cent, of residue, which was almost entirely 
oxygen ; in another, we had a residue of 0*6 per cent., also chiefly 
oxygen; and a sample of chlorine prepared from salt made by 
Pigeon’s process yielded less than 1*5 per cent, of residue when exposed 
to damp mercury, as compared with more than 3 per cent, when the 
experiment was conducted in the dry way. Part of this difference 
may have been due to the trace of water present dissolving some of 
the hydrogen chloride, but, from the slowness of the secondary absorp¬ 
tion, it Heems almost certain that it was largely in consequence of 
some action between one or more of the gases present and mercury, 
or perhaps between one or more of the gases and the products of the 
action of chlorine on mercury, which usually include both calomel 
and mercuric chloride. 

These results show that when the purity of chlorine is tested by 
means of mercury, the results are not to be trusted unless the gas 
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has been well dried before it is brought into contact with the mer¬ 
cury, and they illustrate well the kind of error that ought to be care¬ 
fully watched for by those who study the chemical or physical 
properties of chlorine. 

Having thus failed to get trustworthy results when examining the 
damp gas, we next proceeded to make analyses with carefully dried 
gas exactly in the manner described above, with the results shown 
in the following table. Only one analysis was made in each case, 
partly because each experiment takes up a very considerable period of 
time, and partly because the general character of the results confirms 
those of previous experiments and entirely settles the main question 
that we desired to investigate. It is worth pointing out that it is not 
impossible that even these final experiments, tiiough they were con¬ 
ducted with groat care, afford a somewhat imperfect measure of the 
impurity of the chlorine from platinous chloride, because we have 
at present no certainty that the secondary actions observed in the case 
of the damp gas are absent in the case of the dry gas. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Chlorine, 
per cent. 

i 

Ilyclrogen 
chloride, 
per cent. 

Oxygen, 
per eejit. 

Residue, 
per cent. 

i 

1. i 

98 -52 

OOl 

0 81 

0*0t> 

2 . 

1 97 ol 

1 m 

0-77 

0 05 

3. 

' 96-89 

1 -95 

113 

0 02 


Experiment 1 was made with chlorine from a German preparation. 
In this case the salt was slightly overheaited in a vacuum whilst 
attached to the pump. 

Experimeyit 2 with chlorine from a preparation made by us in the 
usual way. 

Experiment 3 with chlorine from a preparation made by Pigeon's 
process. 

The residues given in the fifth oolumn were only to a very small 
extent due to imperfect exhaustion of the tubes. They probably 
partly represent leakage, and afford some evidence of the absence ot 
any serious error from this cause. They may have consisted 
partly of carbon monoxide, as alkaline pyrogallol was employed to 
absorb the oxygen. 


General Conchmons. 

The results of our experiments have led us to the following general 
conclusions:—► 
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1. That the chlorine obtained by the decomposition of platinous 
chloride is usually impure, and that the impurities consist of variable 
proportions of liydrogeii chloride and oxygen, with water and, 'perhaps, 
a trace of nitrogen. These impurities have been found in six specie 
mens of chlorine, prepared from six distinct preparations of platinous 
chloride. 

2. That platinous chloride, when prepared by any of the processes 
at present recoiiirnended, usually contains a small quantity of some 
basic compound. It is true that several observ(*rs have found that 
the proportion of chlorine in the salt approximates pretty closely to 
tliat required for the formula PtCli. Some of the analyses on wJiich 
those statements are based were, howevei*, made by methods wdiicli 
show that the volatility of the salt had been overlooked, whilst the 
analyses of M. Pigeon, w^hich are not open to this objection, gave, w e 
notice, only 9d 6 of platinum and chlorine in 100 parts of the salt. 
If to this we add the amount of water found in our experimei t, 
we have still only accounted for 99*85 j)ai*ts in 100 parts of the salt 
taken. 

The amounts of hydrogen chloride and oxygen found in onr film I 
exact analyses do not beai* any simple or even any fixed relation U) 
each other. This may be partly attributed to the difficulty of heating 
the salt exactly to the same degree in any two experiments during 
exhaustion and afterwards. We suspect that tlie hydrogen chloride is 
expelled before tlie oxygen, for we observe that in Ex[)eriment 1 the 
proportion of hydrogen chloride found is v^ery low*. Now, in this ex¬ 
periment, the preliminary heating of the salt in a vacuum w as carried 
slightly too far ; the salt was Innited until the evolution of chlorine had 
fully commenced, instead of to a slightly hjwer tempci'ature, as in the 
other case.s. The irregularity wdiich we notice may, however, be due 
[>artly to a secondary absorption of hydrogen chloride, such as we have 
already discussed in connection with tiie cai*lier experiments wdtli 
damp chlorine.'*^ 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from the ex- 
)>eriment8 we have made, including many that w*e do not now 
describe, is that the preparation of chlorine, even moderatel}* free 
from iriipurities, is a matter of far greater difficulty than has usually 
been supposed. It seems to us that before chlorine is employed in 
ixny research iu which its purity is important, a sample of the gas 
to be used sliould be carefully examined. We call attention to this 
point, as the prc^caution in question has not, we believe, always been 
taken in the past. Although we have obtained chlorine more free 

It will be found Mmt a i^alfc oontatning platinum, chlorine, oxygen, and hydro¬ 
gen, when decomposed, may not improbably give different products under different 
oireuiustanoes. 
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from impurities than any specimen that we have obtained from 
platinous chloride, we have not yet obtained any that we can describe 
as pure. We hope, however, soon to supplement this paper by a 
communication on this subject. 


XLTI .—Note on the Adhesion of Mercuru to Glass in the presence of 

Halogens. 

By W. A. Shenstoxe. 

In ray earlier experiments on the action of chlorine on mercury, my 
attention was very quickly called to a peculiar phenomenon which I 
have not hitherto seen described. 

It is probably known to nearly all chemists that when clean 
mercury is exposed to the influence of ozonised oxygen the mercury 
los^s its meniscus and exhibits a decided tendency to adhere to clean 
glass. Perhaps the prettiest method of showing this action is to 
deliver ozonised oxygin into a test-tube full of mercury, when, if the 
gas be admitted intermittently in bubbles of proper size, the mercury 
may be made to form thin films which adhere to the test-tube^ divid¬ 
ing it into a series of chambers by discs of mercury. It is still a 
little uncertain whether this action of ozone depends on the oxiflation 
of the mercury or not. Some experiments described to the Society 
by Mr. Cundall and myself, a few years ago, seemed to suggest that 
it is independent of any oxidising action, though by themselves the 
experiments are not, perhaps, quite conclusive. 

When I first attempted to detect the presence of other gases in 
chlorine by absorbing the latter by means of mercury, I found that 
in the presence of chlorine, mercury acquires this power of adhering 
to glass in a remarkable degree, so that, if chlorine bo delivered into 
a tube filled with mercury, the tube is entirely coated with the 
metal, and the presence of the gas can only be detected by the light¬ 
ness of the tube. Similarly the rise and fall of the mercury in a 
gauge is entirely obscured by the presence of chlorine in the gas 
under examination. This has rather hampered Mr. Beck and myself 
sometimes.* On the other hand, the phenomenon has been of use, as 

* It has been suggested by Dr. A. Eiohardson that this might be overcome by the 
employment of a layer of sulphuric acid above the mercury. My own experience, 
however, suggests that the risk of Introducing sulphur dioxide into the apparatus 
in this way is eohsiderable. 
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ifc has enabled as to determine with considerable exactness the point 
at which the absorption of chlorine by mercury from mixtures of 
gases becomes complete, and without its aid it is certain that we 
should have overlooked the peculiar secondary absorption in the 
presence of moisture, which we have alluded to in the preceding 
paper. 

The action seems to occur equally well with damp and very dry 
chlorine. 

I have thought it worth while to examine the behaviour of bromine 
and iodine with mercury, and I find that bromine exhibits the same 
phenomenon in a marked degree. The bromine employed was 
))urified by prolonged digestion wdth potassium bromide, then 
distilled off, and placed in small bulbs. These were placed in strong 
glass tubes containing phosphoric oxide. The tubes were exhausted, 
sealed, and the bulbs of bromine were broken ; after half an hour, the 
jihosphoric oxide was removed, and one end of the tube, which now 
only contained bromine vapour, was attached to a reservoir con¬ 
taining recently distilled mercury, the tip of the tube was broken, and 
a little mercury admitted ; the mercury was found at once to adhere 
to the glass quite as freely as in the presence of ozone. An essentially 
similar experiment was made with specimens of iodine that had been 
purified by Stas’ method some years ago and preserved in vacuous 
glass bulbs, with the result that this also acts similarly, but ap¬ 
parently in a far less marked manner. 

In all these cases the phenomena described were quickly followed 
by others which sliow'ed that combination had taken place. 


XLIII.— Researches on Silicon Compounds and their Derivatives, 
Part IV. The of Silicon Tetrachloride on Substituted 

Fhenylamines, 

By J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 

University of Dublin. 

It bas been already shown, in the course of this investigation (Part V, 
Trans., 1889, 66, 474), that silicon tetrabromide and tetrachloride 
react with aniline, orthotoluidine, pai'atoluidine, and a- and 
naphthylamine, producing a new class of compounds, of the form 

Si(RNH)4. 

So far only primary bases were examined, hut it seemed desirable 
to extend the inquiry to secondary and tertiary bases, of which di- 
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p^enylamine, ethyl aniline, and diethylaniline seemed best suited for 
iny immediate purpose. The results obtained with these substances 
are recorded in the following pages. 

Silicon Tetr a chloride and JDiphenylamine. 

17 grams of silicon tetrachloride, diluted with benzene, were a ided 
to a nearly saturated benzene solution of 140 grams of “pure'' di- 
phenylamine obtained from Kahlbaum. Tliero was not any sensible 
rise in temperature on the addition of the silicon chloride, nor did 
any solid matter separate on standing, but the liquid assumed a dark- 
brown colour. The mixture did not fume when exposed to the air, 
as do even very dilute benzene solutions of silicon chloride; it was, 
therefore, evident that combination of some kind had taken ])lace. 
The liquid was now gently warmed, and the ben/.enc distilled off, 
almost completely, from a w^ater-bath. The benzene distillate was 
found to be rich in silicon tetrachloride. Tin’s result Avas so un¬ 
expected, that the amount of the chloride which had volatilised W'as 
determined, and found to bo 12‘(> grams, or about three-fourths of 
the whole. The cause of the disappearance of the remaining fourth 
was now sought for, and for this purj)ose the residual liquid w'as 
mixed with four times its volume of light petroleum ; the latter 
determined the separation of a compamtivoly small quantity of a 
brownish precipitate, Avhich w’as found lo contain silicon and chlorine. 
After the removal of this precipitate, the light petroleum w^as dis¬ 
tilled off, and the solution, on cooling, became nearly solid, owu'ng to 
the separation of unchanged diphenylaniine. 

To this was then added the first benzene distillate, rich in silicoTt 
chloride, without causing any change of colour; after digesting, as 
before, the benzene was distilled off, and this time carried with it all 
the silicon chloride last added, ar.d the residue, Avben treated with 
light petroleum, did not ailbrd any precipitate. It is, therefor^c), 
certain that the small proportion of silicon chloride wdiich disap- 
peared in the first instance was, in fact, used up by some impurity 
in the diphenylamine; but the diphenylamine purified in the first 
instance by silicon chloride did not l etain silicon at the temperature 
of boiling benzene. 

The contrast between the action of the silicon tetrachloride on 
phenylamine and on diphenylamine, is, therefore, very strongly 
marked. In the former case, and in presence of even relatively large 
proportions of diluting benzene, the following change rapidly takoa 
place at ordinary temperatures, and is accompanied by evolution of 
much heat:— 

SiCh + 8PhNH, SiCPliNH)4 + 4PhNH3Ch 
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Dipheiiylamine, on the other hand, even in presence of very little 
benzene, oidy forms a very feeble addition compound with silicon 
tetrachloride at ordinary temperatures, and this is wholly broken up 
at 8V, leaving the diphenylarnine intact, if pure. The effect of the 
substitution of one of the atoms of hydrogen in the amido-group of 
phenylamine by plienyl, in preventing the removal of the remaining 
liydrogen atom by interaction with silicon teti\‘U'hloride, is especially 
remarkable, in view of tlie facts recorded below relative to the action 
of the silicon haloid on etliylphenylamine, that is, ethylaniline. 


Silicon Tffrarhlorida and EthiflaniJinc. 

25 grams of silicon tetrachloride, mixed with benzene, were 
gradually added to 145 grams (mther more tlian 8 rnols.) of recently 
distilled and nearly colourless ethylaniline, previously diluted with 

vols. of benzene. The mixture became warm, and assumed a 
gn'cnish colour, which incr(‘ased until about half the silicon 
chloride was added ; it tL(‘n changed to pale-hi*own when the mixture 
was complete. Very soon a gi’anular, (crystalline mass separated, 
whi'di was tillered oil after 24 hours. 1'his was well washed with 
(.v)!d benzene, and twice recrystallise^l from tlie boiling liquid, when 
it was obtained piuc as a felti'd mass of tine, colourless needles. Tlie 
melting point was 172—17b°. 

0'J048 gram gave 0’()94(> eram of AgCl = 22*32 per cent, of Cl. 

Theory for NKtPlilI^Cl requires 22*54 per cent, of Cl. 

The compound was, therefore, ethylaniline hydrochloride. The 
liquid, filtered from the hydrochloride, Avas concentrated by distilling 
utT some benzene, and then mixed with its own volume of light 
petroleum ; the latter, however, only caused the separation of a small 
additional (quantity of the hydrochloride—nearly 50 grams of which 
had separated up to this stage of the treatment. As the light 
petroleum failed to separate a silicon compound, the solvent was 
removed by distillati(ui in a current of dry hydrogen, and then (since 
treatment with carbon bisulphide had also failed to cause crystallisa¬ 
tion) tlie residue was carefully heated to 19(r, in order to expel all 
solvents, without distilling off any material amount of the free ethyl- 
aniline which was pi'obably present. 

The residual liquid, which was brown and somewhat thick, held in 
solution a silicon compound and a considerable quantity of hydro¬ 
chloride, the latter of which very slowly crystallised out. As all 
treatment with solvents had failed to separate the hydrochloride from 
the silicon compound, and the properties of the liquid indicated the 
presence of some free ethylaniline, the folloAving plan was adopted for 
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removing the latter, and thus simplifying the problem :—Chlorine and 
silicon were determined in the liquid; the percentages found were 
5 95 of Cl and 2*94 of Si. On the hypothesis that the former was 
wholly present as ethylaniline hydrochloride, and the silicon as the 
supposed new compound, Si(PhNEt) 5 , the respective percentages are 
26’39 of the hydrochloride and 53 35 of the silicon compound. 
Assuming the residual 20**26 per cent, to consist wholly of free ethyl- 
aniline, enough silicon chloride was added to completely interact with 
the free base, and make it afford a further quantity of hydrochloride 
and of silicon compound. 

The liquid was treated, as above, with the requisite quantity of 
silicon tetrachloride, mixed with a little benzene, and heat was 
evolved. As anticipated, the hydrochloride now separated out much 
more freely, and, after standing for 24 hours, was removed by filtra¬ 
tion under pressure. The deep-brown filtrate was then mixed with 
2 vols. moi’e of light petroleum, which, even on standing, caused but 
a small amount of hydrochloride to separate, and further dilu¬ 
tion with light petivjleum had little effect. The solvents were then 
distilled from the filtered solution, and the residual liquid heated until 
there was no further loss. The residue was allowed to stand over 
oil of vitriol until crystallisation ceased, and the liquid portion was 
sealed up in a tube and set aside for several months. As no furtlier 
crystals separated, the liquid was analysed, with the following 
results :— 

1‘3365 gram gave 01096 gram of SiOj = 3'824 per cent, of Si. 

0 6265 gram gave 01645 gram of AgCl = 6 49 per cent, of Cl. 

Corresponding to:— 

69 95 per cent, of Si(NEtPh) 4 . 

28-60 „ „ NEtPhHjCl. 

The ratio of silicon compound to hydrochloride is 1:1-3. All 
attempts to separate the constituents by solvents gave negative re¬ 
sults, and fractional distillation in a vacuum led to decomposition. 
Whether the material is a liquid compound of the hydrochloride and 
silicon tetraphenylethylamide or a solution of the hydrochloride in 
the silicon compound, there is no doubt that the latter is formed by 
the interaction of silicon tetrachlcride and ethylaniline. Hence the 
substitution of ethyl for hydrogen in auiline does not interfere with 
the general course of the interaction with silicon tetrachloride; while 
tlie exchange of phenyl for hydrogen in aniline prevents such iater- 
aetion altogether, as shown in the case of diphenylamiue. 
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Silicon Tetrachloride and Diethylaniline, 

25 grams of silicon tetrachloride, diluted with ben/.eue, were added 
to 175 grams of recently distilled diethylaniline boiling at 213—214'', 
also diluted with rather less than an equal volume of benzene. The 
tempei'ature of the mixture rose a few degrees and the colour changed 
from pale yellow to brown ; after standing for half an hour, crystal¬ 
line plates separated, but in comparatively small quantity. 

The mixture was then heated at 90'' under slight pressure for eight 
hours without materially increasing the amount of the crystals, and 
was subsequently distilled until a volume of distillate was obtained 
greater than that of the benzene used. The distillate fumed strongly 
and evidently contained a silicon compound ; this proved to be un¬ 
changed silicon tetrachloride, 22*5 grams of which were present in 
ibe distilled liquid. Hence only 2*45 grams had reacted with the 
diethylaniline. The residual, brown liquid from which benzene and 
silicon chloride had been removed did not fume on exposure to air, 
nnd, on cooling, gave a small crop of the crystals already mentioned ; 
the latter were collected and recrystallised from benzene. They did 
not contain silicon :— 

0*2162 gram gave 0*1665 gram of AgCl = 19 04 per cent. Cl. 

Theory for CeHj’NEt^HCl requires 19*13 per cent, of Cl. 

The liquid filtered from the crystals of hydrochloride was then 
distilled; a few drops came over below 200^, but the temperature 
quickly rose to 213—214", at w’hich unchanged diethylaniline was 
obtained, accomjjaiiied by a small amount of hydrochloride, whicli 
)»artially volatilised with tiie vupour of the free base and even with 
benzene ; when but a small residue w as left, decomposition began and 
the operation was stopped. This residue, when cold, w^as a pasty 
mixture of hydrochloride and a silicon compound, but the quantity 
of the latter was too small for satisfactory separation, as solvents did 
not completely remove unchanged hydrochloride from it. 

An attempt was made to increase the interaction in the following 
W'ay: —17‘5 grams of pure diethylaniline and 2*5 grams of silicon 
chloride were mixed in a pressure tube and tlie latter sealed. Crystals 
separated as when benzene was u.sed. The contents of the tube were 
then gradually heated to 140" and kept at that temperature for an 
hour, but no m irked change occurred, and the temperature was raised 
to 190° for half an hour. A brown liquid resulted, and crystals of the 
hydrochloride separated on cooling ; but not in greater proportion 
than in the first experiment. When the tube was opened, no trace of 
ethyl chloride could bo detected, but unchanged silicon chloride was 
easily distilled off, and, subsequently, diethylaniline, leaving a small 
siliceous residue. 

you. LXI. 2 K 
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Hence diethylaniline and silicon tetrachloride interact to a very 
Fmall extent even at and the NEt 2 group is nob attacked, since 

ethyl chloride is not separated. 

On the other hand, the formation of the small amount of diethyl- 
aniline hydrochloride obtained involves the removal of some hydrogen 
from the phenyl residue; hence it is probable that the pasty 
siliceous mixture left after removal of excess of silicon chloride and 
diethylaniline contained the compound Si(C 6 H 4 -NEt 2 ) 4 . 

Therefore, the substitution of phenyl for but 1 atom of hydrogen in 
aniline confers on the resulting base greater immunity from attack by 
silicon tetracjhloride than replacement by ethyl of part or all the 
amidic hydrogen of aniline. 

University Laboratory^ 

Trinity College^ Lublin, 


XLIV.—CONTRIBUTIONS PROM THE LABORATORIES OF 
THE HERiOT WATT COLLEGE. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Oxanilide and Similarly Constituted 

Substances, 

By A. G. Pekkin, 

The nitro-derivatives of the aromatic amines such as nitraniline, <fec., 
are usually prepared either by the direct action of nitric acid on the 
amines themselves, or on their acetyl compounds, the latter method 
being most generally employed. In this way one iiitro-group may be 
readily introduced into the amine, but subsequent nitration of the 
mononitro-derivative can only with difficulty be accomplished. Thus 
metadinitraniline may be prepared by the hydrolysis of diuitracet- 
anilide, but as the latter is difficult to obtain in any quantity, other 
methods of preparation have from time to time been proposed, as for 
instance, heating a-chlorometadinitrobenzeiie with alcoholic ammonia, 
Ac., but all these methods are difficult to carry out on any scale. 

Trinitraniline, on the other hand, has not been obtained direct from 
aniline or its derivatives, and the method employed in preparing it 
is so tedious that it is difficult to obtain in any quantity. These con- 
sidemtions led me to undertake experiments with the object of pre¬ 
paring these substances and their homologues readily and in quantity. 
Daring the course of the experiments, I noticed that oxanilide, when 
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treated with nitric acid, is converted not only into dinitroxanilide, 
(C 0 *NH*C«H 4 ’N 02 ) 2 , but also quite readily and almost quantitatively 
into tetranitroxanilide, [C 0 'NH*C«H 3 (N 02 ) 2 ] 2 , and into hexanitrox- 
anilide, [C 0 *]S'E*C 6 H 2 (N 02 )s ]25 according to the conditions employed. 

These derivatives, on hydrolysis, yield the corresponding nitr- 
anilines, thus— 

[C0-NH-C6H:,(N02)2]2 + 2H2O = 2CJI,(NOO.NH2 + C2H2O4, 

and 

[C 0 -NH-C 6 H 2 (N' 0 >) 3]2 + 2 H 2 O = 2 C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 *NH 2 + C 2 H 2 O 4 . 

Similarly, on nitrating ortho- and para oxalotoluidides, tetranitro- 
derivatives of these compounds are obtained, the yield in these cases 
also being nearly quantitative; hexanitro-ortho- and pam-oxalotolu- 
idides, however, could not be prepared by these methods. On hydro¬ 
lysis these tetranitro-derivatives yielded the corresponding dinitro- 
toluidines. 

The results obtained in the study of the action of nitric acid on the 
oxalyl derivatives of a- and /i-naphthylamine w^ere not so satisfactory, 
for it was found that although dinitro-deri^atives could be readily 
obtained, yet, owing to the less stable nature of these compounds, they 
were decomposed on further treatment into tetranitro-derivatives of 
the corresponding carbarnides. 

Thus, oxalo /il-naphthylide, on treatment with nitric acid, yields, in 
the tii‘st place, dinitroxalo-/3-naphthylide, (CO‘NH CinHe'NOi)^, and 
then tetraijitro-/:^-dinaphthylcarbamide, CO*[NH'CioHs(N 02 )?] 2 . 

It seems probable that the nitration of the oxalyl compounds of 
other amines, with the study of which 1 am still engaged, may prove 
a ready means of obtaining uitramines, which can otherwise only be 
prepared with difiiculty. 


Preparation of Oxanilide and its Homologues, 

During the course of these experiments, it was thought desirable to 
find a means of preparing these compounds rapidly and in a state of 
purity, and for this purpose it was necessary to obtain some high 
boiling liquid which would form a solvent both for the amines them¬ 
selves and also for the oxalyl compounds of the same. The best 
solvent for this purpose was found to be that portion of the so-called 
coal tar “cresylic acid*’ which boils below 200% consisting chiefly of 
a mixture of the cresols. 

To prepare the oxalyl compound, the oxalate of the amine was 
added to the boiling cresylic acid as long as it dissolved, and then boiled 
for a few minutes. On cooling, crystals of the pure oxalyl compound 

2 K 2 
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separated, and were collected upon a cloth or gauze filter and washed 
with benzene. 

An analysis of oxaloparatoluidide prepared in this way gave the 
following result: 

0*1639 gram gave 14*9 c^c. N; ^ = 17° ; bar. = 750 mm. 

Theory for 

(C0NHC6H4‘CH8)2. Found. 

N. 10*44 per cent. 10*40 per cent. 

As would be expected by the use of such a high boiling solvent, the 
oxalyl compounds are obtained by this method in crystals of large 
size and much beauty, and the whole operation can be performed in a 
very short time. 

Tetranitroxamlide, C 14 H 8 N 6 O 10 = [C 0 NH'C 6 H 3 (N 02 ) 2]2 
[NH : NO 2 : NOa = 1 : 2 : 4j. 

When finely-powdered oxanilide is added to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5, 
it is energetically attacked and dissolved, forming in the first instance 
a clear solution, but on adding more, crystals of the dinitro-compound 
separate, and after a short time the whole sets to a thick, creamy 
mass. On heating the product with the addition of sufficient acid to 
form a clear solution, and then slowly distilling off the acid, colourless 
needles gradually separate. These are collected on a glass wool filter, 
washed with nitric acid, then with glacial acetic acid, and dried. By 
evaporating the acid filtrate a further quantity of the tetranitrox- 
anilide may be obtained. 

On analysis, the substance, dried at 100°, gave the following num¬ 
bers :— 

0*2060 gram gave 35 c,c. N.; ^ = 13°; bar. = 745 mm. 

Theory for 

[C0NH-C6H3(N02)2]2. Found. 

N. 20*0 per cent. 19*67 per cent. 

The substance, w'hich is pure tetranitroxanilide, is obtained by this 
method as a colourless, glistening mass of needles. By crystallisation 
from a large excess of fuming nitric acid these can be obtained an 
inch and more in length. It is insoluble in most of the usual solvents, 
and but moderately soluble in nitrobenzene and phenol ; a mixture of 
fuming nitric and acetic acids is a good solvent for it. It does not 
melt below 270°, but when heated in a test tube it melts to a brownish 
liquid, which, at a slightly higher temperature, is suddenly decom¬ 
posed, forming a cloud of black vapour. Hot aniline dissolves it, 
forming a yellow solution, which, on cooling, deposits reddish*orango 
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plates of an aniline compound mixed with colourless needles of the 
original substance, but these compounds could not be readily separated 
from one another, 

Tetmnitroxanilide can also be prepared by the action of a well-cooled 
mixture of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5, 2 parts) and sulphuric acid (1 
part) on oxanilide, and pouring the product into water. 

The yield obtained by the first method is theoretical, 1 gmm of 
oxanilide yielding 1*749 grams of tetranitroxanilide ; theory requiring 
1*75 grams. 

Hydrolysis of Tetranitroxanilide .—Tetranitroxanilide does not dis¬ 
solve in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, but on heating the mixture 
to 160—165®, it slowly dissolves with evolution of gas and formation 
of an orange-coloured solution. On pouring this into water, yellow 
Hocks are precipitated ; this precipitate, when collected, washed with 
water, and dried at 100 °, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in plates 
which melt at 175®. On analysis, the following numbers were ob¬ 
tained :— 

0 1905 gram gave 87*8 c,c. N; ^ = 14®; bar. = 745 mm. 

Theory for 

C 6 ir:,(NO;)vNir 3 . Found. 

N. 22*95 per cent. 22*82 per cent. 

The substance is, therefore, dinitraiiiline [NH^ : NO 2 : NO 3 = 
1:2: 4]. 

Prepared in this way, dinitraiiiline is obtained at once in a pure 
state, one crystal)if^atiou being sufficient to render it pure enough for 
analysis. The yield is as follows:— 

0*2 gram of tetranitroxanilide gave 0*1425 gram of crude dinitr- 
aniline, or 82 per cent, of the theoretical. Theory requires 
0174 gram. 

Potash solution dissolves tetranitroxanilide only very sparingly in 
the cold, forming an orange-coloured solution, but, on heating, it 
dissolves very readily, forming a deep-red solution, which, on boiling, 
gradually deposits yellow crystals. On cooling, the liquid becomes 
filled with these. After crystallisation from glacial acetic acid, they 
are obtained as yellow plates, which melt at 175® and have all the 
properties of motadinitraniline. The dinitraniline is pure, and the 
yield by this method is as follows ;— 

1 gram of tetranitroxanilide gave 0*714 gram of dinitraniline. 
Theory requires 0*8714 gram. Yield = 81*59 per cent. 
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Hexanitroxanilide, CuHeNgOu = [C0*NH'C6Ha(N02)3]2 
[NH : NOa : = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6]. 

When tofcranitroxanilide is added to a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), it does not dissolve, and no action takes 
place. On warming gradually to the boiling point, however, a change 
occurs. The needles, without apparently going into solution, suddenly 
become transformed into minute plates, and the mixture assumes a 
satiny appearance. The product is poured into a large bulk of water, 
and the crystalline mass collected, washed with water, and dried. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

0*1248 gram gave 23*8 c.c. N; ^ = 14°; bar. = 754 mm. 


0*1628 „ 0*1995 gram CO 2 and 0*0259 gram HgO. 

Found. 

Theory for , -*-,, 

[CONIIC,Hj(NOs)3]j. I. 11. 

C. 32-94 p. c. — 33-41 p. c. 

H. 1*17 „ — 1*44 „ 

N. 21*96 „ 21*87 — „ 


This same substance can also be readily prepared by acting on 
oxanilide with a boiling mixture of fuming nitric and sulphuric acids. 
Hexanitroxanilide forms a beautiful, satiny mass of minute, thin 
plates. It dissolves in fuming nitric acid to a much loss extent than 
the tetranitro-corapound, and is only moderately soluble in phenol 
and nitrobenzene. Heated in a capillary tube, it darkens at 220° and 
fuses with decomposition between 255® and 260"". 

Hexanitroxanilide is distinguished by its great stability towards 
mixtures of fuming nitric and sulphuric acids even at elevated tem¬ 
peratures. After being heated in a sealed tube with these acids at 
170® for three hours, it was practically unaltered, and in another ex¬ 
periment, when heated under similar conditions at 210° for one hour, 
it had been but slightly attacked. 

The yield from the tetranitro-compound, if the reaction is carefully 
carried out, is nearly theoretical, thus :— 

1 gram of tetranitroxanilide gave 1*1705 grams of hexanitr- 
oxaniiide. Theory, 1*214 grams. 

From oxanilide the yield is also good :— 

1 gram of oxanilide gave 2*01 grams of hexanitroxanilide. 
Theory, 2*1 grams. 

Hydrolysis of Hexanitroxanilide .—Hexanitroxanilide is insoluble in 
cold sulphuric acid, but at a temperature of 170—180® it gradually 
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dissolves with evolution of gas, forming an orange-coloured solution, 
which deposits yellow flocks on pouring into water. These were 
collected, washed, and dried, and crystallised from glacial acetic acid. 
The substance thus obtained crystallised in orange plates having a 
steel-blue reflex, melted at 188^, and showed all the properties of 
trinitraniline. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

01437 gram gave 29*8 c.c. N; ^ = 15^; bar. = 764 mm. 

Theory for 

CeH2(N02)8-NH3. Found. 

N. 24*56 per cent. 24*42 per cent. 

The amount obtained from 0*2 gram of hexanitroxanilide was 
0*1380 gram or 69 per cent. In another experiment, 1*16 grams of 
hexanitroxanilide gave 0*78 gram or 69 per cent. Theory requires 
89*41 per cent. 

The yield found is, therefore, practically 80 per cent, of that re¬ 
quired by theory, so that the yield of trinitraniline from aniline would 
be 200 per cent, by weight. 

The action of alkalis on hexanitroxanilide is not similar to the 
action on the tetranitix)-com])ound, as no trinitraniline is obtained. 
It dissolves very sparingly in cold aqueous alkali, more readily so on 
boiling, with the formation of an orange-coloured solution. This 
solution was acidified, a slight quantity of suspended matter filtered 
off, and the filtrate extracted with ether. The ethereal solution, on 
evaporation, deposited a gelatinous mass of yellow needles, which 
were obtained in a colourless condition on recrystalUsation from 
alcohol. 

I am at piesent engaged with the investigation of this substance. 


Dinitroxalorthotolnidide^ CiftHu’N^Oe = (C 0 *JfH*C 6 H 3 (N 02 )*CH 3)2 
[CHa : NHa : NO, = 1:2:5]. 

When oxalorthotoluidide is added to a boiling mixture of glacial 
aeetic acid (2 parts) and nitric acid (sp. gr. T5, 1 part), it dissolves, 
forming a colourless solution, which, on cooling, deposits crystals, 
which are collec^ted and purified by crystallisation from phenol. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

0*1490 gram gave 20*1 c.c. N.; / = 13°; bar. = 745 mm. 

Theory for 

CONHCfiHs(NO,)CH., 

CON H-C8H3(N02)-CH3 Found. 

N. 15*64 per cent. 15*62 per cent. 
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Dinitroxalorthotoluidide forms long, colourless, flat needles, which 
melt above 260^, and can be sublimed with partial decomposition. 

When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it dissolves, and on 
pouring it into water, an almost colourless solution is obtained. On 
adding ammonia to the hot solution and cooling, beautiful yellow 
plates of nitrotoluidiiie are deposited, which, after recrystallisatioii 
from water, melt at 130®. 

Tetranitroxalorthotoluidide, Ci6Hi2N60io = [CO*NH*C 6 H 2 (NOi) 3 ‘CH 3]3 
[CH 3 : NH : NO 3 : NO 2 =: 1 : 2 : 3 : 5]. 

This is prepared by dissolving oxalortbotoluidide in nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*5, and boiling the solution for a short time. If the hot pro¬ 
duct is carefully diluted with water until crystals begin to separate, 
and then allowed to cool, a pasty mass is obtained, consisting of 
minute, colourless needles. These, after being collected and washed 
with water, are dried and purified by crystallisation from phenol. 

On analysis, the following nutiibers were obtained :— 

0T575 gram gave 25*8 c.c. N; ^ = 15°; bar. = 744 mm. 

Theory for 

CONH*C 6 ll«(NO.) 2 CHa 
C 0 NHC 6 U 2 (N 03 ) 2 ‘CH 3 * Found. 

N. 18‘74 per cent, 18'77 per cent. 

Tetranitroxalorthotoluidide does not melt below 270°, and is almost 
insoluble in the ordinary solvents. It is much more soluble in fuming 
nitric acid than the correipouding aniline compound. 

On heating with concentrated sulphuric acid at 170°, a brownish- 
yellow solution is formed which, on dilution wdth water, extraction 
with ether, <fcc., yields dinitrotoluidine; this, after reerystallisation 
from glacial acetic acid, is obtained in long, orange-yellow plates 
melting at 209®. 

By boiling with a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, oxalortho- 
toluidide does not appear to give a hex unit ro-com pound, and tetranitr- 
oxalorthotoluide is not altered by similar treatment, as appears from 
the following analysis of the re generated product:— 

0T320 gram gave 20*8 c.c. N.; ^ = 9®; bar. = 736 mm. 

Theory for 

C 0 -NH-C 6 H 2 (N 03 ) 2 CH 3 
C 0 -NH*CflH 3 (N 02 ) 2 Cll 8 - Found. 

If. 18*74 per ceut. 18*34 per cent. 

Long boiling with a mixture of these acids produces decomposition, 
the product, on pouring into water, dissolving, forming a clear, yellow 
solution. 
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Tetranitroxalparatoluidide^ OiaHuNgOio = [C0‘NH*C6H2(N02)2*CH3]2 
[CH 3 : NO 2 : NH 2 : NO 2 = I : 3 : 4 : 5]. 

Oxalparatoluidide, on treatment with nitric acid (sp. gi\ 1*5)^ behaves 
in a very similar manner to oxanilide. The product of the reaction, 
after being washed with acetic acid and dried, consists of small, 
colourless needles which do not melt below 270°, but become brown 
at that temperature. It is practically insoluble in all the usual 
solvents, moderately soluble in nitrobenzene, from wdiich it crystallises 
in microscopic needles; it is also only very slightly soluble in acetic 
anhydride. Its solubility in fuming nitric acid is intermediate 
between that of tetranitroxanilide and tetrauitroxalortbotoluidide. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

0T900 gram gave 31 c.c. N ; f = 15®; bar. = 745 mm. 

Theory for 

CONHCfiH.(NO03‘CHH 
CO-MICfillslNOaj.-CJla- Found. 

N. 18‘74 per cent, 18*73 per cent. 

When boiled with a strong aqueous solution of caustic potash, it 
does not appear to dissolve, but tlie liquid becomes tilled with bright, 
scarlet needles which evidently consist of a potassium compound. 
This, on treatment with acid, is reconverted into tetranitroxalpara- 
tola id id e. 

When heated wdth concentrated sulphuric acid at 170°, it dissolves 
with evolution of gas, and on pouring into water, extracting with 
ether, A^c., (iinitroparatoluidine is oldained in orange-yellow plates, 
which after puridcation by crystallisation from alcohol, melt at 
164—160®. 

In order to determine whether oxalpnratolui<Ude Avould yield a 
higher nitrated derivative, a small quantity of the ttiraiiitro-com- 
pound was treated with a mixture of 3 parts of sulphuric acid and 
2 parts of nitric acid (r5), and the whole boiled for about 20 
miuutes. A araall quantity of water was added to the hot mix¬ 
ture, which was then set aside to cool; crystals gradually separated, 
and the whole soon set to a semi-solid, glistening mass. The crystals 
were collected, washed with glacial acetic acid, and dried, and the pro¬ 
duct, which then appeared as a colourless, crystalline mass, liaving a 
beautiful silvery lustre, was analysed with the following result:— 

01220 gram gave 19*05 c.c. N; / = 14° ; bar. = 730 mm. 


0T315 „ 20*2 c.c. N ; f = 13°; bar. = 736 mm. 

Theory for Found. 

CONHOeHa(NO«),CH8 
C 0 NH-CfiH 3 (N 03 )aCH 8 * I. • H. 

N. 18*74 p. c. 1773 17*57 p.c. 
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As the percentage of nitrogen it contains is lower than that required 
by tetranitroxalparatoluidide, it is evident that the reaction is not 
analogous to the action of nitric and sulphuric acids on oxanilide, 
oxidation, and not further nitration, having taken place. 

This substance, when heated in a capillary tube, becomes brown at 
214^, and suddenly melts with decomposition at about 250°. Hot 
aqueous caustic alkalis dissolve it, and from the red solution formed 
acids throw down a white, crystalline precipitate, which can be recrys¬ 
tallised from alcohol, in which it is very soluble. I am at present 
engaged with the further investigation of this reaction. 

Vinitroxal-p-naplithalide^ C22Hi4N406 = [CO-NH*CioH6]S'02]a 
[NO 2 : NH = a : /J]. 

On adding oxalo- 18 -naphthalide to a mixture of 2 parts of glacial 
acetic acid and nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), and boiling for a short time, 
the solution gradually deposits a light, yellow, flocculent substance. 
When this is crystallised from hot nitrobenzene, a mixture of long, 
flat, microscopic needles is obtained, with a small quantity of opaque 
nodules. To separate these, the product is dissolved in l)oiling nitro¬ 
benzene, and the solution allowed to cool until some crystals have 
been deposited. The whole is then thrown on to a glass wool funnel, 
and the residue washed with nitrobenzene and recrystalliscd from the 
same solvent. On treating the deposit from the cooled filtrate in a 
similar manner, more of this substance may obtained. 

Analysis gave the following numbers :— 

0*1725 gram gave 19*1 c.c. N; ^ = 14°; bar. = 760 mm. 

Theory for 
CO.NHCioHfiNOs 

CONHCioHgNOg- Found. 

N. 13*02 per cent. 13*02 per cent. 

Prepared in this manner, dinitroxal-/3-naphthalide consists of 
yellow plates having a beautiful, golden lustre, it does not melt below 
270°, but at higher temperatures is decomposed, giving off a cloud of 
yellow vapour. Nitrobenzene is the best crystallising agent for this 
substance, it being only very slightly soluble in the usual lower boil¬ 
ing solvents. Hot alcoholic potash dissolves it readily, forming a 
yellow solution which, after treatment with acid, deposits orange-red 
needles on cooling. These, after recrystaJlisation from dilute alcohol, 
melt at 126—127°, and have all the properties of a-nitro-/ 3 -naphthyl- 
NO2 

/\/\NH2 

amine, I * 

W 
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Tetranitro-^-dinaj)hthylcarbamidey CaiHi2N60o = CO[NH*CioH5(N02)2]2. 

On boiling dinitroxal-/3-napbthalide with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5 
purified by boiling with nitrate of urea, it dissolves, and after distil¬ 
ling off a portion of the nitric acid from the solution, a light, orange- 
coloured, crystalline powder is gradually deposited. After cooling, 
glacial acetic acid is added, the whole filtered, and the residue washed 
with acetic acid and dried. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained:— 

0*1730 gram gave 27*3 c.c. N”; ^ = 14^; bar. = 720 mm. 


N 


Theory for 
17*07 per cent. 


Found. 

17*51 per cent. 


This substance, which is probably tetranitrodiiiaphthylcarbamide, 
is a yellow, crystalline powder, consisting of small, hexagonal, micro¬ 
scopic plates. At a high temperature, it decomposes before melting 
with a slight explosion and emission of black vapour. It is almost 
insoluble even in solvents of high boiling point, and attempts to re- 
crysbillise it have, up to the present, been unsuccessful. Sulphuric 
acid does not dissolve it in the cold, and only with difficulty at high 
temperatures, forming a brown solution, which dissolves completely' 
in water. 

It is almost insoluble in cold aqueous solutions of the alkalis, but 
on warming dissolves readily, forming a scfirlet solution ; this 
l)ecome8 brown on boiling, and on adding an acid, a dirty brown-red 
precipitate is thrown down. 

Experiments ai'e in progress with the hope of proving more definitely 
the constitution of this substance. 


Tetranitro-a-dinaphihylcarhamide^ CaiHi-^NeOp = 

CO[NH-C,oH5(NO.)2]2. 

Oxal-a-naphtbalide is attacked by nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) in a similar 
way^ to the /J-compound. Boiled with this acid, it dissolves, and after 
a short time a yellow, crystalline powder begins to be deposited ; 
this, after washing with acetic acid and drying at 100°, gave the 
following numbers :— 

0*1710 gram gave 25*7 c.c. N; ^ = 13°; bar. = 750 mm. 


Theory for 

.... 17*07 per cent. 


Found. 

17*52 per cent. 


N 
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Tetranitro-a-dinaphthylcarbamide closely resembles the correspond¬ 
ing yS-naphthyl compoand in all its properties. It is a yellow, crys¬ 
talline powder melting above 800® and insoluble in almost all solvents. 
A substance evidently identical with the above is obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on a-dinaphthylguanidine in the presence of 
ether. 

Tetranitro-a-naphthylcarbamide dissolves in ammonia and the 
alkalis, slightly in the cold, more readily on warming, forming an 
orange-coloured solution, from which acids throw down a gelatinous, 
orange-red precipitate ; this, on further heating, becomes darker in 
colour, passing finally into a dirty brown. Tetranitro-a-naphthyl- 
carbamide is insoluble in cold sulphuric acid, but on warming, it 
dissolves sparingly with evolution of gas and formation of a dark- 
brown solution ; on pouring this into water, it deposits dark-brownish 
flocks, from which nothing definite could be isolated. 

Mononitroxanilic Acid, CgHfiNjOs = C6H4(N02)*NH*C0‘C00H 
[NH : NO 2 = 1 : 4]. 

This acid is best prepared by adding oxanilic acid to well-cooled 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), which has been purified with nitrate of urea. 
I dissolves quietly in the acid, and after some quantity has been 
added, needles commence to sepamte, and the whole soon sets to a 
solid mass. A little water is then added, the product collected, 
washed with water, and recrystallised from this solvent. 

An analysis of the substance dried at 100® gave the following 
numbers ;— 

0*1493 gram gave 17*2 c.c. N; ^ = 10° ; bar. = 740 mm. 

Theory for 

CflH4N02-NilCO'COOH. Found. 

N. 13*33 per cent. 13*43 per cent. 

Thus prepared, it consists of colourless, silky needles, and is iden¬ 
tical with the paranitroxanilic acid prepared by Aschan (Ber,, 18, 
2936). 

Dinitroxanilic Acid, OgHs’NjOr = CeH 3 (NOj) 2 -NH‘CO’COOH 
[NH : NO,: NO, = 1 : 2 : 4]. 

In order to prepare this snbstance, oxanilic acid is added to a largo 
excess of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'6) and the solution boiled until red 
fames cease to be given off. It is then dilated with about ooe-ihird 
of its bulk of water, and the hot solution set aside to cool. Crystals 
gradnallj appear, and, after standing for about an hour, the separa* 
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tion 18 complete. The substance was collected, washed with water, 
nnd dried at 100®. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

0‘1503 gram gave 21*4 c.c. N ; ^ z=: 13°; bar. = 738 mm. 

Theory for 

CeHsCNOalaNIICOCOOH. Found. 

N. 16*47 per cent. 16*25 per cent. 

Dinitroxanilic acid crystallises in almost colourless plates, which 
melt with decomposition at 176—178''. Strongly heated, it de¬ 
composes with a slight explosion. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
more readily so in alcohol and acetic acid. 

The ammonium salt, which is best prepared by adding ammonia to 
a warm alcoholic solution of the acid, crystallises in thin plates, 
almost insoluble in alcohol, and but sparingly soluble in hot water. 
The barium salt is obtained as a white precipitate, insoluble in water, 
on treating a solution of the ammonium salt with barium chloride. 
The salts of the heavy metals are mostly insoluble in water, and may 
be obtained in the same manner from the ammonium salt. Dilute 
caustic soda throws down from an alcoholic solution of the acid an 
orange-red, gelatinous precipitate, which is very soluble in w^ater. 

On boiling an aqueous solution of dinitroxanilic acid with a little 
aqueou.s potash, yellow crystals soon commence to separate from the 
solution, and these, after being collected and crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid, appear as orange plates melting at 175°, and having all the 
properties of metadinitraniline. Thus prepared, this substance is 
exceedingly pure, and the yield obtained is almost quantitative. 

Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves dinitroxanilic acid, 
forming an almost colourless solution which, on heating to 170°, 
becomes slightly yellower and evolves gas. Water added to this 
solution precipitates yellow flocks, consisting of metadinitraniline. 


Trinitroxanilic Acid^ C 8 H 4 N 4 O 9 = C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 *]NH*C 0 *C 00 H 

[NH : NOj : NO, : NOa = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6]. 

In order to prepare this substance, oxanilic acid is boiled w ith a 
mixture of 2 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*6 and 1 part of sulphuric 
acid. The solution, after carefully diluting with one half its volume^ 
of water and allowing to cool, sets to a crystalline mass, which is coU 
lected and washed with water. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained:— 

0*1875 gi*am gave 30*1 c.c. N; ^ = 13”; bar. = 742 mm. 
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Theory for 

C6H2(N02)3*NHOOOOOH. Found. 

N. 18*66 per cent. 18*52 per cent. 


Trinitroxanilic acid forms colourless needles which, at about 220®, 
melt with decomposition to a brown liquid. Strongly heated in a 
test-tube, it decomposes with a slight explosion. It is moderately 
soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly in water. 

The ammonium salt, which is best prepared by adding ammonia to 
a concentrated alcoholic solution of the acid, crystallises in almost 
colourless, long, narrow plates, more soluble in water and alcohol 
than the corresponding salt of dinitroxanilic acid. Solutions of this 
salt in water give precipitates with salts of copper and lead. The 
barium salt of trinitroxanilic acid is soluble in water and crystallises 
in needles. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid does not appear to dissolve it in the 
cold, but does so at a temperature of about 60°, forming a colourless 
solution, which, at 160°, becomes darker and evolves gas; on pouring 
into water, a light-yellow solution is obtained, and no trinitraniline 
separates. 

On boiling an alkaline solution of the sodium or potfissium salt of 
trinitroxanilic acid, beautiful, glittering, yellow crystals gradually 
separate; these, after filtration, can be crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid. The product melts at 188°, and has all the properties of tri- 
nitraniline. Prepared in this way, trinitraniline is obtained in a 
chemically pure condition, and without crystallisation from glacial 
acetic acid. The yield obtained is nearly quantitative. 

In conjunction with Mr. J. E. Mackensie, I am continuing the in¬ 
vestigation of these interesting substances. 


XLV.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The Existence of two Crystalline Acetaldoximes. 

By Wyndham R. Dunstan and T. S. Dymond. 

(First Notice.) 

In July of last year we prepared a considerable quantity of acetald- 
oxime by the method suggested by Victor Meyer (Ber., 16, 1626), 
in which aldehyde is caused to react with an aqueous solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride mixed with the calculated quantity 
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of Boditim hydroxide, CHj’CHO + NH 2 *OH = HgO + CHg’CHiN'OH. 
The mixture was extracted with ether, the solution dried with 
calcium chloride, and the ether carefully distilled off. The residual 
liquid, after being purified by distillation, finally boiled constantly 
at 114‘5° (corr.). The properties of the compound agreed with 
those recorded by Petraczek (Ber.y 15, 2784). To our surprise the 
liquid soon solidified to a mass of acicular crystals; some days 
subsequently their melting point was ascertained to be 37^, but on 
farther standing it had risen to 46*5° (corr.), at which it i^emained 
constant. Acetaldoxime has hitherto been regarded as a liquid, and, 
indeed, we had previously kept other specimens for several days at 
a temperature of 10—20° without solidification taking place. To 
make sure that the crystalline compound was actually acetaldoxime, 
the crystals were quickly melted by surrounding the vessel contain¬ 
ing them with hot w'ater, and the boiling point of the substance 
again determined. It still boiled constantly at 114*5°, and there 
could, therefore, be no doubt as to the identity of the crystals. 

The freezing point of this liquid, which liad just been heated to its 
boiling point, was then ascertained, and w^e were astonished to find 
that this apparently pure substance, which, a short time before, had 
melted at 46*5°, now refused to crj^stallise at 20° even after a crystal 
of the original substance (m. p. 40*5^') had betm introduced into it. 
On cooling to about 15°, crystallisation occurred, and nearly the 
whole of the liquid became solid. The crystals tlms obtained melted at 
17°, that is, 28° low’er than the original substance. Many similar obser¬ 
vations have been made, and it has been invariably found that on heat¬ 
ing the aldoxirne the freezing point of the liquid is lowered to a greater 
or less extent. On heating the crystals (m. p. 4G*5°) for two hours at 
100° in a closed tube, no apparent chemical change occurred and 
the liquid still boiled constantly at Il4 5°, but on cooling to 0°, it 
solidified to a mass of crystals melting at 12° (corr.) to a liquid 
which froze again within half a degree of the same temperature. 
No further lowering of the freezing point w'as caused by heating 
this substance for two hours in a closed tube at 150°; the resulting 
liquid again crystallised at 12°. 

We hod thus obtained evidence that a change in the constitution 
of acetaldoxime occurs wlien it is heated, the original substance (m. p. 
46*5°) being gradually converted int^ anew modification which melts 
at 12°. This observation explains why the liquid purified by distilla¬ 
tion refuses to crystallise at the ordinary temperature, and may 
account for the circumstauc© that the crystallisation of acetaldoxime 
has not been previously observed. 

The properties of the modification melting at 12° are still under 
infestigatipn, We find that, on standing at the ordinary tern- 
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perature it slowly changes back again into the substance which 
melts at 46’5°; the melting point of the crystals gradually rises from 
day to day until the maximum of 46*5® is reached. Conversely, when 
the original crystals (m. p. 46*5°) are melted and the liquid gently 
heated, the freezing point of a specimen removed from time to time is 
observed to fall gradually as the heating is continued until it reaches 
the minimum at 12° ; even in determining the melting point this 
change occurs to some extent, and if the freezing point of the result¬ 
ing liquid is at once determined, it will usually be found to be several 
degrees lower than the melting point, owing to the conversion having 
occurred with formation of a small quantity of the new moditication, 
which depresses the freezing point of the liquid. For the same 
reason, freshly distilled aldoxime always contains some of the new 
modification and therefore freezes at a lower temperature than 40*5°. 

So far we have not observed any fact connected with this behaviour 
of acetaldoxime which bears any other intepretation than that we 
have already indicated. It appears that, contrary to the usual state¬ 
ment, acetaldoxime is a crystalline solid, capable of existing in two 
isomeric or polymeric forms, which readily change the one into the 
other. The form melting at 46*5°, which is solid at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, maybe provisionally designated ol- acetaldoxime^ whilst that 
melting at 12°, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures, may be 
termed ^-acetaldoxime. 

During the last six months we have been engaged in examining 
the physical and chemical properties of the two substances, with a 
view of discovering other differences between them. Dr. Perkin has 
kindly nndertaken to study the variations in magnetic rotation which 
may accompany the conversion of the one form into the other. It 
was not our intention to give any account of our results until all 
these experiments, now in progress, were completed ; we are, how- 
ever, compelled to publish the main facts at once, on account of the 
appearance of a preliminary note by the Dutch chemist Franchimont, 
of which we have just been made aware through the Chemtsche 
Centralhlatt, This chemist has observed the solidification of a speci¬ 
men of acetaldoxime which had been purchased by him from Kahl- 
baiim and he states that he is now searching for evidence of an 
isomeride. We trust that the publication of some of our observations 
will serve to convince him of our priority in this matter, and that he 
will leave us free to finish the experiments which have been in 
progress during the past ten months. 

The existence of two isomeric acetaldoximes has important theo¬ 
retical bearings which we have steadily kept in view during the 
course of our work. Hantzsch, as well as other chemists, have 
sought for evidence of isomerism, but have failed to find any but the 
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one acetaltloxime hitherto regarded as liquid. We shall shortly be 
able to state whether this is a case of isomerism or polymerisra, and 
if the former, whether it must be considered as stereochemical or 
structural. In the latter case we have the two possible structunil 

NH 

formula CH3-CH:N0H and CH 3 -CH<^ . In fact, we should 

have to deal with the same problem as that presented by the 
two far more stable benzaldoximes which has been investigated, 
among others, by Hantzsch, Victor Me^^er, and Beckmann, and the 
difficulties standing in the way, both of experiment and of correct 
interprebition, are certainly not less than they were in that now 
classical enquiry. 

In conclusion, we may mention that we havx‘ lately found a simple 
means of pi'eparing acetaldoxime, which is both more convenient ainl 
economical that that originally proposed by Victor Meyer and now 
generally adopted. We find that an almost theoretical yield of the 
(‘ompoiind results from the interaction of aldehyde-ammonia and 
hydroxylamine hydroLdiloride, thus:—+ NH./OH,liCl 
= NII 4 CI -f Hjd + When the proper quantities of 

these materials are mixed together, the mixture becomes semi-liquid. 
The at^efaldoximo is dissolved out with ether, the etliereal solution 
dried witli calcium chloride, and tlie ether cared’Lilly removed h}' 
distillation at as low a temperature as possible. The residual 
acetaldoxime is then distilled. The distillate, boiling at 114*5®, being 
a mixture of the a- and /^-modifications, will jirobably not crystallise 
unless it is cooled, when it will almost entirely s»)lidify to a mass of 
ci-ystals. wliicli usually form a n<dwo»*k of long, stout, flexible Ileedl(^s, 
remarkalile for their toughness. On ki‘epiiig, it will be found tiiat 
the melting’ point of these ciystals gradually rises to 4G 5^. 

h*ciic(ur/i Lalntratorj/, PJuirnuu'eidical Suci>^hj^ 

Jllounishury Square, London, 
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March 30th, 1892. 

Professor A, Crum Brown, F.R.S., President, In the Chair. 

1 AM glad to say that our Society continues prosperous, and that our 
numbers increase. At the present time there are 1825 Fellows of 
the Society and 30 Foreign Members, 1855 in all. 

The Society has to deplore the loss of two veteian Foreign Members, 
Hermann Kopp and dean Servais Stas. The Treasurer has under¬ 
taken to give an account of the work of the former and to sketch 
the modern develoj>mcnt of his ideas in a lecture to bo delivered 
during the coming session. It is hoped that in like manner justice 
may be done to the work of Stas by one of the Fellows speciall}" 
qualified to deal with such a subject. 

The following tabular statement gives the Tiumericul position of (lie 


Society:— 

Number of Fellows (Anniversary, March, 1891). 1754 

Since elected and paid admi.ssion fees. 120 


1874 

Removed on account of arrears ...*.. 18 

Withdrawn. 18 

Deceased. 13 

— 49 

Present number of Fellows . 1825 

Number of Foreign Members (1891). 32 

Deceased.. 2 

Present number of Foreign Members. 30 


The number of Fellows elected this year is somewhat greater than 
last year, but still falls considerably below what it was in 1889*90. 

13 Fellows have died within the year:—Dr. J. H. Abrahall, Dr. 
A. J. Bemays, Chas. Heisch, H. J. Hardy, T. H. Hills, J. S. Jackson, 
J. B. Mackintosh, C. McNally, J. W. Pratt, Dr, Redwood, A. J, 
Shilton, Dr. Tidy and P. H, Wright. 

18 Fellows have wdtbdiwn:—H. H. Bunting, W. L. Clarke, W. 
Y. Dent, Rev. G, R. Faulkner, Eobt. Ferguson, Thos. Hilditch, Rev. 
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T. Limlsay, Wm. Robinson, J. H. Roadman, W. H. Reid, Chas. T. 
Sprague, George Sutcliffe, C, H. Sieber, SamL D. Wills, J. C. Watson, 
W. C. Wise, Prof. E. Marks and D, T. C. Charles, whilst 18 Fellows 
have been removed on account of arrears. 

The Library slowly and steadily increases, and now (‘ontains 12,209 
volumes. The precise increase will be seen Jrom the subjoined 
tabular statement: — 



Marcli aotli, , 
1891. 

Additions in 
1801-02. 

PresiMit 

Sf4ite. 

A'oliuneK of systemaf ir works... 

a,204 

no 

3,314 

Volunie.s of perio<li<*al8. 

5,870 

245 

t),ll 5 

A'oluinesof duplicate periodicals bireii*- 
c Illation 

i,i8s ; 

1 

78 

1,206 

Patiiphletrt. 

1 

42 

1,514 


1 ll,73i 

475 

12,201> 


No fewer than 128 jaipers have lieeii read, tlie largest number 
on record. The 1891 volume of t]»e Transactions contains 95 
original papers, occupying IlOO pages, whih? the Abstracts occnjiy 
]5t>4 jiages. 

At the commencenient of the winter R(‘ssl(m Professor Attfuld 
brought under the notice af the Council liis pro|K»sal for est ablish¬ 
ing a (chemists’ Renovolent Fund. A Comnjitti‘e was appointed to 
consider this proposal, and eventually they presented a Report, which 
will be found in full in the Pn»ceedings, pp. t)U—i>4. 

A Committee of the Council have had under consideration the 
question of tlie entin* reairangcmcnt, vtnitilatiou, and lighting of 
flic meeting I’oom, and with the cooperation of Professor Ayrton 
and Mr. Martin Jj. Saunders (architect) have prepared a scheme 
wliich iH now under the consideration of Hei* Majesty's Office of 
Works; if approved, this will be carried into effect during the long 
vacation. 

We may divide chemical work roughly into two kinds : routine work 
- analysing, teaching, e.xamining, and so on—and wliat is often, 
though not very approjiriately called, “ research ”—I shall, on this 
occasion, call it c-xploration. In the first kind we chiefly use methods 
and deal with facts already known ; in the second we devise new 
methods and make the accpiaintance of facts before unobserved, or, at 
least, unrecorded. The first kind i.s, as a ruh% undertaken as a matter 
of business; the second, as a rule, as a matter of pleasure. The dis¬ 
tinction between them is not sharp—routine work not unfrequently 
leads to fresh fields of knowledge—mucli of our store of analytical 
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methods has been obtained in the oonrse of specific analyses not 
undertaken for the purpose of devising new methods—and, indeed, in 
chemistry, as in the world generally, an intelligent person cannot 
walk anywhere with his eyes open without seeing something new; 
on the other hand, exploration may degenerate so as to become as un¬ 
interesting and as mechanical as the barest kind of routine work ; 
yet every one will recognise that the division is a natural one, 
and, in most cases, we can have no difficulty in saying upon which 
kind of work we are at any time engaged. Each of these kinds of 
work is, I believe, best done by a man who does not confine himself 
to it. Tlie man wdiose daily bu.siness is, say, to teach or to assay, 
will teach or assay better if he takes what we may call an occasional 
(exploratory tour, just as a weaver or a printer is not only a bealtbier 
man, but better at his work, for a turn now and then in the fresh air. 
And, I believe, it is equally true, that a man whose main work is 
exploratory—a man placed by fortune in such a ])ositioii that he can 
devote his whole time to it—will be better, and do better work, if be 
undertakes some routine duty. There is a satisfaction in having 
accomplished a task, difiFerent in kiiui and different in moral effect 
from the joy we feel when we have reached some untrodden peak, and 
look out from it over a new n^gion. I have fallen into a g(^ographieal 
metaphor, and may as well continue in it while speaking of explora¬ 
tory work, and consider it as either internal or frontier work. So much 
ot the interior of every district in the countiy ol‘ chemistry is un¬ 
explored, or only very imperfectly known, that our surveyors are 
mostly taken up with internal exploration and ma[)[)ing, but tin* 
frontiers have a special inten^st of their own. It is through them 
that vre may hope to join our survey—the great, general triangula¬ 
tions of the chemical country—with the surveys, some mon^ cotu- 
plete, some less complete, than our.s, whicli our neighbours have made 
and are making. One very important branch of this fi’ontier work - - 
purely chemical work bearing directly on neiglibouring s(.*iences 
—is the artificial production of natural substances. The artificial 
production of minerals is chemical work, but it is of more im¬ 
mediate and practical interest to mineralogists and physical geologists 
than to chemists. Work of this kind has often to wait until a man 
appears who unites the two requirements—interest in the work and 
abdity to do it. 

The artificial production of substances occurring in plants and 
animals is more attractive to chemists, and a large part of our know¬ 
ledge of organic chemistry has been obtained by means of attempts, 
some successful and some not, in this direction. All work of this 
sort is interesting to chemists, as all organic sy nthesis is, and at first 
sight we might expect that it would have a special interest for 
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physiologists. But this is only rarely the case, and on looking at the 
matter we easily see why. Most of our organic syntheses of natural 
substances are made by methods and under conditions quite unlike 
anything that occurs in nature. In nature’s organic laboratory there 
is no pentachloridc of phosphorus, no strong nitric or sulphuric acid, 
no free halogens, no alcoholic caustic potash ; there are no sealed 
tube operations, no distillation in vacuo; the temperature is never 
higher than about 40° C., and every operation is carried on in the 
presence of much water. How few of onr syntheses could be per¬ 
formed under such conditions! It thus happens that the great 
majority of organic syntheses are uninUo'esting to the physiologist, 
because they do not follow the lines of tlie synthesis which occurs in 
nature. 

Organic synthesis, as wo effect it, with those powei-fiil appliances 
which we as«‘, and natui'e does nf*t, will no doubt ultimately be of 
service to ])hysiology. Much of the evidence for the constitution of a 
substance is obtained from a study uf the ways in which we can make 
it, and wlieii we know its constitution we can often spy cnt new 
modes of syiitliesis, and among these* we may find some wliich can hi) 
carried out under nature’s conditions; but as yeit we know few 
such. 

There are exceptions, and among tbe.so I may refer to the brilliant 
work of Professor Fischer on the synthesis of glucose, fructose, A*e. 
This great investigation, which every chemist lias followed with 
interest and pleusun*, throws real and direct light on the processes by 
whieli the ])lant builds up carbohydrates from formic aldcdiyde. This 
is really frontier work, and by such linos we may hope to gain insight 
into the metliods of nature's organic laboratory, as mineral syntlic.^is 
is enabling us to undci-stand bow tlie dead framew'ork of tlic earib 
arrived at its present state. 

Another frontier of cliemisirv is that Avliieh looks toAvards tliose 
regions of ]>liysies w'hich luive tuuiie more or less completely under 
the control of the great empire of matliematics. And lierc botli the 
work done from our side and that done from the matliematico- 
physicul side has special interest for us. For w-e may expect 
chemistry to undergo a very great and revolutionary change when 
that frontier comes to be explored and cultivated. Wi; shall then bo 
separated by an imaginary Hue from the mathematical sciences, and 
mathematical methods will rapidly be applied to chemical questions* 
Chemical methods will still be used. The most perfect dynamical 
explanation of chemical constitution and chemical change will not 
enable us to dispense with the old processes of analysis and prepam- 
tion. The chemist will still be the man trained in the chemical 
laboratory, and all the mechanical parts of the work will still be 
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done by bim. But, unless he learns the language of the empire, he 
will become a provincial, and the higher branches of chemical work, 
those which require reason as well as skill, will gradually pass out of 
his hands. This must not be, and the younger chemists can prevent 
it. Let them while there is time learn the language of the empire. 
Let them become fluent and ready in its use ; let them read with care 
the work that is being done on the border between chemistry and 
mathematical physics, and, as they tind opportunity, do such work 
themselves, and so be ready to take their part in the union which will 
certainly come. 

The language of the empire is not the kind of mathematics that 
boys are usually taught at school; it is not the kind of mathematics 
that medical and science candidates have to pass at a preliminary or 
first B.Sc. examination; it is mathematics for use. It bears to what 
we may call examination mathematics the same sort of relation that 
French and German for use bear to much of our school French and 
Geiman, and the way to learn it is to work with it. 

I feel some delicacy in referring to particular cases of work on the 
frontier between chemistry and mathematical physics, because I do 
not think it iny duty here to enter into criticism of disputable 
matter. It has not been the custom for the Fellows of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting to criticise the President’s address, and 
it is better that the address should rather be suggestive than 
polemic. It is therefore not in a critical spirit that I speak of the 
theories propounded by Van’t Hoff and by Arrhenius. Whether these 
theories are ultimately accepted or rejected by chemists and by 
physicists, we must all admit that they have been productive of im¬ 
portant work, and that tliey have set us all thinking about matters 
which it is necessary we should look at from all sides. 

Before we can profitably criticise a theory, we must understand 
it, and most of us have, I believe; found some difficulty in under¬ 
standing the theories of osmotic pi’essure and the dissociation of ions. 
I do not blame the preachers of the new doctrines for this, although 
they might have been more explanatory, nor do I think those of us 
who have felt these difficulties have any reason to confess exceptional 
dulness. The doctrines are novel and strange, and no mode of pre¬ 
senting them could have made them easy. It is, of course, possible 
to understand them; the question is, is it w-orth wdiile ? Believing 
it to be worth, while, I took .some trouble in the matter, and may per¬ 
haps be of use to those, if there are any, wdio are now struggling 
with the difficulties which perplexed and, to some extent, still perplex 
me. I hope those of you who have never felt these difficulties will 
pardon my taking up their time with two of them. 

The first has reference to the very idea of osmotic pressure. We 
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have a membrane with water on one side, and a solution on the other ; 
although the hydrostatic pressure is the same on the two sides, water 
goes through from the water side to the solution side. We should 
naturally suppose that this implies the existence of a pressure which 
drives the water through, and can be measured by the hydrostatic 
pressure which has to be applied from the solution side, so as to 
balance it and prevent water going througli. But the “osmotic 
pressure ” of the theoiy is from the solution against the membrane, 
contrary to the direction in which the water flows. To reconcile this 
paradox, we must consider the nature of the osmotic pressure of the 
theory. The thinne^st, most delicate septum interposed between the 
solution and the water is unaffected by the osmotic pressure, if it is 
impermeable to water. Indeed, a membrane pernicable to the solvent 
and iinperme«ablc to the thing dissolved, is nt‘ces.sary, not only for 
making observations on “ osmotic pressure,’^ but even for forming a 
conception of it, and therefore, whenever wo come to a difficulty, we 
shall only get into more confusion if we try to reason out the case by 
means of ideas connected with ordinary pressure. We must go 
b;ick to the real, practical detinition of osmotic ])ressure as the differ¬ 
ence between tlic liydrostatic pres.siirc on the two sides of the mem¬ 
brane permealffi? to the solvent, impermeable to the thing dissolved, 
when there is equilibrium. 

An analogy which has been used to make the thing clearer does not 
get over the real difficulty. We are asked to suppose a cell com¬ 
pletely surrounded by a thin wall of palladium, and containing 
nitrogen at pressure pi. The cell is placed in a vessel containing 
hydrogen, kept always at pressure It is assumed that, as palladium 
is permeable to hydrogen and not to niti-ogen, hydrogen will go in 
until the partial pressure of the hydrogen \\\ the cell is equal to the 
pressure outside, that is, to The pressure inside ’will, when equi¬ 
librium is established, be -H Here it is said p,, the difference of 
pressure on the two sides of tlie semi permeable palladium, corre¬ 
sponds to the osmotic pressure. The analogy holds to a certain 
extent, and I have experienced its helpfulness, but there is this 
essential diffei’ence, that the pre.ssure of the enclosed nitrogen can be 
quite well measured by means, say, of an impermeable piston, before 
the cell is put into the vessel of hydrogen at all. The tinal pressui'e 
in the palladium cell is the original inside pressure plus the outside 
pressui'e; whereas the semipermeable membrane with solvent outside 
is necessai’y for the mere observation of osmotic pressure, and the 
final pressure in the osmotic cell may be much greater than the sum 
of the external pressure and the original internal pressui'e.’*^ 

• If we assume that, ns it is the excess of hydrogen pressure outside over the 
hydrogen pressure inside that drires the hydrogen in througli the palladium, so it is 
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The second difficulty I have to speak of is connected with the 
doctrine of the dissociation of the ions. 

Let ns imagine a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine in the propor¬ 
tion in which they unite placed in a closed vessel kept in tlie dark, nt 
ordinary pressure^, and at such a iemperatiire that no combination 
occurs. Here wo have the hydrogen and the chlorine partieJes 
(molecules) moving freely about among encli other, each at its own 
proper speed, colliding and rebounding, but, under tlie pressure and at 
the temperature we are supposing, practically uninfluenced otherwise 
by each other’s presence. (If an op[) 0 ! tunity were given for diffusion 
into an indifferent gas, the hydrog(nr would to a large (jxtent diffusi* 
away, heaving in the vessel a mixture containing a large exce.ss of 
chlorine.) Let us now suppose a spark passed through the vessel; 
combination occurs; much heat is given out. We find that tfie 
hydrogen and chlorine no longer move independently ; diffusion does 
not separate them. Dissolve the hydrocliloric acid gas in water, and 
so make a dilute solution. More heat is given out, and yet the 
theory asserts that in this dilute solution the hydrogen and chlorine 
particles are moving about among each other as independently as in 
tlie gas, nay, that tliere is in the dilute solution an a<lditional kind of 
freedom, as the particles are single atoms and not pairs, as in the 
mixture of hydrogen and chlorine gas. 

And, according to the theory, these hydrogen atoms are moving at 
a speed proper to them, and the chlorine atoms at a speed—much less 
—proper to them, hut they do not now diffuse away from one another, 
if the solution is placed in contact with pure water. What diffuses 
is hydrochloric acid, or, according to the theory, hydrogen and 
chlorine atoms in equal numbers. We have, then, decomposition of 
hydrochloric acid without absorption of heat and independent move¬ 
ment of hydrogen and chlorine atoms at different speeds without the 
possibility of separation by diffusion. This apparent paradox has 
stumbled many. The solution of the paradox turns, as you all know, 
OQ the electric charges of the ions; but instead of saying again, what 
has been better said by Ostwald and other advocates of the theory, I 
shall conclude with a sort of parable, leaving its application to you. 

A parable is not a strict analogy—it does not fit at every point— 
but it may help the imagination where it needs help, and onl}’' a very 
simple person will be misled by such parts of the parable as do not 
fit. 


the ^cess of water pressure outside over water pressure inside that drives the water 
in thiough the semipermeable wall of the osmotic cell, we come to the conclusion 
that, m a solution at ordinary pressure, the partial pressure of the water is often 
iiegativ€!L This is not an absurdity, and there is iio insurmountable difficulty in 
recqncili^ it with the theory of the cause of osmotic pi'essure. 
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Let ns suppose a nomad tribe, consisting of 1,000 or 1,000,000, or 
any large number you please, of men, all exactly alike, and each thf3 
<»wner of a cow. The cows, which are all exactly alike, are all private 
prt>perty, but the land is common, and each man, accompanied 
always by his cow, moves about from place to place within the terri¬ 
tory of the tribe. The men meet one another every now and then, 
but only exchange a word or two, and move oil, each with his cow. 
Now we shall suppose a change of climate, or an accession of terri¬ 
tory, or other change of circumstances, such that it is found more con- 
veiiient that, instead of each man owning a single cow—his very own 
—a number of men club together, so that each man of the n members 
of the club has one share in the property of the club, that is 1/wth 
share of n cows. He gets a share certificate, and the cows are marked 
as club property. A member of the club need no longer accompany his 
cow everywhere—he lias no particular cow—lie can go about inde- 
jxmdently wherever there are cluh cows, attending to such as he comes 
across. But his interest in the club property (his property) prevents 
liis wandering away where there are no club cows, and, similarly, 
club cows may go about freely wherever there are chih members, but 
ar(? not allowed to wander away to pljw.’es where thej'c are none. No 
one looking at this new state of society would say, “These men have 
given up their cows for nothing.” They have not given them up. 
'I’hcy still possess tlumi, and if you wuint them you will liave to pay 
lot* thorn, just ns you would liave had to ])ay the individual owners. 

(\>-existent with such a club there might be private ow nersliip; 
indeed, the proportion of club members to private owners would 
dt'pend on tlie extent to which the (diange favoiii’abie to club life had 
gone. We may furthei* sujipo.se iliat the men are not all alike, and 
that some joined the club with two cows each, .some with horses— 
each member’.s share certiiicates corresponding to the property he 
brought in. If circumstances change, so that club life becomes rather 
li'ss advantageous, some members will be yiaid off, giving up their 
share certificates and getting each a cow or a horse or two cows (from 
which, of course, the clul) mark is removed), according to the number 
of his share certificates, the club ahvays ndaining tlio.se members 
and that kind of property most suitable for tlio club. 

I might pursue the matter farther, and speak of a tinman wlio, 
having originally two shares, steals a share from each of two iron- 
men, who have throe each, and goes about with four shares, and is 
sometimes paid off at that rate, while his victims have to do with two 
each ; but 1 forbear. 

1 have presented these remarks, not as arguments in favour of the 
now theories—they are useless for that purpose—but as helps towards 
understanding them. 
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We are sometimes asked if we believe such and such a theory to 
be true. The question is really an absurd one. It ought io be, Is the 
thejry applicable, is it likely to be productive, does it lead to clearer 
notions as to the relation of phenomena to one another, and so towards 
wider, more generally applicable, more useful theoi ies ? Answers to 
these questions will soon accumulate—answers either affirmative or 
negative, which will make the discussion of the truth of a theory a 
needless one. 

Sir Henry B-oscoe proposed a vote of thanks to the President, 
coupled with the reque.st that lie allow his address to be printed. 
Dr. Gladstone seconded the motion, which was carried by acclama¬ 
tion. The President having thanked the meeting, 

Professor Thorpe, the Treasurer, gave an account of the balance 
sheet which he laid before the Society duly audited. The receipts 
had been:—By admission fees and subscriptions, £3545; by sale of 
Journal, £408 *ls. 4d.; and by dividends on invested capital, £3t57 
12s, lOd, The expenses had been:—On account of the Journal, 
£2798 155. lOd.; on account of the Proceedings, £159 145. 5d.; on 
account of the Library, £277 65 . 2d.; the total expenditure being 
£3989 I 5 . 6d. Grants amounting to £406 55. 4d. had been made to 
Fellows from the Research Fund during the year. As illustrating 
the growth of the Society’s work, the Treasurer mentioned that 
whereas the expenditure on the Journal had been only £1733 II 5 . lOd. 
in 1882, in 1887 it had risen to £2026 I 65 . 9fi., and this year amounted 
to £2798 155. lOd. He anticipated that the proposed alterations and 
redecoratioos of the Society’s rooms during the coming long vacation 
would absorb nearly £1000 of the balance now at the bank. 

Mr. David Howard proposed that the thanks of the Fellows be 
tendered to the Treasurer for bis services during the past year; this 
motion was seconded by Professor B. Frankland. 

Sir Henry Roscoe having asked for information with reference to 
the Report of the Jubilee Meeting, and with regard to the Learned 
Societies’ Registration Bill, both items of charge in the balance 
sheet. Dr. Armstrong said that the former was in hand, and would 
<*re long be ready for issue; unfortunately they had been unable to 
induce any Government Department to take charge of the Registra¬ 
tion Bill, and he feared that there was but little chance of getting it 
brought forward unless promoted as a private mea.surc. 

Mr. Cassall, after a reference to the cost of printing the suggested 
alterations in the bye-laws, which he supposed was included in the 
cost of printing the Proceedings, asked the President whether ho had 
received a letter, and was prepared to consider the request therein 
made that he would inspect the documents in which a number of 
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Fellows of the Society had expressed their wishes with reference to 
the suggested alterations in the bye-laws. 

The President replied that he had received a letter signed by J)r. 
Teed and Mr. Cassall, and that he could only say that a letter from 
even one Fellow of the Society would meet with every consideration 
from him. 

The vote of thanks to the Treasurer having been pas.sed, the 
Treasurer proposed a vote of thanks to the Auditors, mentioning that 
be was much indebted to Mr. Tutton for his assistance in connection 
with the accounts. Professor Ramsay seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously adopted, and acknowledged by Mr. Dyer. 

Professor Odling then proposed a vote of thanks to the Council 
and Officer.®, including the Editors, Abstractors, and Librarian. Mr. 
Carteighe supported the motion, which was adojded. Dr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Groves having replied. 

Scrutators were appointed, and a ballot was then taken for the 
election of Officers and Council for the ensuing year: the followino* 

•' o 

were subsequently declared elected. 

Prefildent: Dr. A. Crum Brown, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents who have filleil the President : Sir F. A. Abel, 

K.C,B., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; \V. Crookes, F.R.S.; E. Frankland, D.C.L.] 
F.R.S.; J, H. Gilbert, Ph.D., F.R.S.; J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.; A. W. Hofmann, D.C.L., F.R.S.; H. Muller, Ph.D., F.R.S.; 
W. Odling, M.B., F.R.S.; W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S. ; Sir Lvou 
Playfair, Ph.D., K.C.B., F.R.S.; Sir H. E. Roscoc, LL.D., F.R^S.; 
W. J. Russell, Ph.D., F.R.S.; A. W. Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidevfs: A. Vernon Harcourfc, F.R.S, ; W. N. Hartley, 
F.R.S.; John Pattinson; William Ramsay, F.R.S.; William A. 
Tilden, F.R.S.; Robert Warington, F.R.S. 

Secreiai-ies : H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. ; J. Millar Thomson, 
F.R.S.B. 

Foreign Secrefanj : Raphael Meldola, F.R.S. 

Treasurer: T. E. Thorpe, B.Sc., F.R.S. 

Ordinary Members of Conncil: Henry Bavssett; Norman Collie, 
Ph.D.; Harold Dixon, F.R.S.; John Ferguson, M.A.; R. J. Fris- 
well; John Heron; M. M. P. Muir; F. J. M. Page; W. H. Perkin, 
juii., F.R.S.; S. U. Pickering, M.A.; John A. Voelcker, Ph.D.; 
W. P. Wynne, B.Sc. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 

By the untimely death of John Leigh Hoskyns-Abrahall, at the 
age of 26, English science loses one who would have added to its 
laurels. Leigh Abrahall was born in 1865 at Combe (near Wood- 
stock), of which place his father, the Rev. Jolin Hoskyns-Abrahall, 
M.A. (a distinguished scholar), was vicar. He received his early 
education at the Forest School, Walthamstow, under Dr. Guy, and 
at Eton College, where he held a King’s Scholai'ship. From Eton he 
went, in 1884, with a demyship, to Magdalen College, Oxford. At 
this university he took a second class in Mathematical Moderations 
and a first class in the Final Honours School of Chemistry. During 
his stay at Oxford, and while working under the direction of Pro¬ 
fessor Odling, he published an original research on phenylsulphonic 
anhydride, a compound which he succeeded in preparing in the pure 
state for the first time. He proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 1887, 
and his demyship was then renewed to him by his college, to enable 
him to study at Munich in Professor Baeyer^s laboratory. Here he 
worked with Dr. Bamberger on the “alicyclic” 1 : 5-tetrahydrodi- 
amidonaphthalene, a compound of considerable importance in con¬ 
nection with Bamberger’s remarkable researches on the hydronaph- 
thylamines; he was, however, much to his regret, forced to abandon 
the subject, owing to repeated attacks of eczema, brought on by the 
compounds under investigation. He then migrated to Professor 
Groth’s mineralogical laboratory, where he worked at crystallo¬ 
graphy, and carried out a series of careful analyses of pui^ apatites 
of various origins. These analyses led him to a conclusion whicli 
•differs from those put forward by previous observers. He assigns 
to apatite the formula Caio(P 04 ) 6 (Fa,Cl 2 , 0 ), the fluorine and chlor¬ 
ine being replaceable in isomorphous crystals by equivalent amounts 
of oxygen, as Marignac, in 1866, had found to be the case in the 
fluoroxyniobates, fluoroxytantalates, fluoroxytungstates, &o. This 
work was published as an inaugural dissertation, and obtained for 
the author the doctor’s degree at the University of Munich.* In 
December, 1888, Abrahall was elected a Bishop Berkeley Fellow of 
the Owens College, Manchester, and on the expiration of this fellow¬ 
ship he was elected to an honorary research fellowship, which he 
held until his death. Nearly the whole of his working time in Pro¬ 
fessor Dixon’s laboratory was given to a research on the atomic 

^ An original essay on isomorphism, in which the views of previous observers are 
criticised in detail, was doubtless suggested by this investigation; it was unfortun* 
atdly left in a fragmentary state. 
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weight of boron, the details of which will shortly be published. His 
resultis show that the atomic weight of boron must be reduced from 
11, the number given by Berzelius, to about 10*8. The determina¬ 
tion was a diflBcult and delicate one, and Abrahall spared no pains 
in making it as accurate as possible. The final results, agreeing 
,as they do to within 1/5000 of their value, would, however, scarcely 
have satisfied the author had ho lived to calculate them out himself, 
and he would, doubtless, have continued and completed the work, 
for which he left a certain amount of pure material. 

Abrahall liad the qualities which make a true chemist—scientific 
culture and imagination, manual dexterity, and the most unyielding 
patience and determination in oveixjoming diflSculties. It was not 
unusual for him to spend 10 or 12 hours continuously in the labora¬ 
tory. He found relaxation in the study of languages (Icelandic, 
Russian, and Greek), in sketching, and in taking long walks. As a 
walker and climber he was indefatigable. During vacations spent in 
.the Tyrol and in Iceland, he spent days on the mountains alone and 
without a guide. On his return from Iceland he published an interesting 
riiccount of a visit to the unique quarry of Iceland spar at Eskifjordhr. 
In August of last year he set out with his father for a journey to 
Italy, Sicily, and Greece, of which he has left a record in a series of 
letters full of vivid description and delightful touches of humour. 
They tell, too, of the indomitable physical energy of the writer, and of 
a personal recklessness which, unfortunately proved fatal. Abrahall 
seems not to have realised the danger of passing the night in the 
4)pen in the treacherous southern climates; he slept on the bare 
g'round on the sides of Vesuvius and Etna, and on the marshy plains 
of Greece. Here both he and his father contracted malarial ague, to 
which they succumbed within a week of one another, shortly after 
theii’ return home. Leigh Abrahall died at Bedford, on October 12tb, 
1891, Unconventional and outspoken to a fault, though full of 
gentleness and courtesy, he cared nothing for personal advancement, 
.and mixed little with the world. His near friends will long miss 
his presence. They will keep the memory of a life of which work 
aaid achievement were the sole ideals. 

The titles of J. L. Hoskyns-Abrahairs papers are as follows:—“ On 
Phenylsulphonic Anhydride ” (Jaurn. Ghem. Soc., 1886,692), “Ueber 
1 : 5-ac.-Tetrahydronaphtylendiamin ” (Rer., 1889, 943), ‘‘Ueber 
die Zusammensetzung des Apatits {Inaugural Dissertation^ Munich, 
H. Kntzner, 1889), ‘^A Visit to the Calcite Quarry in Iceland'' 
{Mimralogical Magazine, 9, 179), “ On the Atomic Weight of Boron ’’ 
^^Preliminary abstract, Proc. Ghem, Soc,, 1892), “ An Ascent of Etna ” 
*(a letter published posthumously in the Manchester Guardian, April 
19th, 1892’’), “On the Atomic Weight of Boron” (a posthumous 

2 M 2 
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paper), “On (Chemical) Stability’* (an unpublished mathematical 
paper, in which original views are put forward, read before the 
Owens College Chemical Society in 1889). P. T. H. 

Albert James Bernays was born in London in 1823, and was the* 
son of a well-known professor of languages at King’s College. He 
was educated at King’s College School, and subsequently studied 
chemistry under Fresenius and Liebig, taking the degree of Ph.D, at 
Giessen, 

In 1845 Dr. Bernays established a laboratory in Derby, lectured on 
Agricultural Chemistry, and soon became known in that town from 
the interest he took in questions relating to food and hygiene. He 
also lectured in Kewcastle-on-Tyne. Whilst resident in Derby he 
published a book on Household Chemistry^ which ran through several 
editions. In 1851 he served as a juror at the Great Exhibition, and 
it was in this year that he discovered limonin^ the bitter principle of 
the pips of lemons, oranges, (fee. 

In 1855 Dr. Bernays was appointed Lecturer on Chemistry in the 
Medical School of St. Mary’s Hospital, a post which he resigned in 
1860, on his appointment to a similar lecturership at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Here he lectured on chemistry and on toxicology till his 
death. His care and exactitude, coupled with a lucid manner of 
exposition, made him a sound and effective teacher, and as such ho 
was fully appreciated by his colleagues and pupils. His warmth of 
heart, honesty of character, and deep interest in the welfare of 
medical students are held in grateful recollection by successive 
generations of his pupils. 

In the Metropolis, Dr. Bernays soon became a recognised authority 
on many questions of hygiene and applied chemistry, and his con- 
tributions to applied chemistry were numerous. Among these may 
be mentioned his “Investigations on the Atmosphere of Coimish 
Mines,” and “ Dangerous Trades,” and his inventions in water filtra¬ 
tion ; also his researches on the analysis of water and food. He also 
published several manuals for the use of students and others, and 
held many important posts of public analyst, and was for many years 
consulting chemist and analyst to the Kent Water Company, 

In addition to his scientific labours, Dr. Bernays took a deep and 
active interest in social matters, and was an effective public speaker. 
To the last, the welfare of those around him actively engaged his 
attention; and in proof of this it may be mentioned that he delivered 
over a thousand free lectures on such subjects as food, health, explo¬ 
sions in mines, cremation, &c. He died at Brixton on January S, 
1892, in his 69th year, after a brief illness; and by his desire hia 
remaii|S were cremated. T. S. 
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Thomas Hyde Hills was born at Maidstone in 1815, and was 
educated first at the local Grammar School, and subsequently at Gond- 
hurst, Kent. In 1830, he was apprenticed to Mr. Thorby, chemist, of 
Brighton, but left there in 1837, and came to London, where he 
entered the well-known pharmaceutical establishment of John Bell 
and Co., Oxford Street, In 1848 he became a partner in the firm, 
and in 1859, on the death of Jacob Bell, sole proprietor. 

Mr. Hills was intimately associated with the rise and progress of 
ithe Pharmaceutical Society, established in 1841 mainly owing to the 
•efforts of his friend and partner Jacob 15ell. He was elected to the 
•Council in 1860, was Vice-President from 1863 to 1868, Treasurer 
from 1868 to 1873, and President from 1873 to 187G. He retired 
from the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society in 1881. 

Mr. Hills was elected a Member of the Council of the Chemical 
iSociety in 1877. Ho died on November 19, 1891, after a lingering 
and protmeted illness. 

Mr. Hills was well known in the scientific and artistic circles of 
London. Although he was not an original worker in science, he took 
a deep interest in its advancement, and was continually stimulating 
and encouraging other.s to devote their energies to original research. 
In connection with the Chemical Society, an effort was made by him 
in 1872 to institute and maintain a small special fund to be ex¬ 
pended in money grants to investigators, and for this purpose he 
presented the Society with a donation of £10, and offered the con¬ 
tinuance of a like donation for sevei*al years under conditions in- 
tended to elicit co-operation. Although this proposal did not at the 
time meet with the response which it merited, the suggestion was, a 
few years later, owing to the liberality of Hr. Longstafi' and others, 
realised in the establishment of tlie Chemical Research Fund, It 
may also be added that the appointment for the first time of a Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts in London was 
largely due to Mr. Hill’s persevering efforts among his Academician 
friends. 

The death of Thomas Hyde Hills removes one wlio by his generous 
and^ kindly encouragement did much to aid the progress of chemical 
science, and there are many successful Fellows of the Society who 
have reason to feel specially grateful to him for assistance and kindly 
•counsel in their young days. By these and many others who knew 
him, Thomas Hyde Hills will ever be lield in grateful remembrance, 

W. H. 

By the death of Charles Heisch the Society loses another of its 
original members. Charles Heisch was born at Blackheath on 
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August 2, 1820^ and was the youngest son of Frederic Heisch, of 
Cox^ Heisch, and Co., America Square, London. 

In consequence of his early liking for scientific experiments, <fcc., he 
became, about the age of 15, a pupil of Richard Phillips, P.R.S., in 
his laboratory at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and continued his studies 
with that chemist at the laboratory in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross^. 
then attached to the Geological Survey, which afterwards developed 
into the Royal School of Mines. 

In 1842, Heisch was appointed Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital with Dr. Leeson; in 1848 he was elected joint 
Lecturer in Chemistry (with Mr.Thomas Taylor) at the Middlesex 
Hospital, and on the subsequent retirement of Mr. Taylor he became 
sole Lecturer in the subject until he resigned the chair in 1875. On 
March 11, 1869, he was elected Superintending Gas Examiner to the 
Corporation of the City of London, a post which he retained till his 
death, after a short illness, at Brighton, on January 2, 1892. 

Heisch was present at the meeting on March 30, 1841, when it was 
determined to found the Chemical Society; he was also present at 
the Jubilee Dinner of the Society on February 25, 1891. He read a 
paper before this Society, “ On the Quantitative Estimation of 
Cyanogen in Analysis,” in 1849, and a second paper, “ On the 
Organic Matter in Water,” 1870, which contained an account of 
his well-known “sugar test,” Among his other papers may be 
mentioned the following:—“ On the Method of Testing the Illumin¬ 
ating Power of Gas, with special reference to Burners,” read before 
the British Association of Gas Managers in 1870, and an important 
joint report to the Gas Institute by F, W. Hartley and C. Heisch, 
“ On a Consistent Method of Estimating the Illuminating Power of 
Gas of Different Qualities,” which provoked at the time much dis¬ 
cussion. He also bad a considerable share in starting the Society of 
Public Analysts, and was elected, at its foundation in 1874, joint 
Secretary with Mr. Wigner, a post which he filled until he was 
elected President in 1881 and 1882. He contributed many short 
papers to the Analyst on the melting point of fats, and on cocoa, 
milk, pepper, &o. He was Public Analyst to the district of Lewisham, 
St. John’s, Hampstead, and the borough of Hertford. 

Heisch was an accomplished musician, and at one portion of his 
life devoted much time to photography. He married in 1869, and 
leaves a widow, but no family. Those Fellows who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance will long remember his fine presence, his courteous 
manner, and his characteristic laugh, J. F. M. P. 
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XLVI .—Indications of a possible New Element in an Egyptian 

Minerals 

By H* Deoop Richmond, and Dr. Hussein Off, Khedivial Laboratory^ 

Cairo. 

His Excellency Johnson Pasha submitted to us, during 1890 and 1891, 
several specimens of a fibrous alum, found by him in geological 
investigations in little known parts of Egypt; deeming them of little 
interest at first, we put them aside in favour of other specimens from 
liis numerous and valuable collection. 

In the middle of 1891, we received from him a larger quantity of 
these alums, and examined them more closely, and in all detected 
cobalt, a hitherto unknown substance in Egypt, in quantities varying 
from 1*02 per cent, to 3*63 per cent. At the request of the holder of 
the concession from the Egyptian Government of the right to work the 
minerals in the district where they were found, we extracted a con¬ 
siderable quantity of cobalt from these alums, and in doing so 
observed a substance with whose properties we were not familiar. 

We dissolved a considerable quantity (100 kilos.) of this alum in 
water, and added acetic acid and sodium acetate, and through this 
solution we passed sulphuretted hydrogen, when a white precipitate 
was thrown down ; this was filtered off, and on passing more sulph¬ 
uretted hydrogen, was succeeded by a black precipitate containing 
cobalt and iix)n sulphide ; the white precipitate was well washed, 
extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid, then boiled with aqua regia, 
and the solution filt<jred and left to cool; a small quantity of calcium 
sulphate separated, and after it was removed, the solution was evapor¬ 
ated and taken up again with dilute hydrochloric acid, and precipi¬ 
tated by ammonia. The precipitate thus obtained was w^ashed,. 
tlissolved in a small excess of sulphuric acid, and ciystallised from 
50 per cent, alcohol; a second crystallisation gave na a nearly white 
sulphate, and removed the bulk of the iron salts present; the sulphate 
was then dissolved in water, and precipitated by caustic soda, in 
which the whole of the pi'ecipitate except a little iron oxide was 
soluble; on precipitating the caustic soda solution by ammonium 
chloride, a white precipitate was obtained, which was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the treatment with caustic soda and ammo¬ 
nium chloride repeated. 

This well-washed precipitate was then dissolved to saturation in 
hot,dilute hydrochloric acid, and gave a solution acid to litmus, and 
absolutely neutral to methyl-orange. 

We took three portions of 25 o.o* each, and one of 17*5 0 . 0 ., and 
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precipitated with ammonia (a), sodium phosphate and ammonia (/3), 
silver nitrate ( 7 ), and ammonium oxalate ( 6 ), 

The weights of the precipitates were :— 

a. 0*176 gram ; calc. 0*059 gram. 

0*235 )) 9 ) )) 

7 . 0*354 ,, = 0*0851 gram Cl = 0*057 gram PaOe. 

h, 0*176 „ leaving 0*103 gram or 58*5 per cent, on ignition = 

for 25 c.c. 0*147 gram. 

These results show that an element of high molecular weight was 
present, and the practical agreement between the phosphoric acid 
calculated from two sources indicates that the precipitation was prac¬ 
tically complete. The amount of substance obtained on igniting the 
precipitate with ammonium oxalate afforded evidence that we were 
dealing with a mixture. 

We then precipitated a quantity of our solution with ammonium 
oxalate, washed the precipitate, and ignited it; the residue was dis¬ 
solved without any great difficulty in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
neutralised and again precipitated with ammonium oxalate; precipi¬ 
tation was proved to be complete the second time; the first precipi¬ 
tation left a quantity of alumina in solution. 

We dried the precipitate at 130° for four hours, and made the fal¬ 
lowing determinations;— 

(a.) 0*2015 gram left 0*115 gram (slightly grey) on ignition. 

„ „ „ 0*113 „ (white) on further ignition. 

( 6 .) 0*1895 „ gave 0*0529 „ oxalic acid by titration. 

(c.) 0*2125 „ „ 0*0586 „ 

(rf.) 0*2965 „ left 0*168 „ on ignition (greyisli). 

(e.) 0*2405 „ „ 0*137^ „ 

and gave 0*0755 ,, water. 

(/.) 0*2695 gram left 0*154 „ on ignition (greyish), 

and gave 0*0825 „ water. 

(gr.) 0*661 gi^am left 0*360 „ on ignition (quite white), 

and gave 0*208 „ water. 

These results gave the following percentages :— 

d, e. f. g. Mean. 

Beeidue on igni¬ 
tion, grey .... 57*1 — — 57*0 57*0 67*1 — 57*05 


Besidne on igni- - 

tion, white. •. 56*1 — — — — — 66*3 65*70 

Oxalic anhydride — 15*95 15*75 — — — — 16*86 

Water. — — — — 31*3 30*6 31*9 31*27 


102*87 
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From the mean of these figures we calculated (assuming that the 
residue is an oxide) an equivalent of 122, or 114 for the corresponding 
metal; if bivalent, the metal would have an atomic weight of 228. 

The periodic law of Newlands and Mendeleeff predicts an element 
of atomic weight 225 in the family containing glucinum, calcium, 
strontium, and barium. The following list of reactions will show 
that it resembles glucinura in many of its properties, and calcium in 
its oxalate ; analogies to zinc, which occurs in the other division of the 
same family, are also to be noted. 


Reagent. Reaction. 

Caustic soda. White precipitate soluble in excess. 

Ammonia. , , insoluble in excess. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen In an acid or neutral solution of the 

chloride, nothing ; in an acetic solution, 
white, gelatinous precipitate after some 
time, the concentrated solution becom¬ 
ing nearly solid; the precipitate is 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but 
insoluble in acetic acid. 

Ammonium sulphide.. White, gelatinous ju’ecipitate, insoluble in 

excess. 

Sodium sul])hide. Do. do. do. 

Ammonium carbonate . White precipitate, insoluble in a hot con¬ 
centrated solution. 

Fcrrocyanide of potash White precipitate, soluble in an excess of 

the chloride, insoluble in an excess of 
the reagent. 

Ferricyanide of poUish Nothing. 

Potassium chromate . .. Yellow precipitate, soluble in an excess of 

the chloride, insoluble in excess of the 
reagent. 

Ammonium oxalate ... White preeipitute, soluble in an excess of 

the chloride, insoluble in excess of the 
ix*ageui. 

Potassium cyanide.. .. White precipitate, soluble in an excess of 

the chloride, insoluble in an excess of 
the precipitant. 

Sodium potasfiiam tar- White precipitate, soluble in excess; am- 
trato monia and caustic soda do not produce 

a precipitate in this solution. 

Potasaium sulphate . • • Added to a strong hot solution produced 

a white precipitate; the filtrate, after 
boiling the whole, did not crystallise 
on cooling ; very little precipitate was 
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Eeagent. BeaotionB. 

obtained from it by the addition of 
ammonia, and no octahedrons or cubes 
were seen by a microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the residue left on evaporation^ 

Sodium acetate .. r... On heating, a white precipitate falls, 

which is completely redissolved on 
cooling the solution. 

The oxide heated with cobalt nitrate gives a somewhat weak blue 
coloration. 

The oxide, after ignition, increases in weight appreciably on 
exposure to the air, and is completely soluble in hydrochloric acid; 
the weight does not decrease by long heating in a current of hydro¬ 
gen, but the oxide, as well as the oxalate, becomes a little darker 
under these conditions. 

The attempts made to prepare the metal by reduction of the chloride 
by sodium, and by electrolysis of an alkaline tartaric solution, failed; 
an alkaline cyanide solution could not be prepared. 

The solution of the chloride evaporated to dryness formed a nacreous 
mass, which does not adhere to the capsule, and is moistened with 
some difficulty by water, in which it is completely soluble even after 
a gentle ignition; this solution does not ciystallise, but becomes a 
syrup when concentrated. 

The sulphate is the only crystalline salt that we have prepared; it 
crystallises well from 50 per cent, alcohol, and may thus bo fairly well 
separated from ferric sulphate. 

As these properties do not accord with those of any known element,, 
we propose to name this substance provisionally “ masrium from 
Masr the Arabic name for Egypt, and the fibrous alum in which 

it was found ‘‘ masrite.” 


The composition of the latter is as 

follows:— 


Water. 

40-35 

8 O 3 required. 

19'5 equiv. 

Alumina. 

10-62 

25-on 

3-09 

Ferric oxide. 

1-63 

2-48/ 

“ Masrio ’’ oxide .... 

0-20 

0-06-^ 


Manganous oxide. • .. 

2-56 

2-89 1 

5-97 

Cobaltous oxide'. 

1-02 

1-10 f 

Ferrous oxide./ 

4-23 

4-7oJ 


Sulphuric anhydride . 

86-78 


4*00 

Insoluble, clay, &o, • • 

Total iron as Ve%0$ ss 

2-61 

100 00 
6*83 
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These numbers agree fairly well with the formula 

(Al,Pe) 30 a,(Ms,Mn,Co,Fe) 0 , 4 S 03 , 200 H 2 , 

considering the difficulty of estimating water, and the exact state of 
the iron oxides. The water is not all driven off at the temperature at 
which the mineral begins to decompose and oxidise. 

As the presence of cobalt in Egypt has not been noted before, we 
wei*e curious to see if the ancient Egyptians had used it for colour¬ 
ing their monuments, “antiques,” &c., but in the few specimens 
placed at our disposal by M. Grebaut, Dii'ector of the Guizeh 
Museum, we were unable to detect it; copper and iron were the 
colouring matters. 

We reserve many points concerning this substance, and are con¬ 
tinuing our work independently, and hope soon to elucidate the 
nature of this interesting minei'al. 


XLVIl .—Determination of the Temperature of Steam arising from 

Boiling Salt Solutions, 

By JoJi Sakcrai, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, the Science College, 
Imperial University, Japan. 

hit rod act ion. 

AliTHOUGU it is well known that the boiling point of a salt solution is 
always higher than that of water under ilie same pressure, the tem¬ 
perature of steam arising from such a solution has been the subject 
of much dispute, and, even at present, different opinions seem to 
prevail among chemists and physicists. 

According to one set of observers, the temperature of steam arising 
from a boiling salt solution is the same or nearly the same as that of 
the solution: Gay-Lussac and Faraday, and, subsequently, Wullneiv 
Magnus, and Ffauudler, rank among these. According to the othei*, 
it is the same or nearly the same as that coming from pure water 
boiling under the same pressure, whatever may be the temperature of 
the boiling solution: this is the view held by Budberg and, to a 
certain extent, by Muller, Experimental proofs are adduced on both 
sideSi but these, as I shall show, are none of them conclusive, and 
establish, I think, neither the one view nor the other. 

The determination of the real temperature of steam arising from a- 
boiling salt solution presents many experimental difficulties; for,. 
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besides others to be mentioned later on, steam condenses upon the 
bulb of the thermometer and also upon the sides of the vessel above 
the vapour, unless special precautions be taken, so that the temperatui’e 
indicated will not be higher than 100®. If, on the other hand, the 
walls of the containing vessel be maintained at a higher temperature, 
the thermometer will be exposed to the heat radiated from them, and 
will indicate a higher temperature. 

For some time past, I have been engaged in an experimental in¬ 
vestigation of the determination of the temperature of steam escaping 
from boiling salt solutions, and have devised a method which is, as 
far as I can see, free from such objections. By this means, it can be 
readily shown that the temperature of the steam escaping from the 
boiling salt solution is exactly the same as that of the solution itself. 

Before proceeding, however, to a description of my own ex¬ 
periments, I shall briefly refer to the history of this question, 
discussing the methods employed and the results obtained by previous 
workers. 


Historical Summary and Short Critical Review of the Work 
already done. 

Faraday, as long ago as 1822, published tlie results of his experi¬ 
ments upon thiii question in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique for 
that year. Ho found that when the bulb of a thermometer was 
sprinkled over with a salt and then introduced into steam coming 
out of boiling water, the thermometer showed a temperature higher 
than 100°, especially when it was held horizontally, so as to prevent tht‘ 
salt from being washed away too quickly. Still higher temperatures 
were observed by him when, the experiment being otherwise the same, 
the thermometer bulb was wrapped up in a linen or woollen cloth. 
From these experiments, Faraday concluded that since a salt solution 
was heated up to its boiling point by the action of steam at 100* 
upon the salt, therefore the steam generated from a boiling salt solu¬ 
tion had only the temperature of 100°. 

Gay-Lussac, as the editor of the French journal, appended a note 
to this paper, in which ho first pointed out that facts similar to those 
observed by Faraday had long been known in France, namely, that 
when steam from boiling pure water was passed into a cold concen¬ 
trated solution of a salt, the latter could be heated up nearly to its 
boiling point. Then, with regard to Faraday’s view that steam 
generated from a boiling salt solution has only the temperature of 
100*, Gay-Lussac remarked: ^‘Sans invoquer ioi le seoours de la 
throne, nous pouvons affirmer, d’aprds le t^moiguage irrecusable de 
rexperience, que la temperature de la vapaur fournie par un liquide 
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quelcouqne, sous uue pression quelcouque, est exactement celle de la 
couche liquide imm^diatement en contact avec la vapeur/' 

Faraday then undertook more researches on this question, and in 
the Quarterly Jcrumal of Scierice for 1823, he published the results of 
his experiments, and stated that ho had proved Gay-Lussac’s asser¬ 
tions to be correct, but that he had been astonished at the difficulty 
of obtaining definite results. Only when he used a double-walled 
vessel, which contained the experimental solution both between the 
walls and also above them, only when he heated the thermometer 
previously to a temperature higher than that of the boiling solution, 
and only after repeated observations, had he been able to convince 
himself that no anomaly existed in this phenomenon. These experi¬ 
ments of Faraday will be criticised presently along with those of 
Magnus. 

Rudberg {Ann. Chem. Fhys. [Porjg.'], 34, 257), in 1835, published 
the I’esults of a long series of observations on the temperature of 
steam evolved from diffei*ent solutions, boiling under different 
pressures, and pointed out that it is always the same as that of steam 
arising from pure water boiling under the same pressure. Some of 
his numbers are quoted below. 

IVniperature of liteani. 

/ - - 


Pressure in min. 

Water. 

Salt solution. 

Salt. 

761-64 

109-06° 

100-07° 

CaCNO^). 

763-37 

100-12 

100-13 


769-64 

] 00-36 

100-34 

»> 

76917 

100-33 

100-36 

KNO, 

773-20 

100-49 

100-50 



The experiments of Rudberg are always i^egarded as conclusive 
evidence that the tempei^ature of steam issuing from a boiling salt 
solution is only 100°; but as they were carried out in the ordinary 
way without proper pi*ecautions against the steam cooling before 
reaching the thermometer, wo must regard his results as unsativS- 
factory, in presence of the fact that with such precautions the tem¬ 
perature proves to be higher. 

Wullner {Ann, Chem, Fhys,^ 110, 387), from determinations of tbo 
tension of steam arising from boiling salt solutions, pointed out that 
such steam, having less tension than that evolved from pure water at 
the same temperature, must be non-saturated, and that theoretically, 
therefore, it could not have the temperatui'e of 100'’. 

Magnus {Ann, Chem, Fhys,, 112, 408) is generally regarded as 
having experimentally proved that steam from a boiling salt solu¬ 
tion has a temperature equal, or nearly equal, to that of the solution 
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itself. It will, therefore, be interesting to know exactly the nature 
^f his evidence, and I propose to refer to his paper somewhat in 
detail. In the first part, Magnus mentions that RudorfiP, who was 
working in his laboratory, had devised two methods of ascertaining 
tbe real temperature of steam coming out of a salt solution, the 
results showing that the temperature of the steam is above 100®. 

One of these methods consists in dipping the thermometer into a 
boiling salt solution and, when it has attained the temperature of the 
latter, in holding it in the steam over the solution. This method of 
ascertaining the temperature of steam is, as Magnus himself allows, 
by no means convincing ; for, as already observed by Faraday and 
•others, when such a thermometer is held in the steam arising from 
boiling pure water, temperatures higher than 100° are always in- 
•dicated. 

The other method consists in previously heating the bulb of a 
thermometer to a temperature higher than that of the boiling soln- 
tion, and then introducing it into the steam. It is said that, in this 
way, temperatures approaching the boiling point of the solution are 
indicated. I have, however, repeatedly tried this method, and have 
fully convinced myself that if sufficient care is taken to protect the 
bulb of the thermometer against the splashing up of the hot solution, 
the temperature rapidly falls to 100^. 

After referring to these two methods proposed by RudorfF, and 
after giving a good historical summary of the subject, to which I am 
greatly indebted for this part of my paper, Magnus goes on to 
describe his own method and the results obtained by its means. His 
apparatus consists of a double-walled metallic vessel, filled to a con¬ 
venient height, both within and without tbe inner walls, with the 
experimental solution. Steam, generated by heating the solution 
from below, rises in the inner as well as in tbe outer chamber, and 
escapes by means of a lateral tube, also metallic and provided with 
two holes, one of which opens into the inner chamber and the other 
into the outer chamber. Tbe object of having double chambers is to 
keep the inner one surrounded by hot steam ; so as to prevent loss of 
heat by radiation. The temperature of the steam is indicated by 
means of a thermometei* held horizontally and inserted in the lateral 
tube, its bulb being placed in the centre of the inner chamber. The 
following are the results obtained by Magnus with a solution of 
.calcium chloride. 
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Temperature 


Of the solution. 

Of the steam. 

Difference. 

107*0° 

105-26° 

1-75° 

107-5 

105-5 

2-00 

108-0 

105-8 

2-2 

109-2 

106-5 

2-7 

110-0 

107-0 

3-0 

111-0 

107-6 

3-4 

112-0 

108-1 

3-9 

113-0 

108-8 

4-2 

114-0 

110-0 

4-0 

115-0 

110-9 

4-1 

1160 

111 2 

4-S 


Magnus confesses that these numbei*s have no absolute value ; but, 
at the same time, he regards it as proved that the temperature of the 
steam is nearly the same as that of the solution, the difference being 
due to the unavoidable loss of heat by radiation. Such is the con¬ 
clusion Magnus has drawn from his experimental results, and this 
seems to have been accepted by chemists and physicists as being 
convincing. Even those who had held the opposite view seem never 
to have criticised the method Magnus employed, or the results he 
obtained. 

It seems to me, however, that the conclusion he draws fi*om the 
results of the experiments is open to criticism. As the double-walled 
vessel, which he employed, was made entirely of metal, its walls must 
have been heated up by conduction nearly to the temperature of the 
boiling solution it contained, and the steam enclosed by such walls 
most have had nearly the temperature of the latter; that is, a tem¬ 
perature more or less approaching that of the solution, and that 
quite independently of its temperatuTO when genemted. His num¬ 
bers in the second column of the table may have indicated, therefore, 
not so much the temperature of the natural steam as that of the sur¬ 
rounding walls and of the steam superheated by them. Strange to 
say, Magnus seems to have been aware of this element of uncertainty 
in his results, and yet to have disregarded it. He writes :—“ Soviel 
isfc iudess darch diose Versuche bewieseu, dass die Dampfe, welche 
aus kochenden Salalosungen aufateigen, eino holiere Temperatur als 
lOO’^ haben, und eine um so hohere, je holier die Temperatur der 
kochenden Lbsung ist, Dass sie aber diesolbe Temperatur wie diese 
Losung haben, isfc rair nicht gelungen nachzuweisen, und ich zweifle 
4a88 diess moglich sein wird. Denn wenn die Wiinde des Dampf- 
raumes atf der Temperatur der kochenden Losung erhalfcen werden, 
ao isfc tnan, wie sohon oben bemerkt, nicht siober, doss nicht die 
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Erwarmung von diesen Wiiiiden hervorgebracht ist, haben dagegen die 
Wande eine niedrigere Temperatiir, so wird aucli die Temperatnr des 
Thermometers niedriger ausfallen.’* 

What then, it may pertinently be asked, is the value of his experi¬ 
mental results ? It seems to me that Magnus erred in having the walla 
of his vessel of a highly conducting material, so that the thermometer 
would indicate the temperature of these walls, derived as it was from 
the solution and even from the heat of the lamp, and then to regard 
the temperature observed as being that of the steam. In fact, it can 
be readily shown that hy keeping the walls of a vessel at a temporo- 
turc higher than 100*’, say at 110°, the steam issuing fi'om water itself 
indicates a tempemture almost equal to that of the walls. 

The results obtained by Magnus, which have been regarded as the 
most weighty and conclusive experimental proof of the view that the 
steam arising from a boiling salt solution has the same or nearly the 
same temperature as the latter, tlius appear to me to be valueless, 
and the same remark applies to Faraday’s later experiments already 
referred to, in which he employed a double-walled vessel containing 
the experimental salt solution in both chambers. 

Muller 9, 1629), apparently not acquainted with Faraday’s 

eai’liet experiments, made observations similar to his, and came to the 
same conclusion as Faraday first did, namely, that the steam gener¬ 
ated from a boiling salt solution has only the temperature of lOO*’. 
He regards this view as being confirmed by the following considera¬ 
tions. 

1st. The solution begins to boil (that is, steam hubbies freely rise 
to the surface and there burst) below its proper boiling point, and the 
temperature then slowly rises. The steam formed at first at 100° 
acts on the solution in the same manner as that passed from without, 
and heats it up to the boiling point. 

2nd. Higher temperatures are indicated by salt solutions when 
boiling gently than when boiling violently; in the latter case, more 
steam bubbles coming in contact with the bulb of the thermometer. 
Similarly, a rise of temperature is observed on removing the flame 
after violent ebullition. 

Muller’s account of the first effect of heating a salt solution is so 
remarkable that I feel it incumbent to adhere closely to his words. 
He says: “ A solution of calcium chloride whose boiling point ig 
126°, for example, is already completely boiling at 110°, and the 
temperature then rises to 126° in about half a minute” (ioc. 
1631). I have repeatedly tried similar experiments, but have never 
been able to confirm the statement that the solution, whose proper 
boiling point is 126°, is completely boiling at 110°, though it is per- 
f^tly true that the solution begins to boil at about this temperature. 
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I confess, therefore, that it is a relief to me to be able to dispense 
with any discussion of Mullei’s iriterpretation of these phenomena, 
for whatever their signification may be, the fact that the observeil 
phenomena of incipient ebullition of a salt solution differ in no 
respect from those of pure water, except that of higher temperatares, 
deprives them of all value for throwing light upon the question at 
issue. A similar remark may be made with regard to Aliiller’s other 
observations, namely, those which relate to the difference of tempera¬ 
ture ill the boiling solution, according as it is freely evolving the 
steam or not. It is a well-known fact that a thermometer dipped 
into a boiling liquid, say water, gives very irregular indications, 
higher temperatures being always indicated when steam is less 
fieely escaping. In short, the facts observed by Miiller are no 
means limited to salt solutions, and his argument that the steam at 
the moment of its formation has only the temperature of 100^ can¬ 
not, thertdore, lie n ganled as in an}^ degree satisfactory. 

Wiillner (Her.y 10 , 25(5) w^rote a note on Miiller’s paper, pointing 
out that the fact that a solution of calcium chloride may be heated 
up to its b(»iling point by the action of ordinary steam had already 
been known to Gay-Lussac and observed by Faraday, who on more 
careful experimental enquiry changed his first opinion, and came to 
the conclusion that the steam escaping from a boiling salt solution 
must have the teni|>erature of the latter. He also points out again 
that such steam is not satunited, and that, therefore, it could not 
have the temperature of 100*. 

Pfaundler ( f/cr., 10 , 4Gd) objects to Miiller’s conclusion on much the 
aaino grounds as Wiillner, and fully supports the views of the latter. 
Further on, Pfaundler attempts to explain the fact observed by 
Magnus that the temperature of steam arising from a boiling salt 
solution is not quite the same as that of the latter ; this explanation, 
w^hich is not easy to accept, is also not needed, as the facts observed 
by Magnus, and upon wdiich this explanation is based, are, as already 
pointed out, by no means convincing. My own experiments prove, 
moreover, that there exists no difference bet w^t^n the temperature of 
the boiling solution and that of the steam i.ssuing from it. 

The above summary should give some idea of the vagueness and 
unsatisfactory character of the experimental evidence now existing 
as regards the temperature of the steam arising from a boiling salt 
solution. The following is a description of my own experimental 
methods, and the results obtained by their means. 


Estj>ertmental Methods, 

For success in establishing the true temperature of the steam 
vou. txx. 2 N 
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escaping fi^om boiling salt solutions, certain conditions must be 
observed. 

1. The thermometer must bo kept clear of all contact with the 
solution, even the smallest drops thrown up by ebullition, as other¬ 
wise it is evident that the experiment loses all claim to accuracy. 

2. The effect of the radiant cooling of the thermometer must either 
be prevented, or rendered inappreciable in proportion to the heating 
up by the steam. Before considering these alternative conditions, it 
Tnay be well to call attention to the familiar and striking evidence we 
have that loss of heat hy radiation from the bulb of tbe thermometer 
does occur and cannot be neglected. Whenever distillation of water, 
or any other liquid with no fixed matters dissolved in it, is going on, 
the thermometer immersed in the vapour to record the “ boiling 
point is seen to be always condensing some of the vapour, di*ops 
falling from it into the boiling liquid. 

The former alternative seems hardly practicable, or, at least, has 
proved to be impracticable under various conditions in my hands. 
The latter alternative, that of overpoweririg the loss of heat by 
radiation by rapid remov’al of the vapour in contfict with the thermo¬ 
meter, can be easily eflected by the expedient of combining the in¬ 
troduction of steam from without with the boiling of the solution by 
the lamp, tbe combination being regulated by maintaining steady the 
temperature marked by the thermometer in the solution. Kbullition 
alone should suffice for this purpose, but the pi'actical difficulties iti 
the way render it insufficient. The boiling would have to be tiimul- 
tuous to generate much vapour, and in a short time the solution 
would become too concentrated for the experiment to be continued 
with convenience. On the othcu’ hand, with due ngulation of the 
steam entering from without and the height of the flame, an abmi- 
dant supply of steam can be got without impediment. Moreowr, 
irregular boiling and bumping of the solution are both entirely pre¬ 
vented when the operation is wmrked in this manner. 

3. The walls of that part of the vessel which serves as the steam 
chamber for the thermometer must be sufficiently protected from 
cooling externally, and yet, at the same time, not be heated to the 
temperature of the steam. For if, as in Rudberg’s experimenls, ilm 
former condition is not observed, so much of the steam is condensf^d 
in keeping the walls at 100® that it is hardly possible to keep enough 
passing over the thermometer bulb; while if the latter condition is 
ignored, as in Magnus’s experiments, tbe indications of the thermo* 
meter may be illusory. 

The arrangement which I adopted after several trials and modified 
tions in order to meet these conditions w^as as follows. It constsieil of 
an elongated, ronnd^bottomed flask, F, with a long neck ; ibis JMk 
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contaixied the experimental salt solution. The mouth of the flask 
was provided with a cork, through which passed two thermometei*s, 
a and 6, and a tube 8 for the escape of steam ; the thermometer a was 
used to indicate the temperature of the steam, and the thermometer 
/> that of the solution. Tlie neck and a part of the flask F was en- 


a e 



dosed in a glass cylinder, jj\ fixed above by means of a cork and 
below by means of an india-rubber band. Through the cork of tlie 
eylinder, and by the side of the neck of the flask F, passed a third 
thermometer, c, whose bulb was kept at the same height as tliat of 
the steam thermometer a. The body of the flask, finally, was pix)- 
vided with a hole in its side, through which a glass tube, ^ somewhat 
drawn out at one of its ends and bent as shown in the figure, was 
passed and jointed to the flask by means of a short piece of india- 
rubber tubing slipping over it. This tube, whose drawn-out end 
nearly reached the bottom of the flask, was used for supplying steam 
from the boiler G. The glass eyIinOer was connected on one hand 
with anoth(?r flask, H, and on the other with a condenser, K ; these 
connections were made as before by means of short pieces of india- 
rubber tubing slipped on over the glass tubes n and v respectively. 
The flask H contained acetic acid somewhat diluted with water. 
The flasks F, G, and H were supported on stands, and F rested on a 
piece of asbestos cardboard, having a hole in the centre, so that only 
tlie bottom might be heated by the direct flame. The stoppered 
funnels m and n served to supply the flasks G and H with water and 
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acetic acid respectively, when necessary, without dismounting the 
appa a'us. The funnel in farther served, at the end. of an experi- 
iifent, to restore the equilibrium of pressure between the outer air 
and the inside of the flask G, thus preventing the salt solution from 
being sucked into the latter. The whole arrangement is exceedingly 
simple, and can be fitted up by any one with materials found in 
every chemical labomtory. The thi’ee thermometers o, fc, and c had, 
finally, been carefully verified, including the exposure correction for 
a and c. 

The salt solution, whose boiling point had been approximately 
determined and known to be higher than that of the dilute acetic acid, 
was introduced into the fiask V by means of a long fuuiiol, and the 
inside of the neck of the flask then wiped with a cloth, so that no 
particle of the salt solution should be left adhering to it. Some 
cotton-wool was loo.sely tied round the stem of the thermometer 
and below the bulb of the thermometer a; this served as a very effec¬ 
tive screen against splashing up of the solution on to the bulb of the 
second thermometer a, A little cotton wool was also tied mund the 
stem of the thermometer a, and alK)ve its bulb; this prevented any 
water wliich might condense in the steam-issue tube s, from flow¬ 
ing down the stem of this thermometer. The cork with its two 
thermometers thus prepared was then fitted into the mouth of the 
flask F ; tliis cork project^ed a little below that of the jacket, in order 
that thei*o might be no chance of steam condensing within the neck of 
the flask. The tubes m and t were covered with cotton-wool in order 
to lessen the cooling action of the air on the acetic acid vapour and the 
steam respectively. 

The acetic acid was now made to boil in the flask H. Its vapour, 
passing into the jacket jj, heated up the walls of the neck of the 
flask, that is, of the steam cliamber over the solution, then passed 
into the condenser K, and collected in the receiver li. The flame 
under the flask H w^as so regulated that the acetic acid only slowly 
distilled ; in this manner, a steady supply of vapour of almost constant 
temperature could be readily maintained in the jacket. The thermo¬ 
meter c rapidly rose to about IIT under the influence of the acetic 
a nil vapour, whilst the thermometer a more slowly rose, until ulti¬ 
mately it also show^ed about the same temperature. 

The salt solution was next heated fo boiling. The water in the 
flask G, which had been kept nearly boiling, was then al.so made to 
boil regularly, and a rapid current of steam was passed into the salt 
solution boiling in the flask F. The thermometer a now began to 
rise above that in the jacket, until it indicated the same temperature 
as that of fhe solution. The flame under the boiling eolation wae so 
regulated that the temperature of the latter should either remaiii 
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constant or rise very slawlj*. The results obtained in one experiment 
with a solution of calcium chloride are shown below. 

Temperature of the 


i/iiicri'iu't'. 


Steam. 

Solution. 

Acetic acid vapour. 

/- 


(I) 

(ir.) 

(in.) 

(ii.)-(i.) (i.)-(ni.) 

111-2“ 

112-5“ 

110-8“ 

1-3 

0-4 

111-7 

11-2-5 

110-9 

0-8 

0-8 

112-2 

112-6 

nil 

0-4 

]-l 

11-2-5 

1127 

1113 

0-2 

1-2 

112-7 

112-9 

111-5 

0-2 

1-2 

113-0 

113-0 

111-6 

0-0 

1-4 

113-1 

113-2 

111-8 

0 1 

1-3 

113-3 

113-3 

1119 

0-0 

1-4 

The time occupied was about 20 minutes. 

The bulh of the steam 

thermometer a 

remained perfect!y clean; indeed, by washing it with 

a litlle water and adding 

a droj) of silver 

nitrate solution to the 

washings, not a trace of cloudiness was produced, showing that the 

splashing of the solution 

on to it had been completely 

})re vented. 

In fact, the upper portion of the cotton-wool i 

emained perfectly clean 

and dry. 





For the following two 

experiments, still 

more dilute acetic acid 

was employed. 

The results obtained with 

a solution 

of sodium 

nitrate are as follows :— 





Temperature of the 



8teara, 

Solution. Acetic acid Tainnir. , --> 

0) 

(I I.) 

(III.) (ID-(I.) (I.) 

-(111.) 

lOG-G" 

107-5“ 

105-9’ 

0-9 

0-7 

106-9 

107-6 

105-9 

0 7 

i-o 

107-2 

1076 

1060 

0-4 

]-2 

107-5 

107-7 

106 1 

0-2 

14 

107-7 

107-H 

106-> 

01 

IT) 

107-7 

107-8 

106-2 

01 

IT) 

107-8 

107-8 

lOG-3 

00 

1-5 


The time occupied was again about 20 minuies. The following aro 
the observations made with a solution of potassium nitrate :— 
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Temperature of the 

Til ApAiaA-n/tA 

r- 

Steam. 

Solution. 

Acetic acid vapour. 

■ 


(T.) 

(It.) 

(III.) 

(ir.)-(i.) 

(i)-(ni). 

107-8" 

109-4’ 

107-8^ 

1-6 

0-0 

108-3 

109-5 

107-8 

12 

0-5 

1U8-7 

109-7 

108-0 

1-0 

0 7 

1091 

109-8 

108-1 

0-7 

1-0 

109-3 

109-8 

108-2 

0-5 

1-1 

l<i9-5 

109-9 

108-2 

0-4 

13 

10V8 

110-0 

108-2 

0-2 

16 

110-0 

110-2 

1083 

0-2 

1-7 

110-2 

1103 

108-4 

0-1 

1-8 

110-2 

110-3 

108-5 

01 

17 


The time occupied was about half an lioar. 

In the following experiment a stronger solution of calcium chloride 
was taken, and amyl alcohol (containing a little of the lower alcohols) 
M71.S employed instead of acetic acid. 

Temperature of fhe 


f . . . .—-. . — 


Steam. 

Solution. Amyl alcohol rapour. 

r' 

•-* -^ 

(i-» 

(II.) 

(III.) 

(ii.)-(i.) 

(I.)-(ltl.) 

127-5“ 

128-3’ 

126-5“ 

0-8 

1-0 

128-1 

128-5 

126-8 

0-4 

1-3 

128-6 

128 9 

127-2 

0-3 

1-4 

129 1 

129-2 

127-8 

0-1 

1-3 

129-4 

129-5 

128-1 

0-1 

13 

l'29-7 

129-8 

1-28-3 

0-1 

14 

129-8 

129 8 

128 5 

0-0 

1-3 


The time occupied was about 20 minules. 

The experiments above described prove, beyond any possible doubt, 
th'it the iemperatiire of the steam escaping from a boilihg salt solutum is 
ed'adJy the same as that of the solution. This, 1 believe, is the first 
occasion on which the above important fact lias been experimentally 
established. Philosophers had, indeed, asserted that the temperature 
of 6U(di steam should be, or would be, the same as that of the solu< 
tion, but without any experimental proof. Gay-Lussac’s assertion, 
“the temperature of the vapour furnished by any liquid is exactly 
the same as that of the liquid layer in immediate contact with the 
vapour,” is based upon the knowledge of the facts derived from the 
study of simple liquids, such as water, alcohol, Ac.; for no direct 
experiments bad been made by him, or any other investigator before 
him, upcn the ternpvra ure of the steam arising from a boiling salt 
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fiohtum which establinhed the truth of that asHertion. So for as 
direct experimental evidence is concerned, he had, I think, no gfood 
reason for extending his remarks to the case of a salt solution. 
Faiaday thought he had proved Gay-Lussac’s assertion to he correct 
in the case of salt solutions also, but upon evidence not at all con¬ 
vincing. Magnus could not show that the temperature of the steam 
is exactly the same as tliat of the solution. “ That, however, it (the 
steam) possesses the same temperature as the solution I cannot prove, 
and I doubt whether it can possibly be proved,’’ he says. The 
grounds for such doubt have now b€*en removed by the exf^uiint nts 
above described, the seen t of the success lying in the fact that /he 
U'allftof the steom-rhamher mvd he above 100'’. and yet below the tempo-- 
rature of the solution, and that, at the same time, a sufficient quantify tf 
steam vmsi escape from the solution to ensure that these walls shall have 
VO material ceoliug effect upon the steam. To meet this ccuidition the 
quantity of steam evolved from the boiling solution itself is not 
sufficient, and hence the necessity of passing steam from without into 
the boiling solution. 

That the quantity of steam merely arising from a boiling salt 
solution is not sufficient to overcome the cooling efft et of tlie walls 
will best be seen from tbe following numbers. ’I'hese refer to a 
solution of calcium ebloride i*x|)eritnented np( n in exactly the same 
manner as before, but without introduction of steam from an external 
source. The acetic acid was also more rapidly distilled. 

Tl'mpcratiU'e of the 


r 

Solution. 

AivOc acid vajwiir. 

Difli- 

reiicc. 

(I) 

(11.) 

(HI.) 


(iii.)-(i.) 

llt30" 

111-9“ 

1(13-2'’ 

8-9 

0-2 

1034 

1144 

103-5 

ll-o 

0-1 

1037 

115-2 

103-7 

11 5 

0-0 

1041 

117-0 

1042 

13-0 

0-1 

104'5 

118-4 

104-5 

13 9 

00 

1048 

120-5 

105-1 

15-7 

0-3 

104-9 

122-0 

105 3 

17 7 

0-4 

105-1 

1252 

105-5 

20-1 

0-4 


Id spite of the fact that the solution was boiling briskly with a free 
and uninterrupted evolution of steam, and in spite of the additional 
fact that the temperature of tbe boiling solution rose from 1119® to 
125*2**, the temperature of the steam only rose from 103'’ to 105*1'^, and 
never above that of the acetic acid vapour in the jacket. The rise 
that did uccur is evidently due to the heating effect of the acetic 
acid vapour; fori in this case, the outer surface of the steam-chamber 
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wos coTistanl ly \ve^, owing to the condensation of the acetic acid 
vapour upon it. Acetic acid vapour, and not steam, was then acting 
as the heater. 

This result was so remarkable and apparently so conclusive, that 
I was for some time induced to believe that the temperature of the 
steam escaping from a solution of calcium chloride boiling at the 
temperature of even 125° is lower than 105" and probably only 
By slightly modifying the experiment, namely, by keeping the distil¬ 
lation of the acetic acid at a very slow rate*, while the solution was 
kept boiling as briskly as possible, the stenm-thermometer could be 
made to indicate somewhat higher terapei^atnres than the acetic acid 
vapour, but far below the temperature of the solution. It was this 
observation, however, that led me to try the introduction of steam 
into the solution from without. 

By the introduction of steam into the boiling soluti(-n from without, 
evaporation and condensation of steam in tlie solution can be so 
readily and exactly counteibalanced, that its boiling tcinpeiutute 
may be maintained constant for any length of time and within a few 
thousandths of a degree Centigrade. I am developing this part of my 
observation for the exact determination of the lioiling points of 
various solutions, and also for simplifying the determination of 
molecular weights by the boiling method, which has, of late, been 
made the subject of an extensive study by Beckmann. 

In conclusion I wish to expre-s my warmest thanks to my colleague 
Dr. E. Divers, P.R.S,, for many valuable criticisms and Boggestions 
from time to time while this investigation was in progress, and also 
to Dr. C. G. Knott and Professor K. Yamakaw^a for the interest which 
they have taken in my work. 



XLVIII. --Chemistry of the Compounds of Thiourea and Thiocarbimides 
with Aldehyde-ammonias, 

By Augustus E. Dixon, M.D., Professor of Chemi 8 tr 3 % Queen’s 

College, Cork. 

Some years ago (Trans., 1888, 411), I laid before thi.s Society an 
account of the interaction of the “mustard oils ” with the aldehyde- 
ammonias, in which it was shown that the action is a generic one, at 
least for the thiocarbimides containing univalent hydrocarbon 
residues. Thus, it was found that, under similar conditions, 1 mol. 
of ethyl-, ally!-, phenyl-, benzyl-, and orthotolyl-thiocarbimides, 
respectively, combine with 2 moU. of acetaldehyde-ammonia, with 
elimination of both the oxygen atoms of the latter, in the forai of 
water. Further, it was shown that phenyl- and benzyl-thiocarb¬ 
imides combine readily with isovaleraldehyde-ammonia, yielding 
similar products. 

The equations representing these interactions were provisionally 
formulated, thus:— 

CSNH + 2CH.-CH<0« =CS<'5g;gg(g“;>>NH + 2H.O. 

the valeraldehyde derivatives being considered as similar in type, 
namely, 

In this connection, attention was drawn to a compound obtained 
by Nencki 7, 1(52) from the interaction of thiourea itself wdth 

aldehyde-ammonia; and the suggestion was put forward that this 
substance, regarded by the discoverer “ as an ammonia compound of 

CS1 

diethylidenesulphourea ” and formulated as ^ j NjjNHs, might, 

perhaps, bo similar in structure to the thiocai'bimide derivatives 
already mentioned: representing, in fact, the parent type, of which 
the latter are the substitution products. On this view, the formation 
of the compound was provisionally explained as follow s;— 

NH H OH CHCCHOX 

CS^ .+. NHiH'" ^ 

HN|H OH j CH(CH,)-NH, 

<^^<NH-CH(CH;)>^“ + + 2H,0. 

2 0 


VOL. LSI. 
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The object of the present investigation was to endeavour to acquire 
some further knowledge of the chemistry of these substances, with a 
view, first, to ascertain whether Nencki’s and the thiooai’bimide 
compounds are really members of the same class ; secondly, to gain, 
if possible, some information regarding their structure ; and, thirdly, 
to learn whether the process of their formation can be extended to 
other varieties of thiocarbimides and aldehydes. Advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity to prepare the methyl derivative of the 
thiocarbimide series, and a horaologue of Nencki’s compound has 
been obtained. The experimental results are detailed below. 


Thiourea and Aldehyde-ammoiua, 

Nencki (loe* cit) obtained the compound by boiling an aqueous 
solution containing 2 mol. proportions of aldehyde-ammonia to 1 of 
the amide. Boiling water, however, so readily decomposes the 
product that the yield by this method always falls considerably 
below the theoretical. But if the aldehyde-ammonia, dissolved in 
cold or tepid neater, be added to the thiourea solution near its boiling 
point, the addition of some crystals of the ready-formed compound, 
prepared by boiling a few drops of the mixture in a test-tube, at 
once determines the separation of a considerable quantity of the 
substance, though the temperature of the mixture be comparatively 
low. The liquid is now rapidly cooled, and the crystals removed by 
filtration; on boiling the filtrate, a second crop is obtained. By 
this means, the yield amounts to about 85 per cent, of the theoretical. 

In its ready decomposability into its constituents on boiling the 
solution,* this substance resembles the thiocarbimide compounds; 
the latter can only be recryslallised with heavj»^ loss, even from 
alcohol. The substance is, as Nencki states, very sparingly soluble 
in alcohol; it is practically insoluble in ether, benzene, and chloro¬ 
form. 180*^, the melting point recorded by him, is substantially 
correct; according to my experiments, the substance, when carefully 
purified by repeated recrystallisation, melts between 183" and 184" 
(uncorr.) to a deep, bromine-coloured liquid, which immediately 
decomposes with evolution of gas. 

Ficrate .—A compound with picric acid was obtained by mixing an 
alcoholic solution of it with a warm aqueous solution of tlie base. 
Fine, hair-like needles separated on cooling, which, on recrystallisa¬ 
tion from hot water, were obtained in lemon-yellow prisms, several 
centimeters in length. This salt does not melt at 230", but, when 

• 100 part* (14 grama) of the compound, almost pure, gave on reoryitalUsation 
fixiin boiling water only 42 parts. 
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heated over a gas flame, it darkens and decomposes, melting quietly, 
at a high temperature, to a blackish liquid with evolution of gas. 

A portion, dried over sulphuric acid, gave the following results on 
analysis:— 

0*1937 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, gave 37*9 c.c. 
nitrogen, measured at 17° and 748*6 mm. 

Oaleulftted for 

C4HiiNj,S,C 0H2(N 02)3-011. Experiment. 

N. 22*51 per cent. 22*49 per cent. 

Action of Silver Nitrate, —Equimolecular proportions of base and 
silver nitrate were mixed in cold aqueous solution. A bulky, white 
precipitate at once appeared, consisting of delicate, flexible, silky 
needles; it is very unstable, soon losing its lustrous appearance and 
becoming dark-coloured, even though the solutions be cooled to near 
the freezing point. It was drained on the filter-pump, rapidly washed 
with water, and dried over sulphuric acid. 

As the filtrate was not acid to test-paper, it seemed unlikely that a 
silver substitution derivative was in hand. The substance was, in 
fact, easily shown to be an addition product, by boiling a portion 
with w^ater and filtering from the silver sulphide thereby produced; 
the filtrate gave the reaction of nitric acid at once. 

On analysis, the following data w’ere obtained :— 

0*4727 gram of substance, oxidised with nitric acid, yielded 0*2111 
gram AgCl. 

Calculated for 

CiUiiNjSjAgNOs. Experiment. 

Ag. 34*24 per cent. 33*61 per cent. 

A similar preparation was next made, using 2 mol. proportions of 
silver nitmte (alcoholic) to 1 of the aldehyde-ammonia compound. 
A silver determination gave the following result:— 

0*3492 gram of substance, oxidised with nitric acid, yielded 0*1532 
gram AgCl, or Ag = 33*02 per cent. 

From this it follows that the compound C 3 HnN 3 S, 2 AgN 03 , which 
would require 44*49 per cent, of silver, has not been produced; but 
the compound (which could not bo obtained quite pure) is identical 
with the preceding. 

Action of Water upon the Silver Compound, —The nature of this 
action was next investigated. When placed in contact with cold 
water, the silver compound soon begins to darken, and in a short 
time the mixture becomes black. If warmed with water, the deoom- 

2 0 2 
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position sets in at once; aldehyde— easily recognised by its odonr— 
is evolved, and a brilliant speculum of silver sulphide is formed on 
the sides of the tube. 

Since the molecule contains but one atom of silver to one of 
sulphur, the decomposition by water can only^ involve elimination 
of half the sulphur in combination with the metal. The filtrate 
from the sulphide, after previous boiling until aldehyde ceases to be 
evolved, does, in fact, contain sulphur in solution; thus, it gives a 
black precipitate with ammoniacal silver nitrate, and is readily 
desulphurised by warming with alkaline solution of lead. These re¬ 
actions suggest the presence of thiourea, as a product of the partial 
desulphurisation: the latter was recognised in another portion of the 
filtrate by Claus* method (Annaleiu 179, 129), namely, after treating 
with ethylic nitrite, ferric chloride produces an intense blood-red 
coloration, due (according to Claus) to the conversion of the thiourea 
into ammonium thiocyanate. These facts may be represented by the 
following equation:— 

2CoHnN3S,AgN03 + = Ag,S + 4CH3-CHO + CSN 3 H 4 

+ COCNHOa 2NH4-N03. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride .—It has been shown by II. Schiff 
(J5er., 9, 670) that warm acetic anhydride readily acts upon the 
compound of phenylthiocarbamide with aldehyde-ammonia, thereby 
producing acetyl phenyl thiourea. Further on, it will be shown that a 
similar reaction holds in the case of the tolylthiocarbimido aldehyde- 
ammonia compound. The question therefore arose, whether, under 
like conditions, the aldehyde groups would be split off from Nencki’s 
thiourea derivative, or whether, on the other hand, it would simply 
undergo acetylation. 

To ascertain this, 10 grams (I mol.) of the substance, dried by 
standing over sulphuric acid, were added to acetic anhydride (rather 
more than 2 mols.) contained in a flask provided with a bent 
delivery tube; the pasty mixture, on warming, began to tura red in 
spots, and, on further raising the temperature, a vigorous action 
commenced, which the heat evolved was sufBcient to complete. Qua 
came off freely with effervescence, and the solid rapidly dissolved 
forming a deep brownish-red solution. 

By means of the bent delivery tube, the gas was led into water; 
the aqueous solution thus obtained, when treated with a few drops of 
ammonia and boiled with ammoniacal silver nitrate, freely reduced 
the latter, thus showing the presence of aldehyde, and tbei^efore 
indicating disruption of the molecule. 

• UnlesB hydrogen sulphide be liberated. In thia cs8e,,aa also in that of the 
liomologue next to be deaeribed, not a trace of hydrogen aulphide was erolTod* 
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The contents of the flask were now mixed with water; a quantity 
of blackish-brown, sticky oil separated, which was removed by filtra¬ 
tion, and the brown-red filtrate twice treated with animal charcoal. 
A golden-yellow solution was thus obtained, which was evaporated 
to dryness and extracted witli boiling ether. The residue left after 
the evaporation of the latter Tvas dissolved in hot water, and the 
solution filtered; on cooling, well-formed, almost white, rhombic 
prisms separated, melting at about In appearance and melting 

point, this compound resembled acetylthiourea (m. p. 165®, Nencki 
and Leppert, Ber.^ 6, 905), and this was confirmed by the result of 
a nitrogen determination. 

0*2126 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, gave 43*7 c.c. 
nitrogen, measured at 16*5^ and 758*8 mm. 

Calculated for 

CS^.lhCOCU:,, Experiment. 

N.. 23*77 per cent. 23*86 per cent. 

Under the action of acetic anhydride, therefore, Xencki’s compound 
behave.s like thiocarbirnide derivative.s of aldehyde-ammonia, the 
aldehyde groups being split off us su(‘h, together with one of the 
throe nitrogen atoms, whilst an acetylated thiourea is left. The 
action may be thins represented— 

C5HnN3S -f (CH/CO),() + 2H.0 = CSN.Ha-CO-CHs -h 

2CH,*COH -f CH3-COONH4, 

but it is by no means quantitative ; much decomposition occurs, and 
tarry-looking substances are produced, the separation of which is 
accompanied by heavy of the acetylated thiourea. 

Acetylthiourea very readily parts with its sulphur; cold silver 
nitrate produces a white precipitate, which blackens gradually on 
standing, or instantly on the addition of ammonia. It is also easily 
desulphurised by warming wdth alkaline lead solution, with produc¬ 
tion of a brilliant galena speculum. 

Thiourea am? hovaleraldehyde-ammonia. 

The generality of the interaction between the thiocarbimides and 
aldehyde-ammonias having been established within the limits stated 
above, it remained now to be learned whether the thiourea reaction 
could be extended. 

Isovaleraldohyde-ammonia was selected for experiment. 

Thiourea (1 mol.), dissolved in boiling concentrated alcohol, was 
added to an alcoholic solution of the aldehyde-ammonia obtained 
from isovaleraldehyde (2 mols.). On heating the mixture to near its 
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boiling point, ammonia was freely evolved; the solntion was now let 
cool, and the solvent allowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature. 
The residue, when collected and recrystallised from alcohol, yielded 
fine, large, glass-clear, rhombic plates which were practically pure 
(about 52 per cent, of the theoretical). The mother liquors, when 
poured into water, gave a further crop of the crude substance. 

A portion of the first ciHDp was further purified by precipitating 
the alcoholic solution with water, washing the precipitate well with 
ether, and recrystallising from alcoholic ether. The product, a bril¬ 
liant, white powder, consisting of minute, flattened, rhombic crystals, 
was perfectly free from the odour of valeraldehyde, and melted at 
120—121®. It was dried over sulphuric acid and analysed. 

I. 0*1935 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, gave 
30*3 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 16° and 758'4 mm. 

II. 0*2890 gram of substance gave 0*2810 gram BaSO^. 

III. 0*3171 „ „ 0*3138 gram BaSO^. 

Calculated for 

OSN,Ha(C,H,o)2 

N . 18*38 p.c. 

S. 13*98 „ 

The product is, accordingly, a homologue of Nencki’s compound; 
its formation is thus represented :— 

CSNjH. + 2C»H,o<°g^ = CSN3H,(C.H,„), + + 2H,0. 

The substance is moderately soluble in cold alcohol, but only very 
sparingly in ether, which precipitates it from the alcoholic solution. 
In cold water it is insoluble, but on boiling gradually dissolves with 
decomposition, evolving valeraldehyde and ammonia. The residual 
solution, after cooling, gives a black precipitate with ammoniacal 
silver nitrate. Since the original substance, when dissolved in dilute 
alcohol, gives with this reagent a curdy, white precipitate, the pre¬ 
sumption was that thiourea was a praduct of the decomposition; on 
applying Claus’ test, it was found to be present. The substance 
breaks down, therefore, under the influence of water, similarly to 
Nencki’s compound:— 

CSN^HaCC^Hio)* + 2H3O CSN2H4 + 204 H,-CHO + NH,. 

Action of Biher Nitrate ,—Alcoholic solutions of the constiiueiiis 
were mixed. On the addition of water, the silver derivative separated 
as a curdy, white precipitatoi which was washed, first with mneh 


Experimont* 

L II. IlL 

18*31 — — p. 

— 13*36 13*60 „ 
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water, then with a little alcohol, and finally with raore water. It was 
tree from odour. 

When heated in a narrow tube, it begins to darken at about 151®, 
atid appears to melt at 152—153^ A little gas is given off, and the 
residue instantly changes to a coal-black, solid mass. 

A portion was dined over sulphuric acid, and the silver estimated. 

0*3749 gram of substance, oxidised by nitric acid, gave 0*1374 gram 
AgCI. 

Calculated for 

CiiTIjaNaSjAgNOg. Experiment. 

Ag . 27*03 per cent. 27*04 per cent. 

As in the case of the lower homologue, a monomolocular addition 
compound alone could be obtained. It is much more stable than the 
cori'esponding one previously described. 

uidion of Water upon the Silver Compound ,—When boiled with 
water alone, the (dried) silver compound is very slowly attacked, as it 
floats, almost unwetted, on the liquid; but on the addition of a little 
alcohol, which facilitates admixture, decomposition rapidly com¬ 
mences, silver sulphide is produced, and valeraldehyde evolved,, 
whilst thiourea and a nitrate are found in solution. 

The decomposition by water may be thus represented :— 

CnH,,N3S,AgNO, ^ 511^0 = Ag,S + CSN,H4 4- 

4C4H,/CH0 4- 2NH4-N03- 

Action of Acetic Anhtjdride .—The valeraldehyde compound dis- 
M)lves readily in hot acetic anhydride; decomposition occurs, and 
valemldehyde is freely evolved. The action is thus presumably similar 
to that with Nencki’s compound, but owing to want of material it 
w'as not investigated in detail. 

Ficrate, —Molecular proportions of the valeraldehyde compound 
and picric acid wei*e mixed in warm alcoholic solution; on cooling, 
yellow needles separated, and the mixture was exposed freely to the 
air in order to concentrate further. Next day the needles had given 
place to a quantity of hexagonal crystals, and the odour of vaieralde- 
liyde was distinctly perceptible. The crystals, when recrystallised 
fixim w^ater, yielded on analysis 22*15 per cent, of nitrogen ; whilst 
theory would require for the picrate 18*38 per cent. On repeating 
the experiment, substantially the same phenomena were observed, 
and the resultant solid contained approximately the same amount of 
nitrogen as befoi’e, namely, 21*80 j>er cent. 

As more or less valeraldehyde was evidently split off, it seemed 
probable that the picrate had decomposed under the continued stand¬ 
ing in contact with alcohol and water; the preparation was therefore 
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again attempted, but on this occasion the yellow needles were filtered 
off as soon as the solution had become cold, and after being w< 
washed with cold water, were dried over sulphuric acid. This time 
the odour of valeraldehyde was but faintly noticeable. 

A nitrogen determination gave the following result:— 

0 2251 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, gave 86*6 c.c. 
measured at 16° and 756 mm., or N = 18*79 per cent. 

Calculated for CiiH23N3S,CoH2(N02)3*OH, N = 18*38 per cent. 

When heated in a narrow tube, the picrate begins to redden and 
shrink at 119°; but no further sign of fusion appears below 165®. 
From this temperature on, the substance gradually softens, but is not 
completely melted below 192°, when it forms a reddisli-black liquid 
which soon evolves gas. 

The nature of the foregoing decomposition was investigated. A 
preliminary qualitative experiment showed that the substance, when 
heated in aqueous solution, readily evolves valeraldehyde; whilst a 
new picrate separates, as the li(|uid cools, in long, canary-yellow 
prisms ; the latter undergo no change when heated to 200 ®. 

At first the idea suggested itself that this might possibly be the 
hitherto unknown thiourea picrate,* produced thus :— 

CSN3H3(C5H,o)2,C6H3(N02)3*OH + 2 H 2 O = 

CSN2H4,C6H2(N02)3’0H -h 2C5 H,oO + NH:, 

The crystals, however, proved, on examination, to contain no sulphur ; 
the latter was found in the mother liquor in the form of thiourea. 
They were purified by recrystallisation from water, dried over sulph¬ 
uric acid, and completely analysed. 

I. 0*2976 gram of substance gave 0'3183 gram CO 3 , and 0*0835 
gram HjO, or C = 29*16 per cent. ; H = 3*11 per cent. 

II. 0*2245 gram of substance gave 41*8 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 
18° and 758 mm., or N = 23*12 per cent. 

These results indicate that the substance is ammonium picrate. 

Calculated for 

C5H2(N02)3«0NH4. Kxperinient. 


C. 29*24 per cent. 29*16 per cent. 

H. 2*44 „ 3*11 

N. 22 82 „ 23*12 

0. 46*50 „ — 


The decomposition occurs as follows :— 

* Thiourea and picric acid do not directly unite (at lea»t under the oouditietii 
realised by mo) when brought together in either aqueous or alcoholic solution* 
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CSN3H3(C5Hio)2,C«H,(N003-OH + 2 H 3 O = CSJSMa + 

UH2(N02)3*0NH4 4- 2 C 3 H 10 O. 


Urea and Aldehijd^-aniynonia. 

Numerous attempts were made, under various conditions, to cause* 
ordinary urea to interact with acetaldehyde-ammonia, but without 
success, so far as the production of an oxygen analogue of the thio¬ 
urea compound is concerned. 


MfthyUhiocarhimide and AhUdiyde-ammonia. 

Methyltliiocarbimide and aldehyde-ammonia, both in warm alco¬ 
holic solution, were mixed in the proportions required by the equa¬ 
tion 

CH/NCS 4 * 2 CH 3 *CH( 0 H)*NH 2 = CSN 3 H,(CH 3 )(a,H 0 . 4 - 2 H, 0 . 

On cooling, the mixture set to a crystalline mass, which was 
drained on the tilter-j)ump, pressed between folds of bibulous paper, 
and rccrystallised from boiling alcohol. Rosettes of long, snowy- 
white needles separated, which, after being well washed with cold 
spirit, and dried over sulphuric acid, amounted to over 70 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

The formula was checked by a sulphur determination :— 

0‘38G5 gram of substance gave 0*5711 gram BaSOi. 

CaU?ulat^<l for 

CfjIIijXaS. KxiK*iiinent. 

S. 2013 per cent. 20 32 i>er cent. 

When heated in a narrow tube, the substance melts at 142—143° 
(uneorr.) to a rich, golden-yellow liquid, which soon changes, witli 
evolution of gas, <0 a deep mahogany-red. 

Boiling alcohol dis.solves the compound tolerably freely ; but it is 
somewhat sparingly soluble in the cold. It dissolves readily in cold 
water, but the aqueous solution, 011 boiling, at once begins to decom- 
I)Ose, ammonia and aldt?hyde ai*e evolved, and the residual liquid, 
when concentrated by evaporation, deposits large, well-formed prisms, 
melting between 117° and This agrees with the molting point 

given by Andreaseh {Monais. f, Chem.^ 2, 277) for methyl thiourea, 
namely, 118° ; a sulphur determination established its identity. 

L 0*2909 gram of substance gave 0*7432 gram BaS 04 . 

Calculated for 

CSNaHafCHa). Experiment, 

S. 35-65 per cent. 35*12 per cent. 
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The decomposition, under the influence of water,** accordingly 
runs a course simiUu' to that of the thiourea compound; it may be 
thus formulated:— 


C6H,3N3S + 2H2O = CSN,H3-CH3 f 2 CH 3 -CHO + NH3. 

On account of this decomposition, the substance is, of course, 
desulphurised by boiling with alkaline solution of lead. 

Picrate. —Like the compounds above described, the methyl deriva¬ 
tive also readily unites with picric acid. If warm alcoholic solutions 
be mixed, golden-yellow, hexagonal plates separate on standing; 
these are readily soluble in warm water, and, on cooling, come down 
in beautiful, yellow, iridescent prisms, which can easily, oven when 
working on the small scale, be obtained several inches in length. 

After drying over sulphuric acid, the picrate was burnt for nitro¬ 
gen with the following result; — 

0*2027 of substance gav^e 38*1 c.c. nitrogen, moa.surcd at 10° ainl 
759 mm. 

CaleulaitHl for 

C6H|gN3S,C6H2(N02)3*0H. Experiment. 

N. 21*69 per cent. 21*87 per cent. 


This salt does not melt at 200°. When heated more strongly, it 
melts quietly, with decomposition, to a reddish-brown liquid. 

A silver nitrate compound could not be obtained pui‘e. On the 
addition of silver nitrate, and working either in ai^ueous or alcoholic 
solution, a sticky, clotted precipitate forms, which is very unsf 4 ibl(‘, 
l>eginning to dai'ken almost as soon as produced, and becoming in a 
few minutes black and tarry. As it was desirable, however, if 
possible, to investigate the silver nitrate derivatives of the compounds 
of aldehyde-ammonia with thiocarbiniides, in order to compare thorn 
with the silver derivatives already described, the action w^as tried on 
some other compounds of the class in question. 

Action of Silver Nitrate on the Compound of PhenylthiocarhimiiJe 
with Aldehyde-ammonia. —To 1 mol. proportion of the latter 
compound,t carefully purified by recrystallisation, and dissolved in 


* Further investigation with other compomid« of tin’s class showed that the 
behaviour is general; thus the compound of phenylthiocarbiinide and aldehyde- 
ammonia, when boiled with water, gave ammonia, aldehyde, and phenylthiourea j 
whilst that of benzylthiocarbimido with valeraldehyde-ammonia yielded in like 
manner benzylthiourea, ammonia, and valoralclehyde. In the latter (jase, prolongud 
boiling is necessary to complete the decomposition, as the compound is not only 
lighter than, and insoluble in, water, but is also wetted by this liquid with some 
difficulty. 

t The constituents of this compound readily unite to form it wdien fused together 
in the absence of any solvent. 
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strong alcohol cooled by a freezing mixture, 2 mol. proportions 
of silver nitrate in alcoholic solution were added, also well 
cooled. A white precipitate w'as produced which was rapidly 
filtered oft by means of the vacuum-pump, and well washed with 
ether; neither water nor alcohol is admissible for this purpose, as 
these liquids both dissolve and decompose the silver compound. The 
product was dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, and the silver 
estimated. 

0*2447 gram of substance, oxidised witli nitric acid, yielded 0*1225 
gram AgCl. 

Calculated for 

Cl IHijjN3H,2 A gN O3. E x peri me nt. 

Ag. .. 38*46 per cent. 38 60 per cent. 

As already mentioned, the silvei* salt is somewhat soluble in 
water; the solution soon begins to decompose, even at the ordinary 
temperature, and in a short time becomes black. If warmed Avith 
water, the substance blackens immediately; aldehyde is evolved, and 
silver sulphide deposited as a speculum on the sides of the eonttiining 
tube. The residual liquid, when cleared by filtration, gives the reac¬ 
tion for a nitmte. 

Containing, as it does, 2 mols. of silver nitrate to 1 of base, the 
silver derivative in question undergoes under the influence of water 
a change slightly ditferent from those previously descril>ed. Thus, 
when boiled until the smell of aldehyde is no longer perceptible, and 
filtered from the silvcu- sul}»hide, the following observations Avere 
made:— 

1. The liquid is strongly acid to test-paper, 

2. Ammoniacal nitrate of silver produces a ivhite precipitate, even 
in the warm solution. 

3. No desulphurisation occurs on boiling Avith alkaline solution oi 
lead. 

The latter reactions indicate that the aaIioIc of the sulphur has 
been removed in combination Avith the silver, iloreover the filtrate 
is free from silver. 

These various bicts may be summed up by the e(|uati()n :— 

CSN3Hj(CJl3)(C,H4),,2AgN03 -h 3HaO = Ag,8 + 2C,H,0 -f 

C«H,-NH-C 0 -NH 2 + NH4*N03 + HNO 3 . 

A similar derivative was obtained in the case folloAving. 

Silver Nitrate aiid Orthoi(dylthiocarhimide-d^^^ Com¬ 

pound .—Molecular pin)portions of the ortbotolyl compound and 
silver nitrate Avera mixed, in cold concentrated alcoholic solution. 
The liquid dtirkeued somewhat, but scarcely any solid matter sepa- 
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rated. On adding oxoess of the nitrate, a copious, finely-divided 
precipitate formed, which was quickly filtered off, and well washed 
with cold, nearly anhydrous, alcohol. 

The silver derivative, like the preceding, is very unstable, soon 
decomposing even in contact with cold alcohol. If water be added 
to the alcoholic mixture, the solid dissolves, and the solution 
blackens forthwith. 

The substance, when dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, gave 
the following data on analysis:— 

0'4148 gram of substance, oxidised with concentrated nitric acid, 
yielded 0*2055 gram AgCl. 

The filtrate from the above yielded 0Tr>94 gram BaS 04 . 

Calculated for 

CSN3ll2(C7H7) (C2ll4)2»2AgN03. Experiment. 


Ag. 37*52 per cent. 37*29 per cent. 

S . 5*57 „ 5*61 „ 


When heated in a narrow tube, the salt darkens at about 85*^ and 
by 90"" is quite black; if heated (juickly on platinum foil, it burns 
with an explosive puff. On keeping, it gradually darkens, even when 
quite dry. 

The action of water is substantially the same «is in the case of the 
corresponding phenyl compound. The solid is decomposed, gindualiy 
by cold water, or at once on warming; aldehyde is evolved, and the 
tube brilliantly coated with a mirror of silver sulphide. The filtrate 
gives the reaction for nitric acid, and is strongly acid to test-])aper. It 
gives no perceptible black coloration with ammoniacal silver nitrate, 
but is nevertheless not absolutely free from sulphur; for, on boiling 
with alkaline lead solution, a trifling desulphurisation occurs. 
Further examination showed the reason of this; the substance on 
treatment with water—even on washing—loses a trac^e of silver, 
which passes into solution, and can be detected iii the filtrate by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. The subshanco having thus 
become somewhat poorer in silver, is not perfectly desulphurised on 
boiling with water. The action may be substantially represented as 
follows :— 

CSN 3 H 2 (C 7 H 7 )(02114)3,2AgN03 + 3 H 2 () = Ag2S -f- 

C 7 H 7 -NH*C 0 -NH 2 -f 2 C 2 H 4 O + NH 4 -K 03 + HNO3. 

Thus it appears that the silver nitrate derivatives of the thio- 
carbimide compounds selected as representatives of their class agi»eo 
in composition and in the mode of their interaction with water. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on the Orthotolylthiocarhimide-aldehyde* 
ammonia Compound ,—A quantity of this substance, purified by 
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repeated recrjstallisation,* was added, little by little, to excess of 
acetic anhydride, the latter being warmed on the water-bath; 
aldehyde was freely erolved, and the solid dissolved, forming a 
deep-red solution. When the odour of aldehyde ceased to be per¬ 
ceptible, the mixture was thrown into water; a brown, curdy mass 
separated, which, on washing with alcohol, became white. After two 
recrystalHsations from boiling alcohol (in which it is only moderately 
soluble), the substance was obtained in beautiful, white, glittering 
prisms, insoluble in water, and melting at 184° (uneorr.). From its 
appearance, melting point, Ac,, it was evidently identical with the 
jwsetylorthotolylthiourea which 1 previously described (Trans., 1889, 
304) as prepared from acetyltliiocarbimi<le and orthotoluidiiie. 

A sulphur e.stimatiou gave the following result :— 

0*2017 gram of substance gave 0*2402 gram BaS 04 . 

Calculated for 

CSN2H2(C7U;) -CO -cn^. Experiment. 

8 . 16'68 per cent. 10*37 per cent. 

The product is accordingly acetylorthotolylthiourea, and the inter¬ 
action runs the same course as in the case of the corresponding 
phenyl compound. It may bo noted that the melting point of the 
ortho- is higher than that of the para-tolylthiourea; the latter, 
jiccordiijg to Miquel (//«//. Soc. ('hhn,, 28, 103), melts at 175—17G°. 

Phenylcarhimide and Alihdiyde-amrnunia, 

If a mixture of tliese sub.stances be gently warmed on the water- 
bath, a violent action occurs, the isocyanate disappears, and a brittle, 
white solid is formed, from which tlie new compound can be easilj' 
isolated. It was found better, however, to operate as follows :— 

Aldehyde-ammonia, dissolved in as little absolute alcohol as pos¬ 
sible, was well diluted with anhydrous ether, and added to an equal 
weight of phenylcarbimide, also fi’eely diluted with ether. Most of 
the latter was distilled off on the water-bath, and the solid residue 
(which was quite free from the odour of isocyanate) collected and 
purified by recrystalJisation from mucli boiling alcohol. The sub¬ 
stance was thus obtained as a felted mass of very delicate, white 
needles, having a beautiful satiny lustre, and melting, with decom¬ 
position, at 199—200° (nucorr.) to a mahogany-red liquid. 

It is insoluble in water and in benzene; very sparingly soluble in 
boiling alcohol or carbon bisulphide, almost insoluble in the cold. 

It was dried at 100° and analysed, with the following results:— 

• If tbifl pimfication bo omitted, the product is a black, tarry oil, from wliicli 
scarcely any solid matter can be extracted. 
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I, 0 2222 gram of substance gave 0*5229 gram GOz and 0*1458 
gram H 2 O. 

II. 0*2312 gram of substance gave 40*7 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 
W and 755 mm. 

These figures lead to the formula CnHisNaO. 


Theory. Experiment. 

C . 64*30 per cent. 64*18 per cent. 

H. 7*32 „ 7*30 „ 

N . 20*53 „ 20*23 „ 

0 . 7*85 „ — 


This substance is therefore the oxygen analogue of that resulting 
from the interaction of phenylthiocarbamide with aldehyde-ammonia ; 
its formation occurs thus :— 

CaHfi-NCO + 2CH3-CH(0H)-]NH2 = CuHi^NaO + 2 H 2 O. 

It is more stable than the corresponding sulpliur compound; when 
boiled with water alone, it is not sensibly attacked, but on the addi¬ 
tion of dilute hydrochloric acid it dissolve.^ I'eadily, and with evolution 
of aldehyde. From the residual liquid, on cooling, colourless needles 
separate, sparingly soluble in cold water, melting at 143—144°, and 
further characterised as carbanilamide by the following reactions :— 

1. When heated in a dry tube, ammonia is evolved, and a crystal¬ 
line sublimate forms, 

2. The latter, on further heating, emits the pungent odour of 
phenyl carb imide. 

2CeH5-NH-CO-NH2 = CO(NH02 + CO(NH-CcH5)o. 

3 C 0 (NH 2)2 = H3C3N3O3 + 3NH3. 

C0(NH-C6H3)2 = C6H5-NCO -f CeH^-NH^. 

Thus, in its decomposition by (acidified) water, this substance 
behaves like its sulphur analogue :— 

COl!lzHz(C,R,XCzli 02 + 2H3O = CeH 5 -NH-CO-NH 3 + 2C3H4O 

+ NH,. 

A number of experiments was made with the view of acquiring 
some further information regarding the chemistry of the thiocarbimide 
derivatives; a few of these may be mentioned. 

1. Action of Nascent Hydrogen upon the Phenyl Compound, —This 
experiment was undertaken in order to ascertain whether the two 
aldehyde groups would be split off along with one of the nitrogen 
atoms, so as to yield diethylamine, thus : — 

+ 4 H = + NH(C,H,)2. 
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Owing to the instability of the compound, neither strongly acid nor 
alkaline reducing media could be employed ; it was therefore treated 
with sodium amalgam, dilute hydrochloric acid being added from 
time to time, so as to keep the mixture faintly acid. Under these 
conditions, decomposition took place, but not in the sense hoped for; 
the escaping hydrogen smelt of aldehyde, and in the residue were 
found sodium and ammonium chlorides, together with a substance 
melting at 150°, and easily recognised as monophenyltliiourea: — 

CuH^^NaS + 2 H ,0 = CSN^Ha-CeH, + 2 CH 3 -CHO + NH3. 

2. Desulphurisation of the Phenyl Compound. —Two experiments 
wei'e made in this direction :— 

In the first, the compound was desulphurised by freshly-precij)!- 
tated yellow oxide of mercury, in presence of aniline. As before, the 
molecule broke down, with evolution of aldehyde ; the desulphurisation 
product was a deep brownish-red, tenacious, basic oil. 

In the second, the substance was treated alone, the conditions being 
otherwise the same as when aniline was present. A solid was thus 
obtained, which, on recrystallisation, came down in woolly masses of fine 
needles. These melted at 199—200% were freely soluble in alcohol and 
hot W'ater, sparingly in the cold,and,on heating with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, evolved no aldehyde. The amount of material obtained was too 
small to admit of a cofiiplete examination, but 1 did not consider it 
necessary to pursue this subject further, my immediate object being 
merely to ascertain wdiether the phenyl compound %vouId yield, on 
desulphurisation, a substance identical w'ith the phenyl isocyanate- 
aldehyde-amraonia i)roduct. That this w'as not the case followed as 
well from the negative result on hydi*ochloric acid treatment, asfix)m 
the ready solubility of the compountl in alcohol and hot water. 

3. Action of Nitrovs Acid on the Phenyl Compound. —A quantity of 
the latter substance was mixed with alcohol, a slight excess of dilute 
hydrochloric acid added, and thou, little by little, a concentrated 
aqueous solution containing excess of sodium nitrite. At first the 
mixture cleared and assumed a green colour, but as the addition of 
the nitrite w^as coutinuod, it began to become turbid; and, after a 
short time, a lemon-yellow', crystalline solid sepaiuted, which, in the 
crude state, smelt of phenylthiocarbimide. This, when collected, 
washed well with spirit, and recrystallised from much boiling alcohol, 
YTBS obtained in delicate, canary-yellow, odourless needles, which at 
183—184° (uncorr.) decomposed with an explosive puff. When dis¬ 
solved in phenol and treated with a few drops of sulphuric acid, a 
deep purple-red coloration is produced, which, on the addition of 
water and excess of caustic alkali, changes to a beautiful, azure-blue 
(Liebermann’s mtit)BO-reaction). 
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Though a nitroso-substance, it is not a derivati/e of the aldehyde- 
ammonia compound ; here, as in many other cases, decomposition 
occurs, and the product is a derivative of the resultant monophenyl- 
thiourea. 

This compound does not volatilise in a current of steam ; is prac¬ 
tically insoluble in water, ether, chloroform, benzene, and hydrochloric 
acid, very sparingly in boiling alcohol, still less so in the cold ; 
slightly in boiling glacial acetic acid, by which, however, it is to some 
extent decomposed. Cold, concentrated sulphuric acid readily dis¬ 
solves the substance, producing a beautiful scarlet liquid, which 
changes to purple on warming. It is insoluble in cold aqueous 
potassium hydroxide, but dissolves easily in alcoholic, giving a bright, 
scarlet solution resembling the preceding; this liquid is decolorised 
by warming alone, or desulphurised by heating with alkaline solution 
of lead. 

On treating phenylthiourea with nitrous acid in like manner, a 
yellow solid was obtained, which, in the crude state, smelt faintly of 
phenylthiocarbimide. By recrystallisation from much boiling alcohol, 
delicate, canary-yellow needles were obtained; these deflagrated at 
184°, gave Liebermann’s reaction, yielded with sulphuric acid the 
scarlet and purple colorations, and, in short, were identical with the 
nitroso-compound previously described. 

Nitrous acid, according to Hector (1/er., 22, 1177), acts upon 

phenylthiourea to form a basic substance dianilido-oiazothiole, 

N:C(NHPh)^^ XT 3 X -1 . .... 

N’C(NHPh)^^* INo details are given regarding its preparation 

from these materials, but from a description of its properties, it was 
evidently difPerent from the compound in question. Amongst its 
derivatives, however, a substance is briefly referred to as iiitrosodi- 

N!C(NPh*NO) 

anilido-oiazothiole, J * obtained by the action of 

N_C(NHPh) 

nitrous acid on the base. This is described as a yellow powder, 
insoluble in water and alcohol; it puffs at 179®. There could be little 
doubt that the substance which I obtained by the dii*ect action of 
excess of nitrous acid on the aldehyde-ammonia compound, and on 
phenylthiourea, was Hector’s nitroso-compound, but in a pure con¬ 
dition. A nitrogen determination (made with the aldehyde-ammonia 
product) showed this to be the case:— 

0*1635 gram of substance gave 34 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 20® 
and 748 mm. 


Calculated for C14HHN58O. 

N. 23*62 per cent. 


Experiment* 

23*57 per cent. 
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From orthotolylthionrea,* by similar treatment, a corresponding 
nitroso-derivatire was obtained, together with a yellow, sticky, semi- 
solid material. The former (not recrystallised) occurs in long, yellow 
needles, insoluble in water, moderately soluble in alcohol, and melting, 
with copious effervescence, at 150—151°, to a mahogany-brown 
liquid. It gives Liebennann’s reaction, and yields with cold alcoholic 
potash a bright, scarlet solution, but dissolves in sulphuric acid 
without colour-change. 

Ethylthiuurea and Nitrofcs Acid. 

Interaction occurred with much effervescence, a disgusting iso- 
cyanide-like odour was produced, and soon drops of u yellow oil 
separated. The latter, when extracted with ether, and the ether 
distilled off, was miscible with alcohol, freely desulphurised on treat¬ 
ment with alkaline lead solution, gave no colour with alcoholic potash, 
and smelt |)ungently of ethylthiocarbimide. The equation represent¬ 
ing the production of this substance may be written thus :— 

CSN^H.-CJI, -f HNO 2 = C.H^’NCS + -h 2H,0 ; 

but it by no moans expresses the whole action, for amongst the pro¬ 
ducts sulphuric acid was identified, recognised both by barium 
nitrate and by its charring effect on paper. 

In another experiment where a considerable excess of nitrite was 
employed, no ethylihiocarbirnide was detected, but the resultant 
solution contained mncli free sulphuric acid. 

AllyUhiourca was treated in like manner with a similar result; the 
mixture smelt, firat of isocyanide, then pungently of iiiustai'd oil, and 
sulphuric acid was found in the soluliou.t 

Thiourea and Nitrous Acid, 

Earlier in the present paper (p. 512), Claus* test for thiourei is 
mentioned. According to this chemist (see also JBer., 4 , 140; and 6 , 
726), the production of a blood-red coloi-ation with ferric chloride, 

* The melting point given by SUmts (Ber , 13, 136) for this compoiuul, namely, 
155'^, is somewhat low; a prepamtion made from ortbotolylthioearbimido and 
ammonia, and purified by recrystallisatiou from water, melted at 16<J—161® 
(uuoorr.). A specimen of pure di-orthotolyltbiourea was found to melt at 159® 
(uncorr.); the melting pciints recorded by Girard (Ber., 4, 935) and Berger (ihid,^ 
18, 1854) are 166® and 156® respectively, 

t This action appears to be very complicated. Not only were the above phe¬ 
nomena observed, and some evidence of the presence of Hector's diallyldithiotetra- 
bydrotriasole (Abstr., 1892, 292) obtained, but also of at least one otlier product, 
to which he does not appear to refer. At present, I have not access lo his original 
paper. 

VOL. LXI. 1’ 
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after previous treatment of thiourea with ethyl nitrite, is due to the 
conversion of the urea into the metameric ammonium thiocyanate. 
No explanation is offered regarding the mechanism of the production 
of the latter substance, which, moreover, was not isolated; and, indeed^ 
no further experimental evidence of its presence is adduced than the 
ferric chloride reaction, and the fact that a yellow substance was ob¬ 
tained resembling in the main pseudosulphocyanogen (though the 
analytical data diverged considerably from those required by 
theory), which yellow substance resulted also on treatment of am¬ 
monium thiocyanate with nitrous acid under similar conditions. 

But as more or less thiocarbimide was produced by the action of 
this acid upon the monosubstituted thioureas above mentioned, it 
seemed worth while to try whether thiourea really underwent con- 
vei’sion into an ammonium compound. For if the action proceeded 
upon the same lines as where the substitution derivatives arc con¬ 
cerned, free thiocyanic acid, rather than ammonium thiocyanate, might 
be expected. 

An experimental investigation of the action was therefore com¬ 
menced, the detailed study of which, as well as that of nitrous acid 
upon the substituted thioureas generally, was interrupted when I 
learned that Hector desired to reserve it. But the following qualita¬ 
tive data, which bear chiefly on the first stage of the decomposition, 
may be hero recorded. 

On mixing a solution of thiourea* in dilute spirit with ethyl nitrite, 
the mixture became first deep red, then yellow, and a gas containing 
free nitrogen and its oxides was evolved with effervescence. A portion 
of the resultant clear solution was freely diluted with water and 
divided into two parts; to one of these, ferric chloride w^as added, 
and to the other, Nessler’s reagent. In the former, the rich blood-red 
thiocyanate coloration appeared; whilst the latter gave no indication 
of the presence of ammonia, but a pale, primrose-yellow, finely-divided 
precipitate formed. For the purpose of comparison, a solution of 
ammonium thiocyanate was prepared, giving with ferric chloride a 
colour of the same depth as that previously obtained; a portion of 
this solution, when treated with Nessler’s reagent, gave the deep, 
orange-brown coloration and turbidity characteristic of ammonium 
salts. 

The remainder of the former solution contained in a dish waa 
placed in a desiccator oveir oil of vitriol, the dish being snirounded by 
pieces of filter-paper moistened with solution of ferric chloride. The 
air was exhausted, and in a short time the pieces of paper became 
intense blood-red, indicating the presence of the volatile thiocyanic 

• Similar results were obtained when (as in Claus* experiments) the solid aub^ 
stance was employed. 
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acid. Ah the liquid concentrated, a quantity of a flocculent canary- 
yellow material separated; this, when filtered off and washed 
thoroughly with water,* dissolved in hot alkali; but the solution, 
after continued boiling and subsequent acidification with acetic acid, 
gave with lead acetate no yellow precipitate; and another portion, 
similaidy boiled with alkali, and then treated with excess of hydro- 
chloidc acid, gave with ferric cliloride no red coloration : from which 
it may be concluded that the yellow reaction product does not consist 
of pseudosulphocyanogen. 

According to Storch (Abstr., 1891, 548), nitrous acid (amongst 
other oxidising substances) converts thiourea in acid solution into 
the bisulphide, NH!C(NH 2 )‘S*S*(NH 2 )CINH; but the substance in 
question does not seem to be identical with this bisulphide. The 
ultimate decomposition is evidently profound, for a portion of the 
sulphur was found in the form of free sulphuric acid. But in part, 
at least, it appeal's to bo expressible thus :— 

CSX2H4 + HX(>> = HSCN 4 - Ns + 2H2O. 


Suhstituted Thioureas and Aldelif/de^aifunonia. 

In the communication to which reference has ali'eady been made, a 
suggestion was thrown out regiirding the mechanism of the thiocarb- 
imide-aldehyde-ammonia interaction, which would bring it into line 
with the thiourea process. This w^as to the effect that, a molecule of 
ammonia splitting off from two of aldehyde-ammonia, the former 
might unite with tlie thiocarbimide to form a substituted thiourea, 
which in turn combintts with the aldoliyde-ammonia residue to form 
the new compound. With thiourea itself, the action would run a 
similar course, save that the molecule of ammonia split off would be 
liberated. By combining the mono-substituted tliioiireas, therefore, 
with aldehyde-ammonia, the same products should be obtained as those 
afforded by the corresponding thiocarbirnides; whilst from di-substi¬ 
tution derivatives, compounds should in like manner he formed con¬ 
taining two alkyl groups. Thus, using the provisional formulae before 
employed— 


KHIH OHi-C,H4\ 
cs/ + NHU 




NHIH 


OHI-CjH.- 


NHJ 


SO<^g;g’g;>NH + NH 3 + 2H,0. 


* The filtrate was still found to be free from ammonium salts, though giving an 
intense thiocyanio acid reaction. It should be added that only a small portion of 
the latter appears to be in the free state. 


2 F 3 
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OS^ 


,NR 


NH 


.NR 

CS< 

^NR' 


!H 

OH|02H4\ 

4- 

1 NHlHi = 

iH 

OHiC,H4—iNii^ 


.NR-C,H,. 

IH 

OH|C,H,\ . 

+ 

I NHH! = 

H 

OHiCiH, ;NH,i 


sc<SS':Sh;>^h + 


In attempting to realise these latter interactions, the following 
<?ompounds were used, together with acetaldehyde-ammonia :— 

CSN^Hs-CO-CHa. 

CSN,H/CsH.v 

CSN2H,‘CeH5. 

CSN2H.(C3H,)-C6H5. 

CSN^H.CCbH^),. 

Numerous experiments were made, the conditions being varied as 
regards (1) the nature of the solvent employed; (2) tlie degree of 
concentration of the solutions; (3) the time (this was varied from a 
few minutes to months) ; (4) the temperature ; and (5) the presence 
or absence of acid. Under none of the conditions attained was the 
desired combination efEected. 

It now remains to describe some instances in which the interaction 
between certain thiocarbimides and aldehyde-ammonias proceeds 
upon lines differing from those hitherto recorded. 


Phenylthiocarhimide and Chloral-ammonia. 

These, in the proportions of 1 mol. of the former to 2 of the latter, 
were mixed in concentrated alcoholic solution, and the mixture 
warmed to just below its boiling point. The now somewhat red 
liquid was decanted from a trace of white, amorphous precipitate, 
and the clear liquid set aside. On standing for a short time, colour¬ 
less, well-formed prisms began to separate; these contained no chlor¬ 
ine ; melted at 153°; were moderately soluble in hot water, nearly 
insoluble in cold, and tasted extremely bitter; on warming with 
alkaline solntion of lead, they gave the galena reaction readily. 
Analysis was unnecessary, as the substance was obviously phenyl- 
thiourea. Therefore the expected chlorinated derivative, 

CSNA(C«H5)(CH-CCla)2, 
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is not the product of this action; but the elements of NH 3 , having 
been removed from the chloral-ammonia, combine with the thiocarb- 
imide to form phenjlthiourea. 

It was thought that the heating to which the mixture had been 
subjected might possibly liave facilitated the decomposition of the 
cliloral-ammonia into its constituents; but on employing cold solu¬ 
tions interaction took place, with precisely similar results. 

This rather unexpected behaviour of chloral-ammonia with phenyl- 
thiocarbimide led to an experiment to ascertain whether the former 
would combine with thiourea to yield a chlorinated derivative of 
Nencki’s acetaldehyde compound. 

Theoretical quantities of the constituents were heated together in 
alcoholic Kolutir)n, whereby sotth? decomposition occurred, and the 
mixture became reddish, but, on eva])or€ating the solvent, the residue 
was found to be tliioiirea. It is worthy of remark that the latter 
sepamited in large, thin, six-sided plates; on recrystallisation from 
water, these were obtained in the <>i*diiiiiry rhombic form. 

Some experiments were (rarried out with thiocarbimide.s containing 
acid radicdes ; these (sometimes termed tliiocyanates) are obtained 
by the action of the corresponding acid chloride upon lead thiocyanate 
(Miguel, Clnvi. [o], 11, 21^5). In this connection, it is 

interesting to not(‘ that t!ie acetyl compound was evidently originally 
obtained by Neneki, who records (/^Vr., 6 , o9'd) that on heating 
ueetylthiourea with phosphoric anhydride, a pungently-smelling oil 
distilled over, which sank in water.” The considerable carbonisation 
w’hich occurred, and consc^ejuent small yield, pn'vented his further 
examining the ]>roduct. Ilut tluj latter was doubtless identical with 
the so-called “acetyl thiocyanate,” which, four years later, Miguel 
{loc. clt.) obtained as an excessively^ pungent smelling liquid, of 
sp. gi\ 1*151. 

Acetylthiocarbimide reacts with extreme readiness. The following 
observations w*ero made in a <‘use wdicro alcohol had been employed 
to dilute the liquid. 

15 grams of acetylthiocarbimide were added to about the same bulk 
of cold, nearly anhydrous alcohol. After tlie lapse of scmie minutes, 
a violent action took place, by >vhich a eonsidei-ablc portion of the 
contents was projected out of the containing tube. Ethyl acetate 
was readily recognised, by its odour, as one of the products:— 

CHa-CONCS + C,H5*0H = CHa-COOCW, + HSCN, 

but the decomposition had gone far beyond this; on pouring away 
the remaining liquid, which still smelt pungently of the thiocarb- 
imide, yellow pellets ivere found, varying in size from duck shot 
downwards. These were hard and brittle, burned with a blue flame, 
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evolving sulphurous anhydride, and consisted of fused sulphur. The 
principal residue was a deep-yellow powder, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid and in caustic alkalis; the 
latter solution, when boiled for some time and subsequently acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, gave a blood-red coloration with ferric chloride. 
Further, the soda solution, wdien boiled and treated with excess of 
acetic acid, gave a yellow precipitate with lead acetate. These reac¬ 
tions, as well as the appearance of the substance, characterised it as 
pseudosulphocyanogen. 


Aceiylthiocarbimide and Aldehyde-ammonia. 

These substances interact readily with evolution of much heat, but, 
unless careful attention be paid to conditions, the proces.s tends to 
become complicated, and sticky or tarry matters are produced, Afk*r 
many trials, using different methods, the following was found to give 
the most satisfactory result. 

12*2 grams of aldehyde-ammonia were dissolved in the least possible 
quantity of almost anhydrous alcohol, the solution largely diluted 
with anhydrous ether, and well cooled by a freezing mixture. To 
this was added, little by little, a solution of 20*2 grams of pure and 
freshly-distilled acetylthiocarbimide in about 2| times its volume of 
anhydrous ether, the latter solution being also strongly cooled. The 
mixture, greenish at first, became yellow during the addition of the 
second half of the thiocarbimide solution, and a slight precipitat(j 
gradually formed. 

The product was now exposed freely to the air in an open dish ; as 
the solvent evaporated, a white solid separated, which was removed 
by filtration, and the mother liquor set aside. This process was con¬ 
tinued, and successive crojjs of solid substance collected, until the 
filtrates, now red in colour, began to become syrupy. The mixed 
residues were washed with ether and twice recrystallised from alcohol, 
then treated with a small quantity of hot water, and the mixture 
filtered. On cooling, this filtrate first deposited a trifling quantity of 
short, well-formed prisms, and then almost solidified from separation 
of woolly-looking masses of fine, slender needles; the former adhered 
to the surface of the containing vessel, so that the remaining crystals 
could be readily separated, by inverting the dish and allowing itfi free 
contents to fall out. The latter were well washed with cold water* 
and dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 

On analysis, the following data were obtained:— 

0*2032 gram of substance gave 0*3043 gram CO2 and 0*1376 gram 

HaO* 
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0*2033 gram of substance gave 36 G c.c, nitrogen, measured at 16® 
and 757*5 mm. 

0*2072 gram of substance gave 36*8 c.c. nitrogen, measured at 17® 
and 763 mni. 

0*1994 gram of substance gave 0*2305 gram BaSOi. 

From which results the formula C7Hi5N‘3S02 is deduced. 


Calculated. Experiment. 

C. 40*93 per cent. 40*83 per cent. 

H. 7*32 ,, 7 58 

N. 20*53 „ 20*91 „ 20*68 

R. 15*62 15*89 

0. 15*60 ,, — 


The interaction may be thus re])reseiited :— 

2CH3*CH(0H)*NH3 -f CH3-CO-NCS = + H^O. 

On comparing this with the equation representing the action 
between acetahlehyde-ammonia and the tliiocarbamides containing 
hydrocarbon radicles, it is noticeable that, whilst in both cases union 
occurs in the proportion of 1 mol. of thiocarbainide to 2 mols. of 
aldehyde-ammonia, in the {jresent instance only a single molecule of 
water is eliminated. The idea that the interaction might have run 
the ordinary course, but that the product was a hydrate, waa nega¬ 
tived, for a quantity of the substance, dried in the cold over sulphuric 
acid, underwent no perceptible alteration in w eight aftei* being heated 
for an hour at This acetyl derivative, therefore, holds in distinct 

chemical combination the elements of a molecule of water more than 
its congeners. 

The substance gives no colour-reaction on the addition of ferric 
chloride. With ammoniacal silver nitrate, a yellow coloration is 
produced, which rapidly gives place to a copious black precipitate; 
and the sulphur is also very readily removed by warming with 
alkaline solution of lead. It is scarcely attacked by boiling water 
alone, but is at once decomposed on heating with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, with evolution of aldehyde. 

It is readily soluble in boiling w*ater, sparingly in cold; very freely 
in hot alcohol, moderately in cold; slightly soluble in hot benzene, 
practically insoluble in ether. When purified by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from aqueous alcohol, the substance melts at 187° (uncorr.) 
with effervescence to a brown liquid, w hich rapidly acquires a deep 
bromine-red colour. The melting i)oiut is, hovrever, extremely sensi¬ 
tive to impurities, and traces of the latter, which chemical analysis 
fails to detect, will lower it by nearly 10°. 
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Benzoylthiocarhimide and Aldehyde-ammonia* 

Since the former Rubstance, according to Miguel, is a true thio- 
carbimide, it was nndcipated that the interaction between these 
would ran a course parallel to that of the alkylthiocarbimides. 
Experiment has failed to verify this expectation. 

The two constit uents were mixed in concentrated alcoholic solution, 
with cooling by water. In about an hour crystals began to form in 
the brownish liquid, and after lli hours the separation was complete; 
the solid product was drained on the filter pump, washed with spirit, 
and recrystallised twice from alcohol. As thus obtained, the substance 
forms vitreous, oblique prisms, perfectly colourless, and melting at 
170—171° (uncorr.). 

On the addition of aminoniacal silver nitrate to the alcoholic 
solution, a black precipitate falls; and on treatment with alkaline 
lead solution, a very brilliant galena speculum is produced. But on 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid not a trace of aldehyde was 
evolved ; it was, therefore, improbable that the compound 

CS]Sr3Ho(CO-CcHr,)(C,H4)2 

was in hand; this suspicion was confirmed by the results of analysis. 

0*2302 gram of substance gave 30*2 c.c. nitrogen, measured at ll"" 
and 749 mm. 

0*2275 gram of substance gave 0*2974 gram BaSOi. 

These data lead to the conclusion that the substance is benzoyl- 
thiourea. 

Calculated for 

CSNsHgCO-CeHs. Experiment. 

N. 15*59 per cent. 15*37 per cent. 

S .. 1779 „ 17*97 

The melting point of this compound is given by Pike (7?^?r.,6, 755) 
as 169—170°; and by Miguel {Ann. Ghim. phys. [5], 11,313) as 171"; 
as already stated, the melting point observed lies betw^een 170° and 
171°. The substance, moreover, is sparingly soluble in cold wator^ 
and has an extremely bitter taste. 

In the interaction, therefore, between benzoylthiocarhimide and 
aldehyde-ammonia, only the elements of NH^ in the latter compound 
have taken part— 

CeH,-CO-NCS + NH 3 = CSN^Hs-CO-CaH,. 

The experiinent was several times repeated, and the conditions 
varied, but without affecting the result. 

It may here added, that benzoylthiourea dissolves in benzene and 
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in chloroform, crystalHfling from either in brilliant, silvery prisms. It 
is soluble also, without decomposition, in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
from which it separates on dilution with water in fine, silvery 
needles. 

The information now acquired regarding the acetaldehyde- and 
valeraldehyde-ainmonia compounds of thiourea on the one hand, and 
the alkylthiocarbimide derivatives of aldehyde-ammonia, may be 
generally stated as follows :— 

a. They combine with picidc acid, forming equiraolecular additive 
compounds. 

h. They are decomposed by hot acetic anhydride, with elimination of 
both aldehyde groups, together with one of the tlirce nitrogen 
atoms, and production of the corresponding acetylated thio¬ 
urea. 

c. Boiling with water effects an analogous decomposition, save that 

the resultant thiourea is not acetylated. 

d. They combine with silver nitrate, yielding spaiingly soluble 

additive products, Avhieh are more or less unstable in presence 
of water. 

From the striking T'esemhlance in the behaviour of tliese com¬ 
pounds, the conclusion njay, I think, be fairly drawn that they are all 
members of the same class. Their decompositions, so far as they 
have been studied, all proceed upon the same lines, and the only point 
of distinction observed between the thiocarbimide and the thiourea 
eompouiuls lies in the power which tlie molecules of the former 
possess, of unitiTig w ith 2 mols. ot* silvei- nitrate, whilst those of the 
latter, under the same conditions, (*an hold but one. But even 
amongst those metallic derivatives, the resemblanee otherwise still 
holds; all readily break down on mere contact with hot water, and 
the resultant decompositions run essentially the same course. In 
each case, the two aldehyde groups, as such, are split off, and one- 
third of the nitrogen leaves the compound in the form of ammonia; 
the residual nitrogen is found either as a urea or a urea plu^ a 
thiourea, according to the amount of metal present. From the 
nature and uniformity of these changes, it maybe inferred: first, 
that the two aldehyde groups, existing as such, together wnth a 
nitro gen atom, occupy a constant position in the molecnle; and, 
secondly, that the remainder of the molecule is a thiourea residue. 

What the structure of the former ])ortion may be is still rather 
obscure; for, though the uniformity in decomposition is highly sug¬ 
gestive of similarity in structui^e, it does not throw much light upon 
the atomic arrangement. 

But whilst the constitution of this aldehydic fraction of the mole- 
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cule still requires further examination, the present investigation has 
brought to light some interesting observations bearing upon that of 
the residual portion, which observations tend to corroborate the con¬ 
clusions drawn hy Professor Emerson Reynolds (Trans., 1891, 394) 
from an experimental study of the thiocarbamidammonium com¬ 
pounds. 

In the communication in question, it is pointed out that, whilst 
thiourea readily unites with ammonium chloride, bromide, and iodide, 
and (though less readily) with di-, tri-, and tetr-ethjl ammonium 
bromides, on the other hand, none of these compounds could be 
caused to combine with substituted thioureas. Adopting the view 
that union occurs by means of the nitrogen, the author reasons that 
“ the loss of power of combination wnth ammonium bromide when but 
one atom of hydrogen in tliiocarbamide is displaced by a more posi¬ 
tive radicle, such as ethyl or phenyl, is inconsistent with the sym¬ 
metrical constitution of thiocarbaniide, which should still have an 
NH2 group unaffected and available for union, but is quite consistent 
with its unsymmetrical structure.’* On this and other grounds he 
considers that the constitution is best expressed by the unsymme- 
NH- 

trical formula In the case of monosubstitution deriva¬ 
tives the choice lies between ^ and prefer¬ 

ence being given to the former, as according best with the genesis of 
these compounds from RNCS and ammonia; and he explains the 
failure of the monosubstituted thioureas to yield addition products 
with ammonium haloids, by suggesting that “the presence of the 
positive radicle in the imidic group paralyses the power of combina¬ 
tion, which appears in consequence to be exclusively due to the NH 
of the substance we have been accustomed to term thiocarbamide.” 

The results obtained on treating aldehyde-ammonia with thio¬ 
urea and its substitution derivatives respectively, not only afford 
evidence of the unsymmetrical nature of these molecules, but also, I 
think, support the view above quoted. For the fact that thiourea 
interacts quite as readily with valeraldehyde-ammonia as with its 
lower homologue indicates that combination is not specially depen¬ 
dent upon the nature of the aldehydic hydrocarbon residue. But, in 
sharp contrast to this, is the fact that even a single substitution in 
the thiourea suflBces to completely destroy its power of interaction; 
just as in the cases cited by Professor Reynolds, it paralysed its power 
of forming addition compounds. 

Whilst admitting the unsymmetrical structure of the mono-substi¬ 
tution derivatives,* it might, however, be argued that their genera- 

* Moreoyer, evidence gained from a etudj of the melting points of these com- 
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tion from RNCS and ammonia, though evidence in favour of the 

does not necessarily exclude the other— 

NHR 


formula RN:C<^®= 


hn:c< 


SH 


that power of interaction or combination may be 


determined by the NH 2 , but lost when this becomes NHR. 

It was hoped that a study of the action of nitrous acid on these 
compounds might serve to decide between the above formulae. For, 


assuming the structure to bo NH!C<^ 


NHR 
SH ’ 


a nitroso-compound 


might be expected to result; but this, as already shown, is not the 
case. On the other hand, if the substances in question are of the 


form RN:C< 


NH., 
SH ’ 


the non-formation of a nitroso-derivative is in¬ 


telligible ; here the attack on the ami die group miglit give rise to an 

OH 

unstable alkylimidothiocarbonic acid, IINIC<[ , which, by loss of 

oil 


the elements of water, could yield the corresponding thiocarbimicle— 
a compound which (though in small pro]>ortion) is netually formed. 
And in like manner the formation of thiocyanic acid from thiourea is 
explicable :— 


(i.) nh:c<^^J^ + UNO, = nh:c<^J + n, + h,o. 

(2.) NH:C<g^ = H,0 + HSCN. 


But the action of nitrous acid, under the conditions stated, is mi- 
fortunatcly for this purpose, far from simple ; and hence scarcely 
allows of any definite conclusion being drawn. 

The bearing of the foregoing upon the constitution of Nencki’s 
compound and its homologue, and the thiocarbimide derivatives of 
aldehyde-ammonias, remains to be considered. Assuming that, in 
the former, interaction occurs exclusively through the imidic group, 
their production may be thus represented:— 


iH2Ni 


HS-C< 


NH 2 4- 


NjH 


- ! i/CHR 

iO / 

.-^>CHR 


hs-c<j;4vchr 


pounds points to the conclusion that they differ in structure from the disubstituted 
thiocarbamides. But as there is considerable reason for believing the latter to be 
syinmetiical—at least in the solid state—it may be inferred that the former are 
not. I hope later on to make a communication on this subject. 
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But the close resemblance in general properties and decompositions 
between these and the thiocarbimide compounds affords, as already- 
pointed oat, strong evidence of similarity in structure; in which 
case the latter would have to be regarded as substitution derivatives 

of the form, 

Such a derivative, however, in breaking down so as to afford the 
corresponding substitifted thiourea must either yield an isomeric 

compound of the form ’ or the radicle must alter its 

position. There is no substantial ground for the latter assumption, 
but the observed phenomena may, I think, be explained as follows :— 
In the ease of thiourea, both amidie and imidic groups simultaneou.sly 
giving up hydrogen to the hydroxy] groups of the aldehyde- 
ammonia to form water, the residue can then unite, with elimination 

.NH 

of ammonia, to form the compound ^ with 

substituted thioureas this simultaneous loss of 2H cannot occur, 
and hence no interaction takes place. The substitution derivatives 
obtained from the thiocarbimides may be formulated thus:— 
NR 

“SO<Ki-N(aH.),> whereby the decomposition by water becomes 

intelligible ; the molecule readily breaks down at the point of junc¬ 
tion of the two directly linked nitrogen atoms ; ammonia and 2 mols. 
of aldehyde result, and the residue is a monosubstituted thiourea 
NR 

HS*C<^^jj . From Nencki’s compound, or its homologue, by a 

NH 

precisely similar interaction, thiourea itself, , would 

result. 

Chemical Laboratory^ 

Queen’s College, Corlc. 


XLIX.— Isomerism amongst the Substituted Thioureas, 

By Augustus E. Dixon, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s 

College, Cork. 

It has been established in every case hitherto recorded that the pro¬ 
duct resulting from the combination of a given thiocarbimide XNCS 
with a given primary amine TNHg is identical with that obtained 
by the action of the thiocarbimide YNCS upon the amine XNHs* 
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This admits of explanation most simply by the supposition that the 
resultant compound is symmetrical, in which case the interaction 
leading to its formation is expressed thus :— 

XNCS + YNH, = . 


But, on the other hand, evidence is rapidly accumulating,* which 
points to the view that thiourea itself, together with its mono- and 
tri-substitutioii derivatives, are unsymmetrical compounds of the type 


hn:c< 


NH2 

SH 


If, therefore, the di-substitutioii derivatives are similarly constituted, 
tin* production of identical compounds under the above circumstances 
would involve the shifting of the groups in the molecule at the 
moment of its formation, so as to allow of the former assuming a 
definite position of maximum stability. This view is, however, by 
no means free from difliculty, for it will be shown later on, that 
amongst the tri-substituted thioureas, whicli are produced similarly 
fnjm the thiocarbimides and sc^condary amines, no such mobility is 
observed; and though this of course does not exclude the possibility 
of such change in the case of di-substituted compounds, it renders it 
somewhat improbable. From these difficulties an escape has lecently 
been sought in the idea of tiiutoinerism; the compounds may be 
svmmetrical wlien in tlie solid state, whilst tiie thiec forms 

.NHY , .NHX . . 

^ coexist in 

solution (Foerster, Ber., 21, 1872). 

Though in numerous instances Ihedi-substituted thioureas have been 
tlms prepared by the “ cross method above mentioned, it is remark¬ 
able that, so far, no investigation appears to have been carried out 
with the view of ascertaining whether the tri-substituted derivatives 
produced in bke manner would be identical or isomeric. 

In a paper recently communicated to this Society New Benzylic 
Dei*ivatives of Thiocarbamide,” Trans., 1891, 551), I incidentally 
described two methylphenylbenzyl compounds Avhich were isomeric, 
but the two correspondiiig ethylpheiiylbenzyl derivatives presented 
so close a resemblance, that it w'as impracticable, on the data then 
acquired, to predicate tlioir identity or otherwise. Some further 
information lias since been accumulated bearing on the subject in 
question, though unexpected experimental difficulties have prevented 
its being os complete as was originally hoped. I now beg to com¬ 
municate the results. 


* See Storoh (Abatr., 1891, 548); Reynolds (Trans., 1891, 394); Dixon 
(Trans., 1892, 609), and Bertram {post, p. 643). 
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Isomerism is obviously impossible amongst compounds produced 
from thiocarbimides and secondary amines where all three radicles 
are identical. Where two are identical, two isomers can theoreti¬ 
cally be formed, whilst where all three differ, three isomeric forms 
are possible. Thus, assuming for the moment the resultant product 
to be constituted on the symmetrical type:— 

A. — 

I. CSNX + NHY, = , 

11. CSNT + NHXY = SC<^^y; 

or, if unsymmetrical— 

I. CSNX + NHY, 

II. CSNY + NHXY 

B. Symmetrical— 

I. XNCS + NHYZ = , 

II. YNCS + NHXZ = SC<^gY, 

III. ZNCS + NHXY = . 

If the type be unsymmetrical, three isomeric derivatives are simi¬ 
larly possible. 

A, Tri.substituted Thioureas Containing Two Different Radicles. 

Phenylthiocarhimide and Dirnethylamine, 

Molecular proportions of the above constituents wei*e separately 
dissolved in alcohol, and the solutions mixed; interaction rapidly 
took place with evolution of heat, and, on cooling, the whole solidified 
to a crystalline mass which, when drained and I'ecrystallised from 
alcohol, yielded long, white, pointed prisms melting at 134—135® 
(uncorr.) withont decomposition. 

* That the sulphur is not attached to a compound radicle in these substanoei 
is shown by the fact that, on desulphurisation by metals, a metallic sulphide, and 
not a mercaptide, is produced. 
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A sulphur determination showed the product to consist of the 
expected phenyldimethylthiourea. 

0‘2300 gram of substance, dried over sulphuric acid, yielded 
0*2934 gram BaS04. 

Calculated for 

C,,Hi 2N2S. Experiment. 

S. 17*79 per cent. 17*53 per cent. 

The substance is moderately soluble in boiling water, very sparingly 
in cold, very freely in hot alcohol, much less so in cold. 

Its aqueous solution is not desulphurised by boiling with an 
alkaline solution of lead. Silver nitrate gives no precipitate, but the 
mixture gradually blackens even Avhen cold, and after some time a 
very brilliant silver sulpliide mirror forms. With ammoniacal silver 
nitrate, a white, curdy precipitate falls; this is stable in the cold, and 
is only slowly blackened even on boiling. 

On boiling with aniline, the solid evolves dimethylamine, and the 
residue, on treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, yields a crystal¬ 
line mass consisting of thiocarbanilide :— 

CSN,II(CH3),-C6H5 + CeH^-Nllo = 

The compound above described is accordingly isomeric with Geb- 

hardt’s “symmetrical dimethylphenylthiourea, ^ 

*06115 

(Ber,^ 17 , 3037), obtained from methylthiocarbimide and methyl- 
aniline in the form of vitreous, transparent prisms melting at 114\ 
and decomposed by boiling aniline, with formation of methylamine, 
methylaniline, and thiocarbanilide. 

Attempts were made to obtain other analogous compounds, but 
unsuccessfully. Gebhardt (Btr,, 17 , 3038) records his failure to 
obtarin from diethylamiue and idienylthiocarbimide a phenyldiethyl- 
thiourca; I can corroborate his statements as regards the difficulty 
of obtaining a solid pi'oduct; in ray experiments hot, strong, alcoholic 
solutions were first employed, and later on dilute and strongly cooled ; 
the product being in every case a tenacious, uiicrystallisable oil. 

No better success attended the attempt to prepare an isomer from 
ethylthiocarbimide and ethylaniline; these substances failed to com¬ 
bine when heated together for three hours at 100°. Another hour’s 
heating at 130—135° somewhat deepened the colour of the mixture, 
which still smelt pungently of the unchanged thiocarbiniide; and 
after successive fruitless heatings at 155° and 160°, the temperature 
was raised for an hour to 230°, Complete decomposition was the 
result; the contents of the tube formed a blackish-red oil, whilst com- 
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bustible gas escaped on opening it, and this, as well as the oily 
residue, smelt strongly of mercaptan. 

B. Tri-substituted Thioureas Containing Three Different 

Radicles. 

As recorded in my paper on benzylic derivatives of thiocarbaraide 
{loc, cit.)^ methylthiocarbimide and benzylaniline yield a trisubstitu¬ 
tion derivative melting at 121°, whilst from benzylthiocarbimide and 
methylaniline a substance is obtained of the same ultimate composi¬ 
tion, but melting at 85°. Here the isomerism in two of the three 
possible cases is sufficiently obvious; but this was by no means the 
case where the corresponding etliylated compounds were concerned. 

From benzylthiocarbimide and ethylaniline on the one hand, and 
from ethylthiocarbimide and benzylaniline on the other, substances 
were obtained melting at 91°, agreeing in ultimate composition ; in the 
main, in reactions; and also in general appearance; the only point of 
distinction definitely noted being that the long prisms of the former 
were oblique, whilst those of the latter were somewhat broader, and 
rectangular. But no more material differences were observed, and 
under an ordinary, not very minute examination, the products might 
readily have passed for identical. 

A subsequent investigation has revealed the fact that, in spite of 
their close resemblance, these substances are really isomeric. 

Action of Ammonia on the BenzrjUhiooarbimide-Elhijlauiline Corn- 
pound, —The benzylthiocarbimide derivative was sealed up with a 
considerable excess of alcoholic ammonia, and heated for an hour at 
about 100°. On removal and exposure to air, the contents of the tube 
soon began to deposit rosettes of white needles; when the separation 
was complete, the latter were collected, recrystallised from alcohol, and 
examined. They were somewhat sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
insoluble in cold; slowly desulphurised by boiling with alkaline solu¬ 
tion of lead ; melted between 1G1° and 162°, and consisted obviously 
of benzylthiourea. Melting point of the latter (Trans., 1892, 553), 
161—162°. The filtrate from the original crop of needles, on further 
concentration by exposure to air, began to turn green, and, when 
poured into water, gave a precipitate consisting of oily drops, 
possessing the characteristic odour of ethylaniline. Under the 
action of alcoholic ammonia, therefore, the decomposition runs as 
follows :— 

CSNaH(C7H;)(C,H,)-0eH* + 

Action of Ammonia on the BthyltUooarUinide-Bemylanilim Com - 
^ound ,—On similarly heating the above ethylthiocarbimide deriratire 
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with alcoholic ammonia, it wajs scarcely attacked—a fact in itself 
sug’gestive of isomerism. Heating for four hours at 105—110° 
also failed to induce any material decomposition; this was effected, 
however, by heating for about an hotir at 125" ; at the end of this time 
the temperature was further pushed for a few minutes to 140°. The 
product was a brownish liquid, from which, on standing, no solid 
matter separated. Excess of water was then added, whereupon a 
brown oil was precipitated, and this, after standing for some hours, 
solidified. The solid product, when heated alongside another tube 
containing pure benzylaniline, and attached to the same thermometer, 
melted at the same temperafure as the latter, viz., 38*".* The aqueous 
liquid from which the oil had been separated was concentrated by 
evaporation, the brownish solid thus obtained"drained off, redissolved 
in water, treated with animal charcoal, and the filtrate allowed to 
crystallise slowly. Tufts of almost colourless needles were thus ob¬ 
tained, freely soluble in water and alcohol, moderately readily 
desulphurised by alkaline lead solution, and melting at 110—112°. 
An analysis was considered unnecessary, as the substance was evi¬ 
dently ethylthionrea (m. p. 113®). In this case, therefore, the action 
of alcohfjlic ammonia loads to a decomposition different from that 
previously described, thus :— 

csN,n(c,E,)(cji,yc,u, -h nh., = csx,H3-ca -h 

and the isomerism of this with the preceding compound is hence 
clearly established. 

It remained now to be learned, from further experiments, whether 
the third possible isomeric form of eth^dphenylbenzylthiourea would 
be produced under the conditions which might be expected to lead to 
its formation. 


Pheny11hiocarbimide and Ethijlhenzylamine, 

Etbylbenzylamine, prepared according to Kraft's method (Ber., 23, 
2781), by the action of benzyl chloride on ethylamine, was mixed, in 
ethereal solution, with phenylthioearbimide, and the mixture set 
aside. After a month, crystals began to appear, and rapidly formed, 
until at last the whole became solid. The product was broken up, 
drained on the filter-pump, washed with spirit, and tlie now colour¬ 
less residue dissolved in boiling alcohol ; from this, it separated, on 
cooling, in tufts of vitreous prisms, which, wdien seen in mass, were 
snow-white. 

The melting point ordinarily given for this compound, 32®, is too low. 

TOh. hXl, Q 
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A portion was dried over sulphuric acid, and the sulphur esti¬ 
mated. 

0*2115 gram of substance gave 0*1832 gram BaSOi. 

Calculated for 

CSN 3 H(C 6 H 6 )(C 3 H 6 )C 7 ll 7 . Experiment. 

S. 11*86 per cent. 11*90 per cent. 

Pheujlethylbenzylthiourea is very sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, insoluble in cold. It is apparently indefinitely soluble in 
boiling alcohol, though only moderately so in cold ; very freely in 
benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide; moderately in ether. 
Its melting point lies between 94^ and 95^. 

On the addition of silver nitrate to the alcoholic solution, no change 
appears to occur for a few seconds; then the mixture suddenly 
blackens. Ammoniacal silver nitrate throws down a white, curdy pre¬ 
cipitate, which is stable in the cold. On warming carefully, the pre¬ 
cipitate disappears, yielding a clear, colourless solution ; the latter, 
when heated to near its boiling point, decomposes with separation of 
silver sulphide. The substance is also gradually desulphurised by 
continued boiling with alkaline solution of lead. 

This compound is isomeric with the two preceding, and the sug¬ 
gestion of group mobility in these cases is therefore distinctly nega¬ 
tived ; for convenience of comparison, a short table is appended, 
showing the chief points of difference :— 



EtNCS + BzNHPh. 

BzNCS + KtNHPh. 

PhNCS + KtXJlBz. 

Melting point .... 

90 -6—91°. 

90-91°. 


Silver nitrate. 

Mixture slowly be¬ 
comes yellow, and i 
then reddish, and 
lastly black 

Mixture slowly be¬ 
comes grey, pass¬ 
ing gradually to 
black 

Mixture colourless 
for a few^ seconds, 
then suddenly 

blackens. 

Ammoniacal silver 
nitrate 

White, curdy pp., 
blackened at once 
on heatmg 

White, curdy pp. 
Mixture partly 
clears on heating, 
and becomes yel¬ 
low; then rapidly 
blackens 

White, curdy pp., 
dissolving on htsai- 
ing to colourless 
solution. Latter 
blackens only when 
heated to near its 
boiling point. 

Aik. lead solution . 

j Not desulphurised 

Not desulphurised 

Wlowly desulphur¬ 
ised. 

JMiikm of ammonia 

Yields C 7 H 7 NHPI 1 
+ CSNjHsfit 

Yields EtNHPh + 
€SNjH,C;H, 

— 
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With respect to the structure of these tri-substitated thioureas, it 
appears highly probable that they are unsymmetrical. For, in the 
first place, the fact that the thiocarbimide^s unite readily with 
secondary amines, but not with the tertiary, seems to point to a 
special function for the fourth hydrogen atom in the higher deriva¬ 
tives, which is somewhat difficult to reconcile with their symmetrical 
constitution. And, secondly, it has recently been shown by Bertram 
25, 57) that the basic substance produced by the addition of 
alkali to the compound of methyl iodide with methyl diphenylthio- 
urea (from phenylthiocarbiraide and rnethylaniline) yields, on 
treatment with carbon bisulphide, the methyl salt of inethylphenjl- 
dithiocarbamic a(dd, a substance which results equally from the action 

of carbon bisulphide on the compound 

tained by succc.ssive methylations of phenylthiourea. These intiu - 
actions are thus explained : — 


I. cs, + 


cJ:I.-n:c< 


N(CH3)-CJl5 

8-CH3 


II. (\s, + ch3-n:c< 


N(CH3)*(:6H5 

S-CH3 


CcH^ XCS 4- 

.N(CH3)-aiT, 

^S*CH3 

CHa-XCS + 

.NfCH3)-C,H5 


As the sulphur atom i.s knowm to be linked to the alkyl radicle 
introduced by the action of un alkylogen on the thioureas (fr>r a 
mercaptide is produce<l on desulphurisation of the product by ct*rtain 
metals), wdiilst in the isomeric forms produced by the interaction of 
amines with tliiocarbimides it is not so linked, the inference is 
strong that the raethyldiphenylthiourea above mentioned is of the 
form 




which, nnitinf? with methyl iodide, exchanges its SH hydrogen for 
the methyl group to yield the compound formulated in equation I. 

The interaetions leading to the formation of the isomeric ethyl- 
phenylbenzylthioureas may, therefore, be expressed as follows:— 

I. C.H.-NCS + C.H.-NH-CH./C,H, = 


II. C.H.-CH,-NCS + C,H»-NH-C,H, = 

C,eo-CH/N:C 

2 Q 2 
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III. C,H»-NCS + = 

It may here be mentioned that Bertram obtained, by twice 
methylating phenylthiourea, a compound to which he assigns the 

formula CgHs latter is a faintly yellow, basic 

oil, and is hence isomeric with Gebhnrdt's methylmethylphenylthio- 
urea (m. p. 114°) and the phenyldimethylthiourea (ra. p. 135"), which 
I have described above. The formation of these substances may be 
thus represented:— 

I. CH^-NCS + CH 3 -NH-C,Hs = , and 

II. CeH^-NCS + (CH.XNH = 

Experiments were also conducted with a view to investigate the 
methylethylphenyl series, but, owing to the failure, after repeated 
trial, to obtain from ethylthiocarbimide and methylaniline a solid 
product, they were abandoned. Gebbardt’s mi thylethylphenyl com¬ 
pound (J5er., 17 , 3037) was, however, incidentally produced:— 

CHs-XCS + CA-NH-C,H,= CH3N:C<g , 

and to his description the following may be added :— 

The substance is insoluble in water, and crystallises slowly from 
alcohol (in which, as he notes, it is extremely soluble) in very large, 
vitreous rhonibohedra; these, after recrystallisation, were obtained 
quite colourless, and melted at 67—(38", On the addition of silver 
nitrate to the alcoholic solution, the mixture blackens instantly, and 
if it be then heated, a mirror forms; w^ith the ammoniacal nitrate, 
a yellow coloration is produced, slowly changing, first to crimson-reKi, 
and passing on then, through deep red, to black. But the solution 
is not desulphurised, even by prolonged boiling with moderately dilute 
alkaline lead tartrate. 

Chemical Laboratory^ 

Queens College^ Cork, 

* By the 8ucce6»iv6 introduction of one of the three radicles into the SH group, 
no lote than bix additional isoinerd are poasibie. 
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L .—Action of Bromine on Allylthiocarbimide. 

By Augustus E. Dixon, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s 

College, Cork. 

Chemical literature contains but few references to the action of 
bitimine on thiocarViiniides : no investigation as to its action on the 
pai*affinoid thiocarbimides appears to have been recorded; whilst in 
the aromatic class the phenyl and paratolyl comf>ounds alone have 
been examined, and even with regard to phenylthiocarbimide, 
different observers are not agreed. Acconiing to Pjx)skauer and Sell 
(Ber., 9 , 1262), these substances interact to form a deep, orange-red, 
solid dibromide, according to the equation:— 

CeH^-NC-SBr 

SCJIa-NCS + 2Br = >S -h C^H.-NC. 

CeH^-NC-SBr 

Helmers (2?er., 20 , 788), though follow'ing their directions, failetl 
to corroborate this statement, the product obtained by him being a 
solid dibromo-addition compound, C«Hft‘NC 8 ,Br 2 , which, on exposiu-e 
to air, loses bromine, yielding Cetli’NCSjBr or (C 6 H 6 ’NCS) 2 .Bro. 
From paratolylthiocarbimide, a corresponding unstable derivative, 
CNH 7 *NCS,Br 3 , was obtained. 

Concerning its action upon allylthiocarbimide, the only fact which 
seems to have been recorded is that by Aschoff {J.pr. Chem,^ 4 , 614), 
to the effect that on tlie addition of brnmine, frothing and evolution 
of heat occur, a brown resin being [produced, nearly insoluble in 
water; the solution contains sulphuric and hydrobromic acids. In 
FVoskauer and Sells paper (Zoc. cit.) it is mentioned that by com¬ 
bining bromine with ethyl- and allyl-thiocarbimides respectively, 
Hubstaiices are produced similar to that mentioned above, but no 
experimental evidence in support of this statement is adduced, nor in 
fact are any data whatever given. 

Cousideriug, however, tlie readiness with which bromine attaclies 
itself to the allyl group, it seemed probable that it would unite with 
oil of mustard to form a dil>i*omopropy I thiocarbimide, thus:— 

CH 3 ;CH>CH 2 -NCS -b 2Br = CH,BrCHBi-CH./NCS. 

An experimental investigation was therefore undertaken in order 
to test the correctness, or otherwise, of this view; the results are 
stated below. 

In the earlier experiments, dry air was caused to bubble through 
a wash-bottle containing bromine, the escaping vapours being led 
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thence into a chloroform solution of allylthiocarbitnide, kept cold by 
means of a freezing mixture. Subsequent experiment, however, 
showed that the desired combination can be equally well effected by 
bringing solutions of the constituents together: the following method 
of operating was found to give the best result. 

Allylthiocarbimide was dissolved in about six times its own volume 
of chloroform, the containing vessel surrounded by a freezing mixture 
(hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate), and a molecular proportion 
of bromine, also well diluted with chloroform, and similarly cooled, 
allowed to pass in drop by drop from a tap-funnel. The bromine 
must bo added very gradually, and with constant agitation of the 
tliiocarbimide solution, or else the mixture soon becomes turbid from 
separation of a pasty substance; even when operating in the manner 
described, a small quantity of reddish, tenacious, unstable oil was 
produced. 

As soon as the bromine came in contact with the mustard oil, a 
yellowish-red coloration appeared, which did not sensibly deepen as 
the addition was continued. The bromine was immediately and 
completely absorbed, and when the process was at an end, the mix¬ 
ture possessed scai'cely any odour save that of the chloroform used as 
solvent. The solution was now decanted from a little oily matter, 
and most of the chloroform distilled off on the water-bath. A little 
fuming was noticeable during this process, and the distillate contained 
a small quantity of liydrobromic acid. 

The residue, a bright-yellow oil, w^as steam-distilled ; first some 
chloroform w^as rapidly driven off, then a fcw^ drops of liquid posse.s- 
sing a sharp, pungent odour, and consisting substantially of un¬ 
changed allylthiocarbimide, after which a heavy, strongly refractive 
oil came slowly over, leaving a trifling quantity of dull-brown semi¬ 
solid residue in the distilling flask. The aqueous contents of the latter 
gave a faint reaction for sulphuric acid. 

The oily product was extracted with pure ether, the latter quickly 
distilled off on the water-bath, and the residue freed from water by 
standing in contact with calcium chloride. Qualitative examination 
sliow'ed that it contained nitrogen, bromine, and sulphur. A portion 
was heated for a short time* at lOO"", allowed to cool in a vacuum, 
and analysed. 

0 2310 gram of substance gave ll’C c.c. moist nitrogen, measured 
at 16*5® and 750*5 mm. 

0*8137 gram of substance oxidised by somewhat diluted nitric acid, 
in presence of AgNOa, gave 1*1638 gram AgBr. 

Over-long heating must be avoided, for the dry substance soon begins to 
deconq>ose, giving off fumes of hydrogen bromide. 
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The filtrate from above yielded 0*706 gram BaSOi- 

0*9514 gram of substance yielded 0 8298 gram BaSO^. 

These results indicate a dibromo-addition product of allylthio- 
carbimide:— 


Calculatod for 

CaHsBrjNCS. Experiment. 

N. 5*42 per cent. 5*76 per cent. 

Br. 61*71 ,, 60*86 „ 

S. 12*87 ,, 11*98 .. 11*99 per cent. 


The yield, measured only in a single case, amounted to 70 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

When freshly distilled, the oil is almost colourless, but on drying, 
becomes yellowish, and on heating to expel the last traces of dis¬ 
solved ether, the colour deepens to a golden yellow. It has a faint, 
thiooarbimidic odour, which, on war?ning, becomes pungent and 
irritating ; the alcoholii* solution has a burning taste. At 17^/17'’, tlie 
sp. gr. was found to be 1*9712. 

The substance is practically insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
strong alcohol, but the amount taken up rapidly diminislies if a more 
hydrous alcohol be employed ; it is freely miscible with ether, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene. 

When treat(Kl with a few drops of neutral or ammoniacal silver 
nitrate, no precipitate forms; but the mixture blackens slowly in the 
iMild or at once on warming. Alkaline solution of lead or freshly 
precipitated mercuric hydroxide de>ulpliiirises it readily on gentle 
lieating. 

In the cold, the suVistance is quite stable, a specimen kept for 
nearly a year showing no sign of alteration ; in this respect, there¬ 
fore, it presents a marked contrast to the unstiible com[)ou]ids ob¬ 
tained by the (!oinbinutioii of bromine with phenyl- and paratolyl- 
thiocarbimides. Its properties, in faet, point clearly to its being a 
thiocarbimide (ddiromopropyltliiocarbimide), and any possible doubt 
with regard to this is removed by a study of its action on aniline 
{vide tufra). 

On distillation (at atmospheric pressure) the oil darkens, effervesces, 
and is completely decomposed : hydrogen bromide and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are evolved, a smell resembling that of diallyl sulphide is 
produced, a trace of white, pasty solid adheres to the wall of the 
condensing tube, and a carbonaceous residue is left in the distilling 
flask. 

If bromine be directly added to allyltliiocarbimide rather violent 
action occurs ; the bromine is at once decolorised, and the product 
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Beparates into two layers. The tipper is colourless, and when poured 
into water, yields a milky emuUioa, the clear hltrate from which con¬ 
tains much sulphuric and hydrobromic acids. The lower is reddish- 
yellow, and consists of the above-described brominated thiocai’bimide 
in an impure condition. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen ,—When treated with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid the oil slowly dissolved; the escaping gas smelt faintly 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, and blackened “ load paper.” When the 
action was complete, ejicess of potash was added, and the mixtuie 
distilled. A strongly alkaline, unpleasantly smelling liquid came 
over, w'hich, on the addition of hydrocldoric and platinic chloride, 
gave a yellow precipitate. The substance w^as presumably propyl¬ 
amine, but owing to want of material it was not examined in detail. 

Action of Ammonia .—This could, theoretically, give rise to the for¬ 
mation of a dibromopropylthiourea, CHaBr*CHBrCH2*N!C<^^^ 

Paal and Heupel (Ber., 24, 3039), however, found that by the action 
of dibromopi-opylaraine hydrobromide on potassium thiocyanate, “a 
thick, colourless syrup was produced, from which nothing crystallis- 
able could be obtained.” On similarly attempting to combine dibromo- 
propylthiocarbimide with alcoholic ammonia, ammonium bromide 
was formed together with a smeary, tenacious, basic syrup, which 
could not be obtained sufficiently pure for analysis. Better success 
attended the use of aniline. 

Adion of Anilme .—This substance was caused to act on the thio- 
carbimide with the view, if possible, of obtaining dibi^omopi'opyl- 

ui,* po/NH CH^-CHBrCH^Br r, . 

phenylthiourea, . It has been shown, 

however, by Gabriel and others (see Gabriel, Ber.^ 22, 1140; Prager, 
ihid.^ 22, 2992; Hirsch, thid., 23, 964; Avenarius, 24,260); 
that certain mono- and di-substituted thioureas containing mono- 
brominated paraffin radicles very readily undergo change into basic 
substances by loss of the elements of hydrogen bromide; and for this 
reason it seemed somewhat impi-obable that the substance formulated 
above would be obtained as such. The mechanism in the case of 
mono-substitution derivatives is explained ae follows:—When, for 
ejcample, /3-bromopropylamine is combined with potassium thiocyanate, 
the resultant is probably a brominated thiourea, CSN 2 H 8 '(J 8 H 4 Br, 
which, losing hydrogen bromide, yields the ring compound 

CH»-CH-S 
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a tsnbstanoe ■which can also be prepared fram allylthiourea itself by 
heating? it with hydrobromic (or hydrochloric) acid :— 

I. CSN,H 3 -CH*-CH:CH, + HBr = CSN^Ha-CH/CHBi-Ces. 

II. CSNjHj-CHj-CHBi-CHs = HBr + >C;NH. 

Oxl2*i\ il 

It is admitted that though the above formula appears the most 

CH *CH. • S 

probable, the structui-e may possibly be ’ i ; and in 

the case of substitution products the latter has been established by 
Prager (loc, cit,) for aromatic, and by Avenarius (loc. cit.) for alkyl 
(lerivatives. Thus from allylphenyJthiourea “ w-phenylpropylene- 

CH *C/hL • S 

■^-thiourea was obtained, 

Oxi2*JN 

By the combination, therefore, of dibromopropylthiocarbimide with 
aniline, it might be expected that dibromopropylphenyltliiourea would 
only occur as an intermediate product from which, by loss of hydrogen 
bromide, a brominated derivative of w-phenylpi-opylene-Y'-thiourea 
should result:— 


CH 2 Br 


HBr + CHBr<pH.-S>C-XHC,H;, 
0 JlI 2* N 


or possibly the second bromine atom might also be removed. The 
exfieriment was carried out as follows :— 

Theot'etical quantities of base and ihiocarbimide were dissolved in 
alcohol,* and tlie solutions mixed. No perceptible rise of temperature 
occurred; the solution was therefore heated to its boiling point, 
whereupon it became f)ink, and the odour of its constituents was lost. 
On evaporating the solvent at a gentle heat, a pinkish-red liquid was 
obtained, which became syrupy on coolirjg : this was dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid (in w'hich it is very freely soluble), and the 
solution ti^ated with excess of caustic potash ; a heavy, dark -brown, 
sticky oil mixed with a little solid matter pi^cipitated at once. The 
oil was drawn off, and after some days began to solidify; when soliu, 
the mass was broken up and twice recrystallised from alcohol. The 
substance was thus obtained in tufts of pure white crystals melting; 
between 103** and 104® (uncorr.). Analysis gave the following 
data:— 

* If the constituent# b© directly mixed, violent action occura, and the product is 
a dckp-red, tenacious mass. 
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0‘3143 gram of substance gave 0 2213 gram AgBr and 0'2795 gram 
BaSOi. 

01208 gram of substance gave 10'8 c.c. moist nitrogen, measured 
at 18“ and 762‘5 mm. 

These results are in accordance with the formula CioHjiBrNjS :— 


N. 

Br .. .f.... 
S. 


Calculated. 
10*32 per cent. 
29*38 
11-78 


Experiuieut.' 

10*40 per cent. 
29*96 

1222 „ 


and the formation of the compound may be thus represented 


CHaBr-CHBr-Ca/NCS + = 

.NH-CH./CHBrCH2Br 


Dibromopropylphenylthiourea is, however, not obtained as such 
under the above conditions : a molecule of hydrogen bromide splits 
off, leaving CioHuBrN 2 S. 

Since the bromine atom in the 7 -position is more (‘asily removable 
than that in the /i-positiou (see Paal, Ber.^ 24, 4253), it may be as¬ 
sumed, at least provisionally, that tlie former is eliminated (see also 
Andreaseh, Mcmatsh,^ 5, 33), and the structure of the compound 

OH *N 

represented thus :—CHBr<^Qu‘^, g^C’NH*C 6 H 5 , that is, a bromin- 

ated phenyl dei-ivative of Gabriel and Lauers (I?cr., 23, 94), “tri¬ 
methylene-Yr-thiourea.” 

It may here be noted that the above behaviour of a halogen deriva* 
five of a thiocarbimide under the influence of bases is not exceptional. 
V. Hofmann obtained (Ber,, 12, 1130) by the action of aniline on 
chlorphenylthiocarbimide a halogen-free substance, Anilidosenfol^'' 
which, on further examination (ibid.y 13, 20), proved to be a eom- 

N 

pound of the form C 6 H 4 <;]g^C’NH*C 6 H 5 ; this case is a parallel, 

in the aromatic class, to the one described, 

w-Phenylbromotrimelhylene-Y^-thiourea is insoluble in water, freely 
soluble in hot alcohol, moderately in cold. Its alcoholic solution, on 
the addition of ammoniacal silver nitrate, yields no precipitate; 
neither is it desulphurised by ordinary treatment with alkaline lead 
solution: the latter mixture blackens only when boiled down almost 
to dryness. 

Chemical Lahorafori/y 

Queen^s College^ Corh. 
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LI.— Estimation of Slag in Wrought Iron. 

By A. E. Baebovvs, Student in the Metallurgical Laboratory, Mason 
College, and Thomas Turner. 

In recent coramimications on the manufacture of wrought iron (Journ. 
Iron and Steel Inst.^ 18iU, and Proceedings S. Staff, Inst. Iro7i and 
Sfe(d Works Managers,, 1892), one of us has drawn attention to 
the fact, long known by pmctical men, that pig iron comparatively 
rich in elements such as carbon, silicon, and phosphorus yields a 
greater weight of puddled iron than is olitaincd when pig iron of 
greater chemical purity is em]>loyed. This increased yield is due to 
the reducing action of the nonmetallic elements on the oxidising 
fettling and slag of the furnace. Ihit it is also noticed that puddled 
iron made from impure ]>igs loses more in weight when reheated and 
rolled into merchant iron than is the case with puddled iron made 
from pure materials. It has, therefore, been suggested that part, if 
not the whole, of the increase of Wfught noticed in the first instance is 
due to the presence of an excess of intermingled slag in the case of 
iron made from impure or ‘‘common’’ pigs. The object of the 
present emjuiry was to determine, if possible, the condition in wliieh 
the impurities exist in the case of the respective varieties of wrought 
iron. 

Fur the purpose of tins enquiry, four special pi*eparations of 
wrought iron were made at the Bloomfield Iron Works, Staffordshire, 
with which one of us is connected. The samjiles were [)repare(l in 
the ordinary course of business in order to as neai-ly as possible 
represent what actually occurs in ju-aetiee ; but a mixture of east iron 
of known composition was employed, and the ordinary process of 
rolling was modified so as to avoid the admixture of other iron. 

In the first case, the furnace was fettled as usual for “ best” iron, 
and a charge of Staffordshire “all mine” {)ig iron of the usual weight 
(4 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lbs.) was puddled by an experienced workman in the 
ordinary manner. The product, afterwards referred to as “best 
puddled bar,” was cut up, reheated, and roiled into medium thick 
sheet, without the addition of any scrap iron in the pile. This gave 
the sample of “best sheet iron ” for subsequent examination. 

For the common ” iron, a sj>ecial mixture of Staffordshire “ part 
mine” and Northamptonshire pig iron was employed, the usual 
fettling for this class of iron was used, and the products were 
“ common paddled bar ” and (after reheating and rolling as before 
without adding scrap) “ common hheet iron.” 
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The charge for “ best ” iron woald contain not more than 0’5 per 
cent, of phosphorus and 1*5 per cent, of silicon, whilst for “ common ’’ 
iron the phosphorus would amount to 1*75 per cent., and the silicon 
to about 2*5 per cent. The average yield of the best iron, as de¬ 
duced from regular weighings at the works, was 4 cwt. 0 qr. 17 lbs., 
while the yield of common iron was 4 cwt. 1 qr. 17 lbs., showing 
a difference of 28 lbs. or 5*7 per cent, in favour of the common 
iron. The loss in reheating the two varieties of puddled bar and 
rolling down into sheets, as deduced from rolling of rough sheets 
over a lengthened period, was between 1 and 1*5 per cent, in favour of 
the best ii*on ; the net result being about 4*5 per cent, in favour of 
the common iron, as obtained from weighings at the works. These 
results do not support the view that iron made from impure pigs 
retains any considerable quantity of slag over and above that retained 
by metal made from pare materials. 

The samples were examined as to their content of carbon, silicon, 
and phosphorus, which are the important constituents for the 
purpose of this enquiry. The average of a number of closely con¬ 
cordant experiments was as follows :— 



Best. 

Conmion. 

1 

Puddled bar. 

Sheet. 

Puddled bar. 

Sheet. 

Carbon.. 

0*06 j 

0*035 

0*045 

— 

Silicon. 

0-228 1 

0 168 

0 275 


Phosphorus. 

0 -178 

0*175 

0-589 

0-390 


From these numbers it will be seen that the common iron contained 
slightly less carbon, rather more silicon, and much more phosphorus 
than the best. The silicon and phosphorus taken together amounted to 
0*406 in the best iron and 0*864 in the common, or more than double 
as much in one case as in the other, whilst the loss in i^heating and 
rolling was 0*063 and 0*253 per cent, respectively. So far as we ai'e 
aware, it is not possible from the chemical analysis to calculate the 
amount of slag lost during reheating. Thus, if the loss of silicon in 
common iron, that is, 0*054 per cent., be calculated into slag on the 
assumption that tap cinder contains at least one-eighth of its weight 
of SiOs, the loss of slag would be 0*92 per cent.; whilst calculating 
from the phosphorus lost, namely, 0*199 per cent., end remembering 
that the final cinder usually contains only about one-fiftieth of its 
weight of phosphorus, the weight of slag lost would be 9*95 per cent. 
The one result is thus ten times as great as the other. 
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The loss of silicon was practically identical in the two samples 
on reheating?, being 0*06 per cent, with the best iron and 0*054 in the 
common. On the other hand, the phosphoras was reduced 0*199 per 
cent, in the common iron, and only 0*003 per cent, in the best. If 
this difference of phosphorus, 0*196 per cent., be assumed to be 
eliminated as phosphate with the formulrt Fea(P 04 )n, it would corre- 
spond to an additional loss for common iron of 1*13 per cent., which 
agrees so well with that actually observed in practice as to justify 
the suggestion that the extra loss is due not to the elimination of 
a greater quantity of slag corresponding to tap cinder, but to the 
separation of phosphate of iron approaching in composition to ferrous 
phosphate. 

In order to settle, if possible, the exact nature of the changes 
which take place during the conversion of puddled bar into finished 
imn, we conducted a number of experiments on the estimation of 
slag, and of this more strictly chemical subject the rest of our paper 
will treat. This estimation is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
slag usually consists of easily decompo.sable silicates which are 
attacked by very dilute mineral acids, and even, as Eggertz has 
shown, by organic acids. The great difficulty, therefore, has been to 
obtain a solvent for (he metal which shall leave the slag unattacked. 

In 1872 Mr. Snelus (Journ. Iron and Steel Institute, 1872, 258), 
after attempting a mechanical sepamtion of slag from wrought iron, 
calculated the amount of slag from the amount of titanium left in 
the finished iron. In this case the original metal was free from 
titanium, but the fettling and slag contained a considerable proportion. 
An estimation was also made by remelting puddled bar in a plum¬ 
bago crucible in a Siemens* furnace and noting the loss of weight. 
Such methods were, howevt^r, as Mr. Snelus was liimself careful to 
explain, oiily used for w^ant of a b<^tter process, and could but yield 
uncertain results. 

In a previous paper (Trans,, 45, 262), one of ns has given an account 
of some determinations of slag in cast iron by means of the chlorine 
process originally suggested by Wobler. It was natural, therefore, 
that we should, iu the first place, apply the same convenient process 
to wrought iron, especially as the method is recommended by Blair 
in his recent excellent book, The Chemical Analysis of Iron, p. 71, 
where a detailed description of the analysis is given. A more con¬ 
venient, and in some respects a more accurate, modification is also 
given by one of us in the paper above mentioned. 

We wei'e, however, surprised to find, on performing the analysis, 
that the slag obtained by this method varied in colour from bright 
red to nearly white, according to whether the volatilisation of the iron 
was rapidly or slowly performed, and we never, on any occasion, 
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obtained a residue of the characteristic dark-grey colour of the tap¬ 
pings obtained when the puddled ball is removed from the furnace in 
puddling. The weight of residue obtained also varied considerably, 
and it was only by working in precisely the same way, in difierenfe 
analyses, that the results bore any resemblance to each other. The 
following figures give the mean values of the numbers we ultimately 
adopted :— 



Best. 

Common. 

Bar. Slag per cent. 

1 *85 

2-27 

Sheet. Slag per cent. 

i 1 *4(5 

1 -97 

Lobs... 

0 *89 

0*30 


Farther experiments were now undertaken to determine the (‘aiise 
of the untrustw^orthy character of these results. 

Half a gram of finely-powdered slag, separated from the puddled 
ball during manufacture, and presumably the same as that in the 
ball itself, was heated in a stream of purified chlorine just as in per¬ 
forming an actual analysis, the ol)ject being to ascertain wliether the 
slag was attacked by chlorine. On raising the temperature to a low- 
red heat, a very marked action occurred, and ferric chloi'ide was rapidly 
volatilised. In a few moments the reaction nearly ceased, and, on 
cooling and examining the tube, the sample was found to have lost 
considerably in weight, while the residue was red or purple in colour, 
and the whole of the iron was converted into the ferric condition. 
On replacing the boat in the tube, and continuing heating at the 
same temperature, scarcely any action was observed ; but on raising 
the temperature to full redness, the whole of the iron was gradually 
volatilised, and a nearly white residue, which was only 2fi per cent, 
by weight cf the original slag, remained. A ssimple of powdered 
blast furnace slag from the Clarence Iron Works, on the other hand, 
when heated in a similar manner, was not attacked by chlorine, and 
even after prolonged heating it was found that 0*5 gram of slag had 
only increased in weight to 0 5008 gram. These experiments appa¬ 
rently showed that the chlorine process was quite trustworthy for the 
determination of slag in cast iron, for which purpose it had been pre¬ 
viously employed by one of us, although for some reason the process 
was nnsuited for slags containing any considerable proportion of 
ferrous oxide. 

As it was suggested that the action observed might be due to 
hydrogen chloride present in the chlorine, the apparatus was at this 
stage overhauled so as to ensure the removal of all but a minute 
trace of hydrogen chloride, but the result was not at all affected by 
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this alteration; and the sharpness, we might almost say the violence, 
of the action precludes the suggestion that it is due to the influence 
of a minute trace of impurity. It was also proved that tap cinder, 
when heated in a current of hydrogen chloride, was not attacked ex¬ 
cept at a high temperature, and then a beautiful snblimate of ferrous 
chloride, in the form of pearly-w'bite flakes, was obtained. 

As we w ere unprepared to find that an oxidised compound of iron 
should be attacked by chlorine in this manner, and as we do not re¬ 
member to have seen any observation of a similar character, wc 
endeavoured to determine the nature of the reaction which took 
place. For this purpose a large number of iron ores were examined, 
including hydrated aud anhydrous peroxides, magnetites, and carb¬ 
onates. The ores consisting of ferric oxide did not exhibit the first 
reaction at a low temperature, but with prolonged heating to a high 
temperature in a current of chlorine, the iron w^as very slowly 
volatilised as ferric chloride. On the other liand, all the compounds 
containing iron in the ferrous condition gave a copious sublimate of 
ferric chloiide w hen heated to very low' redness in chlorine, and the 
residue in the boat was coinpleUdy converted itito the ferric condition. 
The residue contained no iron salts soluble in w ater. Afterw^ards, with 
higher temperature and longer heating, the other reaction was noticed. 
But as some differences were observed in the behaviour of the natural 
materials from various sources, it was thouglit advisable to study the 
action further with some samples of tap cinder, as being more nearly 
like the slag under exaraination. 

Six samples of tap cinder of knowm composition w'ere selected for 
examination ; in each case, half a gram of the sample was used in the 
experiment, and the material was heated in chlorine in a porcelain 
boat, at a low^-red heat, until the first sharp reaction w^as completed. 

The results obtained are given in the following table, and the 
theoretical loss is calculated according to the equation— 

3FeO = Fc^Oa -f Fe, 

the iron being volatilised as FeCh after combination w ith chlorine. 


Expt. 

FeO in slag. 

Weight 

taken. 

Residue ob¬ 
tained. 

Percentage loss. 

Found. 

Theory. 

1 

69-88 

0-6 

0-4200 

15-88 

15*55 

2 

69*91 

0-5 

0-4217 

15 *60 

15*58 

8 

68-96 

0-6 

0-4108 

10 *04 

16 (53 

4 

64-86 

0-6 

0 *4191 

10*18 

16*86 

5 

67-46 

0-6 

0 4093 

18*14 

17*54 


66-46 

0-6 

0*406 

19-00 

17 ‘79 
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When it is remembered that if the temperattire be unduly hi^rh 
during the combustion, the second action, leading to loss of ferric 
oxide, begins to be manifested, and also that tap cinder is apt to 
contain a little metallic iron, in spite of efPorts to separate this 
during the preparation of the sample, we think that the above re¬ 
sults fully justify the equation given. It may, perhaps, be well to 
point out that the equation 

4FeO = Fe 304 + Fe 

would require a loss of only 11*58 per cent, in sample 1 against 
15*88 per cent, observed. The residue, also, is not attracted by a 
magnet, and is red or purple in colour. 

The equation just given is similar to that representing the action 
observed by Deville (Compt, rend., 53, 199), who obtained magnetic 
oxide by passing a slow stream of hydrogen chloride over ferrous 
oxide : in the case of chlorine, however, the action is apparently of a 
different character. 


Sodium Copper Chloride Method. 

As the chlorine process was thus proved to yield results which are 
low and irregular, we conducted a number of experiments with the 
ob*;ect of extracting the iron by means of a solution of sodium copper 
chloride, siicli as is used for the determination of carbon in iron and 
steel; this solution is prepared from copper sulphate and sodium 
chloride as p’^eviously described by one of us (Chem. News, 62, 16). 
The determination is rendered difficult by the fact that the precipi¬ 
tated copper produced in the first instance is only very slowly soluble 
in the cold neutral solution ; but on heating the liquid, or allowing it to 
stand, a copious, basic iron precipitate is obtained, while the addition 
of even diluted acids causes partial decomposition of the slag. We 
have tried the use of neutral and acid citrates and tartrates to pre¬ 
vent this precipitation, but with little success. 

We have, however, met with considerable success by adding about 
50 c.c. of the solution to a gram of the finely-divided sample, and 
allowing it to stand, with occasional stirring, for about half an hour 
in the cold. By this means a perfectly clear solution is obtained, and 
most of the iron passes into solution. The liquid is filtered, and the 
residue, after being washed by decantation, is treated with repeated 
small quantities of the cold solvent, and the precipitated copper is 
broken up and continually stinted with a glass rod until, ultimately, 
all is dissolved. The liquid is then filtered and the precipitate 
washed on to a small, ashless filter paper, dried, ignited, and weighed. 
The first filter paper wo have always found retains too mnch copper 
and iron salts in the tissue to allow of its being used in the ordinary 
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way, and any acid used for washing the paper would decompose the 
slag. The residue readily washes oflF, and is obtained in the form of 
small, black, or nearly black, particles, with all the appearance of 
slag. 

Tlie resalt of our examination of the four samples prepared for these 
experiments is as follows : — 



Rest. 

I 

Common. 


Bar. ! Sheet. 

Bur. 

Sheet. 

Slag por cent. 

3*8.3 : 2*58 

.3 *85 

2*85 

Lose. 

1 *25 per cent. 

1 ‘00 per cent. 


We have not yet had sufficient experience with the method to 
speak definitely of its accuraey as compared with Eggertz’s iodine 
method or other processes. W'e have, however, subjected two samples 
of tap cinder to the same treatment and found them to be apparently 
unattacked by the solvent, and to increase in weight ultimately by 
5*69 and 5*66 per cent, respectively. Tliis increase of weight is due 
to oxidation of the ferrous compound during the igni tion of the I'esidue. 
The above results ai*e, therefore, slightly too high, and if the method 
were regularly usetl, a deduction of about 5 per cent, for oxidation 
might be made, or the determination carried out on a weighed filter. 
We may add that the slag obtained from the samples of wTought 
iron exactly resembled the residue obtained from tap cinder ; and 
this, together with tlie character of the r(‘sult8 themselves, leads us 
to consider them approximately corre<*t. It will also be observed that, 
the results of the determinations by the chlorine process, though all 
necessarily low, jis previ(»usly explaiiKnl, ait> in the same order as 
those obtained by the chopper sodium chloride solution. 

The experiments appear to ns to prove that the actual weight of 
slag in best and common iron is, for practical purposes, identical, and 
that the difference in yield in the puddling furnace and on reheating 
is not duo to variations in the total weight of slag in the puddled bar 
or finished irons. 

The amount of total phosphorus retained by the crude iron 
appears to have a more direct influence on the loss in reheating 
than the proportion of slag, and we are inclined to believe that more 
information i« obtained by the ordinary analysis of the samples than 
by the separate determination of the slag. 
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LII.— Studies on Isomeric Change. No. IV. Halogen Derivatives of 

Quinone. Part I. 

By Arthur R. Ling. 

The following work, an account of which I have now the honour of 
presenting to the Chemical Society, had for its primary object the 
study of isomeric change, in extension of my previously-published 
observations on this phenomenon (Trans., 1887, 51 , 147 and 782; 
1889, 55 , 583). During its progress, however, I have had occasion 
to examine all the known chloro-, bromo-, and chlorobromo-deriva- 
tives of quinone, and I can, for the most part, confirm the observations 
of other chemists as to their properties; in cases where this is not 
so, or in which I have improved the methods of preparing these deri¬ 
vatives, I have given my experiments in detail- Several new halogen 
derivatives of quinone will be described. 

Paradichloroquinone. —This compound was prepared as described 
by Hantzsch and Schniter (Per., 20 , 2279) by treating quinone twice 
with concentrated (fuming) hydrochloric acid, and oxidising after 
each treatment. It may also be prepared by the following method, 
which, if it does not give quite as large a yield, has the advantage of 
being much more rapid :—Finely-pulverised quinol (50 grams) is 
suspended in concentrated hydrochloric acid (250 c.c.), specially pre¬ 
pared by saturating the ordinary concentrated acid witli hydrogen 
chloride at 0°, and coarsely-pulverised potassium chlorate (37 grams, 
equivalent to 2 mols. of chlorine) is gradually added. Experiment 
has proved that the product is the same, whether the addition of the 
chlorate extends over one hour or eight hours; the temperature is 
kept at about 80°. The product is placed aside for about 12 hours, 
at the end of which time it has the appearance of a semi-solid, pulpy 
mass of crystals. The liquid portion is then drained off by means of 
the air-pump, and the crystals washed witli cold water to remove 
potassium chloride, &c.; the paradichloroquinol which remains is almost 
pure, and, after crystallisation from boiling water, melts constantly 
at 172°. To obtain the quinone, the crude, moist quinol is suspended 
in dilute sulphuric acid, oxidised carefully with potassium dichromate, 
the product washed with water, dried, and finally washed with ether, 
when almost pure paradichloroquinone, weighing 25—30 grams and 
melting at 158—1G0°, remains; after crystallisation from alcohol, it 
melts at 161°. Analysis:— 

0 3039 gram of substance gave 0’4941 gram AgCl, 
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Calculated. 

C 6 H 3 CI 2 O 2 . Found, 

Cl. 40*11 per cent. 40*20 per cent. 

The aqueous mother liquor and washings from the crude quinol 
contain, besides potassium chloride, monochloroquinol, which was 
identified by its melting point and that of the quinono obtained by 
oxidising it, and by analysis. Other compounds are present, and as 
a considerable amount of this bye-product has been collected from 
numerous experiments, I intend to make a complete examination of 
it. 

Meiadicliloroqitinone .—This compound is obtained in small quantity 
by adding trichlorophenol to nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), cooled in a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt, but the yield is augmented by the 
following modification :—Trichlorophenol (25 grams) is dissolved in 
alcohol (100 c.c.), the solution cooled in a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt, and nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) (50 grams), also cooled, gmdu- 
ally dropped in, the alcoholic solution being kept in agitation 
meanwhile ; after about two hours, metadichloroquinone separates in 
yellow needles, and when crystallised from alcohol, weighs at most 
10 grams, and melts at 121°, The alcoholic filtrate, when carefully 
added to water, yields a red, varnish-like substance, which becomes 
semi-solid after a time, and is free from nitrophenol, but attempts to 
isolate pure substances from it have hitherto been unsuccessful. The 
best method of preparing metadichloroquinone is that devised by 
Kelirmann and Tiesler (/. pr. Chein. [2], 40, 480) by the action of 
chromic acid on trichlorophenol dissolved in glacial acetic acid. The 
product obtained by this method is free from resinous substances, but 
is not exclusively metadichloroquinone, as stated by Kehrmann and 
Tiesler; in the crude state it consists of yellow, microscopic needles, 
iind melts at 115—120°. This is suspended in water (10 parts) at 
70°, and after passing a current of sulphurous anhydride through 
the mixture for 10 minutes, the solution is filtered from the undis¬ 
solved, black, nodular particles (see below), and the filtrate allowed 
to remain ; metadichloroquinol separates after a while in colourless 
needles, of molting point 159—160°, and a further quantity may be 
obtained by evaporating the filtrate. After purification, metadichloro- 
•quinol melts at 164°, as stated by Kehrmann and Tiesler (Zoc. cit,). 
The above-mentioned black, nodular particles, when allowed to re¬ 
main in contact with alcohol, break up, and the dark, superficial 
coating dissolves, leaving a yellow substance which melts at 
117—120°; the latter, after being crystallised repeatedly from light’ 
petroleum, melts at about 125°, and has the form of small, yellow, 
feathery, felted needles, quite distinct from metadichloroquinone; it 
is now under investigation. 


2 R 2 
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JXacetylmetadichloroquinone ,—This compound has been described by 
Levy (Ber.y 16, 1445), who records the melting point as 66*5°; more 
recently, however, Kehrinann and Tiesler (loc. cit.) give 98° as the 
melting point. Metadichloroquinol dissolves in acetic anhydride with 
the evolution of heat, but only a small amount of the diacetyl deriva¬ 
tive is formed. The whole of the quinol is converted into diacetyl 
derivative, however, when it is boiled in a reflux apparatus with 
acetic anhydride for about an hour. The product is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to purify, and even after repeatedly evaporating with alcohol, it 
usually still contains acetic anhydride. A specimen, after crystalli¬ 
sation from dilute alcohol, was obtained in delicate needles and prisms, 
and melted at 76°. Analysis :— 

0*145 gram of the substance gave 01604 gram AgCl. 

Calculated. 

CioErgCLOj. Found. 

Cl. 26*99 per cent. 27*45 per cent. 


I have since prepared another specimen which behaved as follows :— 
When the temperature was very slowly raised, it melted even as high 
as 111—113°, and resolidified at about 66° (Levy’s tempeiutnre) ; 
whilst, if the temperature was quickly raised, it melted at 85—86°. 

Metadichloroquinone is also obtained in small quantity by dropping 
diorthochloroparabromophenol into cooled nitric acid (see below). As 
the last-mentioned compound has not as yet been described, I will 
here give its method of preparation and characteristics. 

jDiorthochloroparahromophenol .—Sulphuryl chloride (40 grams) is 
added to fused parabromophenol (25 grams) ; the product is freed 
from acid, dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution, and reprecipitated 
with acid. After repeated crystallisation from dilute alcohol, it is 
obtained in silky needles, melts at 65°, and possesses a faint but 
penetrating odour. When recrystallised from light petroleum, it 
forms magnificent, long, silky needles, and melts constantly at 66*5°. 
Analysis:— 

0*3116 gram of substance gave 0*6171 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver. 


Cl 1 
Br J 


Calculated. 

CgHsClaBrOIL 

62*39 per cent. 


Found. 

62*93 per cent. 


When the dichlo^obromophenol is dissolved in glacial acetic acid^ 
and the solution h^ted with a slight excess of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), 
it yields dichloromranitrophenol (m. p. 125°) and orthochlorortho- 
paradinitrophenol (m. p. 110—111°). Analyses of the potassium 
salts:— 
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I. 0*2243 gram of Hubstance lost 0*0156 gram at 120°, and gave 
0*0754 gram K^SOi. 

Calculated. 

CoIl2Cl2(N02)-OK + ir^O. Found. 


HoO .... 6*81 per cent. 6*95 per cent. 

K. 14-77 „ 1506 


11. 0*2786 gram of substance lost 0*017 gram at 120^ and gave 
0*0916 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated. 

Cfiir 2 Ci(N 02 ) 2 *OK + H 2 O. Found. 


iliO. 6‘55 per cent. 6 '10 per cent. 

K. 14*20 „ 14*73 


When the diclilorobromoplienol (16 grams) is added to nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*5 ; about 70 grams) cooled in a freezing mixture of ice and 
salt, it yields a small quantity of metadichloroquiuone ; it is purified 
by crystallisation from alcohol, and melts at 121 °, giving a quinol 
melting at 164°. Analysis :— 

0*1671 gram of substance gave 0*2684 gram AgCl. 


Calculated. 

LUCJ 2O2. F 0 und. 

Cl. 40*11 per cent. 39*73 per cent. 

The above facts therefore establish the constitution of the dichloro< 
bromophenol, thus :— 

O OM OH OH 

NO.,/\c'l 

\/ \/ \/ X/ 

O Wr XO, XO. 


Metadihromoquinone .—This is obtained in small quantity, as stated 
by Levy and Schultz {Annaleny 210 , 158), by adding ordinary tri- 
bromophonol to cold nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5). When pure, it forms 
golden-yellow leaflets, and melts at 131® (compare lleinichen, Ammleiiy 
263 , 253). It is obtained in good yield by oxidising dibromopar- 
amidophenol sulphate with a faintly acid solution of potassium 
chromate. The paramidophenol sulphate crystallises from dilute 
sulphuric acid in greyish needles. Analysis :— 

I. 0*3567 gram of substance lost 0*0369 gram at 130®, and gave 
0*122 gram BaSO*. 

II. 0*4296 gram of substance gave 0*1443 gram BaS 04 . 
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Calculated. Found,;, 

[C6H2Br2(NH2)-OH]2,H2S04 ^ 

+ 4 H 2 O. I. IT. 

H 2 O.... 10*22 per cent. 10*37 — per cent. 

H 2 SO 4 .. 13*92 „ 14*42 14*16 

Metadibromoquinol is obtained by reducing the quin one with 
sulphurous acid; it forms long, (almost?) colourless leaflets, and 
melts at 163—164°. Analysis :— 

0*4296 gram of substance gave 0*5984 gram AgBr. 

Calculated. 

CeH2Br2(Oir)2. Found. 

Br. 59*70 per cent. 59*26 per cent. 

Metadibromoquinol is sparingly soluble in cold water or benzene, 
readily in the boiling liquids, and still more so in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid ; on oxidation, the quinone melting at 131° is obtained:— 

Metachlorobromoquinone, —This compound is obtained in small 
yield when orthochlororthoparadibromoplienol (m. p. 76°) ; Garzino 
(Atti. Real. Accad. Torino, 25 ; also J?er. 25, Ref. 120), is added to 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) cooled by ice and salt. It crystallises from 
alcohol in yellow needles resembling raetadichloroquinone, and melts at 
114—115°. Nef (Amer. Chem. 13, 422) has recently prepared this 
compound and established its constitution. He states that it melts 
at 113°. 75 grams of orthochlororthoparadibromophenol give 6 grams 
of pure metachlorobromoquinone; the remainder of the product 
being varnish-like substances, from which chlorobromoparanitro- 
phenol (m. p. 137°; see Trans., 1889, 57) and orthochlororthopara- 
dinitrophenol (m. p. 110 — 111 °) were obtained, and identified by 
their melting points as well as by analyses of their barium and 
potassium derivatives. 

Analysis of metachlorobromoquinone:— 

0*2596 gram of substance gave 0*3876 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver. 

Calculated. 

CcHsClBrOj. Found. 

52*14 per cent. 52*00 per cent. 

Metachlorobromoquinol is prepared by reducing the quinone with 
sulphurous acid; it resembles, in form and solubility, the correspond¬ 
ing dibromo-derivative, and melts at 154—155°. The following result 
was obtained on analysis:— 

0*3362 gram of substance gave 0*4957 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver. 
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Calculated. 

CeH2ClBr(OII)o. Found. 

51*67 per cent. 51*36 per cent. 

The last-described qninol yields metachlorobromoqninone, melting 
at 114—115^, on oxidation. Viacetylraetachlorohromoquinol was not 
obtained in the pure state, as the same difficulties were encountered 
as mentioned above under the corresponding dichloro-derivative; it, 
however, appears to melt below 100°. 

The relation of Garzino’s chlorodibromophenol to metachlorobromo¬ 
qninone and to the above-mentioned nitrophenol derivatives is shown 
by tlie following symbols : — 

O Oil OH 

C’l/\l5r 

j I --1 -► j iind 

\/ \/ V/ 

O Br NOs 

Fa radieh lorohroin oq n imme . 

In a note read before the Chemical Society, March G, 1890 (Proc., 
1890, 32), I stated that when paradichloroqiiinone is brominated, 
paradichlorobroraoquinone is obtained together with an isomeride, 
and I was led to this conclusion by certain observations made by 
Hantzsch which I have since proved to be incoiTCct. The product 
which I obtained apparently contained a small amount of chloi'odi- 
broraoquinone, due to the presence of monochloroquinone in the crude 
paradichloroqiiinone employed (see aboye under pamdichloroquinone). 
I separated pure parudichlorobromoquinone fi\)m this product, and 
the remaining portion which I believed to be an isomeride appears to 
have been a niixtin*e of dichlorobromo- and chlorodibromo-quinone, 
together with a small quantity of tetra-lialogeu derivative; this view’ 
is supported by the fact that the bromine determinations made with 
the supposed isomeric dichlorobromoquinono w’ere too high. The 
presence of tetra-halogen derivative is accounted for as follows:— 
When the tri-halogen derivatives of quinone ai'e repeatedly recrystal- 
lised from alcohol, they undergo partial decomposition, the solution 
becoming strongly acid. When an alcoholic solution of either of the 
halogen derivatives of quinone is evaporated, the residue consists 
almost entirely of i*esinous substances. It is thus probable that 
halogen is split off, and a certain amount of tetra-halogen derivative 
produced every time the tri-halogen derivatives are crystallised from 
alcohol. This tetra-halogen quinone is very much more stable, and at 
the same time much less soluble in alcohol, than the tri-derivatives> 


oir 

i ; 

\/ 

NO. 
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and is therefore increased relatively in quantity each time the tri- 
derivatives are recrystallised from this solveut, 

Paradichlorohromoqumone is obtained in good yield when para- 
dichloroquinone is dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and bromine 
(1 mol. proportion) dropped into the solution. When the bromina- 
tion is complete, which is usually the case after some hours, 
the solution is poured into water, the compound collected, washed, 
suspended in water (about 10 parts), and a current of sulphurous 
anhydride passed through at the ordinary temperature ; it is then 
filtered from any unattacked tetra-halogen quinone wliich may be 
present (compare Graebe, Annalen^ 263, 16). The sulphurous 
anhydride is expelled from the filtrate by boiling, and after cooling 
and rendering acid with dilute sulphuric acid, an excess of potessium 
dichromate solution is cautiously added with agitation, and the pre¬ 
cipitated paradichlorobromoquinone collected, washed, dried, and 
cr 3 ^stallised from alcohol. It forms thin, lustrous, 3 ^ellow plates, 
resembling trichloroquinone, melts at 160—161°, and is readily soluble 
in boiling alcohol, but only sparingl 3 "in the cold ; readily soluble in 
glacial acetic acid, benzene, and chloroform, but somewhat sparingl 3 " 
in boiling light petroleum. The following results were obtained on 
analysis:— 

I. 0*2329 gram of substance gave 0*4217 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, 

II. 0*2198 gram of substance gave 0*4039 gram of mixed chloride 

Found. 


57*54 58*87 per cent. 

When paradichlorobromoquinone is heated with aqueous alkali, 
chloranilic acid is produced. The following result was obtained on 
analysing a specimen of air-dried chloranilic acid derived from the 
last-mentioned quinone:— 

*0*0794 gram of substance gave 0*1026 gram AgCl. 

Calculated. 

CflClsCOH)^ + 11,0. Found. 

Cl. 31*27 per cent. 31*95 per cent. 

* The above resulfc was obtained with an exceedingly small weight of substance, 
a larger quantity not being available. The conclusion, as to the constitution of 
the diohlorobromoquinone, drawn from it, will, however, be found to be confirmed 
in a subsequent portion of the paper (see under paradicblorodibronioquiuone). 
The chloranilic acid was characterised by its potassium salt. 


and bromide of silver. 


Cl 

Br 


Calculated, 

CoHCloBrOa. 


1 . 58*98 per cent. 
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This result establishes, therefore, the constitution of the dichloro- 
bromoquinone, thus:— 

O O 

j^ci oh/\ci 

Cli^Ur 

O O 

FardicMorohromoquinol is obtained by reducing the quiiione witli 
sulphurous acid. It separates from its aqueous solution in sniall, 
lustrous prismatic needles containing 1 mol. HoO, melts at 124—120'^ 
when the temperature is raised slowly, partially resolidifies above this, 
and again melts at 134—135°. It loses its water of crystallisation at 
70'’, as the following determination shows :— 

0'3552 gram of substance lost 0 0232 gram at 70"\ 


Caleulat«d. 

C„HCl5Hr(OJl): + II.O. Found. 

HoO. tr52 per cent. O'53 per cent. 

The anhydrous compound crystallises from chloroform in small, 
felted needles, and melts at 133*5”; it is readily soluble in boiling 
water, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, sparingly in the cold 
liquids, and easily in alcoliol. 

The following results were obtained on analysis :. 

I, 0*127 gram of substance gave 0*236 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0 U216 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 

II. 0173 gram of substance gave 0*32 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0305 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 

Culcvdutcd. 

CflncUBr(011X>. 

Cl. 27*51 per cent. 

Hr . 31*00 


Found. 

L IL 

2S‘19 27*33 per cent. 

3o*56 3r69 ,, 


DiacetylpaTadichlorohrovioquinol is prepared by boiling the quinol in 
a refiux apparatus for about an hour with acetic anhydride. It 
crystallises from boiling light petroleum iu silky needles, and melts 
at 158—159°. Analysis :— 

0*1883 gram of sub.stance gave 0*2611 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver. 

Calculated. 

C^UCkBr{OC.H^Oh, Found. 


Cl 

Br 


} 


44*15 per cent. 


44*07 per cent. 
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Paradichlorobromoquinol is also obtained together with para- 
dichlorodibromoqninol when finely pulverised paradichloroquinone is 
boiled with concentrated fuming hydrobromic acid. These products 
were analysed and characterised, but it is unnecessary to give details. 

MetadicMcn-ohromoquirione is prepared in a similar manner to the para- 
derivative by treating metadichloroquinone dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid with bromine (1 mol. proportion). After crystallisation from 
boiling alcohol or light petroleum, it is obtained in thin, lustrous, 
yellow plates. It resembles the para-derivative in general form and 
solubility, and melts at 168^. In my former note (Proc., loc, 

I stated that this compound has not a sharp melting point, and I 
gave the value 175—180°, This is, however, erroneous, and the 
cause of the misstatement is that the quinone formerly described 
had been crj^^stallised repeatedly Imm alcohol, and was contaminated 
with tetra-halogen derivative (see above under paradichlorobromo- 
quinone). The following result was obtained on analysing a specimen 
(jf metadichlorobromoquinone:— 

0*2224 gram of substance gave 0*4083 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver; this lost 0*0388 gram on ignition in a current 
of dry chlorine. 


Calculated. 

CellChBrCV Found. 

Cl. 27*73 per cent. 27*17 per cent. 

Br. 31*25 „ 31*33 


When metadichlorobromoquinone is heated with dilute alkali, 
chlorobromanilic acid is obtained. The potassium salt was analysed 
with the following result:—* 

0*1332 gram of substance lost 0*0134 gram at 130'*, and gave 0*0032 
gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated. 

C6ClBr(0K)202 + 2 H 2 O. Found. 


H 20 . 9*84 per cent. 10*06 per cent. 

K. 21*34 „ 21*24 


The constitution of metadichlorobromoquinone is therefore estab¬ 
lished by this result, thus :— 


A halogen determination was also made on the sodium salt. 

Calculated. 

C(jCl Br (0Na)202 - 1 - 4H»0. Found. 


Cl. 9 *60 per cent. 9 *45 per cent. 

Br. 21*66 „ 20*18 
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o 

0 

ci/Nci 

Cl/\ 

\^I3r 

~ onl^ j. 

0 
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Metadichlorobromoquinol is obtained by reducing the quinone with 
sulphurous acid ; it is also formed together with paradichlorodi- 
bromoquinone (see below), when metadichloroquinone is boiled with 
concentrated fuming hydrobromic acid. It is, however, best pre¬ 
pared as follows:—Finely-pulverised metadichloroquinol (1 mol.) is 
suspended in dry carbon bisulphide or chloroform* (20 parts), and 
bromine (1 mol.) droppoil in with agitation. After remaining for 
some hours with constant shaking, the liquid portion i.s removed, and 
the crude quinol sprcjad upon a porous tile until the greater portion 
of the hydrogen bromide has passed off. lb is generally pure after 
one crystallisation fnmi boiling water or chloroform ; it separates 
from either .solvent in bunches of anhydrous, colourless needles, melts 
at 135^ and resembles the para-derivative as regards solubility. 
Analysis:— 

0*1554 gram of substance gave 0*2842 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0260 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 

Calculated. 

C«lICi2Br(On)2. Found. 

Cl. 27*52 per cent. 27’2(S per cent. 

I3r. 31 00 ,, 30*75 ,, 

Uiacetylmetadichlorobrumoqiiinone is prepared by boiling the 
quinol in a reflux appai*atus with acetic anhydride. It crystallises 
from boiling benzene in colourless, microscopic needles, melts at 
173—174^, and is readily soluble in chloroform, sparingly in cold 
alcohol and benzene, readily in the hot liquids; it i.s only sparingly 
soluble in boiling light petroleum, and almost insoluble in cold. 
Analysis gave the following result:— 

0*2684 gram of substance gave 0*3681 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0353 gram on ignition in a 
cun^ent of dry chlorine. 

Calculated. 

CflllCljBrCOCsHaO).:. Found. 


Cl. 20*76 per cent. 20*19 per cent. 

Br. 23*39 „ 23*61 


• When either of the dicliloroquinols ia treated with bromine in glacial acetic 
acid solution, oxidation accompanies bromination, and the quinone derivatives are 
obtained* 
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Teti'achloroquinone (cliloranil) is conveniently prepared by passing 
a current of chlorine through the crude product of the action of 
potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid on quinol (paradichloro- 
quinol; see above) dissolved in glacial acetic acid, until it consists 
of a magma of yellow scales. The product is a mixture of tri- and 
tetra-chloroquinone, similar to that obtained from phenolsulphonic 
acid by Knapp and Schultz’s method {Annalen^ 210, 175), and these 
are separated according to Graebe’s latest directions {Annalen^ 263, 
16), and crystallised from toluene. Pure tetrachloroquinone melts 
at 290^^, as stated by Gracbe (Zoc. cit,). 

Tetrabromoquinone (broraanil) is obtained in almost theoretical 
yield when quinol (30 grams; 1 mol.) is dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid (300 c.c.), and bromine (4 mols.) run in with agitation. After 
adding all the bromine, the mixture is allowed to remain for some 
liours, a small quantity of nitric acid is then added, and it is heated 
on the water-bath for a short time to complete the brondnation and 
oxidise any quinol derivative which may be present. When cool, it 
is poured into water, and the precipitated tetrabromoquinone col¬ 
lected, washed, dried, and crystallised from glacial acetic acid, and 
subsequently from benzene. The pure compound melts at 30(/^, as 
stated by Graebe and Wolltner {Annalen^ 263, 31). 


The remainder of my experiments deal with paradichlorodibromo- 
and metadichlorodibromo-quinone and their derivatives, and before 
describing them, it will be necessary to make some introductory 
remarks. 

S. Levy stated (Per., 18, 2366) that the so-called anilic acids were 
orthodihydroxy-derivatives of quinone, since he found that the same 
dihydroxychlorobromoquiuone (chlorobromanilic acid) is obtained from 
both paradichlorodibromo- and metadichlorodibromo-quinone* on 
treating them with alkali; for example:— 




.CCl: 


Paradiclilorodibromoquinoue- Clilorobroinauilir acitl. 


Metadiclilorodibromoquiuone. 


* Levy {loc. tit.) publishes crystallograpliic measure.*ments of paradichlorodi- 
bromoquinone, and the corresponding quinol, made for liim by T. Liweli (sec also 
Zeiis, Krysi. Min.^ 11, 246), and these indicate tliat tlio quinone is not isomorphous 
with metadichlorodibromoquinone (see Levy, Ber., 16, 1444), but that the two 
quinols are isomorplious. Mr. W, J. Pope has, however (see p. 573), recalculated 
Liweli s results, and found from his conclusion that paradichlorodibromoquinone 
is not isomorplious with the so-called metadichlorodibromoquinone is unsupported 
by the data. 
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It was, however, subsequently proved by Hantzsch (Ber., 19, 2398) 
and by Nietzki (ibid., 2727) that nitranilic acid, which is the analogue 
of chloranilic and bromanilic acids, is a paradihydroxy-derivative, 

thus, finally, Hantzsch found (Ber., 

20, 1303) that paradihydroxydibromoquinone, which he obtained by 
treating the basic sodium salt of paradihydroxyquinonedicarboxylic 
acid with bromine-water, is identical with bromanilic acid. It there¬ 
fore became necessary to reconcile this result with those of Levy. 
Accordingly, Hantzsch and Schniter (Ber,, 20, 2279) re-examined 
the two dichlorodibromoqninones from para- and meta-dichloro- 
quinone, and also the corresponding qninols and their diacetyl 
derivatives, and finally arrived at the conclusion that the two sets of 
compounds from l)oth sources were identical each to each. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the dichlordibroraoquinone prtjpared from both para- 
and metadichloro-quinone yielded, on treatment with alkali, cliloro- 
broinanilic acid, Hantzsch and Schniter concluded that it was 
rnetadichlorodibromoquiuone, 


O 

(1 


lui 

b 


O 

Oii 

o 


and that an isomeric change occurs when paradichloroquinone 
brominated, 


O 


(;i 


Cl 


Ci! 


j^ivnig 


\/ 

O 


Hr, ^ 

o 


Br 


is 


Previous to the appearance of Hantzsch and Schniter’s paper, I 
had arrived at an identical conclusion, but withheld my views in 
order to investigate the subject more fully. This I have since done, 
and my experiments prove that the dichlorodibromoqiiinone obtained 
on brominating paradichloroquinone, at the ordinary temperature, 
and at the boiling point of gUmial acetic acid, is a homogeneous com¬ 
pound, but that it does not give chlorobromanilic acid on treatment 
with alkali, as stated by Levy, and by Hantzsch and Schniter, but a 
molecular compound consisting of chloranilic acid (I mol.) and brom¬ 
anilic acid (2 mols.). There is, therefore, no reason for regarding 
this dichlorodibromoquinone as anything but the normal product, 
which will readily be seen on comparing the symbols:— 
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0 0 O 

Br/Nci Oh/NcI Br^NoH 

ffives (1 mol.) + (2 mols.) 

Cll 'Br Cli^^OH 

O O O 


Paradichlorodi- Chloranilic acid. Bromanilic acid, 

bromoquinone. 

On studying the bromination of metadichloroquinone, I was sur¬ 
prised to find that the dichlorodibromoquinone obtained by bromina- 
ting this at a high temperature also gave the same compound, 
consisting of chloranilic acid (1 mol.) and bromanilic acid (2 mols.) 
on treatment with alkali. Obviously, therefore, this could not be 
the normal product, metadichlorobromoqiiinone, which would give 
only chlorobromanilic acid, thus :— 


0 

O 



Brl^^Br 

ohN 


on 

Br 


O 


O 


I can, therefore, confirm Hantzsch and Schniter’s statement that 
the compound and its derivatives obtained by brominating paiudi- 
chloroquinone are identical in all respects with those obtained by 
brominating metadichloroquinone when the experiments are con¬ 
ducted at a high temperature. An isomeric change must, however, be 
assumed to occur when metadichloroquinone is brominated under 
these circumstances, 



An extended study of the bromination products of metadichloro¬ 
quinone at high and low temperatures, and that of metadichloro- 
quinol, has completely confirmed this view, and my remaining results 
may thus be summed up:—When metadichloroquinone is brominated 
in glacial acetic acid solution at a temperature of 15—20°, a mixture 
consisting for the most part of the normal product, metadichloro- 
dibromoquinone, together with a smaller quantity of paradichloro- 
dihromoquinone, is obtained ; whilst, if tlie reaction is performed at 
the boiling point of glacial acetic acid, paradichlorodibromoquinone 
is exclusively formed. Furthermore, when metadichlorobromo- 
quinol (m. p. 185*^) is suspended in an anhydrous menstruum and 
brominated, the normal product is produced, and this gives metadi- 
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chlorodibromoquiuone on oxidation; the latter then yields chloro- 
bromanilic acid on treatment with alkali, thus :— 

O O 

Jbf Bri^JoiI ’ 

O O 

Metadichl orodibromo - Chlorobroman il ic 

quinone. acid. 

Mr. W. J. Pope, who has kindly furnished me with crystallographic 
measurements of several of the compounds described in this paper, 
finds that the last-mentioned dichlorodihromoquinonc is crystallo- 
graphically distinct from the isomeric para-derivative. The two 
compounds melt, however, within a degree of one another, and the 
melting points of their derivatives are very closer; this is, howevci-, 
not 80 surprising when it is remembered that all the tetra-halogen 
quinones and their derivatives are very close to one another in melting 
point. Mr. Pope also finds that j)aradichlorodibromoquinone, prepared 
from the two sources, gives measurements which are identical within 
the limits of experimental error. 

Representing quinone by Fittig’s formula, 

() 


\/ 

O 

it cannot be strictly regarded as a benzene derivative, and an inti'a- 
molecular redistribution of affinities must occur when it is reduced io 
quinol, a true benzene derivative. Nef has recently pointed out 
(J. pr, Chem. [2], 42, IGl) that quinone unites with 4 atoms of 
halogen to form derivatives of diketohexamethylene, and it thus 
appeal's probable that, whenever quinone is treated with halogen, the 
formation of an additive compound precedes that of a substitution 
derivative. It is conceivable, therefore, that when metadichloro- 
quinorie is treated with 2 mol. proportions of bromine, the dichloride- 
totrabromido (dichloroteti'abromoparadiketohexamethyleiie), 

O 
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is tlie primary product, and that this subsequently decomposes at a 
high temperature (that of boiling glacial acetic acid) into para- 
dichlorodibromoquinone, 


Hr 

Cl 


O 

y\ 

\/ 


Cl 


Br 


() 


whilst, at the ordinary temperature, it decomposes for the most part 
into metadichlorodibromoquinone, 

O 

cjr^.ci 

O 

The production of paradichlorodibromoquinone requires the as¬ 
sumption of an intramolecular change, but such a change must also 
be assumed when quinone is converted into quinol. That such an 
intramolecular change would be likely to occur is, however, borne 
out by Nef’s observation (loc, cif.) that quinone tetrabromide, on boil¬ 
ing with aqueous alcohol, yields a mixture of para- and meta-dibromo- 
quinone. Before passing to the experimental portion, I will again 
draw attention to the fact that metadichloroquinol, when brominated at 
a temperature at which the corresponding quinone yields exclusively 
paradichlorodibromoquinone, gives the normal product. This is 
probably because the quinol is a true benzene derivative, and, there¬ 
fore, as a saturated compound, direct substitution takes place. 


Brominatioii of Paradichhroquinone* 

Paradichlorodibrojfwquinone. —As already mentioned, Hantzsch and 
Schniter {loc. cit,) have put forward the view that wdien paradichloro- 
quinone is brominated, metadichlorodibromoquinone is produced. 
This observation led me to study the bromination products of para- 
dichloroquinone,* paradichloroquinol, and its diacetyl derivative, 
under various conditions, both at high and low tempemtures; these 
experiments were made on an extensive scale, and the derivatives 
obtained were fractionally crystallised from every available solvent, 
the result being that they were found in all cases to be homogeneous 
substances and the normal products of the reactions. Several ex¬ 
periments were also made to determine the nature of the chlorination 

♦ It may be added that the bromination of paradicbloroquinone with both con¬ 
centrated hydrobromic acid and bromine has been studied. 
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product of paradibromoqtiinone; in this case bromine is partially re¬ 
placed by chlorine, and the products are probably chloranil, chloro- 
tribromoquinone, and a dichlorodibromoquinone which was isolated 
and proved to be the para-derivative. 

Paradichlorodibromoquinone is best prepared by dissolvin^y para- 
dichloroquinone (1 mol.) in glacial acetic acid (10 parts) at 70—80'’, 
and dropping bromine (2 mols.) into the hot solution. After adding 
all the bromine, the crystalline magma is allowed to remain for 
a while, and then poured into an excess of water, collected, and 
washed. It is then suspended in water, and treated with potassium 
dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, the object of this being to 
oxidise the tetra-halogen quinol which is invariably produced in 
small quantity ; after this, it is again collected, washed, and dried ; 
the yield is practically quantitative. It is crystallised first from glacial 
acetic acid, and subsequently from benzene. It forms six-sided plates, 
melts at 292”, and is sparingly soluble in glacial acetic acid at the 
ordinary temperature, more readily in the boiling liquid, and easily in 
boiling benzene ; it is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, and only very 
slightly soluble in boiling. On adding light petroleum to its solution 
in benzene, it slowly separates out. The following result was obtained 
on analysing this compound ;— 

0*3824 gram of substance gave 0*7587 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0*1(>04 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 


Calculated. 

Found. 

Cl. 21*19 per cent. 2103 per cent. 

Br. 47*76 „ 47*19 


Mr. W. J. Pope lias measured some crystals of the above compound, 
and finds them to be identical in form with those of the so-called 
raetadichiorodibromoquinone (Levy, Ber,, 16, 1444) ; whereas, Liweh 
{Zeit. Kryat, Min. 11, 247), as before stated, shows that iho two com¬ 
pounds have different axial relations. Mr. l^ope has, however, gone 
over Liweh’s calculations and reports as follows :—“ In this paper 
(Zoc. ciL), Li web states that a comparison of the crystallographic 
elements of paradichlorodibromoquinone, o : 5 ; c = 1*446 : I : 2*850; 
fi = 77^ 30' with those of metadichlorodibromoquinone, a : h : c = 
1*445 : 1 : 3*0286; p = 74® 31' (Levy, loc, shows that these two 
compounds are not isomorphous, the ratio a : h only remaining un¬ 
altered in the two substances, whilst the axis c is altered.” “ It can, 
however, be readily shown by readjusting the symbols allotted to the 
crystals of these two substances that the axial relations are practically 
the same in both.” ** Thus, starting from the para-compound a :h i c 
TOL. LXL 2 S 
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= 1*446 : 1 : 2*850; ^ == 77° 30*, by altering the symbols of the 
various forms, the axial relations a : 5 : c = 1*4460 : 1 : 2*9025; ^ = 
73° 25' can be obtained, a set of values which are in fairly close agree¬ 
ment with those given by Liweh to the so-called inetadichlorodi- 
bromoquinone.*' “ The difference in the axial relations observed by 
Levy and Liweh is therefore only apparent, and this is confirmed by 
my own measurements, according to which the substances in question 
are crystallographically identical.” “ Any support which the crystallo¬ 
graphic observations of Levy and Liweh have previously afforded to 
the view that the quinones from both sources are distinct compounds 
is thus rendered valueless/^ 

When paradichlorodibromoquinone is heated with aqueous potas¬ 
sium or sodium hydroxide solutions (4—10 per cent.), it yields a com¬ 
pound consisting of chloranilic acid (1 mol.) and bromanilic acid 
(2 mols.), which cannot be separated into its constituents by crystal¬ 
lisation of either of its salts. 

The sodium salt crystallises from water in massive, dark, almost 
black prisms which are red by transmitted light, belonging to the 
anorthic system, a : 5 : c = 0*8825 : 1 : 0*8163; a = 69° 48'; = 

87° 14*; 7 = 72° ir. Analysis 

I. 0*2224 gram of substance lost 0*0422 gram at 150°, and gave 
0*0816 gram Na 2 S 04 , 

II. 0*2147 gram of substance lost 0*0403 gram at 150°, and gave 
0*0779 gram Na^SO*. 

III. 0*3171 gmm of substance gave 0*2840 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0489 gram on ignition 
in a current of dry chlorine. 

Calculated. Found. 

C6Cl2(ONa)202,2C«Br2(ONa)A /-^-^ 


+ I 2 H 2 O. I. II. III. 

H 2 O.. 18*65 per cent. 18*97 18*77 — percent. 

Na. 11*98 „ 11*86 11 73 — 

Cl. 6*15 „ _ _ 604 „ 

Br. 27-75 „ — — 27*71 


The potassium salt crystallises in slender, dark-red needles. 

Analysis:— 

I. 0*2143 gram of substance lost 0*0205 gram at 150^ and gave 
0*0959 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

II. 0*1837 gram of substance lost 0*0169 gram at 150*, and gave 
0*0825 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

III. 0*2045 gram of substance gave 0*1855 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and tbis lost 0*0315 gram on ignitioD 
in a current of dry chlorine. 
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Calculated. Found. 


+ 6II2O. I. II. III. 

H20. 9'46 per cent. 9*56 9*20 — per cent. 

K. 20-50 „ 20*05 20*11 — 

Cl. 6-22 „ — — 6*35 

Br. 28*04 „ _ _ 27*68 


The dihydroxy-compound separates in brick-red scales on adding 
nn excess of dilute hydrochloric acid to an aqueous solution of the 
alkali salts. The mean of two determinations obtained with a speci¬ 
men of the substance dried at 120*^ gave the following values :— 

Calculatf‘<l. 

C6Cl2(0lI)2O2.2C6Br,(0H)202. Found. 


Cl. 8*81 per cent. 8 08 per cent. 

Br. 39*75 „ 40*64 


To prove that the last-de.scribed substance was really a compound of 
chloi*aiiiHc acid (1 mol.) and bromanilic acid (2 mobs.), sodium chlor- 
anilate and bromanilate were dissolved in water in this proportion. 
The crystals obtained were measured by Air. Pope, and found to liave 
the same axial relations as those above given by him for the salt from 
})aradichlorodibroinoquinone, thus :—a : h : c = 0*8825 : 1 : 0*8143 ; 
a = 69° 56'; ft = 87° 7 '; 7 = 72^^ 1 P. The axial relations of sodium 
chloranilate, bromanilate, and cljlorobroinanilate were also detei- 
mined by Mr. Pope, thus:—Sodium chloranilate, a : h : c = 
0*8743 : 1 : ? ; a = 88° 8'; /I = 89° 51' ; 7 = 72"' 30'. Sodium brora- 
anilate, a : 6 : c = 0*8768 : I : 0*8100; a = 69" 28'; ft = 87° 56'; 
7 = 71° 49’. Sodium chlorobromanilate, a : h : c ^ 0*888 : 1 : 0*814; 
a = 69° 59' ; ft = 87° 3'; 7 = 71° 58'. A comparison of the ele¬ 
ments of the two samples of the salt C6Cl2(0Xa)20o,2C6Br2(0Na)202 
-h I2H2O, the one obtained from }>ar3dichlorodibromoquinone, and 
the other by mixing the constituents in the requisite proportions 
shows them to be crystallographically identical.*' “ The differences 
between the axial relations of the various salts ai*e small, but 
sufficiently great to characterise them as distinct compounds ** (see 
also next paper). Analysis of the salt prepared by mixing sodium 
chloranilate (1 mol.) with sodium bromanilate (2 mols.), and crystal¬ 
lising the mixture from water :— 

0*2921 gram of substance lost 0*0544 gi*am at 150°, and gave 0T067 
gram NaaSOi. 

Calculated. 

CeCls,(0Na)203,2CeBr2(0Na)30s 


-'ll— V - - 

+ 12HsO. Found. 

HiO. 18-65 per cent. 18-62 per cent. 

Wa. 1198 „ 11-83 „ 

2 s 2 
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The dihydroxy-derivative obtained by decomposing the last sodinm 
salt with acid gave, on analysis:—Cl, 7*44 per cent.; Br, 41*32 per 
cent. Calculated ;—Cl, 8*81 per cent.; Br, 39*76 per cent. 

When paradichlorodibromoquinol is reduced by Graebe’s method 
Avnalen, 263, 16) with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, the corre¬ 
sponding qninol is obtained, crystallising from benzene in flat 
needles, and melting at 235—236°; it gives a diacotjl derivative, 
which crystallises from benzene or glacial acetic acid in needles, and 
melts at 269—270°; compare Hantzsch and Schniter (loc, cit,). 

Brommation of Metadichloroquinone (high temp.). 

Paradichlorodibromoquinone is also formed by broniinating meta¬ 
dichloroquinone in boiling glacial acetic acid solution. The same 
quantity of glacial acetic acid is employed as given above for the 
hrornination of the paradichloroquinone, and the experiment is con¬ 
ducted in the same manner as the latter, only at the boiling point of 
the solution. The dichlorodibromoquinone obtained in this way is in 
every respect identical with that obtained from paradichloroquinone, 
thus: it melts at 292°, yields a quinol melting at 235—236°, wdiich 
gives a diacetyl derivative melting at 269—270°; and further, Mr. 
Pope has established the identity of the two compounds by crystallo¬ 
graphic measurement (see above). The following result was obtained 
cn analysing the quinone :— 

0*2062 gram of substance gave 0*4023 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silvx*r, and tliis lost 0*0538 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 


Calculated. 

CQClnBr202. Found. 

Cl. 21*19 per cent. 21*01 per cent. 

Br. 47*76 „ 46 84 


This quinone gives the compound of cbloranilic acid (1 mol.) and 
bromanilic acid (2 mols.) on treatment with alkali. 

Analysis of the sodium salt:— 

I. 0 3102 gram of substance lost 0*0568 gram at 150°, and gave 
0*1144 gram Na^SOi. 

II. 0 2109 gi’am of substance lost 0*0386 gmm at 150°, and gave 
0*0775 gram Na^SO,, 

III. 0*5472 gram of substance gave 0*4899 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0829 gram on ignition, 
in a current of dry chlorine. 
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Calculated. 


C.Cl,(ONa)A.2C,Br..(ONa)A 

+ 12H.iO. 

HjO. 18’65 per cent. 


Na. 11-98 

Cl. 6 15 

Br. 27 75 


Potassium salt:— 

0-226 gram of substance lost 0-0218 
gram KjSO*. 


Found. 

I -'-N 

1. n. in. 

18-31 18-30 — percent. 

11-94 11-90 — 

- - 6-31 

— — 27-23 


gram at 150°, and gave 0*1033 


Calculated. 

C5Cl2(OK)2()2,2CftBr2{OK)A 


+ 6H^O. 

H^O. 9*46 per cent. 

K. 20-60 


Found. 


9 64 per cent. 


20-49 




I have provioaHly deacriVied a compound as metadichlorodibromo- 
quinonc (Trans., 1887, 786), obtained by the action of bromine on 
dichloroparanitropbenol. I have carefully re-examined this, and find 
that it (loos not give chlorobromanilic acid on treatment with alkali, 
as stated (/oc. cit.)y but the molecular compound of chloranilic and 
bromanilic acids. The following values were obtained on analysing 
the sodium salt:—HiO = 18*41 per cent.; Na = 1191 per cent.; 
Cl = 0 02 per cent.; Br =: 28*13 per cent. In the formation of this 
dichlorodibromoquinone, which must be tlie para^derivative, an iso¬ 
meric change must occur, as shown by the following symbols : — 


Cl 


Oil 




0 


giving 


Bi 


\/ 

O 


Br 

Cl 


A dichlorodibromoquinone has been obtained by Krause (Ber,^ 12 , 
47) by the action of bromine on dichloi-oquinonechlorimide. He 
shows that this quinono gives chlorobromanilic acid on timtmeut 
with alkali, and analyses of the potassium, sodium, and silver salts, as 
also of the acid itself, agreeing closely witli the theoretical, are re¬ 
corded; hence, the quinono must have been mctadichlorodibromo- 
quinono (compare above). Such a constitution is hardly conceivable, 
taking into account the source—dichloroquinonechlorimido—from 
which the quinono was derived, unless it wer (3 possible for the para- 
derivative to pass by isomeric change into the meta-compound. This, 
however, as shown above, is impossible, as the intramolecular change 
occurs in the reverse direction—the meta- into the para-derivative. 
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This being so, I can only conclude that the analyses recorded by 
Krause for chlorobromanilic acid and its salts are all wrong; that 
this chemist must have been dealing with the compound 

CeCl2(On)A,2CeBr3(OH).A, 

and that the dichlorodibromoquinone must have been the para-deri- 
vative. 


Bromination of Metadichlorohromoquinol. 

Metadiclilorodihromoquinone is readily obtained as follows :—Meta- 
dichlorobromoquinol (m. p. 135''), suspended in carbon tetrachloride 
(5 parts), is introduced into a strong stoppered bottle, and 1 mol. 
proportion of bromine, dissolved in carbon tetrachloride, is added. The 
stopper is then wired down and the bottle heated in a bath of boiling 
water for 5—6 hours. The liquid portion is decanted, and the pro¬ 
duct drained at the pump, and finally spread upon a porous tile until 
most of the hydrogen bromide, and all the carbon tetrachloride, is got 
rid of; it consists of crude metadichlorodibromoquinol, and usually 
melts at 220—225°. Wheii repeat(‘dly recrystal lined from glacial 
acetic acid and benzene, it melts at 231—232°, and yields a diacctyl 
derivative melting at 265—266°. 

It is mixed into a paste with water, and oxidised with potassium 
dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid. The crude quinone is then 
treated as described above, under the other tetra-halogen quinones, and 
finally crystallised from glacial acetic acid and benzene. It separates 
from benzene in six-sided plates, melts at 291°, and closely re¬ 
sembles the para-derivative, but is perhaps a little more soluble. 
“ The crystals are probably monosymmetric, with the axial relations 
a : 5 : c = 1*9654 : 1 : 0*6864; ft = 90° O'.” “ The substance is en¬ 

tirely distinct from the compound examined by Levj^, to which he 
assigned the axial relations a : 6 : c = 1*445 : 1 : 3*0286; ft = 74° 31'.” 
“ The complete crystallographic investigation of the tetra-halogea 
quinones will be published later.” 

Analysis of metadichlorodibromoquinone:— 

0*2156 gram of substance gave 0*4203 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0572 gj-ara on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 


Calculated. 

CgCl3Br302. Found* 

Cl... 21*19 per cent. 20*60 per cent. 

Br. 47*76 „ 47*77 „ 


Metadichlorodibromoquinone, when treated with alkali, gives 
chlorobromanilic acid. The sodium salt was obtained in dark. 
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almost black prisms, and crystallographic measarements have already 
been given for it (see above). Analysis :— 

I. 0'207 gram of substance lost 0'0402 gram at 150° and gave 
0*0796 gram N 02804 . 

II. 0*3939 gram of substance gave 0*3521 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0473 gmm on ignition 
in a current of dry chlorine. 

III. 0*3987 gram of^ substance gave 0*3465 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0469 gram on ignition 
in a current of dry chlorine. 


Cak'ulatefL Found. 

C4ClDr(ONa).,02 ---^ 

+ 4140. I. 11 . III. 

H 20 . 19*48 per cent. 19*42 — — percent. 

Na. 12*44 „ 12*41 _ _ „ 

Cl. 9'60 „ — 9*56 9*26 

Br. 21*65 „ — 21*58 2M4 „ 


The salts of chlorobi'omanilic acid u!*e much less stable than those 
of the otluT anilic acids ; tli(?y decompose when their aqueous solu¬ 
tions aj'c boiled for a long time, the latter becoming acid; it is 
therefore neees.sary, in recrystallLsing these salts, to previously render 
the solvent water slightly alkaline. 

The potassium salt crystallises in slender, reddish-brown needles. 
Analysis :— 

0*184 gniin of substance lost 0*0188 gram at 150°, and gave 0*0879 
gram K 3 SO 4 . 

Calculated. 

C4ClBr(0K;302 1- 2II2O. Found. 


II 30 . 9*84 j)cr cent. 10*21 per cent. 

K. 21*34 „ 21*35 „ 


Chlorobromanilic acid separates on adding an excess of dilute 
hydrochloric acid to either of its alkali salts in brick-red, flat 
needles. 

Meta<lichlorodibromoquinol is obtained by reducing the quinone 
with hydriodic acid and pltosphorus. It cryetallises from glacial 
acetic acid or benzene in colourless needles, and, when pure, melts at 
231—232°. It is readily soluble in alcohol, but is precipitated from 
this solvent on the addition of water; it is sparingly soluble in boil- 
iiig glacial acetic acid, even less so in boiling benzene, very sparingly 
ill boiling water, and practically insoluble in the cold. Analysis;— 

0*5628 gram of substance gave 1*1019 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver. 
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Calculated. 

C6Cl2Br3(OH)2. Found. 

68*64 per cent. 68*21 per cent. 


DiacefylmetadichlorodihromoquinoL —This is prepared by boiling the 
last-described quinol in a reflux apparatus with acetic anhydride. 
After crystallisation from glacial acetic acid or benzene, it is ob¬ 
tained in small, colourless needles, and melts at 265—266'^. It is 
very sparingly soluble in glacial acetic acid and benzene at the or¬ 
dinary temperature, and not very soluble in the boiling liquids. 
Analysis :— 


0*3276 gram of substance gave 0*6079 gi^am of mixed chlor ide and 
bromide of silver. 

Calculated. 

Cn,Il6daBr204. Found. 



54*86 per cent. 54*01 j)er cent. 


Bromination of Metadichloroquinone (low temp.)* 

When metadichloroquinone (1 mol.) is dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid (10 parts) and treated with bromine (2 mols.) at a temperature of 
15—20°, metadichlorodibromoquinone, mixed with a smaller quantity 
of paradichlorodibromoquinone, is obtained. The product crystallises 
from benzene in six-sided plates, and melts at about 292^ Analysis:— 

0*2731 gram of substance gave 0*5395 gram of mixed chloride and 
bromide of silver, and this lost 0'0721 gram on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 


Calculated 

C 6 Cl 2 Br 202 . Found. 

Cl. 21*19 per cent. 21*23 per cent. 

Br. 47*76 „ 47*41 


On decomposing this quinone with sodium hydroxide solution, a 
salt was obtained, crystallising in dark prisms, and giving numters 
on analysis agreeing fairly well with those required for sodium 
chlorobromanilate, thus:— 

I. 0*3725 gram of substance lost 0*0709 gram at 150®, and gave 
0*1409 gram Na^SOi. 

II. 0'268 gram of substance lost 0*0515 gram at 150°, and gave 
0*1004 gram Na^SOA. 

III. 0*2519 gram of substance gave 0*2265 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0323 on ignition in a 
current of dry chlorine. 
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Calculated. Found. 

CeClBrvONa)^ --^-, 

+ 4H2O. I. II. III. 

HaO. 19*48 per cent. 19*03 19*21 — percent. 

Na. 12*44 „ 12*25 12*13 — 

Cl. 9*60 „ — — 8*81 „ 

Br. 21*65 „ — — 23 06 „ 


These numbers do not exhibit as close an agreement with the 
theoretical as usual, although the utmost care was taken Avith the 
various determinations. As before luentioned, the dichlorodibromo- 
quinono, from which the salt Avas obtained, is a mixture, and 
consequently the salt must also be a mixture. That the diehlorodi- 
bromoquinone is a mixture, is seen by the following experiments :— 
A portion of the quinone was I'cduced with hydriodie acid and phos¬ 
phorus, and the quinol repeatedly crystallised from glacial acetic acid, 
when a small quantity of a compound melting at 235° (the melting 
point of paradichlorodibroraoquiiiol) w'as obtained ; whilst, on adding 
water to the united glacial acetic acid mother liquors, a compound 
W718 pjx^cipitated wdiich melted at 231^ (the melting point of metadi- 
chlorodibromoquinol). The foiuner gave a diaeetyi derivative melting 
at 268—269^^, and the latter, a similar derivative melting at 265—266°. 
By fractionally crystallising the dichlorodibromoquinone from 
Ixmzeiie, it was resolved into two portions, which gave quinols and 
diacetyl derivatives exhibiting the same differences in melting point, 
as the last-mentioned. As these experiments were made with fairly 
largo quantities of material, ami taking into account tlie fact that 
metadichloroquinone yields, exclusively, paradichlorodibromoquinono 
on brominatiug it at a high temperature, the inference that the 
br’ominatioii product of metadichloroquinone at a temperature of 
15—20° also contains a small quantity of paradichh»wdibromoquinonc 
appears to be justified. This work was suggested to me some years 
ago by Dr. H. E. Armstrong, to Avhom my best thanks are due. 


LlII .—The Crystalline Forms of the Sodium Salts of Substituted 

Anilic Acids. 

By William J. Pope. 

The crystallographical measurements Avhich are the subject of the 
present paper were made on substances prepared by Mr. A. R. 
Ling in the ooui'se of his work on the halogen derivatives of quinono 
(see preceding paper). 
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The compounds which have been examined are the sodium salts 
of bromanilic acid, chlorauilic acid, and bromochloranilic acid. A 
molecular compound or double salt composed of two molecular pro¬ 
portions of sodium bromanilate and one of sodium chloranilate was 
also measured. 


Sodium Bromanilate, C6Br3(0Na)202,4H20. 

The crystals of this substance consist of practically opaque, dark- 
coloured prisms. They attain a length of 6 or 8 mm., and a thickness 
of about 1 inm. When crushed to powder and the fragments ex¬ 
amined microscopically, they are seen to transmit light of a claret 
colour, and to bo strongly doubly refracting. Slight dichroism is 
also to be observed. The crystals are generally much intergrowii 
with others, and so occur as confused aggregates springing from a 
common origin. Parallel growths are also fi*equent. The larger 
forms, a{ 100 } and Z^jOlO}, arc conchoidal in character, and so give 
bad measurements. The form p{ilO}, which is generally small in 
size, mostly gives good reflections ; the same is true of c{00l}. The 
form 7 w{l 01 } varies much in size, and is nearly always disfigured 
by a cavity extending in the direction of the c-axis. This cavity 
takes the shapes shown in figures 1, 2, and 5, and frequently 


Fig. 1 . 



Fig. 2 . 
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almost obliterates the forms c{001} and mjlOl}. The forms J>{ll0} 
and c{ 001 } are often absent. There is a trace of cleavage parallel 
to c{ 001 }, but generally the crystals have a very irregular fracture. 
Tvrinning on y){ilO} is common. Figures 1 , 2, and 6 represent 
commonly occurring forms of the crystals. 

Crystalline system.—Anorthic. 

atb.e = 0-8768 : 1 ; 0-8100. 
a = 69° 28'; /3 = 87° 56'; 7 = 71° 49'. 

Forms present— 

a .... {100} 
b .... {010} 
c .... {001} 

p .... {110} 

m.... { 101 } 


Number of 



Angl 

es. 

observations. 


Limits. 


IVIean. 

Calculated, 

hp 

olo 

IlO 

41 

57" 

10- 

-58" 

32' 

57^ 

51' 

57° 

53' 

ab 

1(X) 

010 

4-i 

69 

26- 

-70 

11 

69 

42 

_ 


ap 

loo 

IlO 

43 

51 

57- 

-52 

48 

52 

25 

— 

- 

am 

loo 

loi 

37 

52 

41- 

-53 

5 

52 

52 



me 

loi 

001 

34 

4ti 

13- 

-46 

53 

46 

32 

46 

33 

ac 

UK) 

001 

35 

80 

7 — 


54 

80 

35 

— 

- 

pm 

no 

loi 

7 

53 

45- 

-54 

27 

54 

4 

53 

52 

pc 

no 

001 

4 

79 

42- 

-80 

17 

80 

4 

79 

57 

be 

010 

001 

20 

67 

21 - 

-67 

52 

67 

35 

— 

- 

bm 

O 

C 

lui 

12 

86 

51 - 

-87 

23 

87 

6 

87 

0 


Sodium Chloranilate, C 6 Cl 2 ( 0 Nii) 202 , 4 H 20 . 

This substance separates from its hot aqueous solution in vcrj 
long, dark-coloured prisms, somewiiat restunbliiig the bromauilate 
ill ajipearauce. The crystals are, howevto*, mucli larger than those 
of sodium bixuiiauilate, and the forms a{l 0 ()} and ^<{ 010 } are very 
much more couchoidal in character. Isolated crystals are nut olten 
found owing to the great tendency which the substance has to 
(jrystallise in aggregates or parallel growths. One crop of the 
crystals consisted of very long, thin, transparent needles which were 
strongly doubly refracting, slightly diciiroic, and transmitted light 
of a claret-i*ed colour. The face c{001} always exhibits a cavity of 
the shape shown in the figure (Fig. 3); this inclusion sometimes 
extends to a depth of 2 mm. into the crystal in the dii'ection of the 
c-ajs;is. The form p{ll0} does not often occur, and when present is 
small, though brilliant. The reflections obtained from c{U01} are 
generally poor owing to the presence of the inclusioii mentioned 
above. No twinning was observed, but there is an imperfect cleav age 
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parallel to c{00l}. The length of the c-axis is indeterminate, owing 
to the absence of any form which could serve for its measurement. 


Fig. 3. 



Crystalline system.—Anorthic. 

a : 6 : c = 0*8743 : 1 : ?. 
a = 88 ° 8 '; = 89° 61 ; 7 := 72° 30\ 

Forms present— 

a .... { 100 } 
h { 010 } 
c •••• { 001 } 

p .... jiio} 


hp 

Angles. 
010: IlO 

Number of 
observations. 
14 

68° 

Limits. 
9'—59° 

23' 

Mean. 
69° 11' 

Calculated. 
68° 58' 

ap 

100:110 

17 

48 

12 —48 

47 

48 33 

— 

ah 

100:010 

10 

72 

8-72 

53 

72 29 

— 

(le 

100:001 

18 

88 

56 —89 

28 

89 15 


ae 

100:001 

12 

90 

21 —90 

53 

90 36 

90 45 

he 

010:001 

21 

87 

29—88 

IS 

87 59 


be 

010:001 

7 

91 

48—92 

40 

92 2 

92 1 


Sodium Bromochloranilat€y C6BrCl(0Na)80a,4H»0. 

The crystals of this substance are very unsatisfactory for gonio- 
metiac al measurement; consequently the dimensions given below are 
only approximate. The crystals consist of small, distorted prisms, dark 
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in colour; when crashed to powder, they are found to be strongly 
doubly refracting, and slightly dichroic, like the crystals of the two 
preceding substances. The forms a{ 100 } and 010 } are very con- 
choidal in character, and the forms m{i 01 } and c{ 001 } are mostly 
practically obliterated by the cavity shown in the figure (Fig. 4). This 
cavity generally occupies almost the wliole of the end of the prism, 
leaving merely a thin, semitransparent wall with jagged edges. The 
crystals of this substance are much more brittle than those of the 
bromanilate and chloranilate, and requii e great care in handling. The 


Fig. 4. 



form p{110} is seldom present, but is very bright, and gives good 
images. There is a ])oor cleavage parallel tocjOOl}. No twinning 
was observed. 

Crystalline system,—Anorthic, 

a : 6 : c = 0*888 : 1 : 0*814. 
a == 69" 59'; p - 87" 3'; 7 = 71" 58'. 

Forms present— 

a .... {100} 

b .... joio} 

c .... {001} 

p .... {110} 

m..,. {101} 
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bp 

Anglos. 
010 : TlO 

Number of 
observations. 
18 

66° 

Limits. 

69'~67° 

62' 

Mean. 

57° 29' 

Calculated, 
67° 83' 

ah 

ICO: 010 

17 

69 

2—70 

4 

69 36 

— 

ap 

100 : 110 

18 

52 

34 —53 

8 

52 51 

— 

am 

TOO: lOl 

7 

53 

14—53 

47 

53 28 

— 

me 

lOl : 001 

4 

46 

32 —47 

6 

46 50 

46 41 

ac 

100:001 

10 

79 

22—80 

24 

79 51 

— 

be 

010:001 

5 

67 

30 —G8 

2 

67 49 

— 


Dovhle Salt of Sodium Cldoranilaie and Bromanilate, 
2C6Br2(0Na)202,4H20 + C6Cl,(0Na)202,4H30. 

Two samples of this salt were examined : the first, A, bein^y the 
product of the action of caustic soda on paradichloi’odibromoquinone, 
whilst the second lot of crystals, B, was obtained by simply crystal¬ 
lising a mixture of the chloranilate and bromanilate in the requisite 
proportions from ^vater. The measurements, as will be seen below, 
fully prove the identity of the products obtained in these two ways. 
The crystals consist of large, almost black prisms, which are more 
brittle than those of sodium bromanilate, but less so than those of the 
chloranilate. They are indistinguishable from the crystals of sodium 
bromanilate by mere outward inspection, but the measurements 
show that there is really a slight difference in geometrical pro- 
peHies between the two substances. The crystals have the form 
shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 5. Twinning occurs on pjllO} as in the 

Fia. 5. 
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ease of sodium bromanilate. The forms a{100} and 5(010} are, in 
the larger crystals, conclioidal iu character; pjllO} is generally very 
bright and small, but is frequently absent. The form always 

shows the curious cavity noted in the crystals of the preceding salts; 
in this case, the cavity is generally larger than in the crystals of 
sodium bromanilate. There is a very poor cleavage parallel to r{001}. 
This latter form is always very small, but brilliant, and gives good 
reflections. On crashing and examining the fragments under ihe 
microscope, the crystals are seen to be slightly dichroic and sti*ongly 
doubly refracting. The light transmitted is of a claret colour, 
(Crystalline system.—Anorthic. 
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The mean axial relations are— 

a : 6 : c = 0*8825 : 1 : 0*8153. 
a = 69^ 52'; /3 =r 87° 10^'; 7 = 72° IV. 

Owing to the very distorted habit of the crystals of the above salts, 
the constants given cannot possess very great accuracy. This is 
especially true in the cases of the chloranilate and broraochloranilate, 
the crystals of which are verj^ irregular, and but few measurements 
could be made owing to the rare occurrence of some of the forms. 

The great similarity between the dimensions of the crystals of 
sodium bromanilate and those of the double salt is very remarkable. 
No similar instance could be found amongst organic substances in a 
search through the literature of the last 10 years or so. Among 
minerals, the cases of the resemblance of alstonite and barytocelestine 
to their respective components are somewhat similar, altliough 
alstonite is supposed by many mineralogists to be a mere isomorph- 
ous mixture of barium and calcium carbonates. 

It is worthy of note that this molecular compound of the formula 
2C6Br2(0Na)o0.2,4H20 + C 6 Cl 2 ( 0 Na) 202 ,41120 is the only product 
that can be obtained from an aqueous solution of the brom- and 
chlor-anilatos, Mr, Ling lia.s endeavoured to prepare isomorphous 
mixtures of these two salts, but has failed, the salts simply separating 
as the double compound, whilst the excess of either constituent is 
deposited later. 

Another is thus added to the list of instances of substances which, 
while undoubtedly possessing great analogy, both from a chemical 
and a crystallographical point of view, are nevertheless not iso¬ 
morphous in the ordinary sense : that is to say, sodium bromanilate 
and chloranilate have not the power, generally possessed by two 
chemically analogous substances, of crystallising together in non- 
molecular proportions. 

Chemical Dej)artment^ Central Institution^ 

Exhibition Itoady London. 
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LIV .—Halogen Derivatives of Qumone, Part II. 

By Arthur R. Ling and Julian L. Baker. 

Thb results described by one of us in the paper preceding, with 
regard to the action of alkalis on para- and meta-dichlorodibromo* 
quinone, led us to re-examine the behaviour of chlorotribromoquinone 
and of trichlorobromoqninone towards alkalis. 

One of us showed (Trans., 1887, 784) that chiorotribromoquinone, 
when heated with potassium hydroxide solution, yields chlorobrom» 
anilic acid. We have, in one of our experiments, obtained a salt by 
the action of potassium hydroxide on the quinone, which gave 
numbers, on analysis, indicating that it was potassium chlorobrom- 
anilate ; but, although in some subsequent experiments we followed 
the same conditions as closely as we were able, and in others varied 
them, we obtained, in every other case, both by the action of potas¬ 
sium and sodium hydroxide, a compound consisting of chlorobrom- 
anilate (1 mol.) and bromanilate (2 mols.), thus:— 

O O 

(1 mol.) + (2 mols.). 

() O 


O 

O 


Trichlorobromoquinone, according to Levy and Schultz {Annalen^ 
210, 163), yields chlorobromanilic acid when treated with potassium 
hydroxide. In all our experiments, however, we obtained a uniform 
product, consisting of chloraiiilato (1 mol.) and chlorobromanilato 
(2 mols.), thus :— 


O 


Cl' ‘Cl 

O 



(2 mols.). 


We cannot, of course, say that Levy and Schultz were wrong, for, 
although the reaction has been studied under a variety of conditions, 
we may not have been successful in obtaining those necessary for the 
production of chlorobromanilic acid as sole product. We may here 
remark that, according to the data we have collected (see also Part I), 
at least 3 mols. of the tetra-halogen quinones appear to be simul¬ 
taneously concerned in their interactions with alkalis. 

Ohhrotribromoquinone *—This compound^ has all eady been described 
YOIn lxi. * 2 T 
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by one of ns (Trans., 1887, 783), when ifc was obtained by the action 
of bromine on dichlororthonitrophenol, and on orbhochloroparabrotn^ 
orthonitrophenol. It is prepared by di.ssolvin^ monoohloroquinol 
(1 mol.) in glacial acetic acid (10 parts) and dropping bromine 
(3 mols.) into the solution heated to 60“. After remaining for some 
hours, a small quantity of nitric acid may be advantageously added, 
and the product thrown into water. The precipitated compound is 
collected, washed, and suspended in dilute sulphuric acid, and triturated 
with potassium dichromate solution to oxidise any quinol which may 
be present. Chlorotribromoquinone may be even more readily pre¬ 
pared by broniinatlng monochloroquinone; whereas, however, mono- 
chloroquinol is obbiiiied with great ease in a state of purity by passing 
hydrogen chloride through a solution of quinone (10 gmms) in dry 
chloroform (300 c.c. See Ijcvy and Schultz, Annalen, 210, 138), its 
conversion into monochloroquinone often involves 1o.hs. (For the 
oxidation of monochloroqiiinol, see Ixn^y and Schultz, loc, cit., 145.) 
Chlorotribromoquinone, after crystallisation from glacial acetic acid 
or benzene, melts at 292"^. The melting point of some of the original 
specimen from the nitrophenoLs was found to be the same* It 
separates from its solution in benzene in large, six-sided plates. 
Analysis gave the following results :— 

I. 0*2726 gram of substance, dried at 100"*, gave 01906 gram 
CO,. 

II. 0*1860 gram of substance, dried at 100'’, gave 0*3453 gram of 
mixed chloride and bromide of silver* 

III. 0*2185 gram of substance, dried at 100^’, gave 0*4085 gram of 
mixed chloride and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0770 gram 
on ignition in a current of dry chlorine. 


C. 

Cl 

Br 


}• 


Calculate!. 

CfiClBr.O,* 

.. 18*97 per cent. 

72-58/ ” 

163 24 .. 


Found. 

I. II. 
1910 — 

“ 172-28 


HL 

— per cent. 
8-85 „ 

63-35 


As mentioned above, in one experiment we obtained, by the action 
of potassium hydroxide on chlorotribromoqninono, as sole product, 
chiorobromanilic acid. This was conducted as follows:—^The quinone 
was heated at 80'’ with a 5 per cent, solution of potassium hy^xide. 
The salt was twice recrystailised from water, and obtained in davk^red 
needles. Analysis:— 

L 0*2012 gram of substance lost 0*0195 gram at 150*. 
n. 0*2662 gmm pf substanne lost 0*0257 gram at 150") and gavb 
0-1^ gram KaSO* 
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III. 0'1958 gram of substance gave 01761 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0‘0247 gram on ignition 
in a current of dry chlorine. 

Calculated, Found. 


C|,ClBr(OK :)205 -'-^ 

-e 2H-,0. I. II. III. 

HaO. 9’84 per cent. 9'70 9‘GG — per oent. 

K. 2134 „ — 2101 — 

Cl.. 9 71 ,, _ _ 907 „ 

Br. 21*88 „ — — 2208 „ 


In tlie remaining oxpcrimetitH, which yielded the compound of 
chlon>broinaniHc and broiuanilic acnd, 5 per cent, aqueoms alkali 
(|>otai$h or soda) w'as u.seil in some cases, and 3 per cent, alkali in 
others. The following results were obtained on analysing the 
salts I" 

Sodium Salt, —Large, dark-ml, almost black prisms. 

0*2129 gram of Kubstan<5e lost 0 0379 gram at iriO"", and gave 0*078 
gram NajSO*. 

Calculiit<*d. 

C 4 ,Cl Br (O N Br.( O Na).(). 


+ I^UsV). Found. 

HaO. 18 03 per cent. 18*09 per cent. 

Na. llol „ 11*87 


Potamum Salt, —Flat, n?d needles; the colour of this salt is mucli 
lighter than any of the other jx>uv»sium salts examintHi. Analysis:— 

I. 0*2!M9 gnun of substance lost 0 0221 gmm at 15ll^, and gave 
0 1032 gram K,SO|, 

II. 01884 gi*am of su Instance givve 0 0822 gram K,S 04 . 

III. 0 3911 gram of substance gave 0’3r)79 gram of mixed chloride 

and bn)mide of silver. 

IV. 0*2907 gram of substance gave 0*2627 gram of mixed chloride 

and bromide of silver. 



CaloulaU^d. 


Found. 


C,ClBr(OK),O,4!0,Br,(OK),O, 

f - 




+ eiitO, 

1. 

11. HI. 

IV. 


9*11 [wreent. 

9-40 

— — 

— per cent* 

K. 

19-73 „ 

19-69 

19-35 — 


\ 

Br/ ••• 

36-7.^ 

— 

— 3677 

36-32 „ 

Sodium 

ohlorobromanilate and bromanilate were 

mixed in the 


requisite pirci{ioriioii to form this oompound^ and twice crystallised 
from boiling water. AnalysiB;— 


2 T 2 
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0*1678 gram of substance lost 0*0299 gi*am at 150®, and gave 0*0605 
gram NagSOi. 


Calculated. 

C 6 ClBr( 0 Na) 50 ^ 2 C«Brj,( 0 Na )202 


+ liU^O. Found. 

H 20 . 18*03 per cent. 17*81 per cent. 

Na. 11*51 „ 11*67 „ 


Cbloroiribromoqniriol is prepared bj reducing the qninone with 
1 > driodic acid and phosphorus; it agrees with tho description pre¬ 
viously gpiven by one of us (loc. <nt), and molts at 234®; tho diacetyl 
derivative, however, melts at 275®, and not at 263®, as stated. We 
have re-determined the melting point of the original specimen, and 
found it to be 273®, so that the value 263° was, doubtless, a clerical 
eiTOi*. 

Trichlorobromoquinone was prepared by brominating trichloro- 
quinone in glacial acetic acid solution at about 100°. It is purified 
by crystallisation from benzene or glacial acetic acid. It melts at 
290°, and separates from its solution in benzene in yellow, six-sided 
plates. Analysis gave the following i*e8uU8:— 


1. 0*1016 gram of substance gave 0*219 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver, and this lost 0*0156 gram on ignition 
in a current of dry chlorine. 

II. 0*162 gram of substance gave 0*^1404 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver. 


Cl 

Br 


} 


Calouluted. 

C^ClsBiOa. 


iQ i 36*66 per cent. 
l 27-53 


Found. 


IL 


27 - 31 }®*^^ percent. 


When trichlorobromoquinone i« treated with 6 per cent, alkali, it 
yields the above-mentioned compound of chloranilic and bromanilio 
acids. The following analytical data were obtained with the andinm 
salt:— 

The salt ciystallises with 10| muls. HiO in magnificent, dark-red, 
almost black, prisms. 

I. 0'2249 gram of substance lost 0*0413 gram at 150°, and gave 
0 0926 gram Na,SO,. 

II. 0*2704 gram of substance lost 0*05 gram at 150°, and 
0*1099 gram Na»SO«, 

m. 0*2336 gram of substance gave 0*2171 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver. 

IV. 0*3923 gram of sabstanoe gave 0*3590 gram of mixed ohlorido 
and bromide of silver. 
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Calculated. F o und. 

C«Cl2(0Na),02,2CeClBr(0Na)A ^-x 

I. 11 . ni. IV. 

18*36 18*49 — — percent. 

13*33 13*12 ^ — 

— — 29*53 29*08 „ 

Sodium chloranilaie and chlorobromanilate were next mixed in the 
above proportion, and twice crjstallised fi'om boiling water. The salt 
was similar in appearance to that just described. Analysis :— 

I. 0*1946 gram of substance lost 0 0356 gram at 150'", and gave 
0*0798 gram Na 3 S 04 . 

II. 0*2906 gram of substance gave 0‘2663 gram of mixed chloride 
and bromide of silver. 

C»lculatc<i. 

CeCL(ONa)jOj, 2 <:\CIBr(ONa)« 0 . 

^ lOiHjO. 

HjO. 18*32 per cent. 

Na. 1330 

. 2911 

Bri 

Trichlorobromo<juioiu)l is obtained by retiucing the quinoiie with 
hydriodic acid and phosphorus. It crystallises from benzene in 
colonrless, flat needles, and melts at 230—231 ; Levy and Schultz 
(loc, eiL) record 229®. 

I^iacstijltrichiw'obrovioqHinol was obtained from gla(*ial acetic acid 
in white needles melting at 261—26*2% but the following analytical 
values, which are in agreement with one another, indicate that it was 
not pure:—^Calculated, Cl -f Br 49*52 per (xmt. Found, 48*52 per 
wnt. and 48*39 per cent. 


Found. 

r --> 

I. II. 

18*29 — per cent. 

13 28 - 

~ 29*13 „ 


H,0... 
Na. 

BrJ 


+ lOlHjO. 

18 32 per cent. 
13*30 

2911 


LV.— The Hydrolytic Hu*uitions of Yeast. Part I. 

Bjr James O’Sdllivas. 

Bkbthklot was the first to show that the hjdruljsts of cane sugar by 
yeast was doe to a “ soluble ferment ” contained in the yeast cells, and 
in 1860 (Oompl. rend., May) he showed that the water in which yeast 
was washed possessed the same power, and that the soluble anb* 
atanoe to which this was due could be precipitated by means of 
aloobol from its solutions without losing its aotirity. No matter 
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where one turns to look up this subject, the substance of Berthe* 
lot*6 discovery is invariably stated. When speaking of yeast water, 
it appears that those who have worked on the subject have not 
taken into considemtion the condition or health of the yeast em¬ 
ployed ; whether the yeast was alive or dead, young or old, seems not 
to have been considered. Now, knowing as wo do, that dead or 
softened yeast (yeast kept till it liquefies) readily yields its invertase 
to water, and that there must be stages in this softening process; it is 
most important to keep in mind thelquestion of the age of the yeast, 
and the manner in which it has been kept, when we are dealing wit h its 
hydrolysing power or that of its water exti^act. There can be no doubt 
whatever that by prolonged contact with water, as already shown by 
Fembach (Ann, Inst Pasteur, 9, 1890), invertase is extracted from 
yeast, but we cannot look upon such extracted yeast as healthy. It 
appears from Fembach’s work that, by prolonged washing with water, 
yeast can be completely exhausted of its invertase. 

When we come to study the life functions of yeast, and, I take it 
that the hydrolysing action is one of these, we must work with the 
yeast as a living organism in full possession of its well-known life 
functions. It is with such a yeast that I propose to show in this 
Part I of my paper:— 

I. That healthy yeast yields none of its invertase, or hydrolytic 
power, to water in which it is washed. 

II. That when healthy yeast is placed in contact with a cane-sugar 
solution, the hydrolysis that takes place is solely an action “nnder 
the immediate influence of the plasma of the cell,*' and that “ no 
invertase leaves the yeast cell during the time that the hydrolysis is 
being effected. 


Preparation of Yeast, 

The yeast employed in the following experiments was collected at 
Messrs. Bass and Co.’s Breweries on the second day of fermentation^ 
Every cell of this yeast possessed all the visual appearances which an 
experienced observer of yeasts associates wdth young and bealtby 
yeast. What I mean by bealtby, in the sense in which I wish to* 
have it undeiatood, is a yeast capable of growing and performing the 
ordinary technical requirements in an eflScient manner under tha 
usual technical conditions. 

A quantity of liquid yeast was mixed with a large bulk ol distilled 
water, and ^ter allowing the mixture to stand for S—^10 minuteSy^ 
he top peHion was decanted off from ih© heavier or more quiidulj 
bsiding rpart. This operation was repeated three i»r lour tiiiieiv 
h time ^neglecting the more rapidly suhsidtng deposit 
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tains other matters than yeast. The supernatant liquid with the 
yeast in suspension was then filtered through a linen towel, and the 
yeast left on the towel was freed as ranch as possible from water by 
gentle pressure. Yeast thus prepared was found to contain about 
25 per cent, of dry substance, of which fi*om 55 to 60 per cent, is 
albumin if calculated from the nitrogen found by multiplying by 
6*25. That yeast does not contain this amount of albumin there can 
Ik* no question. 

It may appear at first sight that there would be very little difficulty 
in ascertaining, one way or the other, whether yeast gaTe up its 
inyertase or hydrolysing substance to water or to a cane sugar sola* 
tion; on investigating this question, however, it was found to be not 
as easy as it iii>peared at first sight. 

The first step was to filter out the yeast so that the water extract 
or filtrate could be tested for hydmlytic power. Filtering through a 
number of filt(?r papers did not ii^move the yeast cells. On adding 
aluminium hydrate to the mixtun* of yeast and water and well shaking, 
n filtrate was invariably obtained which was absolutely bright and 
free from ycKist, and similar filtrates were obtained when a trace of 
finings or plaster of Paris was employed. For reason.s which I shall 
now mfer to, the addition of those snbstanees to the yeast and water, 
or to the yeast and sugar solution, had to be abandoned. 

Before any snlistance could be used to catch up the yeast cells 
in order to prevent them going through the filter paper, it was neces¬ 
sary fiiist to prove that, if inveriase wei'e present, no matter how 
gniailtbe quantity, the substance used in the filtration had no influence 
on the inveriase. I was cora|xdled to decide this question from 
the fact that when any yeast, no matter how obtaimKl, was suspended 
in water, or in a cane sugar solution in which partial inversion was 
allowed to take place, and aluminium hydnite was tmiployed in 
filtering the yeast, the filtrates thus obtained invariably showed no 
evidence of the [xiwer of inveriase. This, considering that the yeast 
employed in my earlier experiments was of various ages, and from 
different sources, was, I thought, too conclusive as to the yeast not 
parting with its invertase. 

That aluminium hydrate, gypsum, and finings, the substances 
1 first employed lo catch up the yeast cells, have a retarding influence 
on the hydrolytic action of invertase will be clearly seen from the 
following experiments. 

.The aluminium hydrate used was prepared by precipitating alum 
with ammonia and washing the precipitate, first by dt?oantation, and 
then on a filter, until the washings gave no reaction for sulphuric acid, 
and only gave the faintest indica^on of ammonia with Kessler's re¬ 
agent. This washing prooem takes many days. 
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where one turns to look up this subject, the substance of Berthe- 
lot’s discovery is invariably stated. When speaking of yeast water, 
it appears that those who have worked on the subject have not 
taken into consideiution the condition or health of the yeast em¬ 
ployed; whether the yeast was alive or dead, young or old, seems not 
to have been considered. Now, knowing as we do, that dead or 
softened yeast (yeast kept till it liquefies) readily yields its invertase 
to water, and that there must be stages in tliis softening process; it is 
most impo3"tant to keep in mind fhelquestion of the age of the yeast, 
and the manner in which it has been kept, when we are dealing with its 
hydrolysing power or that of its water extract. There can be no doubt 
whatever that by prolonged contact with water, as already shown by 
Pernbach (Ann, Inst, Pasteur, 9 , 1890 ), invertase is extracted from 
yeast, but we cannot look upon such extracted yeast as healtliy. It 
appears from Fembach’s work that, by prolonged washing with water, 
yeast can be completely exhausted of its invertase. 

When we come to study the life functions of yeast, and, I take it 
that the hydrolysing action is one of these, wo must work with the 
yeast as a living organism in full possession of its well-known life 
functions. It is ’with such a yeast tliat I propose to show in this 
Part I of my paper ;— 

I. That healthy yeast yields none of its invertase, or hydrolytic 
power, to water in which it is washed. 

II. That when healthy yeast is placed in contact with a cane-sugar 
solution, the hydi’olysis that takes place is solely an action “ under 
the immediate influence of the plasma of the cell,’'and that no 
invertase leaves the yeast cell during the time that tire hydrolysis is 
being effected. 


Fri^aration of Yeast. 

The yeast employed in the following expenments was collected at 
Messrs. Bass and Co.’s Breweries on the second day of fermentation. 
Every cell of this yeast possessed all tire visual appcaranct^« which an 
experienced obseiwer of yeasts associates with youirg and healthy 
yeast. What 1 mean by healthy, in tire sense in which I wish to 
have it undei'stood, is a yeast capable of growing and performing the 
ordinary technical requirements in an efficient manner under the 
usual technical conditions. 

A quantity of liquid yeast was mixed with a large hulk of distilled 
water, and after allowing the mixture to stand for 6—10 minutes, 
he top portion was decanted off from the heavier or more quickly 
Jbsiding part. This operation was repeated three or four times, 
h time neglecting the more rapidly subsiding deposit which cour 
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tainfl other matters than yeast. The snpematant liquid with the 
yeast in suspension was then filtered throuj^h a linen towel, and the 
left on the towel was fitted as much as possible from water by 
penile pix'ssun?. Yi^ast thus prepared was found to contain about 
25 per cent, of dry substance, of which from 55 to fK) per cent, is 
albumin if calculated from the nitrogen found by multiplying by 
d*25. That yeast does not contain this amount of albumin there can 
bo no question. 

It may appear at first sight that there would be very little difficulty 
in ascertaining, one way or the other, whether yeast gave up its 
inyertase or hydrolysing substance to water or to a cane sugar solu¬ 
tion ; uii investigating this question, however, it was found to l>e not 
aa easy as it appeared at first sight. 

The first step wfis to filter out the yeast so that the water extract 
or filtrate could be tested for hydrolytic power. Filtering through a 
nurnlxu-of filter papers did not I'emove the yeast cells. On adding 
aluminium hydrate to the mixture of yeast and water and well shaking, 
a filtrate w^as invariably obtained which was ab.^iolutely bright and 
free from yeast, and similar filtrates were ol)tained when a trace of 
finings or plasUu' of Paris was employed. For reasons wliich I shall 
now refer to, the addition of these substances to the yeast and water, 
or to the yvmi ami sugar solution, had to be abandoned. 

Before any substance couhi be used to ‘‘ catch up the yeast cells 
ill order to prevent them going through tlu‘ filter paper, it was neces¬ 
sary fii'st to prove that, if invertase wej*e present, no matt<‘r how 
small the quantity, the substance used in the filtration had no influence 
on the invertase. I was compelled to decidt? this question from 
the fact that when any yeast, no matter liow obtained, >vas HUS]>ended 
in water, or in a cane sugar solution in which partial inversion was 
allowed to take place, and aluminium hydn^te was employed in 
filtering the yeast, the filtrates thus obtained invariably showed no 
evidence of the jsiwer of invertase. This, considering that the yeast 
employed in my earlier experiments was of various ages, and from 
different sources, w'as, I thought, too conclusive as to the yeast not 
parting witli its inverttisc. 

That aluminium hydrate, gypsum, and finings, the substances 
1 first employed to C4itch up the yeast cells, have a retarding influence 
on the hydrolytic action of invertase will be elearl}' seen from the 
following ex|H>rimonts. 

.The aluminium hydrate used was prepared by precipitating alum 
with ammonia and washing the precipitate, first by decantation, and 
then on a filter, until the washings gave no rt^action for sulphuric acid, 
and only gave the faintest indication of ammonia with Kessler’s re¬ 
agent. This washing pmoess takes many days. 
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Retarding Influmce of Aluminium Hydrate. —5 grams of cane sugar 
were dissolved in water and 0*2 c.c. of an invertase solution was 
added, then the solution was made up to 100 e,c. 

а. To 50 c.c. of this solution 0*1 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid 
was added. This was halved, and to one-half (c) a little aluminium 
hydrate was added, and after mixing well, it was filter*ed ; the otlic^r 
half (d) was simply filtered, 

б . The unacidified 50 c.c. was halved in the same way as “ a and 
the halves e *’ and treated like “c *’ and d.*’ 

These filtrates were laid aside under the same conditions in a cool 
place for 24 hours, and the optical activities of the solutions were then 
observed to be as follows :— 


c. 200 mm. tube 


= 10*2 divs. 


d. „ „ = —4-6 

e. „ „ = 140 

/• V M = -4<> 

Original 5 per cent, solution = 19*2 






To 100 c.c. of cane sugar solution sp. gr. 1011) 4, and having an 
opticity, 100 mm. tiil)€ ( 8 oleil-Ventzke- 8 (dieibler being the polariscope 
employed), 9 6 divs., a few drops of invertase solution was added, and 
after well mixing, the solution was halved. 

a. To 50 c.c. a little aluminium hydrate was added, and aftei* agita* 
tion, the solution was filtered. 

b. The remaining 50 c.c. was simply filtered. Both filtrates were 
laid aside as before for 24 hours, and the opticities of the solutions 
were then obseiwed to be as follows;— 


a. 100 mm, tube = 9*2 divs. 

h. „ „ = —2*9 „ 


Retarding Influence of Finings. —To 25 c.c. of a 4 per cent, cane 
sugar solution, one drop of the same invertase was added, and the 
solution, after well mixing, was halved. 

а. One-half had added to it one drop of finings, and after well 
agitating, it was filterad, 

б . The remaining half was simply filtered. Both filtrates weiti laid 
aside as before for 23 houi*s, and the opticities were then observed to 
be as follows :— 


a. 100 mm. tube = 7*8 divs. 

b. ,, ,, 5*4 ,, 

Original 4 per cent, solutioii =: 7*7 „ 

Retarding Influence of Plaster of Paris. —This experiment was per-^ 
formed exactly as in the case of finings, only more sugar and lass 
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invertase was added, and after 20 liours, the opticities of the solutions 
were as follows :— 

a. KK) mm. tubt^ = 12 -5 divs. 

i'. . » = 11*0 

It is not necessary in these experiments to ciilculate the amounts of 
cane sugai’ inverted under the condition mentioned, it snlBces for the 
object of the experiments to compare the opticities obtained in each con¬ 
dition. It will be readily 6(‘en that in the four experiments w here the 
solution of (rune sugar containing the invertase liad !ieith(‘r aluminium 
hydrate, finings, nor plaster of Paris added to it, there was a greater 
inversion, as shown by the fall in the opticity. It will also he seen 
that in the ease of the acidified cane sugar solution, the retarding in¬ 
fluence of flu; alutninium hydrate is not so marked as in the neutral 
solution. 

The amount of aluminium hydrate employed in tlie above exper:- 
rnonts, wluni dry, w'ould not w'eigh mon* than (r()3 to 0 Oo gram. 

The pulp of Svv(;disb tilter-j)ap<*r wa.s found to have no influence on 
the hydrolytic action of inv<*rtast\ About 2 grams of t*anc sugar 
were dissolved in 25 to d() <*.(‘. uf water. I'be oj)ticity of the stdution 
was 1(X) mm. = l()*2divs. The wdiole of this solution was inoculated, 
if 1 may ho use tlie word, with four dips uf a pin’s jioint of invertase 
solution. The pin, I inch long, %vaH di[»ped into the iuvertjtse solu¬ 
tion and then into the sugar solution, this being repeated four times. 
The solution w'as now' divitbal, and to om^-haU {a) a jadlet of ]»aper 
pulp was addcal, and, alter well shaking, this and (b) tin* remaining 
half, w'ei'C filtered. The filtmtcH, after 24 hours at !(>—17', were 
found to have absolutely the same opiicitit's : KX) mm. = 12 1 divs. 

To 50 c.c. of a 5 per cent, sugar solution, 0 I c.c. deeinormal suljib- 
urie acid was added, and 0 2 c.e. of the invertase solution. To one- 
half of this solution a pellet of {wiper pulp w*u,s added, and this, afur 
well agitating, wiis tiltered ; the other luilf wuis simply tilttu'ed. The 
opticities of these filtrates were found lo be the same at the expira¬ 
tion of 24houx^: UK) nmi. = 4 divs. 

As the jMipei* pulp, besides having no iutiuenee on the hydn)lytic 
action of invertase, was found to effectually remove yeast cells from 
solutions in wdiich they w'ere sus{Huided, a stock of pulp was pre¬ 
pared for use in the following manner:—Some Swedish til ter-paper 
w^aa tom int4> small pieces, which were put into a wide-mouthed 
stoppered bottle; the bottle w'as half filled with distilled wuiter, and 
the contents well agitated, in order to reduce the paper lo a pul{>. 

The method adoptixl in all the experiments, which I shall describe 
in detail, to filter out the yeast, was as follows :— 

When at any time a filtmte, free from yeast, was required from 
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any solution in which yeast was suspended, a little of the pulp, pre¬ 
viously dried as much as possible by pi'essing in a towel, was added 
to the liquid, and, after well shaking, it was filtered through three 
small filter-papers. 

I would have the reader of this part of ray work not to pay much 
attention to the quantitative expression of the hydrolytic power, but 
simply to the presence or absence of that power in the filtrates. The 
quantitative expression of the hydrolytic power will be fully dealt 
with in Part IT. 


1.—A. Series o/ Experiments, 

To 300 c.c. of cold whaler, which had been previously boiled, 0‘5 
gram of yeast was added and thorouglily mixed. 

а. To 100 c.c. of this yeast mixture 20 grams of finely pulverised 
cane sugar were added. 

б. To another 100 c.c. 10 grams of sugar w^ere added. 

r. To the remaining KjO c.c. 5 giarns of sugar were added. 

When the sugar w'as dissolved in all three solutions, the yeast cell.s 
were counted in the manner devised by l\*torsoa (Meddeher fra 
Carhherg Lahoratorict^ Hefte 1) by nieMiis of a hirnuitimetor, and 
they were found to be p#er volume of 1/1000 e.mm. for 


tt . l*r> cells. 

h . 1*71 „ 

c . 1*65 ,, 


d. 2 grams of the same yeast, and at the same time, vrere mixed in 
w'ater, and the mixture was made up to about 25 e.e. AfUir stand¬ 
ing for 20 hours, this mixture was made up to 100 c.c. and filtered. 
To 10 c.c. of the filtmte (rej)resenting 0*2 gmm of yeast) in 100 c.c. 
measure about 50 to 60 c.c. f)f a solution, containing 10 grams of 
sugar, were added, and the solution made up to 100 c.c. After four 
days, the total amount of inversion in this solution was only 015 gnsun 
of cane sugar in tlie 100 c.c. 

A, 5, and c experiments were allowed to stand for 20 hours, and 
then the cells were counted in the standard volume as at the start, 


and they were for 

a . 1*7 cells. 

^ . 1*6 M 

0 .. 1*8 „ 


The countings were made in order to see if, daring the progress of 
the inversion, any increase in the number of the cells had taken place; 
however, a most casual microscopic observation showed that they dM 
not increase, and that there were no budding cells* 
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The Bolutions were bow made up to 150 c.c., and the alcohol pro- 
dnced in 100 c.c.of each determined ; tlu^ remaining 50 c.c. being used 
for an optical observation. The sp, gr. of the alcohol obtained from 
the three solutions was the same; the distillate made np to 100 c.c.at 
15‘5® had a sp. gr. of 999 86 = 0*46 of gravity lost by fermentation, 
or 0*119 gram in the 20 hours. The sp. gr. of the residues, when 
made up to 100 c.c. at 15*5, were: fora, 1051 95; />, 1026*17; and 
for c, 1012*93. Calculated from the loss in opticity of the solutions, 
allow^ance being made for the amount fei-mented on the 150 c.c. of 
solution, and calculating this as dextrose, tin? quantities of cane 
sugar inverted in the 20 hour's were: for a, 11*63 grams ; />, 7'8 gi'aras ; 
and for r, 4*35 grams. To bring about these quantities of inversion 
in 20 hours, we have only 0*16 gram of yeast fur each quantity, 
whilst the extract, after 20 hours contact of 0*2 grain of the same 
yeast in d, after four days only inverted 0*15 gram of sugar. 

I.— H. Series of Experiments, 

40 gr'ams of cane sugar were dissolved in cold, but recently boiled, 
water, and the solution was made np to IW c.c. 

0 4 gram of yeast was well mixed in about 25 c.c. of water, and 
then made up to UK) c.c.(/). This solution was allo>ve<i to stand for 
30 minutes, and, after well shaking, 

a. 50 c.c. of it were added to 5U c.c. of the 40 per cent, sugar 
solution. 

it. To about 15 e.e. of tlu* suspended yeast, and at the same time aa 
“ rt,” a pellet of j>u)p w’as added and the mixture filtered. To 
8 c.c, of this clear and yeast-free filtrate in a narrow, graduated 
test tube, 8 c.c. of the vnw sugar solution w eiv added. 

These solutions, togetlu^r with the rt^malning portion of the sus¬ 
pended yeast (/), were put aside in a water-bath, in which the water 
was kept running, at a tcmperalure of 1()—17 . 

At the same time as these solutions were laid aside, 8 c.c. of water 
were added to 8 c.c. of the sugar solution, and the opticity of this 
solution was fotind to be UK) mm. = 38*4 divs. Tins, then, is the 
opticity of a and 5 at the start of the experiment. 

After the digestion had gone on for 266 minutes, about 25 c.c. of 
“ a ’’ were filtered, and its opticity and also that of “ h'' were observed. 

a. UK) mm. = 316 divs, 

b. „ = 38 5 „ 

I was found to haYe no cupric reducing power. 

The filtrates, after observation, were laid aside for 48 hours in the 
bath, and their opticiiieB, after that time, were found to be unaltered. 
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From this it will be seen that, with the yeast in contact in a, the in¬ 
version which had taken place in the 266 minutes ceases when the 
yeast is filtered out, and that in the h there is no inversion whatever. 

c. 8 c.c. of the filtrate from a at the 266 minutes were raised to 
boiling, and, after cooling to 16 5°, the solution was made up to 8 c.c. 
and to this, 8 c.c. of the filtrate from a portion of the suspended yeast 
(/) (266 minutes in contact with water) wore added. The opticity 
of this solution was found to be 100 mm. = 15*7 divs. 

(L To another 8 c.c. of the filtmte from a (266 minutes), 8 c.c. of 
water were added. 

e. To 8 c.c. of the sugar solution, 8 c.c. of the filtrate from the 
yeast (/), as at c, were added. 

The solutions c, and e were laid aside in the bath, and their 
opticities were observed after a lapse of 24 and 48 hours, and were 
found to be :— 

c. 100 mni. = 15*7 divs. 

d. „ =15’6 „ 

e. „ = 38-6 „ 

Or neither of these solutions contained invertase, or hydrolytic 
power, as there was no diminution in the oi'iginal opticity. 

The opticity of “ a '' after 23 houns digestion was fonnd to be 
100 mm. = 6*5 divs., or 32 divisions lost, which is equal to 12*35 grams 
of sugar inverted. 

In 23 hours there were 12 35 grams of sugar inverted by the yeast 
in contact, whilst the water wliich had been in contact with the same 
proportional quantity of yea.st for 266 minutes had not the slightest 
hydrolytic power on either the partially inverted sugar or upon the 
original cane sugar. 

The yeast cells in a and also in the remaining portion ( /) of the 
yeast suspended in water were counti^d per volume as before, after 
the 23 hours contact, and they were found to be, for~ 

a. 2 0 cells per volume. 

/. 3*8 „ 

It is not necessary to mention that whenever u quantity of eicher a 
or f solution was removed, it was first well agitated so as to insure 
a thorough mixture of the yeast. 

The alcohol produced in a in the 23 hours was estimated by distil¬ 
ling 50 c.c. and taking a careful specific gravity, in a 500-grain bottle, 
of the distillate after making up to 50 c.c. at 15•5^ This weighed 
409*97 grains, or may be safely said to contain no alcohol. 

When the solutions c, d, and e had stood for 48 hours and showed 
no alteration in their opticities, they were each inoculated with m 
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much of a solntion of invertase as covered the surface of half an inch 
of the point of a small brass pin. The point of the pin was first 
dipped into the invertase solution and then into the respective solu¬ 
tions. These, after inoculation, were laid aside for 24 hours, and then 
their opticities were found to be:— 

r. 100 mrn. = divs. 

d, „ = 12*7 „ 

e. „ = 37*0 

This shows that the solutions were capable of being inverted if 
only a trace of inveidast? were present. 

I.— C. Strries of Expertoients. 

A 40 j>er cent, solution of cane sugar was made as befort% and 
0'8 gram of yeast was treated os in B, scries (/). 

a. To 8 c.c. of a clear and yeast-free filtnite, obtained as at h series, 
8 c.c. of the 40 per cent, cane .sugar solution were added. 

b, !)0 c.c. of the suspended ye:ist wen^ added to 50 c.c. of the sugar 
solution. 

a and b solutions anti the remaining t|Tiantity of the suspended 
yeast 'were laid aside in a cold w-ater-bath. 

After 17 hours about 12 c.c. of b was iiltend and the opticities of 
this and a wen? found to be 

a. 100 rum. = 38 2 divs. 

b. ,, ~ 3 0 ,, 

These solutions, after observation, wen* laid aside for 48 hours, and 
werc^ found not to have altcml in tlioir o[>ti(‘ities. 

The nU^ohol was determinetl in b at the 17 hours digestion |>eriod, 
and the amount fermented jier UK) c.c., ted from the alcohol, 

was only 0*1 gram. 

When the remaining jHirtion of tlie siiH)>end(‘d yeast (/) had stood 
for 17 hours in contact with water, about 12 c.c. were filtered, 

r. To 8 c.c. of this filtrate, 8 c.c. of the 40 per cent, cane sugar tveix* 

added. 

d. To 8 c.c. of the suspended yeast (/), 17 hour’s contact, 8 c.c, of 
the -10 per cent, cane sugar were added. 

These solutions, after 24 hours digt'stion, gave the following 
opticities;— 

c. 100 mm. = 38 0 divs. 

d. „ = l‘G „ 

When the suspended yeast (/) had been in contact with the water 
for two days. 
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e. 8 c.c. of a filtrate from it were added to 8 c.c. of the 49 per cent, 
•sngar solution ; and 

gf. 8 c.c. with the joast in suspension were added to 8 c.c. of the 
sugar solution. 

These wei*e laid aside in the water-bath for 24 hours, and then their 
•opticities were found to be :~ 

e. 100 mm. = 38 0 divs. 

g, „ = "“2*r> ,, 

Here we have an iuvei*Bion calculated per 100 c.c. in the case of 
in which the yeast had boon in coniaot with water for two days, of 
13*8 grams of sugar, whilst in c, with the water extract from the same 
pi*oportion of yeast, two days contact, we got only 0T5 gram of in¬ 
version per 100 c.c. 


IF.—L). Series of Experiments, 

a, 20 grams of sugar were dissolved in water and the solution made 
up to 100 c.c. at 15‘5**. This .solution was poured into a conical measuro- 
glas.s and 0*8 gram of yeast was addled. A current of air wa.H passed 
through the solution to keep it agitated, anti after 47 miuatcH diges¬ 
tion, about 20 c.c. were removed and roughly divided in two. One 
portion was simply filtered, the filtrate being received in a aniall 
beaker, the other was filtered, but the filtrate was received in a small 
beaker containing a drop of sti^ong potash. Fifteen minutes after 
filtration, the opticity of the filtrate containing potash was found to 
bo 

100 mm. s=s 32*0 divs. 


The filtrate obtained without j)otasIi, and observed 24 hours later, 
was found to have absolutely the same opticity. 

This experiment, filtering witli and without potash, was repeated 
when the digestion had gone on for 242 minutes, and tlie opticity of 
the filtrate.s observed, as before, w^ere found to be the same™ 

100 mm. = 12‘2 divs. 


There was not a trace of alcohol in the whole of the remaining 
portion of the solution after the 242 minutes digestion. 

b. 10 grams of sugar were treated us in a exjjerimant, and optical 
observations were made in the same way after one hour and two hoiii*s 
digestion: — 

1 hoar, 100 mm. = 4*8 divs. 

2 boors, „ = 1*7 „ 

The opticities of the filtrates witliont potash were found to be th# 
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satoe as thoso in which potash was used, although they were allowed 
to stand for 48 hours. 

There was not a trace of alcohol in the remaining portion of the 
solution after two hours digestion. 

c. Another 10 per cent, sugar solution eni[>loying 0*4 gram of yeast 
was treated as in a and h, and optical ohservalions of the filtrate.s at 
one, two, and six hours digesiicm were made as l)ef.>re, with the fol¬ 
lowing result.s :— 

1 hour, 100 mm. = 13 8 divs. 

2 houi^, = 0 

6 . = -- 1*3 „ 

The tiltmto obtaiiuMi without potash were foini 1 to have the same 
opticities as those with it, although they wt re allowed to stand for 
24 hoin*s V>efore the oh.servation was ina<le. 

At the sixth liour the soIuti<m contained no ahiolud. 

The experiments ^fivmi h<^r<' art' only of those that were 

made in ortlei* t<» di*ci‘h‘ the question wlielher invertase left tin* 
healthy yeast cell wlu‘n it invertt^d catn^ sutrar, or when it was placed 
in contact with water for a reasonable time; many more were made, 
and nil showed distiTictly that it doe.s not. As 1 shall have oecasitm 
to refer to this again in Part 11, it is needless to add further pmof 
by way of experiment. 

I have never seen a filtrate from a cane sugar solution — 5 to 25 
jKT cent, -undergoing inversion with yeast under the conditions 
nientioned, that Hluiwed any definit<* eviflenee of the ]U‘esence of in* 
vertase ; a los.s, after filtration, in the optitdty of a filtiate from a 
«olutii>ii of sugar undergoing inversion being taken a.s an index of the 
presence of invert use, and no loss an index of its absence. If ever a 
hiSH in opticity in a filtrate after filtration was observt d, and tiiis was 
nut often, the reason w"us invariably nctNiunted fur by the j>reseiice of 
yeast eells in the fillmte. 

I Bhall Tiot go farther back for numbers than those in the last- 
mentioned oxjterimtmt r (1) series), to show that the hydrolytic action 
of yetiat is solely a conlatd action, or, ratlier, that it is an action 
performed under the inimediaUi influence of the plasma of the cell. 

In a KK) mm. IuImj of a Soleil-Ventake-Scheibler polariscoj>e, 
10 grama of cane sugar in UX) c,c. of solutim gives a rotation of 
10*2 dirisiom*, and 10*526 grams of invert sugar a rotation of —6*7 
divisions, or 10 grams of cam? sugar, after complete invei'sion, yield¬ 
ing 10*526 grams invert sugar, wdllshow a loss in opticity, the volume 
of solution being kept txjnstant, of 251) divisions, therefore, the loss in 
opticity per 100 c.c. of a cane sugar solution, invertiid either partially 
or ooinpletely by yeast, divided by 2*59—the 100 mm. tube being 
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used—will give, in grams, the amount of cane^sngar which has been 
inverted. 

The quantities of cane sugar inverted in C, calculated from the loss 
in opticity, are for— 

1 hoar. 2'08 grams. 

2 hours. 3*70 „ 

6 „ 7-91 „ 

Hero are 7*91 grams of sugar inverted in 6 hours, and yet no inver- 
tase was observed to be present in the filtrate at either period of the 
inversion. 

Although I show that when yeast has been in contact with cane 
sugar there is no evidence of invertase leaving the cell during the 
progress of hydrolysis, yet that inactive nitrogenous matter, to a 
small extent, leaves the cell will be .seen from the following experi¬ 
ments :— 

To 100 c.c. of a 20 per cent, sugar solution, 1 gi*am of yeast was 
added, and the inversion conducted as in D scries. When the inver¬ 
sion had gone on for two hours (5*0 grams inverted), (he yeast was 
filtered out. 50 c.c. of the filtrate were then evaporated to dryness, 
the nitrogen in the residue determined by Kjeldahrs method. (Cal¬ 
culated as albumin, the nitrogen found amounted to 0*0109 gram on 
the 100 c.c. (I gram of yeast). The dry substance in 1 gi*am of the 
game yeast was found to be 0*2247 gi*ani, and the albumin contained 
in this amounted to 0*132 gi*am (58*7 per cent.). 0*0109 gram having 
gone into solution, is equal to 8*02 per cent, of the total nitrogenous 
matter of the yeast. 

This experiment was repeated, employing a 30 per cent, sugar 
solution and 2 gitims of yeast, and the albumin was detennined in 
the filtrate when the inversion had gone on for six hours (21*1 gmms 
inverted), and it amounted to 0*012 gmm for the 2 gnims of yeast. 
The filtmtes from these two experiments, at the stages of inversion 
mentioned, were put aside for 24 hours, and their opticities w^ore 
found to remain unaltered, no loss in opticity having occurred after 
filtration. Had these small quantities of nitrogenous matter been 
invertase, or the matter to which yeast owes its activity, it is needless 
to say there would have been a further diminution in the opticities of 
the filtiates. 

The following are the points which I consider I have established in 
these experiments;— 

1. Healthy yeast yields none of its invertase, or hydrolytic agent, 
to water in which it is washed. 

2. When healthy yeast is placed in contact with a cane sugar sola* 
tion, the hydrolytic action that takes place is an action aoleljr 
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occurring* under the immediate influence of the plasma of the 
cell.” 

3. The hydrolytic action of yeast on cane sugar takes place with¬ 
out increase of yeast, and ihei’c is no alcohol formed. 

These points will be again referred to in Part II. 

4. The liydrolysis of cane sugar, under the influence of yeast, is a 
cmo of zymic hydrolysis. 

The word zymic, here used with reference to the hydrolytic action 
of yeast, is taken from Dr. Armstrong, who wm the first to advocate 
this mode of expression (Tnins., 1890, 67, 530). 


LVI.— Corydaline. Part II. 

By Jamks J. Doiibik, M.A., D.Sc., and ALKXANDfR Lauder, 
University College of North Wales, Bangor, 

Since the publication of our first paj>er on coryduliiie (Trans., 1892, 
244), our attention has been directed to the work of F. Aderiuann on 
this 8ul)ject (Inaiuj, Dijihrrt., Jhrpaf, 1890; Chem. Ct'nir.^ 1891, i, 
978 -979; Alwitr., 1891, 120(5), Aderniunn extmeted the dried roots 
of Corydaiis rara* with alcohol, and obtained an acid solution from 
which he st'paratetl thret» bases by successive treatment with light 
petroleum, benzene, and chloroform. 

The Imse obtained from the Vaoizene solution, which Adermann 
designates A, is pri^sent in largest <iuantity, and is, umiuestionably, 
identical with tlie corydaline which we are engaged in investigating, 
although Adermann assignis to it a formula differing from that pro¬ 
posed by us. The identity of the two substances will be apparent 
from the following tx^mparison. Their behaviour towards solvents is 
identical. Both are dextmrotatory ; a 1 jht cent, alcoholic solution 
of AdermaiiiiV base A roUiting the plane of polarised light 4“ 45', 
whilst a Boluiio?i of corydaline of the same strength gives a rotation 
of 5® 50', The influence of light and heat on both substances is the 
same, and Adermann has come to the conclusion, at which we also 
arriv€i>d, that the colouring matter formed by the action of light cr 
heat is a decom|>osition product of the alkaloid. The melting point 
of Adermann’s base A is that of corydaline, 134 5". Tb© foL 

^ Cnrydalis cotai it the name species m that from which Uie alkalolid supplied to 
us by Schudiardt was extracted. We referred to it in our first pa|>er under the 
i^ynonjin C, 

HOh. hXU 2 U 
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lowing is a comparison of the analyses of the bases and their platino- 
chlorides with the numbers required by our formula :— 


Adermann’s 

Corydaline. 

Theory for 

bane A. 

Afean result of 

Formula propoied 

Mean result of 

Bobbie and 

by Bobbie 

two analyses.♦ 

Lauder's analyses. 

and Lauder. 

Carbon = 71*28 p. e. 

71*37 p. c. 

71 16 p. c. 

Hydrogen = 7*07 ,, 

77^ „ 

7-81 „ 

Nitrogen = 415 „ 

3-82 „ 

3-78 „ 

Oxygen = 17‘50 ,, 

170.", 

17-25 „ 

100 00 

10000 

100()0 

Plati7i(fchlo7ide, 


Adermann. 

Bobbie ami Lauder. 

Tlmory for 
C,.H2»NO„U,PfcCh. 

Platinum = 17 /5 p. c. 

p. c. 

16*93 p. c. 


Further confirmation of the identity of the two snbstiinces is 
afforded by the difficulty of obtaining the common salts in the crys* 
talline condition. Solutions of the chlorhydridoand sulphate l>ecome 
gummy on evaporation, and crystals can only be obtained w'ith great 
difficulty. Adennanirs iodhydride and platinochlonde restjmble in 
all particulars the salts already described by us. 

Wliilst thc’re cannot be any doubt as to the identity of our coryd¬ 
aline with Adermaiurs base A, we believe that Adermann is in error 
in identifying his alkaloid with hydix)berb<^rine, or even in supposing 
any close connection to exist between tlie two. Kvea Uiking irito 
account the third determination of carbon and hydrogen given by 
Adermann, which we di.scarded in comparing the two alkaloids, the 
mean results of his analyses agree as well with our formula m with 
that of hydroberl>eriiio: 


Adermann. 



Mean of three 

Tlieorv for 

Theorr for 


analri«‘«. 

Hydr«>bcrWrine. 

CalI„SO,. 

Carbon 

70 9/ p. c. 

70*38 p. c. 

71 ■ 10 p. c. 

Hydrogen 

G-99 „ 

6-75 „ 

781 „ 

Nitrogen 

4-15 „ 

4il „ 

3-78 „ 

Oxygen 

17-89 „ 

18 7(5 „ 

1725 „ 


loo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

♦ Adermann 

give# three analyse# of the base, but an the carbon in one of tlwwtl 

iffers by nearly 1 per cent, from the 

mean of the other two. 

we have left it out of 


account in making the compariton. The following are Adennann'ft raeultf i- 

I. Carbon « 71 Id |>er cent. Hydrogen ««*» 7 *12 per cent, 

n. „ -71-48 „ - 7-08 .. 


III. 


- 70-87 


- 6 - 88 


If 
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whilst if we omit the third analysis, Adermanii’s figures, as already 
shown, agree very closely with our own. We have carefully com¬ 
pared oar corydaline with a sample of pure hydroberberine prepared 
for this purpose. We find that the melting point of hydroberberine 
is or 30® higher than that of corydaline; that whilst the 

solvents ft)r the two bases are the same, hydmberberine requires for 
Folutiou six to eight times as much absolute alcohol as corydaline; 
that hydroberberine is optically inactive ; and that its sulphate crys- 
tallis^^B without difficulty. If any further proof were needed that 
corydaline and hydroberberine are essentially distinct, it is to be 
found in the fact that, whereas berberine, wdiich differs from hydro- 
berberino by 4 atoms of }>ydro(ren, contains only two rnethoxy-groups 
(Perkin, jun., Titans., 1H89, 88), corydaline, as we shall presently 
show, contains four. 

We hav(? prepared srmn^ additional salts of corydaline, of whicli 
w^e shall now' give an account. 

(Jorydaline Hydrohriiinuh\- This salt is easily obtained by adding 
potassium l>ro!nide to a solution of the hydrochloride in water. Like 
the corresponding hy dr iodide, it is pale yellow. It is almost insolu¬ 
ble in cold, but dissolves easily in hot wat<*r, from w’hich it separates, 
cooling, in crystalH resembling those of tJio hydri(j<lide. Aimtyses 
of this salt, dried at lOM*, gave the following results :— 

1. {)'S988 gram of the salt gave U 10^8 gram AgUr = 17 G8 per 
cent. Br. 

IL 0*3f<12 gram of the salt gave 0 1042 gram AgBr = 17 74 per 
cent. Br. 

Found. Theory for 

(Mean of iitK>Te mind^ers*.) Br.* 

Bromine =: 17 71 per cent. 17*1)9 per cent. 

CoryJaliftt* Ethyl Snlphntr. —This cnmptinnd is easily prepaml in a 
state of purity, and, unlike the other salts of corydaline, which art' 
soluble in w'ater, crystallises from its aqueous solution without 
difficulty. It can bo obtained as a white, crystalline precipitate by 
mixing solutions of sodium ethyl suljdiate and corydaline sulphate. 
It is, however, most easily prepared by adding sulphuric acid to an 
alwholic solution of corydaline, evaponiiing to a syrupy consistency, 
and adding water, when the solution immediately sets tea crystalline 
mass. When this is dissolved in hot water and the solution allowed 
to cool slowly, beautiful, large, colourless, prismatic crystals, coiitaiu- 

• In our JrvI papsr, the formult jjiren for oorydaline w«» CnH^N 04 , osleulated 
direcrily from the renulis of The addition of an atom of hydrogen, which 

ii necoMavy to bring tlm formula into eonfomiity with the law of even numbers, 
makee no appreciable difference in the figures given in that paper. 
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ing 1 mol. H 2 O, separate out. Corydaline ethyl sulphate dissolves 
easily in hot water, alcohol, and chloroform, but is only very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, and is insoluble in ether. The 
crystals melt at 152*5® to a clear, yellow liquid. The addition of 
ammonia or of potassium hydrate to their aqueous solution precipi¬ 
tates the corydaline. This salt is very stable, and it is only after 
long continued boiling of its aqueous solution that any precipitate of 
barium sulphate is obtained on the addition of barium chloiide. 
Analyses of the ethyl sulphate, dried over concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum, gave the following results:— 

I. 0*2912 gram of thel 0*1859 gram H^O = 7*09 per cent, H, 
salt gave— j 0’()014 ,, CO* = 56*32 „ C. 

II. 0*3025 gmm of the! 0 1866 „ 11,0= 6*85 „ H, 

salt gave— J 0*62(K) „ CO, = 55*89 „ C. 

III. 0*4656 gram of the salt gave 0*0895 gmm Pt =: 2*77 per 

cent. N. 

IV. 0*4579 gram of the salt gave 0*0881 gram Pt = 2*77 per 

cent. N. 

V. 0*4036 gram of the salt gave 0 1968 gmm BaSO* = 6*69 
per cent. S. 

VI. 0*4294 gram of the salt gave 0*2100 gram BaSO* = 6*72 
per cent. S. 



Found. 

Thcw}" for 


(Mean of aboTc anaW^..) 

+ H,0. 

Carbon 

= .56'10 per cent. 

55*92 per cent. 

Hydrogen 

= 6-97 „ 

7iB 

Nitrogen 

= 2-77 „ 

272 

Sulphur 

= 6-70 „ 

6-21 „ 

Oxygen 

= 27-46 „ 

27-97 „ 


100-00 

100-00 


The salt loses its water of crystallisation when dried at 100®:—• 

I. 0*5906 gram of the salt lost 0 0213 gram HaO = 3*60 per cent. 
H,0. 

II. 0*2705 gram of the salt lost 0 0091 gram 11,0 = 3*36 per cent. 
H,0. 

Found. Theory for 

(Mean of above numbers.) 1 mol. H/X 

Water = 3*48 per cent. 3*49 per cent. 

Tlie corydaline in the salt was determined by precipitatioii with 
ammonia:— 
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T. 0*2752 gram of the salt, dried at 100®, gave 0*2050 gram 
corydaline. 

IL 0’40I}0 gram of the salt, dried over concentrated sulphuric acid 
in a vacuum, gave 0 2859 gram corydaline. 

Found. Theory. 

I. Corydaline = 74-‘49 per cent. 74*64 per cent. 

11. „ = 70 94 „ 72 03 „ 

Aciwn of Hydrogen Iodide on Corydaline .—5 grams of corydaline 
wei*e boiled in a fhisk with 160 c.c. of fuming hydrogen iodide, 
for several hours, using a reflux condenser, wliich was kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 40—50^. Theescajjing vapours, afU^r passing successively 
through the reflux condenser an<l through potash bulbs filled with 
red phosphorus Rus}>ended in water and heated to 50—GO^, were con¬ 
densed and rweived in a flask surrounded w ith cold winter. Daring 
the experiment, a steinly current of carlx>n dioxide was passed thi-ough 
the ap|>araius. The distillate w'as reeogni.sed as methyl iodide by its 
characteristic, odour and by its Ixiiling point (43®). The solution re¬ 
maining in the distilling flask at the end of the operation, on cooling, 
depoeited a yellow, crystalline substance. After decanting off the 
excess of hydrogen icxlide, the pnrcipitate was slightly waslied with 
cold, and dissolved in h(»t, water, from which, on evaponition, it 
cryatallised in clusters of yellow^ prisms. The ])urifica(ion of tliis 
salt caused much tmiible, on account of the difficulty of sepaiating 
the last tnicen of italine set free by the decompiisitiini of the hydrogen 
iodide. The additi<m of sulphurous acid invariably caused deciun- 
position. Eventually w'e obWiiied the salt in a state of purity by 
repeatcxily recrj'stalUsing it fi*om water and pivssing the crystals 
l>etween filter imfier. It dis»<»lvcH easily in water and in alcohol, less 
easily in ether, anti mtdts with decoin position Ixdween 27o“ and 280°. 
Its a(]ueous solution gives a reddish precipitate with ammonia and 
potassium hydrate, which dissolves in exeess of either reagent. 
Analyses of the salt, dried at KH.)®, gave the follow ing results :— 

1. 0 2314 gram of the 1 0 4158 gram ('O 2 = 49 00 per cent. (\ 

salt gave ' 1 0 0983 HjO = 4 72 ,, H. 

11. 0*2401 gram of the 1 0*44107 ,, CCb = 48*92 C. 

salt gave— JO 1011 ,, Hd)-- 4*t>S ,, H. 

III. 0*3181* gram of the salt gave 0 07055 gratn Ft = 3 20 per 

cent. N. 

IV. 0*3376 gram of the salt gave 0 07475 gmm Pt = 3*F.> per 

cent. N* 

V. 0*Ji681 gram of the salt gave 0 1902 gi-am Agl = 28 79 per 

oent. L 
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VI. O’HGOS pfrarn of the salt gave 0*1913 gram Agl = 28*C5 per 
cent. L 


Carbon 

Found. 

(\fean of above numbers.) 

= 48*96 per cent* 

Theory. 
C,«H3,NO„nL 
4H’77 per cent. 

Hydrogen 

= 4-70 „ 

4-96 


Nitrogen 

= 3-20 „ 

.3-16 

»» 

Iodine 

= 28-72 „ 

28-64 


Oxygen 

= 14-42 „ 

14-47 



10000 

100-00 



This salt appears, therefore, to be the iodhydride of a base derived 
from corydaline by the substitution of 4 atoms of hydrogen for 
four methyl groups, and bears the same relation to corydaline that 
papaveroline and berbendine bear to papaverine and berberine re¬ 
spectively. To preserve the analogy of nomenclature, the base ought, 
therefore, to be called ‘‘ corydaloline,*' but we hesitate to perpetrate 
such a cacophony, and prefer for the present to call it apo-corydalino, 
until some more appropriate name is indicated by a fuller investiga¬ 
tion of its relation bi corydaline. 

We have not yet succeeKled in obtaining the free base in a form 
suitable for investigation. It can, however, be separated from the 
iodhydride by the cautious addition of dilute ammonia or of potassium 
hydrate. It dissolves in alcohol, forming a blood-red solution, but is 
insoluble in water and in all the other ordinary solvents. Its solution 
rapidly reduces silver salts in the ci>ld, and, on evapomtion, leaves a 
gummy I'esidue which shows no tendency crystallise, It is re¬ 
markable that the formula of the free base differs by only 2 atoms of 
hydrogen from Wicke's formula for corydaline (€it,H|ftN()|), and it 
is possible that the two substances may really be isomeric. The 
difiFerence.s in their solubility and general behaviour show that they 
are not identical. For the <lii*ect determination of the number of 
methoxy-groups in corydaline, we made use of Zeisers method, as 
described in the Berichte, 19, 143. The following results woi^e given 
by pure corydaline, dried over concentrated sulphuric acid :— 

I. 0 2539 gram of corydaline gave 0 6338 gram Agl = 32*96 per 
cent. (CHjO), 

II. 0*2920 gram of corydaline gave 0*7230 gmm Agl ass 32*7 per 
cent. (CHjiO). 

III. 0*2519 gram of corydaline gave 0*6320 gram Agl as 3313 per 
cent, (CHfO). 

Found. Theory for four (CHTjO) 

(Mean of shove numbers.) groups in 

(CH,0) = 32-93 per cent. 83-42 per cent. 
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Corydaline, therefore, contains four methoxy-gt^oape. The con. 
clnaton that all the oxygen in the alkaloid is combined with methyl 
was confirmed by our failure to obtain any definite reaction with 
phenyl hydrazine or phosphorns pentachloride. 

We have not yet completed our experiments on the oxidation of 
the alkaloid with potassium permanganate, but we have already 
obtained evidence of the presence both of a pyridine and a benzene 
ring. 

The physiological action of corydaline is being investigated in 
Professor McKeiidrick*s laboratory in the University of Glasgow. 


LVll .—Tim Gon^ituiion Lapnchic dcu2” {Lapachol) and its 

Derivatives, 

By SkmvtL C. Hooker, Ph.D. (Munich). 

The experimentH of E, Paterno, published in 18B2 {Gameila^ 12, 3^37) 
enabled him to assign to ia^isichie acid,*'* with a considerable degree 
of pnibability, the iollowiug formula;— 

c..n4/cH:cH-CH<J\U’ 

[t)H 

Am\ l(*nabydrox| niiphi luujuinone. 

The formula was mainly deduced from the following observe^ 
tiojis :~ 

1. “ liiipachic acid/' on distillation w'ith zinc-dust, yields naphthalene 
and isobutylene. 

2. Oxidation with nitric acid gives rise to the formation of phihalic 
acrid in considerable quantity, showing clearly that all the side 
groups are situated in the same benzene nucleus. 

3. On reduction with hydrogen iodide, a hydrocarliou, having the 
{X>mposition of an amyl naphthalene, is farmed, differing fmm the, 
a.aniylnapbthylene obiainod by Leone {Gassetta^ 12, 209). The 
amylene chain, therefore, probably occupies the /J-poaitiua. 

• Irtipachio zdid is found in n erystmlline oonditian iu the grain of a number of 
fiOttth Ataerieaii woods: the kfiacho tree, from which the acid derives lU name, 
gmwi plenttfullir in the Argentine Kepuhlie, yielding a wood which i« said to eon« t 
tain as much as 7 per eeni, of the aei<L The Surinam green heart, from which the 
material need in this investigation was mostly obtained, contaiued a much smaller 
quantity, pvnbaldy not more than 1 per oent» 

fOXi* 2 X 
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4. Lapachic acid forma a monacetyl derivative. 

6. Although possessing sufficiently strongly acid properties to expel 
carbon dioxide from carbonates, experiments failed to reveal the 
presence of the COOH group. 

6. “ Lapachic acid,” which is yellow, is easily converted by reducing 
agents into a colourless hydro-derivative. This compound is 
unstable, absorbs oxygen readily, and becomes reconveiied into 
“ lapachic acid.” 

Although Paternb’s experiments did not enable him to decide as to 
whetherlapachol (“lapachic acid”)contained the a- or/9-quinone group, 
ho expressed himself, in a subsequent publication {Gazzetta^ 12, 622), 
in favour of the fonner supposition, l>ecau8e lapachone, an isomeric 
substance, into which lapachol is readily converted, resembled, in his 
opinion, a- rather than ^-naphthaquinone. While Patem5 was 
almost certainly right in assigning the a-quinone group to lap- 
Hchol, his reason for doing so was insufficient, as I shall show that 
lapachone is a derivative of /5-najdithaquinone, and that, in the 
conversion of lapachol into lapachone, a change in the quinone 
group simultaneously occurs. There are, however, several facts 
which point to the existence of the a-qninone group in lapachol, 
which Patemo has not advanced, and which it may be well at once 
to refer to :— 

1. Lapachol very closely resembles hjdroxy-a-naphihaquinone 
(naphthalenic acid), which has the following constitution:— 


O 



2. Lapachol, like hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone, is yeUow^ whereas 
/9-naphthaquinoDe and all its simple derivatives are oranye^rod^ 

3. Lapachol volatilises with steam, although with some difficulty* 

It is, therefore, extremely probable that lapachol is a dcrivatife 
of hydroxy-a-naphthaquiuone. 

All the experiments to be i*ecorded in this paper point diroctty and 
indirectly to the correctness of this conclusion, and Justify the aub* 
fftitution of the name lapachol* 

The evidence available in regard to the position of the double bond 
in the amylene side^hain, is at present very limited. It is assumed, 
however, in this paper, as is most probable, that it is situated as shown 
in the following formula 
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CO 

C CUICHCjH; 


COH 


,/\/ 

CO 


While much light was thrown by Paierno’s investigation on the 
const it ation of lapatihol, many of its reactions i*eceived no satis¬ 
factory explanation. One of the most interesting of the changes 
which it iinderg(W8 is that brought about by conceutmted sulphuric 
acid, which ex>nverts it, <|iiaiititatively, intcj the isomeric substance, 
lapachone, which is entirely devoid of a<nd properties. This change 
waa first explained by Paterno, by the assiiniption that 2 mols. of 
lapachol had combined to form one of the isomeric product; but this 
view was afterwards shown to be untenable by Patenib and Nasini 
{OazzHtay 19 , in an investigtition on Raoult^s law, as the 

molecular weights of lapachol and lapachone were found, experiment- 
ttlly, to be the same. It wan not until some time after the publication 
of these last experiments that the interaction was fii-st satisfactorily 
explained by Hooker and (Ireene (Anirr. Chetn. J., 11 , 395) in a pre¬ 
liminary f>aper. It was then shown that tlie cliange occurred in two 
stages, as follows :— 

ro, fo, 

C,oH4< CH:C1PC,H: + U.o = rH/CH(OH)‘C,Ht 

tOH [OH 

H y tiro xy by drola jiar hoL 

fO, 

= CroUJ CHrCH*C,H: + H,0. 

\o^ 

Lapacljune. 


The foimation of Iapa<^bone from lapachol, as shown in the above 
equations, rendered it extrenielj probable that several other changes 
observ*ed bjr Patem6 occurred in a precisely analogous manner. By 
the action of bromine on lapachol, Patorno obtained a componnd 
which he believed to bo a bromo-derivative of the following constitn- 

ro, 

tion, C»H 4 << CH:CH'C,H,. 
lOBr. 

Thia oomjKtund, which is insolnblo in alkalis, and can be dissolved 
in, and reprecipitated from, oonoentiated snlphuric acid in an un¬ 
altered conation, was conaidered by Hooker and Greeue (Amer. Chem. 

11, 397) to be a lapaobone and not a lapachol derivative, the 
formation df whioh could be readily explained as followa:— 

2x2 
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fO, fO. 

C,„H4< CH:CH-C,H7 + Br^ = CHBrCHBi-C.H, 

[oh . [oh 

IHbromliydrolapaclioL 

fo, 

= C.oH* < CHBi”CH C\H, + HBr. 

[O' 

B roinolapa«lioii«^. 


In a paper published some montlis later, Paterno and Mmanxii 
{Gazzetta, 19, 601) adopted this explanation of the formation of lap- 
achone, and recorded some additional facts which they beliered addetl 
to its weight; but, while admitting that the bromolapachone formula 
for Paterno’s so-called bromolapachic acid had some strong points in 
its favour, they were not prepared to consider it, on the wholoi as 
pi'obahle {Gazzetta^ 19, 62.*1). 

Finally, in a paper published last year {Gazzelta, 21, 374), Paterno 
and Caberti positively reject the above explanation of the formation 
of so-called bromolapachic acid, and eniphaticiilly assert that the oom- 
poiind cannot be a laj^achone derivative. I shall show that Paterno 
and Caberti have allowed a change which they did not fully under¬ 
stand, and which apfieared to be much simpler than was really the 
ease, to mislead their judgment in coming to this decision. The 
experiments recorded in this paper prove that Paterno's brome- 
lapachic acid is in reality bromolapachone: the oomponnd will, 
therefore, in future l>e referred to by the latt<*r name. 

The analogy existing between lapaehone and bromolapachone is 
strikingly sbowm in several reactions: I describe in the following 
pages the prepamtion and properties of two comf>ounds obtained by 
the direct addition of hydrogen chloride and bromide respectively to 
lapachol, viz,;— 


fO. 

CioH4< CH»-CHC1-C,Ht, 

[oh 

C lilorhy d rolapacliol. 


ro» 

C.oH4< CHIJr CHBrC,HT* 

[ou 

I)i b rom by d rola[mcbol. 


These compoands in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid arc 
converted into lapaehone and bromolapachone reapeotively, thna 


fO, 

C,oH 4 < CH,-CHC 1 * 0 ,Ht = 
[OH 

ro, 

CaHX CHBrCHBr C,Ht = 
[OH 


fo, 

CH,-CH-C,H, + HCl. 

LftpuehoiiQ. 

ro. 

CHBKJH-C,H, + HBr. 

Bn>niola|aM>lM>nft 
(Psternd’s broiuoliij>iu.‘bk acid). 
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Apart fmm theiw? changes, the importance of which in deciding the? 
point at issue is readily seen, there ar-e others to which I shall now 
I'cfor, and which are scarcely less satisfactory or convincing. Boiling 
aqueous potash converts lapachone into hydroxybydrolapachol, thus:— 

ro, ro, 

C,oH,< -h HaO = C,oHJ CH/CH(0H)-C3H:. 

lO - [OH 

and a pi'ccisely analogous change otjcurs in the case of bromolap- 
uehone, which it would be ditficuit, if not impossible, to explain satis¬ 
factorily by Paterno's bromolapachie acid formula. 

fo, ro, 

CHBr-CH-QHT + 2H,0 = C^uUJ ('H(OH)-CH(OH)-C3H, 

[OH 

BrouiU^mi'hone. DihvdroivlivcirolapB^-ljol. 

-f HBr. 

In onler to distinguish bctwecm the formnlao 

(0, ro, 

CH;CU-CJJ 7 and C,J1*< (HIBr-CH-CaU:, 

[OBr [O- 

Patenio and Cttbi*rii {GuzzHta^ 21, *174) submitted tbe compound 
to the action of mhicing agents, and found that lap^chol, and not 
hipachonc. was formed by the removal of the biomino, thus confirm¬ 
ing in their mind tlie correctness of the hn»molapachic acid formula. 
This reaction, while at first sight apparently antagonistic to 
l»romolapachoiie tlHH)ry, is not. however, ivally so. The changes as 
they undoubtedly occur aiNR shown in the following equations : iap- 
Jichol is not formed by the simple i-emoval of the bromine, but is the 
result of a secondary change. The changt^ trikes pla4.:e in tw o sStages, 
thus: 


fo, 

lo 

ro. 

and C„hJ CH«r CH, C,n, 

tOH 


fO, 

LOH 


fO, 

+ KHO = CJh< CH:CH-CJ{, 

[oh 

+ KBr. 


That this is indeed the true explanatinn of the reconversion of hromo- 
lapaohone into Ia[w«hoI is supported by at least two very important 
facts : 1. Bromotapachoue canuot be converttHl into lupaeho'. by redue- 
ing agents in aciti aointion, as Paterno and Caberti themselves found, 
the alicali being obviously neocssary for the removal of the hyiii'ogeu 
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bromide in the second stagn of the change* 2. Lapachone itself can 
be reconverted into lapachol by an entirely analogous change. Con¬ 
centrated aqueous hydrochloric acid readily dissolves lapachone, and 
under proper conditions soon deposits crystals of chlorhydrolap- 
achol:— 

ro, fo, 

C,oH4< CH.CH-CsHt + HCl =: C,Jl4< CH/CHChCaH:, 

[O [oh 

and this compound is instantly converted, in part at least,• into 
lapachol by the action of dilute sodic hydrate:— 

roa ro, 

CnH 4 < CH^-CHCbC^Ht + NaOH =r C,oH4< CHlCH^C.Hj + NaCl 

[oh [oa 

+ 11,0. 

So readily is the hydrogen chloride removed, that the change is 
instantly effected in the cold by a 1 per cent, solution of i^odic 
hydrate. 

Patemo's remaining argument in favour of the formula 

rOa 

C,JlA CH:CH-CaH, 

[OBr 

is based on the formation of bromolapachone by the action of bromine 
on the acetyl derivative of lapachol. According to Patern<\ action 
occurs as follows :— 


fo, ro, 

C^MA CHiCH CaH, + Br, = C,oH4< CfPCH-C,!!, + C,H,OBr. 
tO-C^HaO [Ollr 

but it is at once obvious that the change can be explained equally 
satisfactorily as shown in the equation 

fO, ro, 

CHICH-CjH, -h Br, = C,„Il 4 < CHBrCHBrC,H, 

(.0-C,H,0 LoC.H,0 

ro, 

= C,oH.< CHBrCH-C.H, -h C,H,OBr. 

lo. ' 

I have already ahown in the commcncemont of thin paper that 
there exist strong reasons for regarding lapachol as a derivative of 
dc-naphtbaquinone. I shall now ennmerate the evidence which, is 

• Hydiosyliydrolspftcliol and lapachone are liinaltaneoiul; toraMd. 
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conclafli ve, showing that lapachone and bromolapachone are derivatives 
of /5-naphthaquinono. 

I. Like ^-naphthaquinone, lapachone and bromolapachone aie 
oran^e^red substances, whereas ^z-naphthaquinone, like la} -* 
achol, IS yellow. 

II. Lapachone and bromolapachone are readily acted on by ortho- 
toluylenediamine, forming compounds having all the cha- 
nicteristic properties of tlie azines.* 
in. Unlike lapacUol, lapachonef and bromolapachone do not volati- 
lise with steam. 

IV. Laptudiono and bromolapachone are acted on by thiophen and 
sulphuric acid, giving the characteristic dark-blue com¬ 
pounds similar to those formed under like conditions from 
orthoquinones (^Oazzetia^ 21, 377), 

The equations therefore, given above, representing the conversion 
of lapachol and its derivatives into lapa<^hone and its derivatives, 
while essentially correct as far as they go, do not express the com¬ 
plete change which nially occurs. Thus in the convei'sion of lap¬ 
achol into lapachone by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
change probably ocenrs in the following steps;— 


• I^jischol rifldi a compound with arthotoluylenoiUsmme. which crrstalliveB in 
red Thin eomjMiufHl it innoiuble in nlkalifl, button boiling with dilute foodie 

liTdnii 4 *, in <»on¥ertod into a t?ariiiine-ned Hul)'»tiinw, probnbly an tnirhodol, soluble in 
Alkahtw? siiluttoii* in the cold, and cmpnblc of forming saltJ with iiiincral ftc*ids. Tina 
•ubs<«tkce ta appawntlj c*onrerte<i br the a 4 ?t 4 oti of concentmUni aulphurio acid into 
the imoie axine aa tliat dt^nved from ;!^dapa(*hono. Theae changes are probabljr 
corrwcUjf tllnatnU^iKi aa follow* ; 


CO CO 

/ N/'V'CHicH tyi; ch;ciic,h, 


u 


V 'COH 
\/ 

CO 


I I 

c 

ft 

X—cviJ* 

con 

,/^/>C CH:cn C,H; 

I w 
T 


-o 


cn. cu c,H. 

\/\/^ 


a VjEt 


N—(\ir. 


TlKiM«<MBpoaB(l« will h« ttadiod in doUil nnd dMcrib«d in • lubsequent pnper. 

t The obtnined, in the cme of lepechone, i«, bowerer, elightly coloured, 

but no oryeteU of Inpnchone eepemte. With (S-n*phth*quinone. Liebcrmenn and 
JaoolMan (^danolea, 811, 99 ) alio obtained a alighUj coloured dutillale. 
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CO 


CO 


./v/ 

CO 


jCCHICHCjH, 

C-OH 


,^/^,CCH,CH(OH)-C,H, 
+ HjO - i 

IJ^JCOH 


Lapaohol. 

CO 


''^i'^i^'^CH5 CH(OH) C,Hr ^ 


u 


CO 

II jdro X jh jdrolapachoL 
OOH 

/YV •CHsCH(OH)C3H; 


CO 


CO 

(Unkaown)* 


iCO 

f 

( Unknown.) 


s/\/ 

CO 


/V^C. 


U 


CCH.CHC,n; 

I + H.O. 

JC’O 


\/ 

CO 

/}-Lspachone. 


Or poBsiblj the change from hydroxyhydrolepachol to the corre- 
Hponding /3-qainone derivative involves the addition and subsequent 
splitting off of water, as follows:— 



CO 

I I 

I 1 U^OH 

CO 



OH 


con 



Starting, therefore, with lapachol, a derivative of a>naphthaqnin. 
one, it is converted by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid into 
lapachone a derivative of 0-naphthaquinone. It will be necessary to 
refer to this compound in future as /i-lapacAone, for the reason that 
by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on lapachol an iso¬ 
meric product, a^lapacAone, may be obtained. The difference in the 
behaviour of concentrated sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid is 
indeed a remarkable one, especially as the reactions take place in 
Iwth cases apparently quantitatively. The action of the hydrogen 
chloride is as follows t^. 
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CO 

/\c CH:CH C3H7 { 

i; ;; + HCl =. 


CO 


CO 


COH 


C CK. CHCI C3H7 
COH 


\/\/ 

CO 

Ch lorhy d rolapachol. 
CO 

/Y^\c-ch..ch-c,H; 


* C- 

CO 

a>L(ipachone 


O 


•f HCl. 


With concentrated nitric acid,* l>otli a- and /^-lapachone are formed ; 
the latter, however, considemblj pi'edominatcH. 

The action of boiling alkalis on a. and /:^-Iapaclione is extremely 
interesting. In the case of a-lapachoue, the change shown in the 
following equation occurs :— 


CO 

^^ccHj-cnCjir 



i 


! + 11,0 


CO 

'^''CCiijCU(OH)C3n;. 


\/ 

CO 


COH 


IIvclroxyhjdrolApachol. 

With 3-lapachone, the same hydn)xyhydro!apaehol is formedf- 


• a-IjA[>iichoTH* waj^ first (ihtaiinnl by Patrnu'* {Gazzedrt, 12, 871) in small quantity 
by tbr action of nitric acitl on laj^iclud; it wa# also subsKHpiciith obtaiiitni in tract's 
by lVt«ni5 ami Mtnunni (GntztHa^ 19. tJltl), and by PatcmiN ami Cab<‘rti 
01, 379) in acv«»ral r»^ctionin which bydroj^cn cldorido and lapachol 
ln)i«ch«iiia had taken jinrt. w*n» found by Pat«m6 to be isomeric 

with /S ia|Mmhone. In hia earlier fuifM'ni, no oon«titution was a*«igned to it, but sub¬ 
sequent to tlm pttblioalioti of Hcxjiker and GrtHnic's investigation (Jmer. Chrm. 
•/., 11, 398) explaining the ftinnalion of ^-lapachone. PnterutN and Minuniu sug- 
g«ratod a similar method of fonimtion for nda}mchone, thus ;— 


Ciall, 


O- 

c ii;cH c^ii, 

Oli 


11.0 




cft(OH) Cir.-CjH, 

ou 


- C,.H, 


ro, 

|*,[[>CH;r,lT; + H-A 


Ai «* and ^^lapaohoiie are, however, converted by boiling alkalis into the same neid, 
it ii obvioua that ihia explanation h not the true one. 

t Kor Ii thii itileraeiion an iiolated one: the autltor baa obtained several 
Adapaeliona derirattvei, each undoubtedly <K>utaintng the i8-qninone group, and 
readily convertiWe by the action of boiling dilute eiitistie »oda or potasli into 
deiivativoi of lapaohol, which, like the latter, oonUin the a-quinone group. 
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AAc-ch SCHC3H7 


\/ 

CO 


CO 


+ HoO - 


COH 

^\/'^,C-CH,-CH(0H)C,H7 


CO 


CO 


(Unknown.) 



CCH2*CH(0H)C3H7 


(I[nknown). 


CO 


\/\/ 

CO 


,C.CE2.CH(0H)*C3H7 

COH 


The conversion of both a- and ^-lapachone into the same hydroxy- 
hydrolapachol is in accordance with what appears to be a general 
rule, namely, that compounds of the general formula 


COH 

/\^Sc-x 



( 1 ) 


are unstable in contact with alkalis, being rapidly converted into 
corresponding derivatives of a-naphthaquinone having the general 
formula 

CO 

( 2 ). 

Zincke has shown (Ber., 19, 2495, 2498) that both /3-bromo- and 
/8-chloro-)8-naphthaquinone are readily converted into derivatives of 
a-naphthaquiiione by the action of dilute caustic alkalis in the cold. 
In this case, the halogen-^-naphthaquinone is undoubtedly first 
oxidised in contact with the alkali, a compound of the general 
formula (1) given above, being thus produced; and this, in accord¬ 
ance with the rule here laid down, is immediately converted into the 
corresponding a-naphthaquinone derivative.* 

* Since this paragraph was written, Zincke has recorded 26, 1171) the 

conversion of a-hydroxy-^S-naphthaquinone into /3-hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone by 
the action of caustic soda, thus giving one more instance in accordance with the 
above rule. The a-hydroxy-|8-naphthaquinone was not isolated, but undoubtedly 
existed as an intermediate product in the conversion of dihydroxydiketotetrahydrO- 
naphthalene into ;3-hydroiy-a-naphthaquinone, thus :— 


uo 


C 


CO 

lcH.OH 

CHOH 



rr. 

CO 


CO 

Ncoh 


CH 
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While the ease with which lapaohol can be converted quantitatively 
into either a- or ^-lapachone is very remarkable, the fact that these 
two compounds can be converted into each other, also apparently 
quantitatively, is still more so. If, for iostance, a-lapachone is dis¬ 
solved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and the solution allowed to 
stand for a few minutes, water precipitates )3-lapachone from it. 
Similarly, if ^-lapachone is dissolved in a comparatively large volume 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, a-lapachone* is slowly deposited, 
until finally, after a few days, little or nothing remains in solution. 

In the conversion of ^-lapachone into a-lapachone by hydrogen 
chloride, I have been fortunate in isolating one of the intermediate 
products, namely, chlorhydrolapachol, 

C-COH 


r 

+ HCl = 


CO 

CO 

/3-Lapachone. 

(Unknown.) 

n 

CO 

1 r^CHoCHClCaH; 

CO 

CHj-CHCl CjH, 

1 1 [| 

u 

Yo 

CO 


(Unknown.) J Chlorhydrolapachol. 



•CHo-CH-Oair- 

O 


+ HCl. 


a-Lapachone. 


* By slightly warming the acid solution, tlie ‘separation may be considerably 
hastened. The compound actually deposited is o-lapachone, j-HCl, which is im¬ 
mediately decomposed by water into o-lapachonc and hydrogen chloride. No 
importance can be attached to the presence of hydrogen chloride in the compound, 
as a-lapachone when immersed in concentrated hydrochloric acid forms the same 
addition product. 

t This remarkable difference in the beliaTiour of sulphuric and hydrochloric acid 
18 not conOned, as I shall show in a subsequent paper, to the action of these acids 
on a- and jS-lapachone, but is common to certain derivatives of these compounds, 

J The conversion of the )3-quinone into the u-quinone group may be possibly 
effected by the successive addition and elimination of hydrogen chloride, thus:— 
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Tbe importance of the isolation of chlorhydrolapachol and its sub¬ 
sequent conversion into a-lapaohone is self-evident. Proof is thereby 
famished that in the transformation of into adapachone the side 
ring is opened^ which is entirely in accordance with the above-given 
theoretical explanation of tbe change. 

That a-lapachone and /^lapachon© are really isomers and not poly¬ 
meric substances, has been proved by the approximate determination 
of their molecnlar weights by Raonlt’s method. Under precisely 
similar conditions, the figure 265 was obtained for a-lapachon© and 
261 for j^-lapachone. 

Like a-naphthaquinone, a-lapachone is yellow, and volatilises with 
steam. 

Like ;3-naphthaquinone, ;3-lapachone is red, and does not volatilise 
with steam. 

a-Lapachone does not interact with orthotoloylenediamine, but 
^-lapachoiie does so readily. 

a-Lapachone melts at 117"^, /3-lapachone at 154°. 

The above evidence would seem sufficient to establish the fact 
absolutely that lapachol and a-lapachone are derivatives of a-naphtha- 
quinone, and that /3-lapachone is a derivative of ;3-naphthaquinone. 
It is necessary, however, to discuss the matter somewhat more in 
detail, as the above conclusions do not accord with Paterno’s views. 
Thus, while Pateimo gives preference to the a-quinone group for 
lapachol, he does so, not because of its behaviour, but because of a 
supposed resemblance of y3-lapachone to a-naphthaquinone. Paterno, 
who has studied the action of hydroxylamine on /S-lapachone, was 
only able to obtain from it a monhydroxime; and as Paterno believed 
that a-naphthaquinone had only given a monhydroxime, whereas 
/^-naplithaqiiinone had given a. diliydroxime as well, he found in the 
l^ehaviour of /3-lapachone a greater resemblance to that of a- than of 
/il-naphthaquinone. This argument would not, under any circum¬ 
stances, carry great weight, as Paterno himself realised, but it is de¬ 
prived of any value whatever by the fact that at the time Paterno wrote 
{Gazzetta, 19, 622, September, 1889), the dihydroxime of a-naphtha¬ 
quinone (Ber., 21, 433, 1888) had, apparently unknown to him, 
already been discovered. 

There is* however, in the work of Paterno, a difficulty apparently 
more real than the above, which must be explained. By the action of 
acetic anhydride and sodic acetate on lapachol, Paterno obtained a 
compound which, on hydrolysis, followed by spontaneous oxidation, 
gave a quinone (differing from a-lapachone) which he believed to be 
isomeric with )3-lapachone. We have, therefore, ^-lapachone and 
isolapachone most probably, according to Paterno, with the following 
formulae, respectively {Qazzetta^ 19, 622);— 
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Formula accepted by Patern5 as Probable formula for 

most probable for jS-lapaohona. isolapacboue (Patent6). 


It is at once obvious that the existence of an isolapachone, other 
than a-lapachone, bearing the relation to ^-lapachone shown abovtv 
is at variance with the theoretical considerations already discussed. 
It is easy, however, to prove that Paternb’s isolapachone is not re¬ 
lated to /3-lapachone in this simple way. 

It has been already mentioned that when ^-lapachone is treated 
with boiling alkalis, it is converted into hydroxyhydrolapachol, as 
follows : — 

(0, CO, 

CHrCH-CaH; + H,0 = CioHJ cn,-cR(ORyc,n,. 

[o - lOR 


Similarly by the action of boiling alkalis on Paterno’s isolapachone 
an intensely red solntion is obtained, containing the salt of an acid 
substance. That the isolapachone is not simply dissolved unaltered, 
is proved by the fact that ether, in which the isolapachone is readily 
soluble, does not extract a trace of this substance from the alkaline 
solution. Hence, if isolapachone has the formula suggested by 
Paterno, it is necessary to conclude by analogy that the acid substance 
existing in the alkaline solution has also the composition 

fO, 

Cu,H4< CH,-CH(0H)-C3H„ 

1 OH 


being isomeric with that derived from /3-lapachone, and differing only 
in the nature of its quinone group and the position of its hydi*oxyl. 
On treating the two alkaline solutions with zinc-dust, it is evident 
that, if reduction occur, the same compound must be obtained from 
both, namely :— 


OH 

/Y^CHa-CH(OH) -CaH, 




Ex|iaritnent has shown, however, that this is not the case. After 
both tho solutions wore thoroughly reduced, as shown by the entire 
Icm of their intense red colour, they were filtered off from the zinc- 
dust, aja.d allowed to oxidise spontaneously by absorbing atmospheric 
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oxygen. Acetic acid then precipitated hydroxyhydrolapachol from 
the solution obtained from /3-lapachone, and isolapachone unchanged 
from the other solution, showing that in the latter case the acid 
substance first formed probably immediately loses water when 
liberated from its salts, becoming converted into its internal an¬ 
hydride ; be this as it may, the experiment renders it very improb¬ 
able that isolapachone possesses the formula assigned to it by Paternb. 

An examination of Paterno’s analyses of the so-called isolapachone 
reveals the fact that they agree far better with the formula C 16 H 12 O 3 
than with CisHuOa. 

Calculated. 

I. II. III. Idean. CjgHjoOg. C15H14O3, 

C.... t^4-38 75-02 74-46 7462 75-00 74-38 

H.... 4-98 5-05 5-22 5-08 5-00 5-78 

It is at first, indeed, difficult to understand why, in the face of such 
concordant analyses of a compound easy to purify, Paterno should 
have chosen the latter formula, in which the theoretical hydrogen is 
0*7 per cent, higher than the mean of the analytical results. On 
comparing the analyses of the diacetyl compound from which iso¬ 
lapachone was obtained, there is the same evidence in favour of the 
formula CieHi^Oa, but the results, as stated by Paterno and Minunni 
(Oazzetta^ 19 , 607), owing to an error in the theoretical figures, are 
entirely misleading; and it is probably this error, doubtless due to 
an acccidental interchange of figures subsequent to calculation, which 
led Paterno and Minunni to select the formula making isolapachone 
isomeric with ^-lapachone. 

The mean of Patemo’s analysis is given as follows:— 

C = 69-68 
H= 5*77 

and above this are given, as the theoretical figures for 

Ci5HuO(OC2HaO)2, 

C = 69*93 
5-62 

These figures are, however, in reality those required for a compound 
containing two hydrogen atoms less, namely, Ci 5 Hi 20 ( 0 C 2 H» 0 ) 2 . 

The analyses, therefore, of both isolapachone itself and also of the 
diacetyl compound show clearly that the substances conWn two 
hydrogen atoms less than are present in the formula assigned to 
them by Paterno and Minunni. Isolapachone is not, therefore, 
isomeric with lapachone, and the apparent difficulty is thus entirely 
removed, which the existence of isolapachone, as such, offered to the 
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acceptance of the theory advanced in this paper regarding the rela¬ 
tions existing between lapachol, a-lapachone, and )3-lapachone. 

The formation of Paterno’s isolapachone can be explained as fol¬ 
lows :—By the action of acetic anhydride on lapachol a simple acetyl 
derivative is first formed, as shown by Paterno {Gazzetta, 12 , 358). 
This compound, in the presence of acetic anhydride and sodic acetate, 
then probably undergoes the following changes :— 



C-O 


^^^CO-CjHaO 

COH 

COH 



COC2H3O 


c-o 

j^/^COHlC-Cg 
COOC2H3O 




CO-CjHjO 


\/\^ 


OCHrC-CsH; 

iC—o 


COC 5 H 30 


Paterno describes only one acetyl derivative, but Mr. H. W, 
Shepard, in conjunction with whom I have studied the constitution 
of isolapachone, has, by following the directions given by Paterno, 
obtained two isomeric compounds, probably bearing the relation to 
each other shown in the above formulee, and, being thus connected in 
precisely the same way as a- and y3-lapachone. On treating the acetyl 
compounds with caustic alkalis, they both probably yield the same 
acid substance, 


COH 

/\/'^C CH:C OH CjiH, 


^\^COH 
COH 


which is, however, spontaneously oxidised, and on acidifying ^-naph- 
thaquinonepropylfurfuran, 


C*CH:CC,Hr 



the so-called isolapachone is obtained. 

That this compound is derived from and not from a-naphthaquin- 
one, canbe at once inferred from its orange-red colour and its general 
striking resemblance to )3-lapachone. We have succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing additional experimental evidence in support of the above 
formula. 
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By the action of dilute caustic soda on broisao-/3-lapadioiie, the 
con«tifciitioii of which has been fully diocuseed in the opemng pages 
of this paper, we have obtained, in addition to dihjdroxyhydro- 
lapachol, small quantities of Patemo’s isolapaohiOBe. Thus :— 


C — 


-O 


C- 




Yy-C‘ 

X jco 


-o 

i 


CO 


•CHlOCaHy 

00 


In accepting this formula, the best possible interpretation w^ould 
seem to be given of the experimental results so far at our disposal; 
but when it is remembered that not more than 0*8 per cent, of the 
compound is formed from bromo-/3-lapachone, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, and, further, that all attempts so far made to 
obtain brorao^^-lapachone from the so-called isolapachone have failed, 
the formula must be accepted with some caution until it is based on 
further experimental evidence. The compound is still being studied 
in my laboratory, and I shall hope to communicate shortly further 
details of interest concerning it. 


Experimental Part, 

The lapachol used in this investigation was principally obtained 
from Surinam greenheart: a small quantity was also extracted from 
Betliabarra wood {Amer, Chem, 11, 267). 

Surinam greenheart, specially selected from a number of saxnplea 
for the richness of its yellow grain, was obtained for me from Hol¬ 
land by Messrs. Godfrey S. Saunders and Oo., of London, to whom I 
am much indebted forUieir trouble and courtesy. The wood, reduced 
to a fine meal by passage through a disintegrator, was extracted in a 
10 -gallon percolator essentially as described by the author in conjunc¬ 
tion with Dr. Greene in the Ammcan Chemical Journal (U, 268). 

Lapachol is formed in small quantity by the action of dilate 
aqueous alkalis on chlorhydrolapachol (see p. 635) ; and also by the 
action of zinc-dust in alkaline solution on bromo-/3-lapachone (see 
p. 642; Gazzetta^ 21, 376). 


/S-Iwapacifcone, 


O-CH-CaHy 
1 I 

C CHj 


loo 




CO 


In a preliminary paper published in conjunction with Dr. W. H. 
Greene (Amer, Chem, 11, 395), it was shown that the ‘Uonrer- 
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sion of lapacliol into lapacbone (Gazzetta^ 12, 372) by the action 
of concentrated siilpliui*ic acid pi^obably occurs in two stages, but, 
as already stated in the introduction to this paper, 1 have since 
found that tlie action is far more complicated than was then 
supposed, owing to a change which takes place in the quinone 
group. 

Although the intermediate product, hydroxyhydrolapachol, cannot 
be isolated, it can nevertheless be obtained indirectly by the action 
of boiling aqueous alkalis on /J-lapachono. In contact with dilute 
mineral acids, it is reconverted into /i-lapachone. /3-Lapachone is 
also formed by the action of alkalis, or of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on chlorhydrolapachol (see pp. 634, 035), and further by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid on a-lapachone (see p, 638). 

/3-Lapachoiie is best ]>repared by dissolving 1 part of lapachol 
in 5 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid essentially as described by 
Paternb ; as soon as dissolution is complete, the whole is poured into 
a large volume of water. /3-Lapachone separates in a crystalline 
condition, and can be obtained pure by one crystallisation from 
alcohol. The yield is quantitative. 

When crystallised from alcohol, /J-lapaclione usually separates in 
heavy needles of a brilliant orang(sred colour; it is also occasionally 
deposited from concentrated solutions in irregular, diamond-shaped 
plates, the surfaces of which are very much striated. The follow¬ 
ing properties of /I-lapachone have not been given by Paterno. 
/i-Lapachone forms two distinct compounds with ammonia, differing 
from each other-in the colour and stability of their salts. These 
compounds will be studied somewhat more in detail and described 
at length in a subsequent paper. /I-Lapacbone readily dissolves in a 
warm solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite; white, crystalline leaflets 
are deposited, from which acids and alkalis liberate the original sub¬ 
stance. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves yS-lapachone with great 
readiness, forming an intensely orange-red solution, from which, if 
not too dilute, first chlorhydrolapachol, and then a-lapachone, is 
deposited. If water is added to the freshly prepared solution, 
/i-lapachone is re precipitated for the most part unchanged. 

i8-Lapachone darkens gradually when exposed to bright daylight. 
A few minutes exposure to direct sunlight is sulHcient to very 
materially affect its colour. 

o-Toluylenediamine and ^-lapachone very readily interact in 
alcoholic solution. The azine thus obtained melts at about 134"^; 
it crystallises readily in bright-yellow needles, and its alcoholic 
solution exhibits a yellow-green fluorescence. This compound will 
be described more in detail in a subsequent paper. 
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Hydroxyhydrolapacholy 


CO 


^\/\ 


\/\/ 

CO 


C-CH2*CH(0H)-C3H7 

COH 


The action of aqueous potash on lapachone has been studied by 
Paterno (GazzeUa, 12, 372) who writes as follows:—“Lapachone 
does not dissolve in cold aqueous potash of medium concentration; 
on heating, it dissolves, forming a fine purple-red solution, which, fil¬ 
tered while hot, deposits, on cooling, beautiful, orange needles of silky 
lustre* recognised by their melting point (154—to be lapachone. 
On the addition of hydrochloric acid, the alkaline filtrate yields a 
precipitate, which, purified by recrystallisation, was similarly found 
to be lapachone.” 

This statement is incorrect. The facts are these:—Lapachone 
dissolves with some difficulty in hot aqueous potash, but in so doing 
undergoes a change. A new acid compound is formed, and this, and 
not lapachone, exists in the solution obtained. If hydrochloric acid, in 
very slight excess, is added to the cold alkaline solution, the new 
compound separates as a yellow oil, which gradually assumes a 
ci’ystalline form. If, however, a large quantity of hydrochloric acid 
be employed, the colour of the turbid solution is seen gradually to 
change. The bright-yellow gives place to orange, and finally red 
crystals of lapachone may be observed floating in the liquid. 

The new compound has, in fact, been reconverted into lapachone 
by the excess of hydrochloric acid employed. The experiment has 
been repeated a number of times, but the author has not once ob¬ 
served the separation of crystals of lapachone from the alkaline solu¬ 
tion as described by Paterno. 

The action of potash on lapachone is shown in the following equa- 
tion:— 


{ Ooa/:^ f Oaaa 

CH^-CH-CaHv + ILO = Ck,H 4< CH^-CHOH-CaHT. 
0^-^ lOH/i 

iS-Lapachone. Hydroxyhydrolapachol. 

In order to prepare hydroxyhydrolapachol, 8 grams of lapachone, 
4 grams of caustic potash, and 160 c.c. of water are heated together. If 
the crystals of lapachone be large, they should be first powdered. 
As the lapachone is dissolved, the colour of the solution becomes 
very intense, being similar to that of the salts of lapachol. 

After boiling several minntes, the solution is filtered to remove 
any crystals which may have escaped the action of the potash, and 
an excess of acetic acid is then added. A yellow oil is immediately 
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precipitated, which collects at the bottom of the beaker, and then 
appears considerably darker than when first seen in a fine state of 
division. In the course of an hour or so, it solidifies to a yellow, 
crystalline mass, w^hich, after some hours, may be separated and 
washed with water. The compound as thus obtained, tliough slightly 
coloured at the surface, is in a very nearly pure condition, and can 
be rendered pure by crystallisation once or twice from alcohol, in 
which it dissolves very readily and from which it separates slowly 
in large, yellow, monosymmetric crystals. The yield is theoretical; 
8 grams of lapachone gave 8*4 grams of the crude product; that 
required by theory being 8*59 grams. 

The following figures were obtained on analysis :— 


I. 019G5 

gram of substance gave 

0-4970 CO. and 

— H.O. 

II. 0-4932 


j) 

1-2510 CO. „ 

0-2743 H.O. 

III. 0-2093 


?» 

0-5306 CO. „ 

O-llGO H.O. 



Found. 




r 

--- 


i^ aicuiateci lor 


I. 

II. 

III. 

CijH.rA. 

C. 

68*90 

69-18 

69-13 

69-23 

H. 

lost 

G-18 

6-15 

6-15 


Hydroxyhydrolapachol melts at 125^ It is readily soluble in most 
of the ordinary solvents, from which it crystallises after standing 
some time; if, however, the solvent be allowed to evaporate rapidly, 
the acid is left as a yellow oil. Under ordinary conditions, it is a 
very stable substancand can be crystallised from acetic acid un¬ 
changed.; but in contact with dilute mineral acids, it is readily con¬ 
verted into /3-lapacbone, which was identified by its fusing point and 
other properties, and by analysis. 

The barium salt is extremely characteristic, separating from a 
•claret-coloured solution in bright crange, silky needles, grouped 
together in wavy tufts. In order to prepare it, the substance was 
•dissolved in a solution of baric hydrate, from which the excess of 
barium W'as precipitated at the boiling tempeiutiire by means of carbon 
•dioxide. The solution was then concentrated to the crystallising 
point. As the evaporation proceeded, a film of the salt, in an amorph¬ 
ous condition, and of the same colour as the solution, formed at the 
edge of the liquid, on the evaporating basin. The salt is much more 
soluble in hot than in cold water. After recrystallisation, the orange 
needles gave the following figures on analysis:— 

L 0*2152 gram of substance gave 0*0744 BaSOi. 

11. 0*2883 „ „ 0-0987 „ 
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Found. Calculated for 

I. 11. IIL (Ci5HirA)2Ba,H,0. (Ci5iri,04)2Ba; 

Ba(p. c.)-- 20 32 20*12 20*26 20*35 20*91 

The above figures were obtained from diflerent preparations, dried 
over sulphuric acid, and also at 110°. 

The salt evidently contains 1 mol. of water of crystallisation, 
although the attempts to determine this by loss were unsuccessful. 
Heated at 110° for several hours, no change in weight occurred, and 
decomposition commenced at somewhat higher temperatures. It was, 
however, observed that the orange crystals, when rubbed, became 
dark magenta-red, and analysis proved the altered salt, dried at 
105—110“, to be anhydrous. Under the microscope, it showed no 
definite structure, and, when moistened with water, it immediately 
became orange^ at the same time swelling up, and then passing into 
solution. On evaporation, the characteristic orange needles of the 
^alt, as above described, were again obtained. 

The anhydrous salt was prepared for analysis by thoroughly grind¬ 
ing the orange crystals, in small quantities at a time, in an agate 
mortar. The conversion was not easily accomplished, and it seemed 
as if a resinous substance were being dealt with. The powdered sub¬ 
stance was heated at 110° until constant in weight. 

1 . 0*3368 gram of substance gave 0*1182 BaSOi. 


n. 0*2834 „ „ 0*1002 „ 

Found. 

^ -A-^ Calculated for 

I. II. (Ci,H,504)Ba. 

Ba. 20*63 20*78 p. c, 20*91 p. c. 


The two determinations were made with dilforent preparations. 

The calcium salt is entirely different from the barium salt just 
described. It separates from its solution on evaporation in small, 
dark-red crystals, and is only very sparingly soluble either in hot or 
in cold water. After drying ovei* sulphuric acid, it did not lose in 
weight w^hen exposed for over an hour to a temperature of 105—110°. 
Analysis shows it to be anhydrous. 

I. 0*3113 gram of substance gave 0*0808 CaS 04 . 


0-2594 

„ 0-0685 

Found. 



f \ 

Calculated for 


I. 11. 

(C’,5H,504)a0a. 

Ca. 

7-63 7-19 p. c. 

7-16 p. c. 


The preparations analysed were different: I was obtained by adding 
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the theoretical quantity of calcium chloride to the slightly ammonia- 
cal solution of the acid; on expelling the excess of ammonia by heat, 
the salt separated; II was prepared in the same manner as the above 
described orange variety of the barium salt. 

The silver salt ivas obtained by precipitating a concentrated neutral 
solution of the uranionium salt with the calculated quantity of silver 
nitrate. It separates in a seini-resinoiis condition, becoming granulai* 
after some time. It is decidedly soluble in water, also in dilute 
alcohol, from which it separates, on spontaneous evaporation, in small, 
dark-red needles. The figures it gave on analysis lie between those 
required for Cj 5 Hi 504 Ag and CisHiaOiAg -f HoO. It is probable, 
therefore, that the compound was not obtained in a pure condition. 

Hydroxyhydrolapachol is readily dissolved by concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; the solution, however, becomes almost immediately 
turbid, and crystals of chlorhydrolapachol arc formed. One gram 
of the finely powdered substance was added to 10 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid, sp. gr. 110. The lumps which formed at first were 
thoroughly broken up with a glass rod. After 10 minutes, the tem¬ 
perature was raised to about 50^, and, 15 minutes from the time of 
mixing, the substance was thrown on to a funnel provided with a 
perforated platinum com*, and wuished first with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and then with water. The hcatingmust not be prolonged 
beyond the time given, or a-la])achone -h icHCl (see p. G36) will crys¬ 
tallise out. Katlier more tban 50 per cent, of the substance optu*ated 
on was thus obtained as pure (;hlorhydrolapachol, -wbicli, when 
once crystallised from alcohol, ]jielted shaiply at 113^. It will be 
shown subsequently (p. 637) that chlorhydrolapachol is also formed 
by the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid on /3-lapachone; 
but as hydroxjliydrolapachol is much more readily converted into 
chlorhydndapachol tban /:i-lapachone, although the latter dissolves 
in the concentrated acid with great readiness, the conversion is un¬ 
doubtedly brought about by the direct interchange of -OH for -Cl, 
and not by the formation of /1-lapaclione in the first stage of the 
reaction. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves hydroxyhydrolapachol, form¬ 
ing an oi’ange-red solution, from which water precipitates /1-lapacbone. 

CO 

Chlorhydrolapacholy j j i ^ 

This substance is formed (1) by the direct addition of hydrogen 
chloride to lapachol; (2) by the action of concentrated hydrochloric 
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d;Cid on liydroxyliydro]apn>cliol; (3) by th© action of tlie bydrocbloric 
acid on )3-lapachone. It is most conveniently prepared directly from 
lapachol. 

Paterno and Caberti (GazzefM, 21, 379) have studied the action of 
hydrogen chloride on lapachol. They passed the dry gas through 
an acetic acid solution of lapachol in the cold, and obtained as a 
result a mixture of three substances, which they believed to be 
lapachone, unchanged lapachol, and the substance (a-lapachone) 
melting at 116—117°, which Paterno (Gazzeita, 12, 371) had pre¬ 
viously obtained in small quantity, by the action of concenti'ated 
nitric acid on lapachol. Of these three substances, the former was 
said to predominate, whilst the third-mentioned compound was present 
in traces only* The substances were not isolated, and were identified 
only by their appearance under the microscope. 

I subsequently made a moi‘e thorough study of the action of 
hydrogen chloride with a view to the isolation of chlorhydrolapachol, 
the existence of which as an intermediate compound in the conversion 
of lapachol into lapachone, Paterno does not seem to have suspected. 
At the time that these experiments were made, the presence of the 
double bond in the amylcne chain had not been demonstrated by the 
formation of a simple addition compound ; the isolation of chlor* 
hydrolapachol was of additional importance on this account. 

After numerous trials, the following method of preparation was 
finally adopted :— 

Twenty grams of lapachol are dissolved by the aid of heat in 
300 c.c. of acetic acid. The solution is cooled to 50°, and 100 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, of sp. gr. 1*20, are then added. A pre¬ 
cipitate, consisting of unchanged lapachol, is immediately formed, 
but this speedily redissolves, and crystals of chlorhydrolapachol are 
gradually deposited. The solution may now be completely cooledr 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid added at intervals, in small quan¬ 
tities, until 400 c.c. in all have been used. The larger portion of the 
acid is added to complete the precipitation of the chloiliydrolapachol, 
which is almost entii^ely insoluble iii acetic acid containing largo 
quantities of hydrochloric acid. It is added gradually, so that better 
developed crystals may be formed and the subsequent washing of th© 
compound facilitated. As chlorhydrolapacliol is, under these con¬ 
ditions, easily resolved into ,S-lapachone and hydrogen chloride, a 
considerable quantity of /3-lapachoue is invariably produced, even 
under the most favourable circumstances; this, however, remains 
entirely in solution, /9-lapachone being very readily soluble in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. The acid having been added, the crystals 
are thrown on to a funnel containing a plug of glass-wool resting on 
a platinum cone, and thoroughly washed with the aid of a pn.mp, first 
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with concentrated hydrochloric acid and then with water; the water 
must not, however, be used until all the mother liquor has been com¬ 
pletely displaced, or otherwise /i-lapachone will be precipitated. By 
following these directions, about 50 per cent, of the weight of the 
lapachol employed is obtained as clilorhydrolapachol in a very pure 
form. 

As /:J-lapachone may, under suitable conditions, be converted into 
chlorhydrolapachol, it seemed desirable to demonstrate that in the 
method of preparation just described chlorhydrolapachol results from 
the direct addition of hydrogen chloride to lapachol, and that the 
latter is not first converted into jS-lapachone. On substituting ji- 
lapachono foj- lapachol and following the directions above given, no 
chlorhydrolapachol was obtained. 

Chlorhydrolapachol was purified for analysis by ciystallisation from 
alcohol ; prolonged or unnecessary heating of the alcoholic solution 
should be avoided, as under such conditions hydrogen chloride is 
slowly liberated and a- and /i-lapachoiio and other substances are 
formed. Chlorhydrolaj>achol usually separates from its alcoholic 
solution in small, crystalline plates which, when seen in contact with 
the mother liquor, strikingly resemble in h)rra and external character¬ 
istics tlie crystals of lapachol. When dry, however, the compound 
lacks the golden tint whicli pure lapachol exhibits, being more 
of a canary yellow. In this form the compound undei’goes a remark¬ 
able change when allowed to remain in contact with its saturated 
mother liquor; the crystalline plates gradually redissolve and are 
replaced by irregular bundles of flattened prisms, the change being 
usually complete in the course of 24 hours or so. Botli forms of 
crystals have the same melting point, On analysis, the com¬ 

pound gave the following figures:— 

I. 0*2489 gram of substance gave 0'5848 gram CO 3 and 0*1228 
gram H 3 O. 

■ 11 . 0*2505 gram of substance gave 0*1270 gram AgCl. 

Pound. 

Calculated for f -^-^ 

Ci.Hi.OaCl. 1. II. 


C. G4'63 G4-07 

H . 5-38 5-48 — 

Cl. 12-74 — 12-59 


If the formula) of lapachol and hydroxyhydrolapachol have been 
correctly given in respect to the side chain, the boliaviour of chlor¬ 
hydrolapachol clearly indicates that it has the formula 

fO, fO, 

CioH 4 < CH,.CHC 1 -C 3 H„ and not C.„H 4 <^ CHC1-CH*-C,H,. 

fOH 
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Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves ehlorhydrolapachol, forming 
an intensely orange-red solution, with simultaneous evolution of hydro¬ 
gen chloride. 0'7 gram was dissolved in 10 c.c, of concentrated sulph¬ 
uric acid; the solution was allowed to stand 10 minutes, and then 
poured into a relatively large volume of water; an orange, crystal¬ 
line precipitate, consisting of a neutral substance, was obtained. 
Although apparently pure, it did not fuse sliarply until three times 
crystallised from alcohol. Its melting point was then 152—153°. 
The compound was, therefore, lapachone, which was further identified 
by conversion into li^^droxyhydrolapachol, this, in turn, being re¬ 
cognised by its physical properties and its very characteristic orange 
barium salt. 

Chlox’hydrolapachol is slowly decomposed by prolonged heating 
with alcohol, but is far more readily decomposed on heating 
with acetic acid. The solution becomes perceptibly darker almost 
immediately, hydrogen chloride is evolved on boiling, and if the 
heating be continued for an hour or so, the addition of water 
produces an orange, crystalline pi*ecipitate which no longer reddens 
potassic hydrate. This ])recipitate consists of a mixture of two 
substances, a- and /I-hipachone, the former resulting, as will be 
subsequently shown, from the action of the liberated hydrogen 
chloride on ehlorhydrolapachol. It was found impossible to separate 
the two substances by fractional crystallisation, owing to the small 
quantity operated on and the great solubility of both compounds. 
Advantage was, however, taken of the fact that an alcoholic solution 
of ^-lapachone very readily yields a sparingly soluble hydroxime, 
wdiilst a-lapachone, under the same conditions, remains unchanged. 
The mixed substances were dissolved in sufticient dilute alcohol to 
retain them in solution even after standing some time. An excess of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride was then added and the solution warmed; 
golden needles of /1-lapachone monohy dr oxime were soon deposited, 
which, wd)en once crystallised from alcoliol, fused sharply at 166—167°. 
The mother liquor from which the /^-lapachone hydroxime was 
filtered off, was slightly dilated with water and allowed to stand for 
an hour or two ; the precipitate, consisting of a mixture of lapachone 
monhydroxime and a-lapachoiie, was discarded. The solution was 
again diluted, this time considerably. The yellow crystals collected 
on the following morning, when once recrystal Used from dilute alcohol, 
melted sharply at 114°, and resembled, in other respects, a-lapachone. 

The behaviour of ehlorhydrolapachol, in contact with dilute 
caustic alkalis is very instructive, as lapachol, hydroxyhydrolapachol, 
and a- and ^^dapachoue are simultaneously formed. 

The formation of ^-lapachone, a /3-quinone derivative, from chlor- 
hydrolapachol, unquestionably an a-quinone derivative, by the action 
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of caustic alkalis, would seem to be an exception to the general rule 
previously referred to. 

Chlorhydrolapacliol dissolves readily in dilute caustic potash, 
giving an intensely rod solution which is at first bright, but almost 
immediately becomes turbid, and rapidly deposits small, orange 
needles. 1 gram of the finely-pow^dered substance was treated with 
140 c.c. of a cold, 1 per cent, solution of potassic hydrate, and the 
whole thoroughly stirred for a few minutes. The orange crystals 
were then collected, and, when dry, wore found to be about half the 
weight of the chlorhydrolapacliol taken. The mother liquor, which 
still remained intensely red, on being acidified with acetic acid, became 
turbid, and soon deposited a ycllovv, crystalline substance, which, when 
purified by recrystallisation from alcohol, melted at l;f4—137°, and 
otherwise resembled lapacliol, giving its characteristic barium salt. 
The solution from which lapacliol was filtered olf was allowed to 
stand several days, when crystals of hydroxyhydrolapachol were 
found to have separated. This substance was recognised by its 
crystalline form, by its im^lting point, 124^, and by conversion into 
its barium salt, which, by lo.ss of water of crystallisation, on slight 
friction changed from briglit-orange to dark-red. 

Attempts were made to purify the orange needles obtained from 
the alkaline solution as above described, by rcerystallising them 
from alcohol, but, as after repeating the operation several times the 
melting point of the substance covered a wide range, a microscopic 
examination was made which revealed the y^resence of yellow 
needles. The two compounds were separated, as described above, by 
means of hydroxylaraine hydrochloride, and yd-lapachone monoximo 
and a-lapachone were obtained. 

Concentrated hydrochloric acid in the cold appears to exert little 
or no action on chl()rhydrolay)ac;hol, but when heated with it for a 
short time at about 100'' in a sealed tube, a complete conversion into 
a-lapachone is effected. The same change takes })luce on dissolving 
the substance ill acetic acid containing hydrogen chloride, and heating 
the solution for about an hour on a watei’-bath. 

CO 

CH., 

oc~Lapachone, li 

I I PII.P Tf 

CO^ o 

a-Lapachone maybe conveniently prepared as follows:—2 grams 
of lapachol are dissolved in a mixture of 20 c.c. of acetic acid and 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, sji. gr. 1*20, and the solution 
heated on a water-bath for one hour and a quarter; a-lapachone is 
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then precipitated in a crystalline condition by the gradual addition of 
water to the acid solution. This precipitate, after being washed with 
water, is partially or completely dried, and redissolved in about 15 c.c. 
of acetic acid, to which OT gram of chromic acid dissolved in a small 
quantity of water is added, for the purpose of destroying a trace of 
colouring matter which it is difficult to remove by crystallisation 
alone; the solution is then boiled fur two or tlireo minutes until 
quite green, and water is slowly added until the whole of the 
a-lapachone has crystallised out. a-Lapachone is thus obtained in a 
very pure condition. The yield is almost quantitative. 

The mechanism of the change appears to be the following:— 
The lapachol is first converted into chlorhydrolapachol, which is 
then, for the most part, immediately changed into ^3-lapachono; at 
higher temperatures, the /3-lapachone is slowly^ reconverted into chlor¬ 
hydrolapachol, and from this a-lapachono is directly formed. Both 
/3-lapachone and chlorhydrolapachol can be shown to be present in 
the solution in considerable quantities during the early stage of the 
change, so that, for the reason given, either of these substances can 
be substituted for lapachol in the preparation of a-lapachone. 

The above method is extremely satisfactory, and succeeds equally 
well with large or small quantities. a-Lapachone may also be pre¬ 
pared by the following method, which gives almost quantitative 
results, and is as convenient as that described above. 

Five grams of ^-lapachone are dissolved in 150 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrocbloric acid, sp. gr. 1*2; the flask containing the solution is 
loosely corked, and it is then immersed in Avarm water, the tempera¬ 
ture of which is kept at 50° to 55°, for one hour, when it is gradually 
increased to G5°, and maintained at this point for about half an hour. 
The separation is then complete, and the solution is filled with 
yellow crystals consisting of an addition product of a-lapachone and 
hydrogen chloride; these are thrown on lo a funnel containing a 
perforated platinum cone, and Avashed first with concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid* and then with water. The addition compound is decom¬ 
posed by the water, and a-lapachone is thus obtained in minute 
clusters of microscopic needles. The compound is then once crystal¬ 
lised from alcohol or dilute acetic acid. 

Lapachol cannot be substituted for /3-lapachone in the method 
just described, as it is not sufficiently soluble in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, action taking place much more readily in a sealed tube 
at 70—80°. 

If in the preparation of a-lapachone from /?-lapachone a consider- 

* The use of hydrochloric acid for washing is precautionary, as, should there bo 
any xuichanged /S-lapacliono in the mother liquor, this would be precipitated by 
water, and thus render the a-lapaclmne impure. 
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ably smaller quantity of h^^drochloric acid than that given above bo 
used, chlorbydrolapachol will crystallise out in the course of a few 
minutes. Its existence as an intermediate product is thus demon¬ 
strated. The formation of chlorhydrolapachol from y3-lapachone 
is theoretically important, and for this reason the conditions to bo 
observed in obtaining it are given in detail below. 

Ten grams of finely-powdered /i-lapachone are dissolved in 20 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. T20, and immediately after 
mixing, the solution is gently warmed by immersion in warm water, 
the temperature being kept Jit 48—52^"; the /:i-lapachone dissolves 
very readily to an intensely orange-red solution, and in a few 
minutes crystalline leaflets begin to separate. When the heating 
has continued precisely 20 minutes from the moment of mixing, an 
additional 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is added, and the 
v.'hole is immediately thrown on to a funnel provided with a platinum 
cone, and the hydrochloric acid mother liquor filtered ofl* as rapidly as 
possible. Concentiuted hydrochloric acid, in wliich chlorhydrolap¬ 
achol is almost insoluble, is freely used to wash out all traces 
of the mother licjuor; the acid is then in turn displaced by water. 
Rather more than 2 grams are thus obtained iii a pure condition. 
The above directions must be carefully followed or a mixture of 
chloi’hydrolapachol and a-lapachone will be obtained. The Icngtli 
ot the time of heating is perhaps of the most importance, and 
should tliis be increased by two or three minutes, there will be con¬ 
siderable danger of obtaining an admixture of a-lapachone. The 
purity of the compound can be readily tested ; it should leave no 
unchanged yellow partich^s after being moistened with dilute sodic 
hydiute, and the crystalline leaflets, subsequent to being ihoi'onghly 
washed with hydrochloric acid, should icmain unchanged on the addi¬ 
tion of water. This observation should be made with the aid of tijo 
microscope. 

In the course of some experiments on the oxidation of /i-lapaclioiie 
by dilute nitric Jicid, I have also observed tlic formation of a-lap- 
achone. 1 gram of finely-powdered /^-lapaclione was suspended in 
200 c.c. of dilute nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*045, the solution boiled for 
40 minutes, and then rapidly cooled and filtered ; a-lapaclione sepa¬ 
rated from the filtrate, but the quantity did not exceed G to 7 per 
cent, of the weight of the /:l-lapachone employed. 

The formation of a-lapaclioiie in small quantity from lapacliol by 
the action of concentrated nitric acid in the cold has already been 
recorded by Paterno {Oazzetta^ 12, 371). 

The following analyses show that a-lapachoiie is isomeric with 
y3-lapachone:—• 

0T496 gram of substance gave 0 40G2 COa and 0*0787 H>0 
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Calculated for 

Found. Patern^ found. C15H14O3. 


C. 7405 7416 7438 

H. 5-84 5*87 578 


The molecular weight of a-lapachone was found by Raoult’s method 
to be 2Ge^; this figure represents the mean of two determinations, 
and agrees sufficiently closely with the formula CisHuO^, which 
requires a molecular weight of 242. 

a-Lapacbone melts at 117°. It is readily soluble in most of the 
ordinary solvents, but only very slightly in water. It crystallises well 
from dilute acetic acid, and also from alcohol, being deposited as pale- 
yellow needles. It volatilises with difficulty with steam. 

On distillation with zinc-dust, a-lapachone apparently yields the 
same products as lapachol (Paterno). Heated with acetic anhydride 
even in the presence of sodic acetate, a-lapachone does not appear to 
form any acetyl derivative; if sodic acetate is present, gi*eenish, 
resinous substances arc formed. My experiments were conducted at 
ordinary pressures. 

Crystals of a-lapachone become opaque when immersed in con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, owing to the formation of an addition 
product. The opaque substance when examined under the micro¬ 
scope is found to be covered with minute crystals, which, on the 
addition of water, disappear, and are replaced by hair-like needles ot‘ 
a-lapachone. The addition compound also gives off hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide when exposed to the air, or when immersed in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves a-lapachonc readily, and if 
water be added immediately, it is, in part at least, reprecipitated un¬ 
changed ; if, however, the solution be allowed to stand for a fevv 
minutes, the a-lapachone is completely converted into /i-la])achone. 

a-Lapachone is insoluble in alkalis in the cold, but is gradually 
dissolved by a boiling 1 per cent, solution of sodic hydrate to an 
intensely coloured solution, somewhat of a claret-red. Acetic acid 
precipitates from this solution hydroxyhydrolapachol, which is ob¬ 
tained under similar circumstances from /i-lapachone. 


Bromo-p-lapachone (Paterno^s Bromolapachic Acid)^ 


O-CHC3H7 
0 OH-Br 





0 

CO 


Paterno obtained his so-called bromolapachic acid by the action of 
bi;omine on lapachic acid in acetic acid solution (Oazzetta, 12,363). 
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In the directions given by him for the preparation of the compound, 
stress is laid upon the necessity of adding the bromine to the lap- 
achol as rapidly as possible, in order to obtain a good yield. With 
the constitution which Paternu assigned to bromlapachone, no reason 
suggests itself for the considerable difference in yield brought about 
by the slow or rapid addition of the bromine; but, nevertheless, the 
desirability of observing Paternb’s instructions in this respect was 
confirmed by my own experiments. The same difference was also 
observed when chloroform was substituted for acetic acid. As soon 
as the bromlapachone formula suggested itself, the reactions involved 
became clearer, and the differences brought about by the variation in 
the method of adding the bi'omine could be then readily explained. 

On the addition of bromine to lapachol, the following action first; 
occurs :— 


+ Pr.> 

OH/i 


{ 0,a,ai 

CHBr-CHBr<^,H,/3 

OH/3 


rO,a/3 

= CHBrCH*C,H,i 3 -f HBr. 


If the bromine is added slowly, the lapachol is in excess through¬ 
out the operation, and the hydrogen bromide which, as the equation 
indicates, is liV)erat(*d, will form bromhydrolapachol, which in turn 
gives off hydrogen bromide, with the formation of /3-lapaehone. 

f Onococ f 0.>aa 

C\oHJ CH:CH‘C,Ib + HBr CJiA 

tOH/3 [OH/3 

r 

= HBr. 

lo a 


As the hydrogen bromide is thus regenerated, it is obvious that a 
very small quantity only is necessary to transfonn the whole of the 
lapachol into /3-lapachone; and the extent to which this is effected 
will depend on the length of time given to the hydrogen bromide 
to act. Hence, the more slowly the addition of the bromine is brought 
about, the more /3-lapaclione, and consequently the less bromolap- 
a(;hone, will be obtained. 

The conversion of lapachol into /3-lapachone can be readily shown 
by passing dry liydrogen bromide gas through the chloroform solu¬ 
tion of lapachol, but it is necessary to guard against an excess of 
hydrogen bromide, as /3-lapachone may be readily changed by its action 
into other substances. The perfectly analogous action of hydrogen 
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cbloride has heen already described, and in this case it was found 
possible to isolate the intermediate chlorhydrolapachol, which was 
subsequently converted into y3-lapachone. From the above consider¬ 
ations, it is obvious that in order to reduce the formation of /3-lap- 
achone to a minimum, or to prevent it altogether, the bromine, and 
not the lapachol, should be in excess; hence it is desirable to add the 
lapachol to the bromine, and not bi'omine to the lapachol. Far 
better results were obtained after the importance of this was realised, 
and better results were thus obtained than by brominating in the 
presence of mercuric oxide. 

The following method of preparing bronio-/5-lapachone will be found 
to furnish a considerably larger yield of the compound than that given 
by Paternb. A solution of 30 grams of lapachol in 400 c.c. of chloro¬ 
form is added at one operation to 22 grams of bromine in 200 c.c. of 
chloroform; both solutions should be ice-cold, and it is well to keep 
the flask containing the bromine immersed in water cooled by ice, 
until the whole of the lapachol has been added. The flask is then 
immediately transferred to a water-bath, and the chloroform distilled 
completely ; the distillation must not be delayed, or the yield of 
bromolapachone will be diminished; as the chloroform distils over, 
bromine and hydrogen bromide accompany the first portions. The 
residue, an orange oil, is dissolved in 75 c.c. of alcohol. In a short 
time bromo-/3-lapachone commences to crystallise out,and after 12hours 
or more it is filtered off, and washed with a little alcohol. From 
25 to 26 grams are thus obtained in a very pure condition. The 
mother liquor and alcohol washings are evaporated to about 35 c.c., 
a crystal of bromo-i8-lapachone is then added, and the solution covered 
to prevent evaporation, and set aside for a day or two to crystallise. 
From this, the bromo-i3-lapachone separates in a dense crystalline mass, 
upon the surface of which compact yellow rosettes of dibromhydro- 
lapachol are deposited. The cx^ystals of the latter are scraped off as 
thoroughly as possible, and tlio partial mechanical separation thus 
■eflEected renders easy the subsequent purification of the bromolap¬ 
achone by crystallisation from alcohol. The total yield of bromo-/9- 
lapachone is usually rather more than the weight of the lapachol 
operated on. It occasionally happens that a small quantity of 
d.ibromo-/3-lapachone* is deposited from the mother liquor after evapor¬ 
ation, together with the other compounds. Dibromo-/3-lapachone is 
readily distinguished by its physical properties; it is obtained under 
these conditions as microscopic needles of a light orange colour, 
which, owing to their slight solubility in alcohol, can be readily sepa- 
rated. 

♦ Mr. A. D. Gray has made a detailed study of the preparation and properties of 
this compound in my laboratory. The results obtained will shortly be published. 
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The bromolapaehoTie was first carefully compared with that pre- 
])ared as directed by Patenio, and in all particulars was found to be 
identical. A bromine estimation was made, with the following 
result:— 

0'2588 gram of substance gave 0*1502 AgBr. 


CMloulatecl for 

Poinul. (YJIjyHrOg. 

Br. 24*69 24*92 

Bromolapachone has boon observed by Paterno to separate from its 
solution in alcohol in orange-red, crystalline plates. While able to 
oonBrm this observation, the author has also obtained it, when in a 
pure condition, crystallised in tufts of fine needles, and the ease with 
which either form of crystal may be obtained is one of the most 
striking characteristics of this compound. 

The conditions under which both varieties of crystals are formed 
may be stated generally as follows :— 

From slightly impure ah^oholic solutions, bromolapachone sepa¬ 
rates in plates, this being the case whether the solution is allowed to 
remain at perfect rest or be disturbed while crystallisation is pro¬ 
ceeding. From pure concentrated solutions, bromolapachone can be 
readily obtained in plates by keeping the solution slightly in motion 
while the compound is crystallising out. If the compound, crystal¬ 
lised in plates and still in contact witli its saturated mother liquor, 
be allowed to stand one or more weeks, the plates will be gradually 
replaced by tufts of needles. This cliange is believed to occur only 
when the compound is in a very pure condition. The observation 
was first accidentally made, and the experiment was then repeated 
several times. 

Pure solutions protected from dust and allowed to stand absolutely 
at rest frequently deposit the compound crystallised entirely in tufts 
of needles. By observing only partially the above conditions, both 
varieties of crystals may often be obtained in the same solution. A 
satumted solution cau be made to deposit the compound entirely in 
needles or plates by introducing the desired form of crystal to start 
crystallisation. 

The above remarks apply to all alcoholic solutions of bromolap¬ 
achone, whether obtained from needles or plates. 

The melting points of the two varieties of crystals differ only very 
slightly, if at all. That of the plates was found to be 138*5°; that of 
the needles, 138°. 

A combustion of the needles gave the following results ;— 
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0 2399 gram of substance gave 0'4932 gram COj and 0'0870 gram 

HjO. 

Calculated for 
Found. CisHiaHrCV 


C. 56-OG 56-07 

H. 402 4-04 


Broino-^-lapachone does not form an addition product with bromine, 
as it might be expected to do if it were in reality bromolapachol as 
suggested by Paterno. The author has allowed it to remain for 
several days in contact with the theoretical quantity of bromine in 
chloroform solution, but has not observed the formation of any addi¬ 
tion compound. Broinolapachone was recovered unchanged. 

Bromo-/3-lapachone does, however, form unstable addition products 
with hydrogen chloride and bromide. In order to prepare the 
bromine compound, bromolapachone is immersed in concentrated 
aqueous hydrobromic acid, in which it dissolves readily. In the course 
of a few minutes the addition compound separates in orange needles. 
The compound may be washed with concentrated hydrobromic acid 
and dried on a porous plate, but it commences to decompose almost 
as soon as it is removed from the acid solution, giving off hydrogen 
bromide, and becoming reconverted into bromo-/?-lapachone. The 
compound is immediately decomposed by contact with water. The 
chlorine compound is similar, but less easy to prepare, owing to 
brorao-y3-lapachone being much less soluble in hydrochloric than in 
hydrobromic acid. The very instability of these compounds is sufficient 
evidence that they are not such as would be required to give support 
to Paternd’s bromolapachol formula; nevertheless it is desirable that 
their existence should be recorded. The compounds were not 
analysed. 

Bromo-^-lapachone is readily converted into lapachol by the 
action of zinc-dust in alkaline solution (compare Paterno and Oaberti, 
Gazzetta, 21, 374). This is best accomplished as follows; - To 
1 gram of finely powdered bromo-/3-lapachone small quantities of 
10 per cent sodic hydrate are gradually added, and the substance is 
simultaneously carefully mixed until the whole is thoroughly mois¬ 
tened and no longer repels the alkaline solution. The quantity of 
sodic hydrate used is then increased to 15 c.c., and 1 gram of zinc-dust 
is added. The solution is allowed to stand for about 40 minutes in a 
loosely corked flask, being slightly agitated at intervals, and is then 
diluted with about 100 c.c. of water. After the zinc-dust has com¬ 
pletely separated, the solution is poured off, and air is drawn through 
it for an hour or two until thoroughly oxidised. It is then filtered 
and poured into an excess of dilute hydrochloric acid ; lapachol sepa¬ 
rates entirely free from resin, and equal in quantity to at least 75 per 
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cent, of the theoretical yield. This action, which is full of theoretical 
interest, has been already discussed in the opening pages of this 
paper. 

Bromo-/5-lapachone dissolves readily in a warm solution of acid 
sodic sulphite, from which colourless crystalline leaflets are deposited. 

Orthotoluylenediamine and bromolapachone readily react in alco¬ 
holic solution: the azine obtained will be described in detail in a 
subsequent paper. 

That the bromine of bromo-/3-lapachone is not situated in the 
naphthalene nucleus is abundantly proved by the formation of phthalic 
acid on oxidation (Pa ter no), and further by the ease with which it is 
removed by dilute alkalis. 


DihromhydroUipachol, 


CO 




CO 


CCHBr CHBrC^Hy 
COH 


The yellow substance obtained from the mother liquor in the pre¬ 
paration of bromolapachone (see p. 640), and still mixed with some 
of the latter, is purified by repeated recrystallisation.* The mix¬ 
ture is dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, and crystallisation 
started by the addition of a crystal of bromolapachone or of the 
dibromo-corapound, according as the one or the other of ihese is pre¬ 
sent in the larger quantity. It will be found possible by the succes¬ 
sive introduction of crystals of the two substances into the same 
solution to obtain first the one compound and then the other, each in 
a comparatively pure condition. The mother liquor may then bo con¬ 
centrated by evapoiution, and the crystallising operation repeated, 
j^fter preliminary separation in this manner, no difficulty will be 
experienced in obtaining the substance quite pure by several recrystal¬ 
lisations from alcohol. 

Dibromhydrolapachol as thus prepared forms yellow, crystalline 
plates closely I'esembling lapachol and chlorhydrolapachol iu appear¬ 
ance. The crystals effloresce, however, on exposure to the air, and 
were found on analysis to contain alcohol of crystallisation. Only a 
small portion of the alcohol is lost at ordinary temperatures, and even 
prolonged exposure at 80® was found insufficient to completely expel 
it. At 100*^ the alcohol is all given off. 


* Dibromhydrolapachol cannot be separated from the admixed bromolapachone 
by extraction with sodic or potassio hydrate: even a very dilute solution of the 
alkali decomposes it with elimination of the bromine. 

VOL. LXI. 2 Z 
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I. 0’8074 gram of substance heated to 100° until constant in weight 
lost 0*0291 gram. 

II. 0*2403 gram gave 0*3988 gram CO^ and 0*0855 gram H^O. 


IIL 0*2332 „ 0*2084 „ AgBr. 

Found. 

Calculated for f -'-^ 

8C,6H,4Br203,C3Ue0. I. II. III. 

CallsO. 3*67 3*60 — — 

C. 45*04 — 45*06 — 

H. 3*83 — 3*95 — 

Br . 38 33 — — 38*02 


The substance, heated at 100° until constant in weight, was also 
analysed with the following results :— 

I. 0*2278 gram gave 0*3707 gram CO 2 and 0*0C84 gram H^O, 


II. 0*2698 „ 0*2491 „ AgBr. 

Found. 

Calculated for f -^-^ 

Ci^Hi^BrsOg. I. 11. 

C. 44*77 44*38 — 

H. 3*48 3*33 — 

Br. 39*80 — 39*28 


Finally, the substance, previously completely purified by crystallisa¬ 
tion from alcohol, w^as dissolved in benzene, and after the addition of 
light petroleum, set aside to crystallise. It was tljus obtained in 
plates, resembling those deposited from alcohol, but entirely free from 
alcohol, benzene, &c. 

0*2307 gram of substance gave 0*3782 gram CO 2 and 0*0742 H 2 O. 

Calculated for 
t^^ 6 Hj 4 Br 303 . Found, 


C . 44*77 44*70 

H. 3*48 3*57 


Dihromhydrolapachol dissolves readily in boiling alcohol, benzene, 
chloroform, acetone, acetic acid, &c. The crystals deposited from 
acetic acid, like those from alcohol, eiBaoresce on exposure to the 
air. 

When crystallised from benzene and light petroleum, it melts at 
' 132°; when containing alcohol of crystallisation, the melting point is 
slightly lower. 
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’ Dibromhjdrolapachol is formed by the direct addition of bromine 
to lapachcl; thus :— 


ro, ro, 

CJiA CH:CH‘C3H7 + CHBrCHBrCaH;; 

[oh [oh 

by far the greater part of the latter, however, is immediately con¬ 
verted into bromo-/3-]apachone with elimination of hydrogen bromide.* 
7'his is all the more surprising, as, contrary to expectation, dibrom- 
hydrolapachol, in a pure condition, exhibits but a very slight tendency 
to pass into bromo-i8-lapachone. It might at first be supposed that the 
hydrogen bromide or bromine present plajed some important part in 
bringing about this change; but dibromhydrolapachol has been 
proved by the experiments given below, to be perfectly stable iti. 
contact with these substances in chloroform solution, and hence it is 
difficult to explain why the ti*ansformation into bromo-yl-lapaclione 
occurs. 

It is not impossible that the whole of the dibromhydrolapachol first 
formed may, under the conditions of the experiment, at the moment of 
formation, pass into brornolapachone ; and later, the conditions having 
changed, that the brornolapachone may be in part reconverted by the 
hydrogen bromide present, into dibromhydrolapachol, thus:— 

ro, ro, 

C,oH,< CHBr-CH-CaH, + HBr = CHBrCHBr-CsH:. 

to. ' tOH 

Owing to the readiness with which hydrogen bromide attacks 
brornolapachone in chloroform solution, with the formation of a variety 
of products, 1 have not, so far, been able to obtain any conclusive 
experimental evidence in corroboration or refutation of this view ; but 
there is an almost exact parallel in the case of chlorhydrolapachol, 
which can be obtained from, or converted into, /3-lapachone, by the 
action of hydrochloric acid under varying conditions. 

A small quantity was dissolved in chloroform, and hydrogen 
bromide passed through the solution, the light-yellow colour of 
which remained unchanged : there was no indication of the formation 
of bromo-iS-lapachone. 

The solution, saturated with hydrogen bromide, was still yellow, 
after standing 12 hours, and the residue left on the evaporation of 

* Only about 3 per cent, of the lapachol used in the preparation of broino-jS- 
lapaohoJu? was obtained as dibronibj^drolapachol. Many variations were made in 
the method of brominaling without increasing the yield. The presence of mereuri,c 
oxide exerted no beneficial effect. 


2 z 2 
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the chloroform was completely soluble in dilute sodic hydrate, and 
hence contained no bromo-^-lapachone. 

A solution of 0*33 prrara of bromine in 10 c.c. of chloroform was 
gradually added to 0 83 gram of dibromhydrolapachol (the whole at 
that time available), also dissolved in 10 c.c. of chloroform. The solution 
was set aside to evaporate spontaneously; the residue once crystallised 
from alcohol was recognised as the unchanged substance by its melting 
point, by its solubility in dilute sodic hydrate, and other properties. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves dibromhydrolapachol to an 
orange-red solution, and slowly converts it, with evolution of hydrogen 
bromide, into bromo-y3-lapachone, thus :— 

{ Ooa,ai f O-iOcfi 

CHBrCHBr-CsH, = CioH4<^ CRBr-CH-CaH, + HBr. 

OHy3 L cr"^' 

0*5 gram was dissolved in 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid ; 
the solution soon commenced to fume slightly, but the evolution of 
hydrogen bromide was not sufficiently rapid to cause the formation 
and escape of bubbles of the gas. Soon after the compound had (^om- 
nletely dissolved, the sulphuric acid solution was poured into about 
100 c.c. of water. An orange-coloured precipitate formed, which 
(‘ollected into a lump, and soon hardened; this proved to be the un¬ 
changed substance, accompanied by a small quantity of an orange 
compound, and when once crystallised from alcohol it melted sharply 
at 130—131°. It was redissolved in about the same quantity of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, and this time allowed to stand 16 hours; 
when poured into water, an orange precipitate was formed, which 
became crystalline on standing. Crystallised from alcohol, the com¬ 
pound was found to bo no longer soluble in sodic hydrate; it was 
orange in colour, and was recognised by its melting point and other 
properties to be bromo-/3-lapachone, crystallising like this compound 
in the two characteristic forms described above. 

The action of dilute alkalis on dibromhydrolapachol is interesting, 
as it gives additional evidence of the relation existing between it and 
bromo-/3-lapachone. It will be shown in the following pages that 
boiling aqueous alkalis convert bromo-^-lapachone into dihydroxy- 
hydrolapachol, as indicated in the following equation :— 

f 02(x>fi f 02aiai 

CioH4<^ CHBrCH-CsH, + 2 H 2 O = C,oHJ CH-0H-CH(0H)*C3H, 

lo—V lOHp 

+ HBr. 

Similarly, dihydroxyhydrolapachol is also formed by the action of 
alkalis on dibromhydrolapachoL 
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{ 0,xz f 

CHBrCHBi-CaH: + 2H,0 = C^oHJ CH(OH>CH(OH>C,H; 
OH/i [OH/^ 

+ 2HBr. 

One gram of the finely powdered substance was immersed in 50c.e. 
of a 1 per cent, solution of sodie hydrate; it dissolved readily, giving 
jiri intensely red solution, which, altliough at first bright, became 
turbid after a few minutes from the se})aration of a very small 
(]uautity of an orange-red substance, which was filtered oft* shortly 
afterwards. The alkaline filtrate was then allowed to stand about 12 
hours, during which time a slight additional deposit of a greenish 
trolour was formed. The solution, once more filtered, was acidified 
with acetic acid, and a compound was thus obtained, on standing, 
having all tiie properties of dihydroxyhydrolapacliol. When erystai- 
lised from alcohol, it still contained slight traces of bromine, and was, 
therefoi*e, once more dissolved in dilute sodic hydrate and reprecipi¬ 
tated. Alter crystallisation from acetic acid, all traces of bromine bad 
disappeared, and the compound proved to be pure dihydroxyhydro- 
hipachoL 

It is an interesting fact that, while dibromhydrolapachol dissolves 
with great readiness in dilute caustic soda, it is but slowly dissolved 
by a moderately concentrated solution. 


DtJnjdroxyhydrolapachol, 


This compound is formed by the action of caustic alkalis on bromo- 
/^-lapachone, or on bydroxy-/3-lapachone, and also on dibromliydro- 
lapachol. It is best prepared as follows :—12 grams of finely powdered 
bromolapaclione and 900 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution of caustic soda 
are boiled together with a reflux condenser. The bromolapachone 
dissolves slowly to an intense carmine-red solution. At the end of 
15 minutes the boiling is discontinued and the solution filtered. Stray 
crystals of bromolapachone which have escaped grinding and are 
consequently able to resist the action of the potash for a long time, 
are thus removed; a small quantity of a green substance, formed 
by the action of the soda, is also retained on the filter paper. A 
slight excess of acetic acid is added to the filtered solution when cold, 
resulting in the immediate formation of a precipitate in small 
quantity, consisting of a brownish substance. This is removed as 
quickly as possible by filtration through a folded paper of compara- 


CO 

/\/\ 


CO 


C‘CH(0II)CH(0H)C3H; 

:oH 
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tively large size. The filtration must be promptly accomplished, 
otherwise the substance will commence to crystallise out before the 
separation of the brown impurity has been effected. In a very few 
minutes after acidifying, the dihydroxy-derivative commences to be 
deposited from the now orange-red solution in compact, yellow, crys¬ 
talline grains. The separation occurs slowly, the solution becoming 
simultaneously lighter in colour. In the course of 24 hours the 
crystallisation, which can be considerably promoted by vigorous stir¬ 
ring, is complete, and the compound can be collected, washed well 
with water, and dried. The compound, as thus obtained, is almost 
pure :* 12 grams of broraolapachone give rather more than 8 gT*ams 
of the new product. It can be obtained pure by one crystallisation 
from acetic acid. For analysi.s it was crystallised from alcohol, in 
which it is not very soluble, A qualitative test showed that the 
bromine had been removed. 

0-1867 gram gave 0*4442 CO, + 0-0989 II^O. 

Caloulfltod for 
Found. CHlbtjOi. 


0 . 64-88 65-21 

H. 5*88 5-79 


Dihydroxyhydrolapachol melts at 181—182°. Like bromolapachone, 
it crystallises from 95 per cent, alcohol in two apparently different 
forms. No special experiments were made to determine the con¬ 
ditions governing the formation of each variety of crystal, and sonu - 
times.the one form, sometimes the other, would be obtained under 
apparently similar conditions. One modificatioii (that analysed) 
consists of small, prismatic crystals, often grouped together in the 
form of compact stars ; the other, of very fine, long needles, crystal¬ 
lising in tufts. 

Like hydroxyhydrolapachol and lapachol, it forms stable metallic 
derivatives which are not decomposed by carbon dioxide. The colour 
of their solutions is similar to that of those of lapachol. The strontia 
compound is the only one of those examined >vhich can be readily 
obtained in a crystalline form. It consists of very small, dark-red 
needles. The lime, barium, and silver compounds were obtained as 
amorphous films only. 


* If the crude substauce bo dissolved in a very slight excess of 1 per cent, sodic 
hydrate and immediately filtered, orange crystals consisting of Paternb's isola))- 
a<;lione will be retained on the filter-paper. This substance was most carefully 
identified by its fusing point and by a variety of reactions as yet unpublishetl, 
which Mr. Shepard has found to be characteristic of the compound prepaied as 
described by Patemb. 
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The action of concentrated salphuric acid on diliydroxyhydrolap- 
achol is being studied at the present time in my laboratory. Some 
interesting results have been obtained. 

Concentmted hydrochloric acid dissolves dihydroxyhydrolapachol 
slowly, simultaneously converting it into hydroxy-y3-lapachone, 

C CH OH 

Hydroxy‘p-lapachonCy 

\A>^^ 

CO 

Hydroxy-y5-lapachone is readily formed by the action of dilute 
mineral acids on dihydroxyhydrolapachol. The compound was pre¬ 
pared for analysis as follows :— 

To a solution of grams in the smallest possible quantity of 

boiling 95 per cent, alcohol, 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
were added : the colour of the solution changed to an intense orange- 
red. After boiling for one or two minutes, the solution was dilated 
with water as long as a precipitate was produced ; in this way a 
considerable portion of the hydroxylapachone was obtained in small, 
orange-red needles. The filtrate, still orange in colour, was evapo¬ 
rated until a crust of crystals had formed upon its surface, and these 
were separated from the solution when cool. Total yield, 1*15 grams. 
The substance, on being purified by crystallisation from dilute alcohol, 
separated in red needles, melting at 201*5°, and closely resembling 
/:^-lapachoiie in appearance. 

0'2507 gram gave 0*G401 CO^ + 0*1228 H 2 O. 

Calculated for 
Found. 01511,404. 


C. 69 G3 69*76 

H. 5*44 5*42 


Although the above method of preparing hydroxy-yS-lapachone is 
entirely satisfactory in operating with small quantities, it is not so 
well adapted to the preparation of the compound on a larger scale, 
owing to the comparatively large volume of alcohol needed to dis¬ 
solve the dihydroxyhydrolapachol. 

The following method, which was subsequently discovered, will be 
found generally far more convenient, and is probably equally well 
adapted to the preparation of the compound in large or small quanti¬ 
ties, 2 grams of finely powdered dihydroxyhydrolapachol were 
immersed in 5 c.c, of concentrated hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*20. 
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After standing in a corked flask for about an hour, the compound was 
found to have completely dissolved. The acid solution was then 
poured into about 100 c.c. of water, when hy(iroxj-y3-lapachone separ- 
ated in a very pure form. Yield, 1*72 grams. The filtrate and aqueous 
washings were evaporated on a water-bath, and a further yield of 
about 0 08 gram was obtained, making in all 1*80 grams. The yield 
is therefore theoretical, the calculated figures being 1*86. 

Hydroxy-yS-lapachone, like y3-lapachone and bromo-/3-lapachone, is 
almost insoluble in alkalis in the cold; on boiling, however, it readily 
passes into solut^ion. 35 c.c, of 1 per cent, solution of caustic potash 
and 1*35 grams of hydroxy]apachone were heated for several minutes 
at the boiling point. The solution was then filtered, cooled, and 
acidified with acetic acid. Crystals commenced to form almost im¬ 
mediately, but the separation Avas not complete for some hours. After 
crystallisation from alcohol, the compound melted at 181—182^’, and 
in other respects was found to be identical with dihydroxyhydro- 
lapachol obtained as above described from bromolapacbone. The 
yield of the substance Avas almost theoretical; 1*35 grams gave 1*36 
grams of the dihydroxj'-derivative, 1*45 being required by theory. 

0*1834 gram gave 0‘4390 CO 2 -t- 0*0958 H 2 O. 

Calculated for 

Found. CjbHibO^. 


C. 65*28 65*21 

H. 5*80 5*79 


LVIII .—The Atomic Weight of Boron. 

By J. L. Hoskvns Aijrahall, B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Munich), late 
Bishop Berkeley FcHoav of the Owens College, Manchester, 
(Edited by T. Ewan and P. J. Hartog, of the Owens College.) 

Preface. 

[The work recorded in the following memoir was carried put by the 
iiuthor during the years 1889-91 in Professor Dixon’s laboratory at 
the Owens College. It was brought to an end by his untimely death 
in October, 1891*. 

* See obituary notice, in the Manchester Onardian^ Oct. I7tb, 1891, and in tins 
Journal, Tra^s., 1892, p. 486. 
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This memoir has been drawn up mainly frem the contents of five 
rough note-books, which contain the actual i*ecord of the author’s 
experiments as they were performed in the laboratory. But certain 
missing particulars, with regard to the preparation and titrations, 
the editors have been obliged to fill in from their own knowledge ; 
whilst for others they are indebted to Messrs. Harden, Ormandy, 
and Stanton, whom they here desire to thank. Tl»e atomic weights 
had in most cases only been calculated approximately from the 
observations; for the application of corrections, and for the cal¬ 
culations of which the results are now given, the editors are 
responsible. They feel deeply how much more imperfect must be 
the present exposition of the research lhan that which the author 
would have given; but, as they wei'e better acquainted with its 
details than any other of his friends, they undertook the task of 
editing it. 

It may be added that a considerable number of bulbs filled wdth 
the various fractions of boron bromide, which served for the last 
series of determinations, Lave been preserved. These w^ere intended 
for additional experiments. The editors hope that, before long, this 
material may be utilised.—T. E., P. J.IL] 


IJisforical Introduct ion. 

The clement boron was isolated almost simultaneously by 
Davy {Phil, Trans*, 1808, i, 43) and by Gay-Lussac and Thenard 
(Annalcs de Chimie, 68, IGO and llecherches Physlco-chiniujiies, 
1811, i, 308), who found, by oxidising boron with nitric acid, that 
the sesquioxide contains about one-third of its weight of oxygen. 
This number would give 48 as the atomic weight of boiou. 
Almost at the same time, H, Davy {Phil. Trans,, 1809, i, 82) also 
obtained free boron, and found, by burning it in oxygen, that the 
oxide was composed of 1 part of boron and 1*8 parts of oxygen, from 
which number the atomic w^eight of boron is calculated to be 13 3. 
The first aeeui'ate determination of the atomic weight is due to 
Berzelius {Ann, Phys, Chtm,, 1824, 2, 128), who estimated ti e 
amount of water of crystallisation in borax. The borax was first 
fused in order to destroy organic matter, and then recrystallised and 
dried between sheets of filter-paper for 24 hours, after w hich it was 
pow'dered and exposed to the air for varying lengths of time in 
order to get rid of mechanically enclosed water. A weighed 
quantity of the substance was beated carefully in a platinum crucible 
until it finally melted at a red heat. Three experiments which 
gave identical results showed that the percentage of water in borax 
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is 47*1.’’*' The atomic weight recalculated from this numberf is 
B = 11-059. 

In 1849 (Compt. rend.^ 29 , 7 ; and J. pr, Chem., 47 , 415), Laurent 
published a further determination of the water of crystallisation of 
borax. He found that on throwing a piece of iron into melted borax, 
hydrogen was evolved, and concluded th«t the whole of the water 
was not driven off from this salt by simple fusion* He therefore 
mixed it with about one-tenth of its weight of powdered Iceland spar, 
and thus obtained the numbers 47‘15 and 47*20 for the percentage of 
water. He did not, however, regard his experiments as very exact. 
The atomic weights recalculated from these resultsf are 10*978 and 
10-857; mean = 10*917. 

Finally, in 1859, Durnas (Ann. Chim. Phys. [3], 65 , 181, 1859) 
included in his well-known memoir on atomic weights the record of 
three experiments made by Deville, in which boron chloride and boron 
bromide were precipitated with silver. The atomic weights recalcu¬ 
lated from Deville’s experimentsf are as follows :— 


(a) from BCh . 10*808 

(h) from BBr;j. 10*964 


The discrepancies between the results obtained by previous 
observers led the author to undertake a redetermination of the 
atomic weiglit in questiop. For this ymi'pose, he performed three series 
of expt^riments, depending on (1) the estimation of the water of 
crystallisation in borax, and (2) the estimation of the amount of 
silver necessary to precipitate the bromine of a given weight of boron 
bromide (preliminary and final series). 

Determination of the Water of Crystallisatiori in Borax, 
Na^B^OT,1011,0. 

The borax used was rccrystallised once slowly, and twice suddenly, 
from a supersaturated solution in ordinary distilled water, and, finally, 
a fourth time from a supersaturated solution in redistilled water. The 
small crystals thus obtained were freed from the mother liquor by 
means of the water-pump, and allowed to stand in a vacuum of 5 mm. 
over anhydrous borax for a week. 

Owing to the fact that on heating crystallised borax in the air it 

♦ The weights seem only to have been determined to the centigram. 

t In the following memoir, we have used throughout the following atomic 
weights: O = 16, Na = 23*051, Ag = 107’923, Br — 79*951, the numbers calcu¬ 
lated by Clarke {Constants of Nature). We have taken H » 1*0077, this number 
being the moan of the numbers given by Stas (1'0075), Cooke and Richards 
(1*0083), Noyes (1*0072), Rayleigh (1*0069), and Dittmar and Henderson (1*0085). 
(See Ramsay in the Year-hook of Science for 1891, p. 132.)—T. E., P. J, H. 
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swells lip to an enormous extent, it was found extremely difficult to 
drive off the water in this way without incurring mechanical loss of 
the substance. The following process of dehydration was, therefore, 
used. The borax was weighed in a platinum crucible, and this was 
supported on a pipeclay triangle, and slipped into a wide glass tube, 
sealed up at one end (AB, Fig. 1). A lump of quicklime was then 
introduced into the tube, and the end closed with a well-fitting india- 
rubber stopper, through which passed a tube connected with a closed 
manometer, I), and, further, at F with a Avater-pump capable of 
reducing the pressure to the vapour temsion of Avater. The end of the 
glass tube AB, in which the platinum crucible stood, was placed in an 
air-bath made from a biscuit tin. The crucible was thus heated in 

Fig. 1. 



various experiments for ver}’ different lengths of time (o —20 hours) 
to between 250° and 3u0° ; but practically the whole of the Avater 
tliat could be expelled at ibis temperature was found to come off in 
tlie first three or four hours. About ^ ])er cent, of Avater still 
remained in the substance after the longest continued heating. To 
remove this residual quantity of Avater, the crucihle was taken out 
of the tube and heated over the naked flame of a Bunsen burner 
until the weight became a[)proximate]y constant; in some cases the 
fioal heating was done Avith a blovv[>i])e. 

The experiments recorded below Avere only considered by the 
author as preliminary, and Avere carried out in order to determine 
under what conditions they must bo performed to be sufficiently 
accurate for atomic Avciglit deterrninations. 

The following experiment shoAvs that no boracic acid or otlier sub¬ 
stance is volatilised with the water of crystallisation at 265° in a 
vacuum. A certain quantity of borax was introduced into a tube, 
a plug of asbestos was then inserted, the tube exhausted, and all the 
water which came over on heating was condensed and collected. 
It did not act on turmeric paper, and left no appreciable residue 
when left to evaporate in the cold over sulphuric acid. 
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It was, however, found on heating melted borax over a blowpipe 
that the flame was coloured yellow, which seems to show that it 
volatilises, at least to some minute extent, at high temperatures. 

It was observed that on prolonged heating over a Bunsen burner 
the weight of the crucible and contents, which diminished at first, 
finally began to increase. This final increase may have been due to 
absorption of sulphur from the flame. 

The following are the results of these preliminary experiments, of 
which the data are sufficiently complete to allow of an atomic weight 
being calculated from them :— 


No. of 
expt. 

Corrected weight of 
+ lOlIoO. 

Corrected woi ght 
of rcHidual 

Percentage 

of 

found. 

Atomic 
weight of B. 

A 85. 

7-00667 

3 -69587 

47-2069 

10*843 

A91. 

12 -goose 1 

6 -82560 

47-3308 

10-593 

A113. 

4-65812 

2-45248 

47 -3504 

10 *554 

A 129. 

7-47208 

3 -93956 

47 -2763 

10*703 

A 131. 

4 -94504 

2 *60759 

47 -2686 

10 *719 


The numbers of the experiments given in Column 1 correspond to 
the pages of the note-book on wdiich they are recorded. The weights 
of hydrated and anhydrous borax were corrected for buoyancy in 
air. 

As has already been said, the weight of the fused borax in some 
cases reached a minimum value, after which it increased. This 
minimum value (corresponding to the highest percentage of water) 
has in these eases been taken as the final weight of the fused borax. 
The weighings (performed by the method of vibrations) were prob¬ 
ably accurate to milligram. They have been corrected for errors 
in the weights used and for buoyancy in air. [For a full account of 
the application of these corrections see p. 6t>l.] A^ the fourth place 
of decimals is probably correct in the actual weighings, the fifth 
place has been preserved in the coiTected numbers. 

The following remarks on the single determinations may be of 
value :—In A 1)1 and A 113, the borax w as finally heated in a small 
Fletcher furnace capable of melting cast iron easily. In both cases 
the temperature was, therefore, exceptionally high, and the loss 
exceptionally great; the atomic weight calculated from the result is 
therefore low. A 129 and A131 were the two last experiments made, 
and are probably more worthy of confidence than the preceding ones. 
In A 131, the borax was finally fused over the blowpipe. The actual 
weighings in a given instance are quoted to show the variations which 
occur on prolonged heating. 
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Crucible + borax fused with Bunsen burner,... 27*30345 


re-fused „ ..., 27*30462 

,, blowpipe. 27*30312 

„ for half an hour. 27*30253 


The determination of tlie atomic weight of boron by this method 
necessitates the determination of the precise range of temperature 
within which all the water of crystallisation of borax can be driven 
off, while none of the anhydrous substance is volatilised. That this 
is no easy matter, the above experiments clearly show. In spite of 
their apparent concordance,* therefore, Berzelius's results cannot be 
finally accepted as trustworthy. 

[The method is evidently open to objection on another score, 
namely, that it is exceedingly i*are to find bodies which crystallise 
with an exact number of molecules of water of crystallisation. On 
the one hand, the mother liquor may be included mechanically ; on 
the other hand, the salt may be slightly deliquescent or slightly 
efflorescent. It is quite possiblef that the compound Na 2 B 407 + IOH 2 O 
may yield some of its water of crystallisation fo anhydrous borax, 
both bodies tending to form a lower hydrate with a lower tension of 
dissociation than the decahydrate.—T. E., P. J. H.J. 

Preparaiion of Boron Bromide, 

a. Preparation of Boron .—The method followed was that described 
by Wbhler and Devi lie. A considerable amount of trouble was taken 
in attempting to purify the borax completely. Pure boracic acid (of 
commerce) was first boiled with a small quantity of baryta to free it 
from sulphuric acid, which adheres to it very tenaciously, and was 
then recrystallised in small portions at one time. The boracic acid so 
obtained was fused over the blowpipe in a platinum dish, and poured 
out on to an iron plate, broken up and powdered, and passed through 
a sieve. 

The powdered substance was then heated in an iron crucible with 
sodium, under a layer of sodium chloride, exactly in the way described 
by Wohler and Deville (Ann. Chim. Phy.^, [3], 52, 63, 1858). The 
mass was poured into hydrochloric acid and filtered, and the boron 
mud thus obtained was transferred fo a platinum dish and treated with 
strong hydrochloric acid and ammonium fluoride (to remove iron and 
silica), the liquid being warmed. It was finally washed with alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid, and alcohol and ether, and dried in a vacuum. 
It appears that this preparation was not pure, but still contained iron 

♦ Sec note p, 652. 
t This Buggestion is due to Dr. Harden. 
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(perhaps in the form of a boride ?). A secoad preparation of boron 
was made, the fused mass being poured, as before, into hydrochloric 
acid and then washed by decantation till free from the acid. As soon 
as this is the case, the boron begins partly to dissolve, partly to sus¬ 
pend itself in the water, and from these washings, boron free from 
iron was obtained, by precipitating with hydrochloric acid, re¬ 
suspending by treatment with potash, and precipitating again with 
hydrochloric acid. The boron thus freed from iron was then dried 
on a porous tile in a vacuum for a month. It was found that it was 
impossible, however, to free it from water in this way, for on beating 
it in a vacuum at 100°, water, and at a higher temperature, hydrogen, 
were given off. 

To free the boron from water and from any oxide which might be 
formed in the presence of water, a poitton of it was washed with 
alcohol and then with ether, but on heating subsequently to this 
operation, hydrocarbons were evolved, and the attempt to obtain 
boron free from oxide was therefore abandoned, and it was decided to 
eliminate the products due to its presence at a later stage. 

h. Preparation of the Promine ,—The editors can find no details with 
regard to the bromine used in Preparation 1 (infra). The bromine 
used in Preparation 2 was made in the following way :—A solution of 
potassium bromide was treated with bromine and shaken up with 
pure carbon bisulphide to free it from iodine. The bromide was then 
crystallised and heated with pure potassium dichromate and dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the bromine thus obtained was finally distilled 
over pure, red-hot, electrolytic copper to free it from chlorine. [It 
is possible that other precautions to ensure its purity were also taken. 
—T. E., P. J. H.] It was collected in a stoppered funnel, D, Fig. 2, 
ground to fit the apparatus for the production of boron bromide. 


Fig. 2. 



c. Preparation of Boron Bromide ,—Two different preparations of 
boron bromide were made from the boron obtained in the way 
described above. In the first, only 6 grams of boron were used, and 
the details given in the author’s note-books are incomplete. This pre¬ 
paration was used for the preliminary set of determinations. 
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’ The second preparation was on a large scale, and the editors are 
able, from their own knowledge, to give somewhat fuller details 
with regard to it, although no notes on the subject have been 
preserved. 

Preparation 1.—Six grams of boron were first ignited in hydrogen 
in a hard-glass tube placed in an ordinary combustion furnace, to free 
it from moisture ; bromine was then distilled backwards and forwards 
over the substance heated to redness, the product allowed to stand 
over mercury till the excess of bromine was absorbed, and then dis¬ 
tilled off from the mercuric bromide formed. 

Preparation 2.—The apparatus used consisted of a hard-glass com¬ 
bustion tube, CC', Fig. 2, about 1200 mm. in length, to the ends 
of which were fused the The stoppered funnel D, 

containing the bromine, was ground to fit into the tube A. and the 
joint well wrapped round wdth lead foil. The bent neck of the dis¬ 
tilling flask E which contained mercury was similarly ground into 
the U-tube B. 

Bromine was slowly distilled over the red-hot boron placed between 
C and C', and the bromide formed, together with the excess of 
bromine, w^ere finally transferred to the distilling flask. This was 
then sealed up and the mixture allowed to remain in it until the 
colour of the bromine had disappeared. The substance was then 
redistilled into a clean dry flask of the form shown in Fig. 3, and 
from this flask it was finally distilled into the tube F, from which 

Fig. 3, 

!e 


Ha 
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it was transferred to the glass balbs used in the atomic 'weight 
de term! natioi is.* 

The tube AB was about 1 metre long, so that when the flask was 
exhausted by means of the Sprengel pump, the mercury in the trough 
CD did not rush back into the flask. A thermometer, E, was sealed 
into the neck of the flask by wrapping it tightly round with thin lead 
foil, which, for further security, was enveloped outside with sheet 
india-rubber coated with coaguline. 

The apparatus being so arranged, the boron bromide was dis¬ 
tilled in fractions of 10 to 15 c.c. at a time into the test-tube F 
standing in the trough Cl) over dry clean mercury. 

The separate portions of boron bromide were then introduced into 
thin glass bulbs of the form shown in Fig. 4, which had been pre- 

Fig. 4. 



viously weighed. In order to fill each bulb, it was first filled com¬ 
pletely with the mercury. The open end of the capillary neck was 
then slipped up into the boron bromide at the top of the tube F, and 
by alternately warming and cooling the bulb with a small flame, the 
whole of the mercury was replaced by boron bromide. The capillary 
was then sealed off as close to the bulb as possible, and the neck was 
preserved along with the bulb to be weighed again. 

The bulbs thus prepared always contained a small bubble of gas; 
this, however, consisted only of the vapour of boron bromide, as on 
slightly warming the bulb in the hand the bubble could be made to 
disappear entirely. The size of the bubbles varies rapidly with the 

* A» the boron was not anhydrous, some hydrobromic acid must have been 
formed during the operation, but it is probable that by the action of the mercury 
and the mercuric bromide, and the repeated distillation of the boron bromide, it 
was finally completely eliminated. 
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temperature, ro that boron bromide would appear to have a large 
coefficient of expansion.* 


Preparation of the Silver^ 

1'be silver used was prepared in various ways :— 

(a) Was obtained as chemically pure from Schucbardt. 

{h) Was prepared by reducing silver nitrate with ammonium 
sulphite in the presence of copper, according to the method described 
by Stas. 

(c) Was made by reducing silver chloride with milk sugar, but the 
method used difPered somewhat from that of Stas, and is therefore 
described. About 60 grams of recrystallised silver nitrate were fmsed 
till a small quantity of silver had been reduced; the melt was dis- 

* DensHif of Boron Bromide .—In order to apply the buoyancy correction to tlie 
weights of boron bromide, it was necessary to know the density of tlio liquid. This 
was deb'rrniiied (by the editors) with one of the bulbs (6) prepared by the author. 
Tlio diameter of the bubble of boron bromide vapour resting against the side of the 
bulb at the temperature of the experiment was found to be 3*3 millimetres: 

its volume was known to be greater than a hemisphere, and less than a sphere. As 
the difFereneo between the limiting values is a small quantity compared to the 
others which entered into the calculation, no sensible error was committed by sup¬ 
posing the mean to bo the true value. 

The density of the boron bromide was found from the following equation :— 



V - A - 
d. 


whore d\\ ^ density of boron bromide, 

B == weight of boron bromide (corrected for buoyancy by assuming the density 
to bo that given by previous observers, that is, 2*7) = 10*8151 grams. This 
weight was determined as the difFercnce of the weights of the bulb filled 
and empty. Strictly speaking, the weight of boron bromide vapour in the 
bubble should be subtracted from this number, but this weight cannot be 
more than xoVo milligram, and is therefore negligible. 

V = the volume of the filled bulb, known by a determination of its loss of weight 

in water of known temperature = 4’37381 c.c. 
g == weight of glass of the bulb = 0*56388 gram. 
dp = density of the glass of the bulb = 2'4679. 

V *= volume of the bubble = 0*0137 c.c. 

Whence wo find— 

dB (at = 2*6175. 

Whbler and Deville gave the number 2*69, but they do not state the temperature 
at which the determination was made, and which was probably 0°. 

The result given above is of course affected by the uncertainty as to the exact 
volume of the bubble, but the limiting error in the density cannot amount to 
of the total value. As the density was only required to correct the weighings, 
greater accuracy was not attempted.—T. E., P. J. H. 

VOt. LXI. 3 A 
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solved in 250 c.c. of water, filtered, and the solution diluted up to 3 dr 
4 litres. It was tlien precipitated by means of pure, dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the silver chloride formed was washed by decanta¬ 
tion, and digested with aqua regia in the cold. It was then again 
washed and dissolved in 1 litre of water, saturated with ammonia, 
and filtered. 100 grams of twice recrystallised milk sugar were dis¬ 
solved in 1 litre of water, and filtered into the silver solution. The 
mixture was allowed to stand for a day in the cold, then warmed, and 
finally boiled. The reduced silver was washed by decantation, first 
with cold water, and then with boiling w'ater. The water used had 
been carefully redistilled from an iron can provided with a block-tin 
condenser. The silver obtained by the method described is in an 
extremely finely divided form, and the washing was very tedious. It 
was collected and melted on lime in the oxy-coal-gas blowpipe, care 
being taken to use an excess of oxygen. The silver used in the final 
set of determinations was then purified by electrolysis in the following 
way. Part of it was dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution of 
silver nitrate was placed in a platinum dish wliich formed the 
negative pole. The positive pole consisted of the remaining portion 
of the silver suspended in a linen bag, and connected to the batteiy 
by a platinum wire. The bag was hung from the top of a bell-jar 
which protected the solution from dust. A tangent galvanometer 
was included in the circuit, and tlie current regulated to the 
strength which was found by Lord Rayleigh and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick (Phil. Trans., ii, 1884, 411) to give the best results with 
the silver voltameter. Black crystals (of peroxide ?) were formed in 
very small quantity, which grew in long, hair-like filaments, and 
sometimes reached from the dish across to the bag. They were, how¬ 
ever, isolated, and easily removed (the silver, on melting in a vacuum, 
gave off no oxygen). The metal obtained was granular and brilliantly 
white. 

The electrolytic silver was placed in a boat cut from a block of 
quicklime, and melted in a porcelain tube in a vacuum. 

Weighings. 

The weighings were all performed with a Ladd and Oertling 
balance provided with an optical arrangement for estimating accu¬ 
rately the amplitude of the swings of the pointer. [The balance has 
been described by Wills, Trans., 1879, 35 , 707.] All weighings 
were made by Gauss^ method. The object to be weighed was first 
placed on the left-hand pan, four sets of vibrations (each consisting 
of 5 or 7 swings past the centre of the scale) wore taken, and the 
position of the zero was calculated. This operation was ^ repeated 
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with the object to be weighed in the right-hand pan, and finally again 
with the object in the left-hand pan. The difference between the tvs o 
weighings with the object on the left-hand pan never amounted to 
more than milligram, and generally was less than The mean of 
the two weighings with the object in the left hand pan was of coarse 
in all cases taken. The difference between them was due lo a slow 
change of the zero point which was found to be continuous throughout 
the series of operations. Such variation did not thei’efore introduce 
a sensible error into the weighing. 

The temperature of tlie air in tlie balance case, and the barometric 
pressure were noted for each weighing. The air was assumed to be 
dry, as fresh calcium chloride was kept in the case. 

The errors of tlie weights were determined three times in the 
course of the work, before each prolonged set of weigliings. As two 
of the 1-gram weights happened to be })recisely equal in wciglit, they 
were biken as standards. 

The only weights for wliich the corrections varied more than one 
or two hundredths of a milligram were the 10-gram Aveight and the 
5-gram w^eight. The coirection for the 10-gram weight varied 
0*6 milligram, and that for the 5-grain weiglit 0*d milligram, during 
the three years over wliich the avork extended. 

The weighings of boron bromide (A) and of silver (B) Avere 
corrected for buoyancy in air by the following formuloo:— 


(A.) Corrected weight of BBr^ = 

w - IV -f ^ ~ "‘''1 

L ^-^>17 8-28 21-23 J’ 

(13.) Corrected weight of Ag = 


LlO-0 8-28 21-23J’ 


where W is, in A, the apparent Aveight in grams of the bulb full 
of boron bromide in air, and in B the apparent Aveight of silvei* 
in air. 

w is the apparent weiglit of the glass bulb in air. 

(T is the Aveight of 1 c.c. of air at the temperature and pressure 
noted during the weighing. 

Wj, and Wi^ are the brass weights used in making up the Aveiglits 
W and to, 

Wp and Wp are the platinum weights used in making up the 
weights W and tv. 

[The correction for the rider is negligible.] 

2‘617 is the density of boron bromide. 

8*28 is the density of the brass weights. 


3 A 2 
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21*23 is tlie density of platinum (Everett). 

10*5 is the density of silver. 

The density of the brass weights was determined by weighing the 
50-gram weight in water. The error introduced by the difference 
between the actual density of the platinum weights used and the 
average of the numbers given in Everett’s G.G.8. Units, which has 
been taken, could not introduce a sensible error into the experiments. 

Titration of Boron Bromide, 

When the weight of boron bromide in the bulb chosen for an 
experiment had been determined, a lump of silver was cut off from 
the mass, and reduced very nearly to the proper amount by means of 
a sharp, hard-steel chisel. It was next washed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, ammonia, and water, and heated before the final 
weighing. It was then dissolved in nitric acid in a stoppered bottle. 
The bottle had walls about j inch thick, and the stopper was ground 
in with care. When the silver was all dissolved, the bnlb of boron 
bromide was introduced, the stopper inserted, and the bottle shaken 
so as to break the bulb. The sudden pressure, due to the evolution 
of gaseous hydrogen bromide, which did not immediately dissolve, 
was so great a-s to burst the bottle in some cases, a number of deter¬ 
minations being thus lost. Some bottles specially made for the pur¬ 
pose were used in the final determinations, of which one or two alone 
proved satisfactory. 

The titrations were carried out by a method which in its essentials 
is that of Stas, A solution of silver nitrate was made up so that 
1 gram of solution contained exactly 1*09 milligram of silver, and a 
potassium bromide solution was prepared which was exactly equiva¬ 
lent to it (by weight). These solutions were introduced into pipettes 
of the form shown in Fig. 6. The small glass cap A was ground on 


Fio. 5. 
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to the end of the siphon tube, so as to prevent loss of liquid when 
the pipette was not in use. The pipettes were weighed (to the milli¬ 
gram) before and after each addition of solution. 

The bottle was placed in a wooden box, blackened internally, and 
could be illuminated by the rays of a lamp, which wore spread out 
into a flat pencil by means of a glass cylinder, placed with its axis 
horizontal. The slightest tui-bidity in the liquid could thus be- 
detected after tlie addition of silver or bromide solution. Before 
repeating the addition of either solution,, it was found advantageous^ 
to filter the supernatant liquid through a small filter into a test-glass, 
leaving the curdy mass of silver bromide at the bottom of the bottle. 
The filtered liquid was then poured back into the bottle, and tested 
afresh with bromide or silver solution, as the case might be. Towainis 
the end of the reaction, a considerable time was allowed to elapse 
between the successive additions of these solutions; often only two 
or three drops were added in a day, so that each titration required a 
week or more for its completion. 

It is well known that some excess of one (say, the silver) solution 
may be added before an additional drop ceases to produce a visible 
cloud; and after this point has been reached, a not inconsiderable 
amount of the other (say, the bromide) solution must be added 
before an additional drop of this solution ceases to produce a cloud. 
The silver solution waa therefore first added, until the no-turbidity 
point was attained; the prcx^ess was repeated with the bromide solu¬ 
tion, and again with each solution alternately several times. It was 
assumed that half of the bromkle sdutijaii added after silver had 
ceased to produce a visible reaction was equivalent to tlie excess of 
silver present at the beginning of this operation, and that the other 
half was itself present at the end of the operation as excess. Then, 
on adding the silver solution again, half the amount added was 
regarded as equivalent to the excess of bdX)micle in the liquid, while 
the second half as before remained in excess at the end of the opera¬ 
tion. In this way, the excess existing at the previous stage could be 
calculated from each addition of bromide or silver solution after the 
first. The mean of all the numbers thus obtained was taken to bo 
the true excess present after the first addition of silver or bromide 
solution. In this way, the exact weight of silver necessary to pre¬ 
cipitate the broxnine in a known weight of boron bromide could be 
determined. 

The atomic weight of boron was calculated from the experimental 
numbers by the formula 

B = 3AgX -- 3Br, 

where B, Ag, and Br are the atomic weights of boron, silver, and 
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bromine respectively, and X is the ratio of the weight of boron 
bromide taken to the weight of silver necessary to precipitate the 
bromine it contains. 

Ag was taken = 107*923, Br = 79*951 (see note f, p. 652). 

The following table gives the experimental data and atomic weights 
calculated from them:— 


Table II .*—Preliminary Series of Determinations. 


Frnc- 

tion. 

No. of 
bulb. 

Weight 
of boron 
bromide. 

Weight 
of silver 
woiglied 
out. 

Deficit ncy 
or excels 
deter¬ 
mined by 
titration. 

Total 

silver. 

Ratio X = 
boron bromide 
silver. 

Atomi(; 

weight 

of 

boron. 

_j 

10 

1 -31203 

2 -84299 
-1-15058 

+ 0 *00165 

1-69406 

0-774489 

10-902 

— 

7 

, 4*39944 

5 *67589 

+ 0-00240 

5-67829 

0 -774783 

10 -998 

— 

4 

5 -04022 

6 -50785 

+ 0*00035 

6 *50820 

0-774441 

10*887 

— 

1 

6-51597 

8 -38890 

+ 0-00029 

8-38919 

0 -774320 

10-850 


9 

7 *75343 

10*01369 

-0 00134 

10*01235 

0 -774388 

10 -870 


It must be borne in mind that a given percentage error in the 
determination of X will produce a relative error 23 times as great in 
tlie value of B, a result which may easily be deduced from the equa¬ 
tion given above, B = 323*769X — 239 853, if we replace X by its 
value 0*774. The author was, of course, awai'e of tins, but the 
method described was chosen, nevertheless, as the most accurate one 
available. 

The close agreement of determinations made with the various 
f]'actions of boron bromide of preparation ii (Table III) affords strong 
evidence that the substance was in a state of all but absolute purity. 
It must, however, be noticed that— 

(1.) The pairs of experiments made with the same fractions, 
namely, 23 and 25, and 32 and 34, yield results which differ only by 
the 1/60,000th part of their value, and that this may probably be con¬ 
sidered as the experimental error to which determinations made with 
the same fraction were liable. 

(2.) The two results deduced from experiments made with the 
first fraction differ in a relatively marked way from the other five 
results. 

• The editors hesitated to insert this table, as the numbers are without compari¬ 
son less concordant and trustworthy than those of Table III, but have decided to 
do so for the sake of completeness. 

They have purposely omitted to calculate a mean atomic weight from the obser¬ 
vations, as the author regarded them as purely preliminary. 






Table 1IT »—Filial Series of Feierminations with Boron Bromide. 
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(3.) Boron chloride has a lower boiling point than boron bromide, 
and if any of this substance were present as an impurity in the 
bromide, the major portion of it would distil over with the first 
fraction, and the atomic weight calculated from the determinations 
made with this fraction would, therefore, be too low. 

Hence it would seem preferable to neglect the first two results, and 
to consider as the atomic weight yielded by these determinations the 
number calculated from the last five results. 

The number thus obtained, B =r. 10*825, is, it will be seen, lower 
than that given by previous observers, and, moreover, differs con¬ 
siderably from the nearest whole number. 


IIX.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORY OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mercuric Zinc Cyanide; a Study of the Mode of Formation and 
Properties of an Insoluble Double Salt, 

By Wyndham R. Dunstan. 

In a paper communicated to the Pharmaceutical Society in 1890 
(/. Pharm. [3], 20, 653 ; this Journal, Abstr., 1890, 855), I gave 
an account of the composition and properties of the white pre¬ 
cipitate, resulting from the interaction of aqueous solutions of 
mercuric potassium cyanide and zinc sulphate, which was first ob¬ 
served by Rammelsberg \_Ann, Ghim, Phys, (Pogg.), 42, 131], and 
described by him in connection with the properties of the mercuric 
potassium cyanide he had then discovered. In recording this reaction, 
Gmelin {Handbook^ 7, 424 ; 8, 24) mentions that the same precipitate 
may be obtained by adding mercuric chloride to a solution of zinc 
potassium cyanide, ZnK 2 (CN) 4 , and since no hydrogen cyanide is 
produced, he suggests that double decomposition has occurred, and 
that the precipitate consists of mercuric zinc cyanide, HgZn(CN) 4 . 
This suggestion has been accepted by subsequent writers, the reaction 
being expressed by the equations— 

HgK 2 (CN )4 + ZnS 04 = HgZn(CN )4 + KSO,; 
ZnK 2 (CN )4 + HgCh = HgZn(CN )4 + 2KC1. 

It does not appear, however, that the precipitate was ever analysed. 

In his search for a satisfactory antiseptic surgical^ dressing. Sir 
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Josepli Lister, after having found neither zinc cyanide nor mercuric 
cyanide free from objection, determined to examine the efiect of 
the double cyanide of zinc and mercury described by Gmelin. Its 
action, as an antiseptic material, was found to be superior to that of 
any substance previously tried, having none of the corrosive pro¬ 
perties of mercuric cyanide, whilst acting more efficiently as an 
antiseptic than zinc cyanide. 

Ill the preparation of the substance on a somewhat large scale, it 
was observed that the greater part of the mercuric cyanide was dis¬ 
solved by the water used in washing the precipitate, and that only a 
small proportion remained in thtj precipitate, wliich consisted chiefly 
of zinc cyanide. This fact, combined with the circumstance that the 
amount of mercuric salt retained in the precipitate was subject to 
variation, led to the suspicion that the substance might be a mixture 
of the two cyanides. 

It was found, however, that an intimate mixture of the two salts 
did not act antiseptically in the same manner as the precipitate, 
since the mercuric cyanide was readily dissolved from the mixture, 
and exerted a corrosive effect. 

The question as to the nature of the precipitate was eventually 
referred by Sir Joseph Lister to the present writer, who undertook 
to investigate it. The enquiry has led to the observation of a number 
of facts of considerable chemical interest, and goes to show that, in 
many respects, the precijiitate is a remarkable substance. 


Preparation of Pure Materials, 

The potassium cyanide used in these experiments was prepared by 
passing the vapour of hydrogen cyanide into an alcoholic solution of 
pure potash. The crystalline precipitate was collected, washed with 
alcohol, and dried in a vacuum on a porous tile. Potassium cyanide 
thus prepared is, of course, free from cyanate, and will not contain 
any appreciable quantity of carbonate if the alcoholic potash used in 
its manufacture has been freshly pi'epared. 

The mercuric potassium cyanide, HgK«i(CN') 4 , is prepared by dis¬ 
solving finely powdered mercuric cyanide in a warm, concentiated, 
aqueous solution of potassium cyanide, containing rather more than 
^the calculated amount of the salt. On evaporating the liquid, the 
double salt is deposited in crystals, which are once recrystallised 
from water. This compound is stable. If pure mercuric cyanide be 
not available, the double cyanide may bo prepared by dissolving the 
calculated quantity ot mercuric sulphate, in small portions at a time, 
in a slight excess of an aqueous solution of potassium cyanide. 
Mercuric chloride cannot be conveniently substituted for the sulphate 
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in this process, since a double salt containing chloride is also formed, 
from which the mercuric potassium cyanide cannot be completely 
separated by recrystallisation. In many instances, when both pure 
potassium and mercuric cyanides have been at hand, the aqueous 
solution of the double cyanide requii’ed for the experiment has been 
prepared by dissolving the proper quantity of mercuric cyanide in 
the solution of potassium cyanide. 

When zinc cyanide was required, it was obtained by precipitating a 
solution of zinc acetate with aqueous hydrogen cyanide. The double 
cyanide of zinc and potassium, ZnK 2 (CN) 4 , may be readily prepared 
by dissolving freshly precipitated zinc cyanide in a slight excess of 
aqueous potassium cyanide, or even more readily by adding aqueous 
potassium cyanide to a solution of zinc acetate until the precipitate 
at first formed is redissolved. The salt may be ob^ined pure by re¬ 
crystallisation from water. If zinc sulphate is used instead of the 
acetate, considerable difficulty is experienced in completely separat¬ 
ing the potassium sulphate. 

Both mercuric potassium cyanide and zinc potassium cyanide are 
readily soluble in water, whilst zinc cyanide is insoluble. Mercuric 
cyanide, as is well known, is sparingly soluble in cold water. 


Methods of Analysis. 

The methods used in analysing the various products have not been 
exceptional in any important respect, and, therefore, only call for 
brief notice. The mercury, as a rule, has been estimated by heating 
the material with excess of lime in a combustion tube, and collecting 
the distilled mercury in the usual manner. When the amount of 
material was too small to admit of distillation of the metal, it has been 
estimated as sulphide. The zinc has been estimated by igniting a 
known weight of the substance at a low red heat until a constant 
weight of zinc oxide remained, a few drops of nitric acid being added 
when necessary, in order to facilitate the oxidation of the last traces 
of carbonaceous matter. Sometimes, when only a small quantity of 
material was available, and both zinc and mercury were to be esti- 
mated, the zinc, after removal of the mercury as sulphide, was pre¬ 
cipitated with sodium carbonate and weighed as oxide. The correct 
determination of the amount of cyanide in the material was not at 
first found to be easy, for the reason that mercuric cyanide is verj^" 
difficult to decompose. The direct conversion of the whole of the 
cyanogen into silver cyanide by heating the substance with dilute 
nitric acid and silver nitrate gave results which were much too low 
even when the operation was conducted in a closed tube at 100—120®. 
Ebullition with strong aqueous sodiuni carbonate, except after pro- 
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longed .action, failed to afford the whole of the cyanogen in the form 
of sodium cyanide, especially when the material was rich in mercuric 
salt. This appears to be due to the combination of the sodium 
cyanide with mercuric cyanide to form the double salt, which is not 
readily decomposed by sodium carbonate. 

Perfectly satisfactory determinations of the cyanogen were fur¬ 
nished by bringing the substance in contact with a mixture of zinc 
and dilute sulphuric acid from which hydrogen is being evolved, and 
conducting the resulting hydrogen cyanide into a solution of silver 
nitrate ; the silver cyanide was collected and weighed. The indirect 
estimation of the cyanogen through the nitrogen, which was deter¬ 
mined by T3uma8’ method, or through the ammonia obtained by the 
soda-lime method, also gave accurate results which agreed well with 
those furnished by the action of hydrogen. As a rule, it was most 
convenient to estimate the nitrogen by Dumas’ method, the operation 
being conducted in a vacuum and the nitrogen collected through the 
limb of a Sprengel pump. 


Formation and Composition of the Precipitate. 

The first experiments were made to ascertain whether the composi¬ 
tion of the precipitate, prepared by either of the two methods de¬ 
scribed by Grnelin, correspemds with the formula of the double salt 
HgZn(CN )4 which he considers is probably formed. 

A solution of mercuric potassium cyanide was precipitated with a 
solution of zinc sulphate, the quantities used being calculated from 
the equation HgK,(CN )4 + ZnS 04 = HgZn(CN )4 -f K 0 SO 4 . The 
precipitation was carried out in the following manner. Mercuric 
cyanide (12*5 grams) was dissolved in about GU c.c. of water and 
mixed with 40 c.c. of a solution containing rather more than the cal¬ 
culated quantity of potassium cyanide. This solution of mercuric 
potassium cyanide was precipitated by the addition of the calculated 
amount of zinc sulphate dissolved in about 60 c.c. of water. The 
copious white precipitate was collected and washed with cold water 
(about 50 c.c.) until no more soluble mercuric salt could be detected 
in the washings by means of hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate was 
then dried at 100®. Its bulk had been very considerably reduced in 
washing. The calculated quantity of the hypothetical double com¬ 
pound producible from these quantities of the reacting salts is 18*5 
grams; the amount actually obtained was rather more than 2 grams. 
On analysis, the substance was found to have the following composi¬ 
tion : — 

Zinc cyanide. 94 per cent. 

, Mercuric cyanide. 6*7 „ 
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The substance also contained a small quantity of oxygen, estimated 
by ignition in a current of hydrogen, which appeared to be present as 
hydroxide of zinc. The amount of mercuric cyanide found is about 
one-tenth of that demanded by the formula HgZn(CIf) 4 , which re¬ 
quires 68*29 per cent. 

In another experiment, the same quantities of salts were used, but 
less water was employed in dissolving them. The precipitate was 
washed with cold water until free from mercuric salt. The yield of 
precipitate was larger than in the former experiment, and it con¬ 
tained more mercuric cyanide, namely, 17*7 per cent. 

This quantity of mercuric salt is rather more than one-fourth of 
that required by the formula HgZn(CN) 4 . 

These experiments were repeated, varying the quantities of the 
reacting salts and of the water used to dissolve them, but in no in¬ 
stance could the double salts consisting of equimolecular proper- 
tions of the two cyanides be prepared. 

The second method which, according to Gmeliu, probably furnishes 
this double cyanide was now tried. Zinc potassium cyanide (7 grams) 
was dissolved in water and the strong solution precipitated with 
8 grams of mercuric chloride dissolved in water so that the following 
reaction might occur:— 

ZnK2(CN)4 + HgCb = ZnHg(CN;4 + 2KC1. 

The white precipitate was washed with cold water until free from 
soluble mercuric salt, then dried and analysed. It contained 9*67 per 
cent, of mercuric cyanide, the remainder being zinc cyanide with a 
little hydroxide. This quantity of mercuric salt corresponds with 
about one-soventh of that calculated from the formula HgZn(CN^) 4 . 

It is therefore evident that the white precipitate which Ginelin 
thought to be the equimolecular double cyanide of zinc and mercury 
is a compound or mixture containing much less mercuric cyanide than 
this double salt. 

Attempts were now made to prepare this double cyanide by other 
methods. A solution was made containing equivalent quantities of 
zinc potassium cyanide and mercuric potassium cyanide. This was 
decomposed with exactly sufficient dilute sulphuric acid to convert 
the potassium of both salts into sulphate; zinc cyanide and mercuric 
cyanide would then be set free in the proper proportion to form the 
hypothetical double salt, 

ZnK,(0N)4 + HgK2(CN)4 + 2 H 2 SO 4 = ZuHg(Cir)4 + 2K,S04. 

The precipitate was collected, washed free from soluble mercuric 
salt, and dried. It contained 8*46 per cent, of luerouric cyanide, 
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the rest being zinc cyanide. This quantity of mercuric salt is about 
one-eighth of that demanded by the formula HgZn(CN’) 4 . 

Lastly, a fourth method was tried in order to prepare the double 
salt. Equivalent quantities of mercuric oxide and zinc carbonate, 
both freshly precipitated, were dissolved in a slight excess of a satu¬ 
rated aqueous solution of hydrogen cyanide :— 

HgO + ZnCOa + 4HCN = HgZn(CN )4 + CO^ + H^O. 

Reaction immediately occurred, and a white precipitate gradually 
settled. After shaking and standing for some time in a closed 
bottle, the precipitate was collected, washed, dried, and analysed. 
It consisted almost entirely of zinc cyanide, and contained only a 
trace of mercuric salt. 

It is proved by these experiments that the white precipitate 
obtained under the various conditions above described is principally 
composed of zinc cyanide, containing a variable quantity of mercuric 
cyanide, and is not the equimolecular double salt, as Gmelin sug¬ 
gested might be the case. 

The properties of the precipitate were noAv examined, and further 
experiments were made in order to determine whether the mercuric 
cyanide is mixed with the cyanide of zinc, or if any evidence could 
be obtained of the existence of a chemical compound of the two 
cyanides. 


Properties of the Precipitate. 

Although the pi'ecipitate contains a variable quantity of mercuric 
cyanide, and in many respects resembles a mixture of the two salts, 
yet it presents some features of chemical interest. In the experi¬ 
ments of which an account has just been given, the amount of water 
present during precipitation was in every instance sujBficient to dis¬ 
solve only a small proportion of the mercuric cyanide produced. 
Nearly the whole of this salt is therefore precipitated with the 
insoluble cyanide of zinc. When the precipitate is washed with cold 
water, a large part of the mercuric salt is removed. It is, however, 
remarkable that although water, in a sufficient quantity of which 
mercuric cyanide dissolves without difficulty, should fail to extract 
the whole of the salt from the precipitate : a variable quantity, 
usually between 5 and 10 per cent., remains after the washings have 
ceased to react with hydrogen or ammonium sulphide. In what 
condition is this mercuric cyanide, which is so incorporated with 
zinc cyanide as to be insoluble in cold water ? 

The ability of cold water to completely dissolve mercuric cyanide 
from a mixture of it with zinc cyanide was demonstrated by wash- 
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ingj an intimate mixture of these cyanides with cold water, when the 
whole of the mercuric salt passed into the filtrate, and left pure zinc 
cyanide on the filter. A specimen of the substance containing about 
15 per cent, of mercuric cyanide was microscopically examined. It 
appeared to be a homogeneous, amorphous powder free from any 
crystalline particles. 

Although the mercuric cyanide is not dissolved from the substance 
by washing with cold water, it is slowly removed by the action of 
boiling water. It was observed that if the precipitate is washed free 
from mercuric salt, and then dried at 100°, a small quantity of 
mercuric salt, usually from 2 to 3 per cent., can be dissolved from the 
dried substance by cold water. If this washed material is again 
dried at 100°, a further quantity of mercuric cyanide may be dis¬ 
solved from it by cold water, and if the operation is repeated 
sufficiently often, the whole of the mercuric cyanide may be re¬ 
moved. The following results illustrate the course of this action. 
The material used had been washed free from mercuric cyanide and 
dried at 100°. A portion of it was then analysed, and the remainder 
washed and again dried. This scries of operations was performed 
four times with the following results :— 

After the first operation .. 12*0 per cent, of mercuric cyanide. 

„ second „ .. 10*46 „ 

,, third ,, • • 9 09 ,, ,, ,, 

,, fourth ,, . • 8 26 ,, ,, ,, 

The residue was finally boiled with water for some hours, when 
the remainder of the mercuric salt went into solution. 

That the liberation of the mercuric cyanide is due to the action of 
hot water on the substance, and not alone to the rise in temperature, 
was proved by drying some of the washed precipitate in a vacuous 
desiccator over calcium chloride, and then heating it for some hours 
at 100°. Cold water dissolved no mercuric salt from the substance 
which had been dried in this manner. 

Further experiments as to the action of cold water (13—15°) on 
the substance have shown that, although it fails to dissolve the 
mercuric salt under the ordinary conditions of washing, when the 
water is in contact with the substance for only a short time, by pro¬ 
longed contact with cold water the mercuric salt slowly passes into 
solution, although at a diminishing rate. This gradual action is 
shown in the curve, Fig. 1, C, which has been plotted from the results 
of an experiment which lasted 172 days; the amount of mercuric 
cyanide dissolved being determined from time to time. 
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Fig. 1. 

i mol. ZnS04 added. A and B. 



Action of Cold Wafer (V^r, 1, C). 


Days. Per ecot. of IT2(CN)o removed, 

3. 315 

26. 5-73 

143. 10*42 


The aqueous liquid, on ev^aporation, deposited crystals Avliich were 
proved by analysis to be mercuric cyanide. Tlie residue left uu- 
dissolved by the boiling water consisted of zinc cyanide and liydr- 
oxide, the hydroxide being the result of the hydrolysis which occurs 
when zinc cyanide is boiled with water. 


Nafw'e of the Prenf ita^e. 

Two suggestions may be made with reference to the condition of 
the raei‘curic cyanide in the precipitate. 

1. The mercuric cyanide maybe combined with the zinc cyanide in 
the form of a double salt decomposable by water. 

2. The mercuric cyanide may be entangled and mechanically 
retained by the cyanide of zinc. In the precipitation the two cyanides 
are thrown out together, and since thei*e is not sufficient water present 
to dissolve the whole of the mercuric cyanide, there must be particles 
of this salt intermingling with those of the zinc cyanide which are 
aggregating to form the precipitate. Under these oii*cumstances it 
is conceivable that a certain number of particles of mercuric cyanide 
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may become encased by the insoluble zinc cyanide, and thus be pro¬ 
tected from the solvent action of cold water, which would never come 
into actual contact with them, except perhaps after long digestion. 
Boiling water may be supposed to ^slowly disintegrate and break 
down these small masses, and set free the mercuric cyanide. 

In order to decide between these possibilities, several points relat¬ 
ing to the formation of the suKstance were more fully investigated. 
More information was obtained as to the influence of the quantity of 
water present during precipitation upon the composition of the 
substance. Previous experiments had shown that the amount of 
retained mercuric cyanide fluctuates with the quantity of water pre¬ 
sent whilst the action is taking plnco, but is not appreciably affected 
by the volume of water employed in washing the precipitate. The 
larger the quantity of water used to dissolve the reacting snJts, the 
smaller is the amount of mercuric cyanide found in the washed pre¬ 
cipitate, and vice versa. 

Precipitation was now brought about by mixing very strong, but 
not quite saturated, solutions of the salts. The calculated quantity 
of pure potassium cyanide was dissolved in a small quantity of 
water, and the proper amount of finely powdered mercuric cyanide 
was dissolved in the warm liquid. The solution of mercuric potas¬ 
sium cyanide thus prepared was precipitated when cold by the 
addition of a concentrated solution of the equivalent quantity of zinc 
sulphate. The precipitate was collected and washed with cold water 
until all the soluble mercuric salt had been removed. It was then 
dried in a vacuum over calcium chloride, and analysed. The results 
were as follows :— 

Mercuric cyanide. 36‘17 per cent. 

Zinc cyanide. 6i’0 „ 

Experiments made later, which are alluded to subsequently, have 
proved that by reducing the amount of water used in dissolving the 
salt to a minimum, the percentage of mercuric cyanide may be raised 
about 2*5 per cent, above this amount. On the other hand, by 
gradually increasing the volume of this water, specimens of material 
may be prepared containing any percentage of mercuric cyanide from 
about 38 per cent, to less than 1 per cent. 

Striking as these results are, they do not enable us to decide between 
if} chemical and physical explanations referred to above, for although 
theymay be attributed to the gradual decomposition of a double salt 
by wa^r, they are also susceptible of a physical explanation, since 
the mortwater there is present to dissolve the mercuric cyanide the 
smaller weld be the proportion encased by the zinc cyanide. 

If zinc cjnide combines with mercuric cyanide to form a double 
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Balt, which is readily decompoBed by water, it seems possible that 
this salt might be formed under other circumstances than precipita¬ 
tion. An attempt was made to produce the compound by evaporat¬ 
ing to dryness at 100° a mixture of freshly precipitated zinc cyanide 
with a strong aqueous solution of mercuric cyanide. The dried mass 
contained 10 per cent, of mercuric cyanide. Washing with cold 
water removed the whole of the mercuric salt, proving that no com¬ 
bination had taken place. 

In other experiments an intimate mixture of the two cyanides was 
heated to various temperatures between 90° and 150°, but no com¬ 
bination occurred between the two salts. 

Again, if the substance produced by precipitation contained an 
ordinary double salt decomposable by water, it seemed possible that 
this salt might be obtained in an almost pure state if the two cyanides 
were brought together in the absence of water. Equivalent quantities 
of freshly precipitated mercuric oxide and zinc carbonate* were 
suspended in a small quantity of absolute alcohol and the vapour of 
hydrogen cyanide passed into tlie mixture until the whole of the 
yellow mercuric oxide had disappeared and carbon dioxide had ceased 
to be evolved. On filtering the liquid and washing the precipitate 
with cold water, the mercuric cyanide was completely dissolved, and 
a residue of zinc cyanide remained. The conditions under which this 
experiment was made seemed to be most favourable to the formation 
of a compound of the two cyanides, but none was prodnced. So far, 
the facts might appear to lead to a physical rather than to a chemical 
explanation of the retention of the mercuric cyanide in the sub¬ 
stance. When opportunity is afforded, as it is in precipitation, for 
the entanglement or encasement of mercuric cyanide by zinc cyanide 
to occur, the substance is formed. When the conditions are un¬ 
favourable to this action, but are, nevertheless, still conducive to 
chemical combination, as they are in the experiment just described, 
the substance is not produced. For these reasons, I suggested, in 
my former paper on the subject, that the phenomenon is probably 
physical and not chemical. 

Further inquiries into the circumstances attending the formation 
and decomposition of the substance have, however, conclusively 
proved that the attachment of the mercuric cyanide to the zinc 
cyanide must be ascribed to chemical combination, which, however, 
does not occur to any appreciable extent when the two ready-made 
salts are brought together. 

If the zinc cyanide entangles the undissolved mercuric cyanide 
during precipitation, and the action is purely mechanical and inde- 

• The oxide was not used owing to the difficulty there is in preparing it pure by 
precipitation. 
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peadent of any chemical attraction between the molecules, it ought to 
be found that other salts, whose solubility is about the same as that 
of mercuric cyanide, should also be entangled when precipitated 
together with zinc cyanide in presence of insufiBcient water for their 
solution. Potassium sulphate appeared to be a very suitable salt to 
employ in this crucial experiment, since its solubility is nearly the 
same as that of mercuric cyanide ; 100 parts of water at the ordinary 
temperature dissolve 12 parts of mercuric cyanide and 11 parts of 
potassium sulphate. 

Three experiments were made in which zinc cyanide and potas¬ 
sium sulphate were precipitated together in presence of so little 
water that only a small proportion of potassium sulphate would be 
dissolved by it. Five grams of zinc potassium cyanide were dissolved 
in 24 c.c. of water, and precipitated with a cold saturated solution 
containing 5*75 grams of zinc sulphate. The reaction is represented 
by the equation 

ZnK2(CN)4 + ZnS04 = 2 Zn(CN )2 + K 2 SO 4 . 

The precipitate was washed with cold water until no sulphate 
could be detected in the washings, and then dried. It now con¬ 
sisted entirely of zinc cyanide, and did not contain a trace of potas¬ 
sium sulphate. A similar experiment with potassium cyanide and 
zinc sulphate led to the same result. These experiments were now 
repeated, using zinc chloride instead of zinc sulphate, potassium 
chloride being formed instead of potassium sulphate, so that it might 
be ascertained whether this salt was entangled by the zinc cyanide 
precipitated with it. To diminish the solubility of potassium chloride 
in water, an alcoholic solution of zinc chloride was precipitated with 
a dilute alcoholic solution of potassium cyanide. The resulting pre¬ 
cipitate was washed with dilate alcohol until the washings no longer 
contained chloride and then analysed. It consisted entirely of zinc 
cyanide, no potassium chloride having been retained. 

These results conclusively show that zinc cyanide does not entangle 
salts which are precipitated with it. The retention of the mercuric 
cyanide by zinc cyanide must, therefore, be attributed to the existence 
of chemical attraction between the molecules of these salts, under the 
conditions which obtain during precipitation. The correctness of 
this conclusion has since been substantiated by a considerable mass 
of experimental evidence. 

It has already been shown that cold water has no immediate action 
on the substance, but that after prolonged contact mercuric cyanide 
is very gradually dissolved. If the inability of the water to dissolve 
the mercuric cyanide is due to anything in the nature of a protective 
coating of zinc cyanide, a liquid in which zinc cyanide ifi insoluble 
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but which dissolves mercuric cyanide much more readily than water, 
should also be unable to dissolve mercuric cyanide from the sub¬ 
stance, whereas, if the mercuric salt were loosely combined with the 
zinc cyanide, it might be more readily dissolved by this liquid, especi - 
ally if it contained a salt capable of forming a stable compound with 
the mercuric cyanide. A number of experiments were made with the 
object of finding some solution which would serve this purpose. 
Exactly the proper liquid was at last found in a strong aqueous solu¬ 
tion of potassium iodide, in which mercuric cyanide is far more 
soluble than it is in water, owing to the formation of a soluble 
crystalline double salt of the formula Hg(CN)2,2KI. The effect was 
therefore tried of digesting a material containing 36'5 per cent, of 
retained mercuric cyanide with a strong aqueous solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide. A weighed quantity (1*3 grams) was left in contact 
Avith 15 c.o. of the solution, at the ordinary temperature, for 24 hours. 
The precipitate was collected, washed with cold water until free from 
soluble mercuric salt and dried. On analysis, it was proved that the 
substance now consisted almost entirely of zinc cyanide, only 0*8 per 
cent, of mercuric cyanide being present. It is thus shown that whilst 
cold water, after digestion with the material for 24 hours, dissolves 
only about 1 per cent, of the mercuric cyanide, a strong solution of 
potassium iodide, acting under the same conditions, dissolves 35*7 per 
cent, of the salt, that is, practically the whole of the retained mercuric 
cyanide. Prom the filtrate, crystals were obtained whose composition 
corresponded with the formula Hg(CN)2,2KI. 

This result negatives the suggestion that the mercuric cyanide is 
encased by the zinc cyanide, and is in accordance with the conclusion 
that the material contains a compound of the two cyanides. 

The Conditions tvJiich influence the Retention of Mercuric Cyanide, 

An extended series of observations, as to the conditions which affect 
the retention of the mercuric cyanide in the precipitate, has not only 
confirmed this conclusion, but has furnished evidence which makes it 
possible to ascertain with considerable certainty what the composition 
of the doable cyanide is. 

Experiments have been made in which the various conditions 
attending precipitation have been modified in order to ascertain to 
wbat extent they determine the composition of the substance. It 
has been found that the order in which the two solutions are mixed 
does not appreciably affect the composition of the precipitate. 
Working with saturated aqueous solutions containing equimolecular 
proportions of mercuric potassium cyanide and zinc sulphate, the 
addition of the solution of zinc sulphate to that of the meronrie 

3 B 2 
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potassium cyanide furnished a precipitate which, after washing, con¬ 
tained 36*9 per cent, of mercnric cyanide, whilst when the mercuric 
potassium cyanide was added to the zinc sulphate the washed pre¬ 
cipitate contained 37*7 per cent, of the mercuric salt. 

A study of the influence of temperature has proved that the higher 
the temperature the smaller is the amount of mercuric cyanide retained 
hy the precipitate. The experiments described above were repeated 
at 100®, boiling solutions of the reacting salts being mixed, so that the 
influence of temperature might be ascertained. The precipitate pro¬ 
duced under these conditions contained 25*5 per cent, of mercuric 
cyanide, which is about 11 per cent, less than that resulting from 
interaction at about 16°. This difference probably corresponds with 
the increased solubility of the mercuric cyanide in the hot, as com¬ 
pared with the cold solution of potassium sulphate. 

It now became of interest to determine the action of mass on the 
che mical change. For this purpose 1 mol. proportion of mercuric potas¬ 
sium cyanide was fractionally precipitated with 1 mol. proportion of 
zinc sulphate, the two solutions being prepared with as little water as 
possible, and the solution of zinc sulphate added in four equal parts. 
The precipitate was collected after the addition of each fourth part, 
and washed with cold water as before. The composition of the four 
precipitates was then ascertained by analysis. Two series of experi¬ 
ments were made in this way, the first at a rather lower temperature 
than the second, which accounts for the small differences in the 
two series of percentages. The details are given in the table, and 
the curves plotted from these results are shown in the diagram 
(Fig. 1). 


Fractional Precipitation of Mercuric Potassium Cyanide (1 moL) with 
Zinc Sulphate (1 mol, added in 4 equal parts), (Fig. 1, A and B.) 


ISeries A. t = 10 — 13 ^ 

^ - K -^ 

Per cent. Hg(CN)2 
i mol. ZnSO^. in precipitate. 

1st. 27*15 

2nd. 31’95 

3rd. 34 37 

4th. 38*53 


Series B. = 17—20^. 

t -"-^ 

Per cent. Hg(CN)sf 
i mol. ZnS04. in precipitate. 

Ist. 25*7 

2nd. 31*2 

3rd. 34*0 

4th. 38*0 


The results show that there is a gradual increase in the pei*centage of 
retained mercuric cyanide in each fraction of the precipitate, the first 
fraction containing the least, and the last fraction the most, mercuric 
salt. When the reaction is carried out in this manner there are three 
variable conditions : (1) the amount of water, which increases with 
each addition of the solution of zinc sulphate; (2) the amount of 
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potassium sulphate, which is also augmented by each addition of 
zinc sulphate; and (3) the amount of mercuric potas.siuin cyanide, 
which diminishes relatively with each addition of zinc sulphate; the 
first fraction of the precipitate is formed by the interaction of 
IZnSOi and 4HgK2(ON)4, the second by the interaction of lZnS 04 
and 3HgK2(CN)4, the third by the interaction of lZnS 04 and 
2 HgK 2 (CN') 4 , whilst the fourth fraction results from the interaction 
of IZnSOi and lHgK 2 (ON) 4 . The largest percentage of mercuric 
cyanide is retained when reaction occurs in equimolecular propor¬ 
tions, but even then a largo quantity of the mercuric cyanide, nearly 
three-fourths of the total quantity, appears in the precipitate in the 
free state and is subsequently washed away. 

The variations in the composition of the precipitates cannot be 
principally attributed to the action of the water, since former exper i- 
ments have shown that the larger the quantity of water present 
during the precipitation the smaller is the quantity of mercuric 
cyanide retained, whilst here, although the volume of water increases 
with each fractional precipitation, the amount of retained mercuric 
cyanide also increases, the smallest quantity being found when the 
volume of water is smallest, and the largest amount when the volum e 
of water is greatest. It is clear that there must be some other 
influence at work in the opposite direction. It is improbable that the 
increase in the mass of the potassium sulphate will do more than 
slightly enhance the amount of mercuric cyanide, since it can only 
act by dissolving in the water and rendering it incapable of removing 
so much mercuric salt. 

There remains for consideration the variation in the mass of the 
mercuric potassium cyanide. That this salt exerts an important in¬ 
fluence on the course of the change is evident from the circumstance 
that the size of the first fraction is very much smaller than that of the 
precipitates subsequently formed. It is observable that the larger 
the proportion of this salt to that of one molecule of zinc sulphate 
the smaller is the percentage of mercuric cyanide retained. The 
maximum percentage is reached when the two salts are present in 
equimolecular proportions; that is to say, when there is suflScient 
zinc sulphate present to decompose the whole of the mercuric potas¬ 
sium cyanide, in accordance with the equation 

ZnSO* -h HgK2(0N)4 = + HgCCN)^ + K2SO4. 

The action of excess of mercuric potassium cyanide on the pre¬ 
cipitate appears to be represented by the equation 

[d?ZnONa + yRgiCN),] + HgK,(CN)4 = ZnK,(CN), + yHg(CN)* 

+ ajZn(CN)a. 
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These results serve to exhibit the influence of excess of merourie 
potassium cyanide on the composition of the precipitate. In another 
series the influence of excess of zinc sulphate was studied. In these 
experiments the action of one of the variables alluded to above was 
reduced to a minimum. The quantity of potassium sulphate was 
made as far as possible constant by saturating both the solution of 
mercuric potassium cyanide and that of zinc sulphate with this salt 
before mixing the two substances together, so that in every instance 
precipitation occurred in a liquid saturated with potassium sulphate. 
A cold saturated solution containing 45*5 grams (1 mol. proportion) of 
mercuric potassium cyanide was saturated with potassium sulphate. 
The volume of the solution was 75 c.c. Different volumes of the 
liquid were added to a saturated aqueous solution containing 
9*8 grams (1 mol. proportion) of zinc sulphate ; this solution being also 
saturated with potassium sulphate. The precipitates were collected, 
washed, dried, and analysed in the usual manner. The following 
are the results which were obtained; from them the curve in Pig. 2 
has been plotted. Unlike the experiments in the former series, these 
do not represent a process of fractional precipitation; the solutions 
containing different amounts of the mercury salt being added each to 
a separate solution containing the 1 mol. proportion of zinc sulphate. 

Precipitation of Solution of 1 moh proportion of ZnSOi with varying 
quantities of HgK 2 (CN) 4 . (Fig. 2.) 


Mols. of HgK;(CN), 

Percentage of Hg(CN)j retained 

to 1 mol. ZnSO.. 

in tbe precipitate. 

0-146 

31-58 

o-;io 

34-02 

0-446 

35-82 

0-7 

37-74 

0-9 

38-40 

10 

38-50 

1-31 

38-44 


In plotting these results the curve has been drawn, not by tbe free 
hand, but with a bent lath, in the manner suggested in his work on 
the properties of solutions by my friend Mr. Spencer Pickering, 
P.R.S., to whom I am indebted for much valuable information. It is 
interesting to observe that the .first six experimental points lie per¬ 
fectly on the curve made by the bent lath (the continuous line in Pig. 2), 
whereas the seventh point lies beyond this'curve, thus indicating the 
existence of a change of curvature at or near the sixth point, which cor¬ 
responds with tbe interaction of equimoleqular proportions and the pro¬ 
traction of the maximum amount of retained mercuric cyanide. It is 
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Fia. 2. 



0 0*4 0-8 1*2 

MoIh. HgK 2 (ON )4 to 1 mol. ZnS 04 . 


clear that a change of curvature must occur here, for the conditions 
change at this point; the precipitation, which before was only partial, 
here becomes complete, and, of course, remains so at all points beyond. 
It may be inferred from the direction which the bent lath curve 
follows, that even if the conditions which obtained at the first six 
points before the equimolecular proportion was reached were con¬ 
tinued, the maximum formation would still coincide with the point 
at which equimolecular interaction takes place, for the cur^*e bends 
downwards after reaching the sixth point. 

A comparison of Fig. 1 with Fig. 2 shows that excess of zinc 
sulphate, like excess of raei*curic potassium cyanide, leads to the 
T*etention of less mercuric cyanide in the precipitate. The maximum 
quantity retained corresponds with that found in the previous series 
of experiments, namely, 38*5 per cent., and the precipitate containing 
the maximum quantity of mercuric cyanide is formed at exactly the 
same point, namely, when equimolecular proportions of mercuric 
potassinm cyanide and zinc sulphate interact. The difference in the 
character of the two curves is to bo attributed partly to the fact that 
the experiments to which they relate were not made in exactly the 
same manner, but chiefly to the circumstance that the environment 
of the precipitate is not the same in the two cases. In the first 
series, the salts in the solution surrounding the precipitate are 
potassium sulphate and mercuric potassium cyanide, whilst, in the 
second series, the solution which surrounds the precipitate contains 
potassium sulphate and zinc sulphate. 

It has now been satisfactorily demonstrated that the phenomenon 
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tmder investigation is the formation of double cyanide of zinc and 
mercury, insoluble in, but partially decomposed by, water. Can any 
evidence be obtained as to the composition and formula of this double 
salt? 

The maximum percentage of retained mercuric cyanide is near 
38*5 per cent., and by no device has it been found possible to appreci¬ 
ably augment this quantity, which corresponds with the interaction of 
equimolecular proportions of the salts dissolved in the minimum 
quantity of water. Since water must be present in order that reaction 
may occur, some of the double cyanide will inevitably be decomposed, 
even if the water is at first saturated with potassium sulphate or mer¬ 
curic cyanide; for as soon as precipitation takes place the watei* 
which previously held the reacting salts in solution will be set free to 
decompose the double salt or prevent its formation by dissolving 
mercuric cyanide. Having regard to the fact that some decomposi¬ 
tion must occur, and that, therefore, the substance will always 
contain some free zinc cyanide, it is probable that the pure double 
salt contains somewhat more mercuric cyanide than the maximum 
actually obtainable, viz., 38*5 per cent. The simplest molecular 
proportion, representing somewhat more than 38‘5 per cent, of 
mercuric cyanide, is Zn(CN) 2 ,|Hg(CN ')2 or Zn 4 Hg(CN)io, which 
requires 40*65 per cent, of mercuric cyanide. Confirmatory evi¬ 
dence that this is really the formula of the double cyanide is 


Fig. 3. 

• = HgK2(CN)4 mols. added to ZnS04 mols. 
X = Z11SO4 mols. added to HgK2(C^^)4 mols. 
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Percentage of mob. of HgK,(0N)4 in ZnS 04 + HgKj(ON)« mob. 
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afforded by a closer examination of the curves representing the two 
series of results above described. For this purpose these two series 
of results have been plotted in one diagram (Fig. 3). In order to 
render this possible, the “ percentage-molecular ” plotting, suggested 
by Mr.'Pickering, has been adopted in this diagram. The percentage 
numbers of molecules of mercuric potassium cyanide in the total 
number of reacting molecules are plotted against the percentages of 
mercuric cyanide retained in the precipitates. The numbers used are 
as follows:— 

Left-hand curve. 

^ - ^ 

Per cent. 

HgK«(CN)4inols, in Per cent, of 
theHgKj(CN)4 + ZnS 04 Hg(CN)2 
mols. in precipitates. 

12-74 31-58 

23-10 34-02 

30-85 35-82 

41-18 3774 

47-37 38-40 

50-00 38-50 

56-71 38-44 

The following equations also illustrate the nature of the reaction 
depicted by the two branches and by the apex of the curves. In 
these equations the formula of the precipitate is assumed to be 
Zn 4 Hg(CN)n), although the facts which they indicate are independent 
of any particular formula. 

I. 2(4ZnS04,ajH20) + l[mgK,{CN),,yH^O] 

= l[Hg(CN)„4Zn(CN,)] + 3[Hg(CN),] + + y)R,0] 

4- 1 (K 2 S 04 ) + ZnS 04 . Left-hand curve. Zinc sulphate 
in excess. 

II. l(4ZnS04,ajH20) + l[4HgK2(CN)4^H20] 

= l[Hg(CN)2,4Zn(CN)2] 4- 3[Hg(CN)2] + [(x + y)R,0] 
+ 4 (K 2 S 04 ). Apex of curves. Equimolecular proportions 
interact. 

Ill, l(4ZnS04,»H20) + 2[4HgKa(CN)4,2/H20] 

= l[Hg(CN)2,4Zn(CN)2] + 3[Hg(CN)2] + [(x + 2y)K,0] 
4“ 4 (K 2 S 04 ) 4- l[4HgK3(CN)4]. Right-hand curve. Mer¬ 
curic potassium cyanide in excess. 

A glance at these equations shows that the amount of water per 
molecule of precipitate formed is least, and therefore the percentage 
of mercuric cyanide in the precipitate (which is partially decom¬ 
posed by water) must be greatest, when the reagents are present in 
equimolecular proportions, the (x 4- y)H 20 present in this case being 


Higlit-hand curve. 


Per cent, of 
HgKo(CN)4 mols. 
in the HgK2(CN)4 
+ ZnS04 mols. 

50-0 

66*67 

75*0 

80-0 


For cent, 
of Hg(CN)2 
in precipitates. 

38-53 

34-37 

31-95 

27-15 
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always less than the {nx + y)Jl 20 or (x + nj/)H 20 present in the 
other cases. 

Moreover, reference to the diagram (Fig. 3) shows that, in 
accordance with this conclusion, the percentage of mercuric cyanide 
is actually greatest at the equimolecular proportion. As has already 
been pointed out, the two branches of the fignre are not strictly 
comparable, owing chiefly to the presence of diffei*ent substances in 
the two liquids in which the precipitate is formed; the results 
(‘xpressed by the right-hand branch are probably more complex than 
ihose of the left-hand branch, because of the presence in the former 
case of excess of mercuric zinc cyanide, which has a very marked 
action on the precipitate. The left-hand branch must, therefore, be 
taken as representing more simply the mass action of the water 
alone on the precipitate. Now the first three experimental points on 
this branch, where this action is further simplified by the smallness 
of the precipitate formed, lie on a nearly straight line ; by prolonging 
this line (the dotted line in Pig. 3) to equimolecular proportions of 
the reagents, we arrive at the probable composition of the pre¬ 
cipitate which would be formed in presence of the minimum quantity 
of water, if the reaction occurred under the same simple conditions 
which obtained in the first three experiments. The composition thus 
indicated is 40*5 per cent, of mercuric cyanide, a number which 
agrees almost exactly with the percentage (40*65) required by the 
formula Zn 4 Hg(CN)io. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that 
this is the formula of the double salt. 

In the course of the numerous experiments which this inquiry has 
involved, no evidence has been obtained of the existence of any other 
compound of the two cyanides than that now described. A special 
experiment was made to ascertain whether the formation of the deca- 
cyanide is preceded by the production of a salt richer in mercury, 
such as that assumed by Gmelin, ZnHg(CN) 4 . For it might be 
that this tetracyanide is formed according to the equation 

HgK2(CN)4 + ZnS04 HgZn(CN)4 + K 2 SO 4 , 

and subsequently breaks up into mercuric cyanide and the doable deca- 
cyanide 4HgZn(CN)4 = 3Hg(CN)3 + Zn 4 Hg(CN)io. A cold saturated 
solution of mercuric potassium cyanide was made to dissolve as much 
mercuric cyanide as possible, the liquid being digested for some hours 
with the mercuric salt finely powdered. A cold saturated solution of 
zinc sulphate was likewise made to absorb as much mercuric cyanide 
as it would take up. The solutions were then mixed, the precipitate 
collected and washed with a saturated aqueous solution of mercuric 
cyanide, and dried over calcium chloride and analysed. It contained 
60 per cent, of mercuric cyanide; the formula HgZn(CN )4 requires 
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68*29 per cent. When washed with cold water the precipitate 
behaved as if it contained free mercuric cyanide, mercuric salt 
being quickly dissolved in large quantity. The washing was con¬ 
tinued until no more mercuric cyanide was removed, when the re¬ 
maining precipitate was dried and analysed. It contained 38*8 per 
cent, of mercuric cyanide, which is only very slightly higher than the 
maximum percentage already determined, namely, 38*5. There is, 
therefore, no evidence that these two cyanides can combine in any 
but the proportion 4Zn(CN)2: Hg(CN) 2 . It is not to be expected 
that saturating the solutions with mercuric cyanide would prevent 
decomposition and cause any appreciable increase in the retention of 
mercuric cyanide, since directly precipitation commences the water in 
which the reacting salts were dissolved will be set free and will be 
able to attack the double salt and dissolve mercuric cyanide from it. 


Attempts to Prepare the Double Salt in other ways. 

It has already been shown that this double salt, Zn(CN) 2 ,^Hg(CN) 2 , 
cannot be produced except by means of a process in which the two 
cyanides are precipitated together. It cannot be formed by heating 
at 100° the ready formed cyanides, either with or without water ; 
neither does it result from the action of hydrogen cyanide on a mix¬ 
ture of mercuric oxide and zinc carbonate suspended in water or 
alcohol. These are the methods usually employed in forming soluble 
double salts. 

It appears probable that the explanation of this remarkable fact 
may reside in the circumstance that combination cannot occur unless 
simple molecules, Zn(CN )2 and Hg(CN) 2 , are brought together. 
We know that Yhese salts in the solid state are most probably com¬ 
posed of complex molecules of the formula [Hg(CN) 2 ]H and 
[Zn(CN) 2 ]». There seems to be no tendency on the part of these 
complexes to combine together. Similarly, the solid oxide of mercury 
and the solid zinc carbonate may be supposed to consist of complexes 
of the simple fundamental molecules HgO and ZnCO^; and it appears 
that these are changed into masses of the solid cyanides by the 
action of hydrogen cyanide, and hence the double salt cannot be 
formed in this way. When, however, the two cyanides are precipi¬ 
tated from solution, we must suppose that at first the simple funda¬ 
mental molecules are foruied, and that combination takes place 
etween them in the proportion 4Zn(CN)2: Hg(CN )2 to an extent 
which is principally conditioned by the quantity of water present. 
Many of the fundamental molecules unite with each other to form the 
molecular aggregates which constitute the solid zinc cyanide; whilst 
those of the mercuric cyanide not required for the production of the 
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double salt also aggregate as solid particles, although some which 
would otherwise enter into combination with zinc cyanide dissolve 
in the water. When the precipitate is washed with cold water, the 
uncombined and undissolved solid particles of mercuric cyanide are 
removed, but the double salt, which is always mixed with zinc 
cyanide, is scarcely attacked by the cold water. 

Several attempts have been made to experimentally verify the 
hypothesis that the formation of the double cyanide is the result of 
combination between fundamental molecules. The undoubted fact 
that dilute solutions contain these simple molecules suggested the 
possibility of preparing the compound by mixing dilate solutions of 
the two cyanides. Unfortunately this method cannot be actually 
carried out, for although a dilute solution of mercuric cyanide in 
several solvents can be made, it has not been found possible to dis¬ 
solve zinc cyanide without at the same time decomposing it. This 
salt is insoluble in water, alcohol, and the usual solvents, and no 
liquid could be found in which it would dissolve without combination 
or decomposition. Spontaneous evaporation of a solution of mercuric 
cyanide with freshly precipitated zinc cyanide led to no result. 

It is highly probable that a dilute solution of metallic zinc in mercury 
contains monatomic zinc molecules, and if the solution is heated it is 
likely that some monatomic molecules of mercury will also be formed. 
If, now, cyanogen gas were led into this hot solution and combination 
occurred, there would be present, at first at all events, fundamental 
molecules of the two cyanides of zinc and mercury which, it is to be 
expected, would combine to form the double salt. Many experiments 
have been made in this manner with dilute solutions of zinc in mer¬ 
cury at all temperatures up to and including the boiling point, but 
they all failed to afford any of the double salt. The white solid which 
separated from the mercury was found to be almost entirely zinc 
cyanide. The cyanogen had not combined with the mercury to any 
appreciable extent. 

As both mercuric cyanide and zinc cyanide are resolved into the 
metal and cyanogen when strongly heated, it appeared possible that 
if a mixture of the two salts were heated in a closed and vacuous 
tube, so that a certain quantity of each cyanide is decomposed, that 
during the recombination which would take place on cooling some of 
the double cyanide might be produced. Numerous experiments of 
this kind failed, however, to afford any of the substance, owing, 
apparently, to the polymerisation of the cyanogen, which invariably 
occurred when the temperature was elevated enough to decompose 
zinc cyanide. 

So far, then, it has not been found possible to prepare the doable 
salt in any other way than by precipitation. 
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Search for Similar Double Cyanides of other Metals. 

A large ntimber of experiments have been made in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether any other insoluble double cyanide analogous to this 
mercuric zinc cyanide can be prepared by the union of mercuric 
cyanide with other metallic cyanides. These experiments were, as a 
rule, carried out in the following manner. A cold saturated solution 
of mercuric potassium cyanide was decomposed with a cold saturated 
solution containing an equimolecular proportion of the metallic salt, 
and any precipitate that formed was analysed after it had been 
washed with cold water. 


Cadmium. 

On the addition of a saturated solution of cadmium chloride to a 
saturated solution of mercuric potassium cyanide, a white precipitate 
is thrown down. When washed with cold water, this precipitate dis¬ 
solves, and, on evaporating the solution at 100®, decomposition sets in 
with evolution of hydrogen cyanide. Tf, however, the precipitate is 
dissolved in water at 20° and the solution cooled below 0°, crystals 
separate. These were purified by recrystallisation, and dried over 
calcium chloride. They contained 56*9 per cent, of mercury; the 
formula Cd(CN)a,l|Hg(CN )2 requires 56*35 per cent. The double 
cyanide of cadmium and mercury is, therefore, a soluble salt which 
differs from zinc mercuric cyanide both in composition and properties. 

Nickel. 

A cold saturated solution of mercuric potassium cyanide was de¬ 
composed with a saturated solution containing an equivalent quantity 
of nickel chloride. A bulky, green precipitate was thrown down 
which was washed with cold water. It was afterwards examined, but 
it contained no mercuric salt, all of which was found in the filtrate 
and washings. 

Aluminium. 

By the addition of a saturated solution of soda-alum to a saturated 
solution of an equivalent quantity of mercuric potassium cyanide, an 
abundant, gelatinous precipitate was thrown down, whilst much 
hydrogen cyanide was evolved. The washed precipitate contained no 
mercury. 

Magnesium. 

When saturated solutions containing equivalent quantities of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate and mei*curic potassium cyanide are mixed, no pre- 
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<3ipitate is formed. On warming the solution, decomposition begins 
with evolution of hydrogen cyanide. 

Silver. 

A saturated solution of mercuric potassium cyanide was decom¬ 
posed by adding a saturated solution containing an equivalent pro¬ 
portion of silver nitrite. An abundant, white precipitate resulted, 
and this, after washing with cold water, consisted of pure silver 
cyanide. 

Lead. 

On decomposing a saturated solution of mercuric potassium cyanide 
with a saturated solution of lead acetate, a small, white precipitate was 
obtained, which, after washing, contained no mercury. 

Manganese. 

Saturated solutions containing equivalent quantities of mercuric 
potassium cyanide and manganous chloride were mixed together in 
the cold. Much hydrogen cyanide was evolved, and only a small 
precipitate was obtained, which, after it had been washed, contained 
no mercury. 

Copper. 

A solution of copper sulphate energetically reacts with a solution of 
mercuric potassium cyanide; some gas is evolved, and the mixture 
becomes semi-solid. After washing the mass with cold water until 
it was free from soluble mercuric salt, no mercuric salt remained- 

Tin. 

The solution of mercuric potassium cyanide was decomposed with 
the equivalent quantity of stannic chloride, dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of water. A great deal of hydrogen cyanide was 
given ofF, and the precipitate which formed was almost entirely dis¬ 
solved by washing with cold water, whilst the residue contained no 
mercury. On cooling the filtrate below 0“", flat, tabular crystals were 
deposited, which were dried in a vacuum over calcium chloride. 
These crystals fused when heated, a little water being evolved. By 
-qualitative analyses they were found to contain mercury, potassium, 
cyanogen, and chlorine, but no tin. The percentage of mercury 
present in them was ascertained to be 59*75 ; the forjuula 

Hg(CN)a,KCl,iOH, 

requires 59’5 per cent. 

From the negative results of these experiments with various 
metallic salts, it appears that the t^azincCc monom&rmnt deoacymid e^ 
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Zn 4 Hg(CN)io, is an exceptional compound, no similar compound of 
mercuric cyanide with other metallic cyanides having been obtained 
when experiments were made under conditions exactly corresponding 
with those which led to the formation of the mercuric zinc cyanide, 
which this inquiry has shown must be included in the little known 
class of insoluble double salts. 


LX .—Note on Diastatic Action. 

By E. R. Moritz, Chemist to the Country Brewers’ Society, and T. A, 

Glendinning. 

In the course of some technical investigations by one of us {Brewing 
Trade Review., 1891, 6), it was found that brewers’ worts, as they issue 
from the mash-tun, remain constant in respect to their starch-trans¬ 
formation products when digested for two hours at the same tempera¬ 
ture as that at which the conversion was conducted. The diastase 
in these solutions therefore exercises (within the above period) no 
action upon the starch products contained in it. But if fresh starch 
be added to these solutions, the diastase (which we may term 
residual ” diastase) is found to possess considerable energy in lique¬ 
fying and saccharifying it, although it appeared from these experi¬ 
ments that the energy of this residual diastase is distinctly inferior 
to that of the original malt. The comparison between the energy of 
the original and of the residual diastase was estimated, in the investi¬ 
gation referred to, by rough volumetric methods, and it appeared to 
us of interest to determine more accurately the extent to w^hich tlu‘ 
added starch is acted upon by the residual diastase. The following 
experiments were made to elucidate the question:—The preparation 
of the malt extract (dia^stase solution) and of the starch paste, as well 
as the analyses of the transformation products, were carried out 
exactly as laid down in the researches of Brown and Heron (Trans., 
1879, 596). The plan of the first experiment w^as as follows:— 

A conversion was made by digesting 5 grams of starch made into 
paste with 6 c.c. of normal malt extract at a given temperature for two 
hours. The volume of the solution during conversion was 175 to 
180 c.c. At the expimtion of the converting period, the conversion 
was quickly cooled and made up to 200 c.c. at 15’6^; a portion was 
abstracted for analysis, further diastatic action being arrested in it by 
the addition of salicylic acid. Half the volume of the conversion was 
ns^d as the converting agent for afresh lot of starch paste (2 5 grams). 
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This second conversion was conducted at the same temperature as 
the first, and for the same time. A portion of this second conversion 
was abstracted and analysed as before, and one-half the volume now 
used as the converting agent for a third lot of starch paste (1‘25 
grams), which was again digested at the previous temperature, and 
for the same time, and then analysed. In the second and third trans¬ 
formations, the amount of starch paste and malt extract clearly bear 
the same relation to each other as in the first. 

The transformation products are all expressed as K 3 . 86 , that is, in 
terms of the cupric reducing power of the solid matter in solution 
referred to pure dextrose taken as 100 ; the volumes taken for analysis 
are referred to weights from determinations of their sp. gr. at 15*5°. 
The first conversion will, besides maltose, contain reducing sugars, 
due to the malt extract; the total reducing power of the conversion 
is therefore corrected for this by determining the reducing matters in 
the malt extract used, after digesting it for the same time, and under 
the same conditions as the first conversion. The second and third 
conversions will contain (besides some of the reducing sugars from 
the malt extract) an abundance of maltose, formed, in the case of the 
second conversion, from the first, in the case of the third conversion, 
from the second. The second and third conversions are, therefore, 
corrected by determining and deducting the reducing matters in 
portions of the first and second transformations, after digestion for 
the same time, and under the same conditions, as the second and third 
transformations respectively. In the second conversion, the total 
reducing power is therefore corrected by that of the first conversion 
added, plus that due to any increase in it incident to a further diges¬ 
tion for two hours. Similarly with the third conversion. The solid 
matter of the first conversion is corrected by that of the malt extract 
used; that of the second by the solids of the first, and so on. The 
following figures give our results, after making the various corrections 
above described:— 

Series I.—Digestions for two hours; ratio of malt extract to starch, 
1 c.c. to 1 gram; this ratio maintained constant. Temperature of 
transformations, 52°* throughout. 

* The above temperature was selected for this series as being the optimum ono 
for diastatio energy. In some of the later conversions, the malt extract was 
momentarily heated at the transformation temperature before use* This was not 
done throughout Series I, as at the temperature employed there is no weakening 
of the diastase by subjection to that temperature beforehand. Thus, even when 
heated at 52° for three hours previous to employment, malt extract converted 
starch at 62° (ratio 1 c.c. to 1 gram) to a K of 48*6, and to a K of 48*0 when the 
ratio was 1 c.c. to 3 grams. Tliese figures agree so closely with those of Series I, in 
which malt extract was unheated previous to transformation, that the influence of 
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A. First conversion. 48’7 

Second conversion (transformed with first)...... 48*6 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 48*4 

B. First conversion. 48'5 

Second conversion (transformed with first). 48*6 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 48 4 

C. First conversion. 48*5 

Second conversion (transformed with first). 48*0 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 48*2 


Under the conditions of the above experiments, the “ residual 
diastase is not only very vigorous, but its vigour is exactly equal to 
that of the original diastase. Later experiments show that this is 
not invariably the case; in this instance, the equality in vigour 
between original and residual diastases is due to the relatively high 
ratio of malt extract to starch, and to the employment of an optimum 
temperature. Of these favouring causes, the former is found to be 
the less important. This is in some measure indicated by three in¬ 
dependent transformations, carried out, as before, at 52but where 
the whole of the starch paste previously used (15 grams) is converted 
at once (instead of being previously added) by 5 c.c. of malt extract. 
The ratio of malt extract to starch is now 1 : 8. The digestions are 
two hours, as before, and the corrections for malt extract, &c., applied 
as previously descj’ibed. The following are the results :— 


1 ^ 3-86 • 

D .. 48 4 

Di. 48*5 

IJ,. 48T 


The products of these conversions are identical with those of A, B, 
and C, in spite of the lowering of the malt extract by twodhirds of 
the previous amounts. 

Such influence as is exercised by the ratio of malt extract is more 
plainly seen in Series II. The transformations were carried out 
again at the optimum temperature (52'’), and under the same condi¬ 
tions as in Seiies 1, excepting that in the second and third transforma¬ 
tions of each set, the starch is transformed by progressively diminish¬ 
ing portions of first conversion. 

Series II.—Transformations at 52° for two hours. 

such preparatory treatment, when subsequently converting at optimum tempera¬ 
tures, noiay bo neglected, 

VOL. LXI, 3 C 
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Batio of malt extract 



to starch. 


A. First conversion. 


1 gram. 

48-4 

Second conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) .. 


2 giums. 

48-5 

Third conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) .. 


4 grams. 

47-7 

Fourth conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) .. 


10 grams. 

40-1 

B. First conversion. 


1 gram. 

48-7 

Second conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) .. 


2 grams. 

48-7 

Third conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) .. 


4 grams. 

46-6 

C. First conversion.. •,. 

...... 1 c.c. : 

1 gram. 

48-3 

Second conversion 

(trans- 

formed with first) .. 


4 grams. 

46-8 

Third conversion 

(trans- 



formed with first) ,. 


10 grams, 

41-8 

From these experiments, it 

is clear that diminishing the relative 


Amount of malt extract to starch does to some extent reduce the 
vigour of the residual as compared with that of the original diastase, 
but not very markedly, and certainly not to an extent proportional to 
the diminution. The influence of temperature upon the energy of 
residual diastase is far more marked, and is shown in Series III and 
IV. In these series, the same conditions are adopted as in Series I, 
the ratio of malt extract to starch being high, and maintained con¬ 
stant throughout; but the terapei-atures of transformation adopted 
throughout being such as to restrict the full vigour of the diastase. 

Series III.—Ratio of malt extract to starch 1 c.c. to 1 gram ; 
maintained constant throughout. Transformations conducted through¬ 
out at 61°, malt extract previously heated to 63°.* Other details 


exactly as in Series I. 

A. First conversion. 45*3 

Second conversion (transformed with first). 36*9 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 24*3 

B, First conversion. 46*4 

Second conversion (transformed with first). 37*8 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 28*2 


* The difference of 2° between the temperature of tran«formation and that to 
which the malt extract is previously heated, permits of a slight accidental rise during 
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Series IV.—As above, but conversions at 66"* ; malt extract pre¬ 


viously heated to 68 °.^ 

K^3‘86- 

First conversion. 38'4 

Second conversion (transformed with first).. 28*8 

Third conversion (transformed with second). 22*5 


. In these series there is a very marked discrepancy between the 
vigour of the “ residual ” and of the original diastase. Previous 
experiments indicated that this is rather attributable to the restric¬ 
tions of the diastase by the higher temperatures than to any deficiency 
in the quantity of malt extract used. But to place the cause of this 
diminution of vigour of residual diastase beyond doubt, the following 
experiments were made. A restricted conversion was conducted at 
61'' with malt extract previously heated to 63°; the second conver¬ 
sion was, however, conducted with a larger amount of malt extract 
than the first. The following results were obtained :— 

Ratio of malt extract 

to starch. ^a-se- 

First conversion. 1 c.c. : 1 gram. 46*4 

Second conversion (trans¬ 
formed with first) ........ 2 c.c. : 1 gram. 35*6 

The decrease in the vigour of the residual as compared with 
original diastase is therefore as marked as in Series III, where the 
temperatures adopted were the .same as here, but where the amount of 
malt extract was not increased. It is a reasonable presumption, 
therefore, that the cause of the decrease in diastatic vigour must be 
sought in the temperature. That this is so is clearly shown by the 
following experiment; the starch paste was transformed at 61° by 
malt extract previously heated to 63°, and kept at that temperature for 
three hours. Ratio of malt extract to starch, 1 c.c. to 1 gram ; period 
of digestion, two hours. The K 3 .S 6 of this transformation was 38*5. 
The K 3 .B 6 of two similar transformations at similar temperatures, but 
where malt extract was only momentarily taken to 63° and then 
quickly cooled, was 45*3 and 46*4 respectively. The marked decrease 
in the vigour of the diastase in those experiments where a decrease is 
found is therefore essentially to be attributed to the influence of a 
protracted subjection to a temperature in excess of the optimum; such 
influence being more pronounced where malt extract alone is exposed 
to temperatures exceeding the optimum than where (as dmung 

transformation without interference with results. The malt extnxct is momentarily 
heated to the required temperature, and is then quickly cooled to 15 * 5 °. 

* See previous note, 

3 c 2 
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transformations) it is exposed to them when mixed together with 
starch or starch products. 

Incidentally it may be added that in conducting transformations 
with different kinds of starch, the source of the starch was found to 
be an important factor in determining the extent to which it becomes 
hydrolysed by a given volume of malt extract in a given time under 
given conditions. With the three kinds of starch experimented upon, 
we found that the starch which gelatinises at the lowest temperature 
is hydrolysed to the greatest extent. The following results bear this 
out. 

Temperature, 52°; 5 grams starch transformed with 10 c.c. of 
normal malt extract. 

Gelatinising 

^ -A-^ temperatures 

Series I, Series II. (approximate). 


Potato starch. 49*6 49*6 65° 

Maize „ 45-9 46*4 75° 

Rice „ 43*2 43*3 80° 


—Some of the above results are of some importance in regard 
to the operations of brewing. During the “ mashing or conversion 
of malted grain, a certain amount of starch is only rendered available 
for conversion some time after the attainment of the I'esting stage in 
the transformation of the main bulk of starch which is converted 
during the early stages of the process. Were the transformations 
carried out at the optimum temperatures in respect to diastatic 
vigour, there is reason to believe, from the results of Series I, that 
the “later” starch (if it may be so termed) would be converted by 
the “residual” diastase to the point reached by the early trans¬ 
formation. But practical operations being always conducted at 
temperatures restrictive of the full activity of the diastase, it is clear, 
from the results of Series III and IV, that the residual diastase is 
incompetent to hydrolyse the “later” starch to the same point to 
which the original starch is transformed. Occasionally the difference 
in the conversion products in the early and late stages of conversion 
gives rise to practical difficulties, and it is sought to overcome them 
by reserving some of the early worts for intermixture and digestion 
with the later worts, with the object of transforming the latter to 
the same point as the former, by means of its residual diastase. 

The results of Series III and IV indicate that this action would 
be only an incomplete one, the residual diastase of the early wort 
having been weakened by subjection for some time to a temperature 
adverse to its continued vigour. That this is actually so is shown by 
the following experiments. The weak later worts were digested with 
strong first worts for two hours; the digestions were carried out at a 
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lower temperature than that at which either wort was prepared. 
The reducing power of both strong and weak worts was determined 
after digesting for the same time and at the same temperature as the 
mixture; the results given in the last column are corrected for the 
reducing power of the strong woi*t added :— 



Ratio of 
strong to 
weak wort. 

Approximate 
temperature of 
strong wort on 
leaving 
mash-tun. 

Approximate 
temperature of 
weak wort on 
leaving 
mash-tun. 


Strong. 

Weak. 

After 
mixture 
and di¬ 
gestion. 

a .... 

1 ; 5 

G7'7 

r>7 *2 

40’G 

3G-7 

390 

1 .... 

1 : 10 

07-2 

GO *6 

38 2 

29 -9 

33*2 

c .... 

1 : 10 

i 07*2 

GG-6 

39*1 

30-G 

35*6 

d .... 

1 ; 10 

68-3 

68-8 

43*3 

30-7 

34 -8 


The solid matters in the weak worts ranged from 1*5 to 3 grams 
per 100 c,c.; those in the strong from 21 to 24 grams per 100 c.c. ; 
the ratio of 1 vol. strong to 10 vols. weak wort is therefore a high one. 
In spite of the relatively large amount of strong wort (and therefore 
of “ residual ’’ diastase), the starch products of the weak wort are not 
in any case carried to the same point as that to which the original 
starch was converted. These experiments have a special bearing 
upon the operations of brewers and distillers who employ unmalted 
as well as malted grain, but these considerations are of too technical 
a nature to be entered into here. 

We consider that our results entitle us to form the following con¬ 
clusions :— 

The attainment of a resting stage in the transformation of starch 
by diastase by no means shows that the energy of the diastase is 
exhausted. The energy of this “ residual ” diastase is, in fact, very 
considerable, even under conditions adverse to its activ it}'. It is 
somewhat weakened by increasing the amount of starch it has to 
convert, but it is weakened to a marked extent by subjecting it 
for some time to a temperature exceeding the optimum one for 
saccharification, especially when it is subjected alone, and unmixed 
with starch or starch products. When, however, it is not exposed for 
any length of time, whether previous to the first or to subsequent 
transformations, to a temperature exceeding the optimum, it appears 
capable, after transforming a considerable amount of starch, to, 
transform farther quantities to nearly the same point, when such, 
further quantities are added successively and subsequent to the 
attainment of the resting stage in the preceding transformation. 
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LXI.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OP EDINBURGH. 

No. VII. The Dissociation Constants of Organic Acids, 

By James Walker, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 

The physical properties of chemical compounds have been classified 
in three groups—additive, colligative, and constitutive. The only 
purely additive property is mass : each element in a compound con¬ 
tributes its own mass to the total, so that the mass of the compound 
is the sum of the masses of its constituents. Other properties which 
are essentially additive are the specific heat, specific volume, and 
specific refractive power; but in all these cases a disturbing influence 
is apparent—similar atoms do not always contribute the same 
amount to the total, but the quantities vary according to the function 
exercised by the atoms in the compound. Thus, carbonyl oxygen 
has a value for the atomic volume difi^erent from ibe value attributed 
to hydroxyl oxygen ; and so it is with other elements. Here the 
additive character of the property is modified by constitution. This 
influence is still more marked in properties such as the boiling point, 
melting point, colour, and crystalline form, so that these properties 
have been teimed constitutive. The third group of properties consists 
of those which are independent of the nature, number, and arrange¬ 
ment of the atoms in the compound, and which assume the same 
value for the molecules of all compounds, no matter how these may 
be constituted. Examples of such colligative properties are the 
volume occupied by gases under fixed conditions of temperature and 
of pressure, and the depression of the freezing point of solutions. 

Substances that are prepared in the course of a chemical in¬ 
vestigation can only be identified by means of their own physical 
properties or by those of other substances into which they may be 
transformed. The first step is to ascertain the composition of the 
compound by some method of analysis; here advantage is taken of 
the additive character of mass. Next, the molecular weight is deter¬ 
mined from some colligative property, for example, from the vapour 
density, the depression of the freezing point or elevation of the boil¬ 
ing point of some liquid in which the substance is dissolved. The 
only problem which remains is the determination of the arrangement 
of the atoms within the molecule—that is, the constitution. As a 
rule, chemical methods are resorted to for the strict solution of this 
problem, the substance being transformed into some other of known 
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constitution. It is possible, however, to make use of constitutive 
properties for the same purpose, and the boiling point, the melting 
point, the colour, or the crystalline form of the compound may afford 
valuable, and even conclusive, information. 

A property which is eminently dependent on the constitution, easy 
of accurate measurement, and generally applicable to the large class 
of organic acids, has of late years been brought forward by the theo¬ 
retical and experimental work of Ostwald. This is the electrical 
conductivity of acids in dilute aqueous solution. 

Arrhenius, in 1884, pointed out the existence of a remarkable paral¬ 
lelism between the electrolytic conductivity of acids, and their affinity 
as measured by any of the ordinary methods of chemical dynamics# 
The proportionality of the two properties is fully accounted for by 
the theory of electrolytic dissociation. According to this theoiy 
(which was first advanced to explain the phenomena of electrolytic 
conductivity in solutions), salts, acids, and bases, when dissolved in 
water, are more or less split up into electrically charged molecules or 
ions. Hydi’ogen, metals, and metallic radicles such as ammonium, 
NH 4 , arc charged, according to Faraday’s law, with positive elec¬ 
tricity, whilst hydroxyl and acid radicles arc similarly charged with 
negative electricity. Hydrogen chloride, for example, is supposed to 

+ — 

exist in dilute solution almost entirely as charged ions, H and Cl; the 
charged hydrogen atoms being independent of the charged chlorine 
atoms, except in so far as the electrical charges prevent the concen¬ 
tration by mechanical means of any one kind of atom in a particular 
portion of the solution. Now, acids in aqueous solution are supposed 
to act as acids solely in virtue of the hydrogen ions they produce, and 
the more hydrogen ions a given quantity of acid (reckoned in 
equivalents) will produce, the stronger is that acid. But the 
hydrogen ions, besides their chemical activity, have also the power of 
carrying electricity, and the more there are present in a solution, the 
more electricity will be conveyed, that is, the greater will be the 
conductivity of the solution. In this way, it may be seen how the 
affinity, or strength, of an acid goes hand in hand wdth its electrical 
conductivity. 

Whilst the molecular conductivity* of strong acids varies little 
with the concentration of the solution, that of weak acids increases 
considerably as the concentration diminishes, varying approximately 
as the square root of the dilution, or the number of litres in which 

* The molecular conductivity of a substance in a given solution is equal to 
ef?/r, where r is the resistance of the solution, v the number of litres in which 
1 gram-molecule of the acid is contained, and c the constant of the electrolytic 
apparatus. 
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one gram-molecular weight of the acid is contained. Ostwald, how* 
ever, by the consistent use of the theory of electrolytic dissociation 
and the ordinary chemical law of mass action, arrived at an expres¬ 
sion involving the conductivity, which is independent of the dilution 
at which the measurement is made. 

From his investigations of the conductivity of salts and strong 
acids at extreme dilutions, Kohlrausch found that the molecular con¬ 
ductivities of these substances reach a maximum value at a certain 
dilution, and thereafter remain constant, although the dilution is 
increased. The maximum value of the molecular conductivity for 
each substance is composed of two terms : one depending on the 
positive ion, the other on the negative ion. This behaviour is 
accounted for on the dissociation theory in the following manner:— 
The conductivity of a solution depends only on the number and the 
speed of the ions which it contains. At a given temperature the 
speed, in dilute solutions, is constant, so that if the molecular con¬ 
ductivity increases with the dilution, the increase can only be on 
account of an increase in the number of the ions, that is, on account 
of the increased dissociation of the dissolved substance. When the 
molecular conductivity no longer increases as the dilution proceeds, 
but remains stationary, this is due ‘to the dissolved substance being 
entirely split up into its ions, and now the maximum molecular con¬ 
ductivity is determined solely by the speed of the ions. The numbers 
found by Kohlrausch to be characteristic of each ion thus represent 
the velocities of the ions, and the molecular conductivity of any 
substance, when it is entirely dissociated, may be numerically stated 
as the sum of the velocity-numbers pertaining to its ions. It is only 
in the case of salts and of powerful acids and bases, such as hydrogen 
chloride and potassium hydroxide, that values for the maximum 
molecular conductivity can be determined: weak acids and weak 
bases give values which still increase at the utmost attainable dilu¬ 
tions. Although, therefore, the maximum molecular conductivities 
of weak acids cannot be directly determined, it is yet easy to assign 
values to them by making use of the considerations mentioned above. 

The maximum molecular conductivity of the sodium salt of the 
weak acid may be determined directly: from this there is subtracted 
the number which represents the speed of the sodium ion—the 
remainder represents the speed of the negative ion or acid radicle. 
This remainder added to the number which gives the speed of the 
hydrogen ion—found from observations with strong acids such as 
hydrogen chloride—furnishes the molecular conductivity at infinite 
dilution, that is, the maximum conductivity. Ostwald 
Chem., 2, 840), from the examination of a great number of sodium 
salts of various acids, has been able to state certain rules connecting 
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ihe composition of acid radicles and their velocities, so that it is in 
general unnecessary to observe directly the molecnlar conductivity 
of the sodium salt of an acid to be investigated, the speed of the 
negative ion being ascertainable with sufficient accuracy from its 
composition. 

The molecular conductivity of an acid at infinite dilution being 
thus determined, its molecular conductivity at any other dilution can 
only differ from this in virtue of there being relatively fewer ions 
in the solution to carry the electricity, for the speed of the ions does 
not vary, and each ion always carries the same charge. It is thus 
evident that the molecular conductivity is proportional to the amount 
of electrolytic dissociation, and the ratio of the molecular conduc- 
tivity at the dilution v to the molecular conductivity at infinite dilu¬ 
tion, that is, the ratio = n/, gives at once the degree of dissociation, 

y“oo 

or proportion of the whole dissolved substance which is dissociated. 

Now, according to the general law of mass action, the product of 
the active masses of the dissociated ions must be proportional to the 
active mass of the undissociated acid. Suppose the volume in which 
one gram-molecule of a monobasic acid is contained to be v, then the 
mass of the acid in this volume is represented by 1. Of this, the 
proportion dissociated is ?n, and the proportion undissociated, 1 — 'ta. 
The active mass of each product of dissociation is m jv, and of the 

undissociated acid, -- Therefore, according to the principle of 

V 

mass action above I’eferred to— 



The constant k is the dissociation or affinity constant of Ostwald, 
and is, for any one acid, independent of the dilution. It represents, 
numerically, the reciprocal of twice the dilution at which the acid 
is half dissociated. As its value in the units adopted is inconveniently 
small, a constant K, 100 times gi^eatei*, is usually chosen as the 
affinity constant. 

Ostwald (Zeit, physikal. Chem,^ 3, 170, 241, 369) determined this 
constant for over 240 acids, and since his fundamental research other 
investigators have been at work on the same subject. The principal 
papers which have appeared are those of Bethmann {Zeit, physikal, 
Chem,i 6, 385) ; Bader {ibid.^ 6, 289) ; and Walden (ibid.^ 8, 433). 
At present more than 400 acids have been studied with respect to 
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tliis affinity constant, and many interesting relations between the 
values of the constant and the composition and constitution of the 
acids have been discovered. In the following pages are collected 
the results of a few more observations, which partly confirm these 
relations, and partly bring new regularities to light. 

The method of measurement adopted was precisely that described 
by Ostwald (Zeit. physikaL Ohem., 2, 561), the resistance being deter¬ 
mined by means of a Wheatstone bridge and telephone* The tem¬ 
perature of experiment was kept constant throughout at 25°* No 
special precautions were taken in preparing the water used for 
making and diluting the solutions; it was the distilled water em¬ 
ployed for general laboratory use. 

The quality of the Edinburgh water for electrolytic purposes is 
excellent, one distillation being sufficient to give a liquid the con¬ 
ductivity of which compares favourably with that of most waters 
specially prepared for the purpose. The correction for the conduc¬ 
tivity of the water was applied according to the method suggested 
by Arrhenius (compare Ostwald, Zeit, physikaL Ghem.^ 2, 567), and 
amounted, on the average, to two units on the molecular conductivity 
at a dilution of 1000 litres. 

In the following tables the letters employed have the significations 
noted below 

V = dilution; that is, the number of litres of solution which con¬ 
tain one molecular weight of the acid in grams, 

= the molecular conductivity in Siemens’ units at the dilu¬ 
tion t;, 

yttoo = the molecular conductivity at infinite dilution; 

m = the degree of dissociation, ; 

k = the dissociation constant, , ; 

(1 — m)v 

K = the most probable value of lOOA;. 

Fimelic Acid, HOOC-[CH,] 5 ’COOH. 

= 351. 


V. 


100»8. 

100*. 

47-3 

13-8 

3-94 

0-00342 

94-6 

19-4 

5-60 

0-00340 

189-0 

27-1 

7-72 

0-00342 

3780 

37-6 

10-71 

0-00340 

766-0 

52-7 

15-02 

0-00351 


K = 0-00342. 

Walden found the value K = 0*00345 for a preparation from the 
same source. 
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Alkyl Derivatives of Fimelic Acid* 

I am indebted to Professor W. H. Perkin, jnn., for the following 
preparations of pimelic acid and its tt^iu'-alkyl derivatives. They were 
obtained from the ethereal salts of pentanetetracarboxylic acid and 
its corresponding substitution products. 

Although pimelic acid is bibasic, it behaves, like all other weak 
bibasic acids, precisely as a monobasic acid, so far as dissociation in 
aqueous solution is concerned. The ions formed are, in the first 

place, H and OOC-CCH^l^-COOH, not H, H, and OOC-[CH,] 5 -COO. 
The hydrogen atom of the second carboxyl group of a bibasic acid 
does not, as a rule, begin to be dissociated until about half of the 
hydrogen of the first carboxyl group has been split off. It may be 
seen from the table, that even at a dilution of 75(5 litres, only 15 per 
cent, of the first carboxyl hydrogen has been split off, so that we are 
still far from the limit at which the second carboxyl group is 
attacked. 

wiv’^Dimeihylpimelic Acid, HOOC-CH(CH 3 )-[CH 2 ] 3 -CH(CH 3 )*COOH. 




= 350. 


V. 

/*• 

lOOw. 

100*. 

128-0 

22-1 

6-31 

0-00332 

256-0 

31-3 

8-94 

0-00343 

512-0 

43-4 

12-40 

0-00339 

1024-0 

59-4 

K = 

16-97 

0-00339. 

0-00339 

ww •Diethylpimelic Acid, HOOC*CHEt*[CH 2 ]a' 

= 350. 

-CHEt-COOH. 



lOOw. 

100*. 

155-0 

24-6 

7-03 

0-00343 

310-0 

34-5 

9-86 

0-00348 

620-0 

47-7 

13-63 

0-00347 

1240-0 

64-8 

K = 

18-52 

0-00345. 

0-00340 


icw^-Dipropijlpimelic Acid, HOOC-CHPr-[CH,] 3 *CHPr-COOH, 

= 350, 


V. 

M- 

100>a. 

100*. 

1114-0 

60-5 

17-3 

0-0033 

2228-0 

81-9 

23-4 

0-0032 

4456-0 

109-2 

31-2 

0-0032 


K = 0-0032. 
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Owing to tlie very sparing solubility of this acid in water at 25°, 
the dilutions at which the measurements were obtained are very 
great, which somewhat impairs the accuracy of the results; the con¬ 
ductivity of the water employed bearing a large proportion to the 
total conductivity, and the apparatus being less sensitive with great 
resistances. Another determination confirmed the numbers given 
above, the result being K = 0*0031. 

u)w''Diiso 2 )ro])ylpimeKc Acid, HOOC*CHPr®*[CHj8*CHPr“*COOH. 


V. 

/*• 

IOOjb, 

100*. 

2370 

29-2 

8-34 

0-00320 

474-0 

40-2 

11-5 

0-00315 

9480 

56-0 

16-0 

0-00321 

189G-0 

77-3 

22-10 

0-00330 


K = 0*0032. 

c^ui^^Dibemylpimelic Acid, HOOC-CH(C,H 7 )*[CH 2 ] 3 -CH(C 7 H 7 )-COOH. 

= 350. 

fi, 100m. 100^. 

2200*0 96*9 27*7 0*0048 

4400*0 126*5 36*2 0*0047 

K = 0*0048. 

The value for the dibenzyl derivative is again somewhat doubtful, 
on account of the extremely slight solubility of the acid. 

The following table contains the results obtained for the foregoing 


acids :— 

Acid. K. 

Pimelic .. 0*00342 

Dimethylpimelic. 0*00339 

Diethylpimelic.. .. 0*00345 

Dipropjlpimelic. 0*0032 

Diisopropylpimelic. 0*0032 

Dibenzylpimelic... 0*0048 


As a rule, the introduction of alkyl groups into a bibasic acid, 
increases the constant of the acid, and this is notably the case with 
succinic acid; but when the carboxyl groups are separated by a 
number of carbon atoms the effect of the introduction of an alkyl 
group is much diminished. Thus, Walden (loc, cit., p. 488) found 
values for the alkyl-substituted glutaric acids which varied from 
0*0052 to 0*0059, the value for glutaric acid itself being 0*00475 
(Ostwald). Much the same .behaviour characterises the substituted 
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pimelio acids; the values of tlie dissociation constants approximate 
closely to that of the parent acid, with the doubtful exception of 
dibenzylpimelic acid. The radicle benzyl, however, is, in general, 
much more acid in its nature than the radicles of the saturated 
alcohols of the fatty series, that is, its introduction into the molecule 
in general augments the dissociation constant of an acid in a greater 
degree than methyl, ethyl, &c. It should be noted* that all the 
#i^tt;'-disubstituted pimelic acids contain two similar asymmetrical 

R H H H R 

carbon atoms, thus : HOOC— C —C—C—C— C —COOH, and ought, 

i i i I I 

H H H H 11 

therefore, according to Van’t Hoff’s theory, to exist in two inactive 
isomeric modifications, corresponding to mesotartaric and racemic 
acids. It is thus possible that the acid measured may not be 
homogeneous, but may consist of a mixture of the two isomerides; in 
this case, however, the pairs of isomeric acids must have approxi¬ 
mately equal dissociation constants, for otherwise the numbers 
obtained would vary considerably with the dilution, which is con¬ 
trary to experiment. 

Dimethyl- and diethyl-j>entanetetracarboxylic acids are those from 
which the dimethyl- and diethyl-pimelic acids were prepared by the 
removal of carbonic anhydride. 

These acids each contain two pairs of carboxyl groups united to 
the same carbon atom. Such close proximity of carboxyl groups 
greatly increases the strength of an acid; thus, whilst acetic acid lias 
the constant K = 0 00180, the constant of malonic acid is 0T63 
(Walden). We consequently find that the constants of dimethyl- and 
diethyl-pentanetctracarboxylic acids (p. 704) are many times greater 
than those of the corresponding pimelic acids, tlie ratios being respect¬ 
ively 100 : 1 and 600 : 1. The ratio between the constants of malonic 
and acetic acids is 90: 1. Dimethylpentanettdracarboxylic acid, K = 
0*37, may be compared to dimethylmalonic acid, K = OOTG, and 
diethylpentanecarboxylic acid, K = 21, to diethylmalonic acid, 
K = 0*74. The ratios between the corresponding constants are 
about 5:1 in the one case and 3:1 in the other, being thus of the 
same order. 

The fact of the tetracarboxylic acids having four hydrogen atoms 
which may be split off electrolytically, does not affect the nature of 
the constant directly. The value obtained is the constant for the first 
hydrogen atom which is dissociated. From the close proximity of the 
carboxyl groups, however, the constant is large from the beginning, 
that is, the first hydrogen atom is considerably dissociated even at 
small dilutions, so that at moderate dilutions a second hydrogen atom 
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DimethylperdanetetracarhoosyUc Acii^ 


= 350. 




100»». 

loot. 

17-18 

77-6 

22-2 

0-37 

34-36 

106-0 

30-3 

0-38 

68-7 

142-4 

40-7 

0-40 

137-4 

187-7 

53-6 

0-45 

275-0 

240-5 

68-7 

0-55 


K = 

0-37. 



Biethylpenianetetracarhoxylic Acidy 


HOOC 

HOOC 


>CEt*CH2-CH,-CHo«CEt< 


COOH 

COOH* 


yfioo = 350* 


«. 

h- 

lOOwi. 

loot. 

11-3 

120-4 

34-4 

2-3 

22-6 

163-0 

46-6 

2-1 

45-2 

214-0 

61-3 

2-0 

90-4 

271-0 

77-4 

2-2 

180-8 

334-0 

(95*4 

6-5) 

361-6 

402-0 

— 

— 

7230 

468-0 

— 

— 

1446-0 

511-0 

K = 2-1. 

— 

— 


begins to dissociate, with a corresponding increase of the constant. 
Thus in the case of the dimethyl acid, after over 40 per cent, of the 
first hydrogen has been dissociated, the constant rapidly rises. The 
rise does not take place with the diethyl acid until over 70 per cent, 
of the first hydrogen is split off, but then the change is very sudden, 
the value leaping from 2*2 to 6*5. 


Polymethylenecarloxylic Acids. 

Professor Perkin kindly furnished me with a few carboxyl deriva¬ 
tives of the polymethylenes, in order that they might be compared 
with the corresponding acids of the saturated series. 
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Tetramethylenemonocarhoxylic Acid, 


CHa-CH^ 
CH^-CH-COOH ’ 



fix 

= 356. 


V. 

fl- 

100)». 

lOO/t. 

14-5 

5-69 

1-60 

0-00179 

290 

8-08 

2-27 

0-00182 

580 

11-44 

3-21 

0-00184 

1160 

16-03 

4-50 

0-00183 

2320 

22-4 

6-29 

0-00182 

4640 

31-2 

8-77 

0-00182 

928-0 

43-3 

12-16 

0-00180 


K = 

0-00182. 


CH *r?TT 

>Tetramethylenedicarhox]/lic Acid, i i ^COOH 

CH,'C <coOH- 


fix ■ 

= 353. 


r. 

/“• 

lOOw. 

lOOi. 

16-5 

39-0 

11-05 

0-0833 

33-0 

.53-8 

15-25 

0-0832 

660 

7.3-7 

20-9 

QO 

O 

o 

132-0 

99-4 

28-2 

0-0837 

264-0 

131-5 

37-3 

0-0838 

528-0 

166-7 

47-8 

0-0829 

1056-0 

215-2 

59-5 

0-0828 


K = 

0-0833. 



The constant of tetramethyleneTnonocarboxylic acid, C 4 H 7 *COOH, 
K = 0’00182, is not far removed from that of valeric acid, C 4 H</COOH, 
K = 0*00161 (Ostwald) ; so that the loss of two hydrogen atoms with 
simnltaneous formation of a closed chain does not seem to affect the 
dissociation constant gi’catly. The constants of the nnsatiirated acids 
having the formula C 4 H 7 *COOH are: tiglic acid, K = 0 000957, and 
angelic acid, K = 0 00t501, 

a-Tetramethylenedicarboxylic acid, C 4 H 6 (COOH) 2 , as a derivative 
of malonic acid (K = 0*163), has a constant (K = 0 083) somewhat 
smaller than might have been expected. The constants for the 
corresponding saturated and nnsaturated malonic acid derivatives 
are:— 

K 

Propylmalonio acid .... 1 f 0*112 

Isopropylmalonic acid .. >C 4 Hb(COOH) 2 . ... ^ 0*127 
Ethylmethylmalonic acid j L 0*164 

Allylmalonic acid, OiHeCCOOH)^ . 0*164 
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all of which are considerably higher than that of the tetramethylene 
derivative. 


.7 7 . . nTT ^CH^-CH-COOH 

13 -Pentamethylenedicarboxyhc Acid, 'CH’COOH 


/too = 352. 


V. 


100 w. 

100*. 

7075 

31-3 

8-90 

0-0121 

141-5 

42-9 

12-2 

0-0120 

283-0 

58-5 

16-6 

0-0117 

566-0 

79-9 

22-7 

0-0118 

1132-0 

109-1 

31-0 

0-0123 


K = 00120. 


This acid may be looked on as a derivative of sncciuic acid 
(K = O’OOGS). Its constant (K = 0*0120) approximates closely to 
that of the isomeric allylsuccinic acid, K = 0*0109. The corre¬ 
sponding saturated compounds have the following constants:— 

K. 

Propylsuccinic acid. 0*0089 

Isopropylsuccinic acid. 0*0075 

Paramethylethylsuccinic acid .., 0*0207 

Mesomethyiethylsuccinic acid... 0*0201 


Ilexamethylenetetracarhoxylic Acid [1 : 1 : 3 : 3], 


Hs 

C 


H2C,^'^jC(COOH)2 


HoC 


CH2 


C 

(COOH). 


jiL^ = 350. 


V. 

/*• 

21-25 

52-1 

42-5 

72-6 

85-0 

99-3 

170-0 

133-5 

340-0 

175-7 

680-0 

228-6 


100;«. 

100*. 

14-9 

0-123 

20-7 

0-128 

28-4 

0-132 

38-1 

0-138 

50-2 

0-149 

65-1 

0-177 


K = 0*12. 


It is somewhat singular that the constant of this acid, which con¬ 
tains four carboxyl groups arranged so that it may be regarded as 
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derived from two molecules of malouic acid, should be lower than that 
of malonic acid itself (K = 0*16). The table shows a steady increase 
of the constant with increasing dilution. This may be due either to the 
early dissociation of a second carboxyl hydrogen atom, or to the acid 
not being perfectly pure. 


Trihasic Acids. 

As no tribasic acids have hitherto been investigated with respect to 
their dissociation constants, I have examined the three simplest re¬ 
presentatives of the group. For the specimen of tricarballylic acid I 
have again to thank Professor Perkin. 


CH2.COOH 

Tricarhallylic Acid^ CH’00011 • 
6hj-C00H 




= 352. 


V. 

/*• 

100m, 

lOOir. 

16-7 

20-7 

5-87 

0-0220 

33-4 

29-1 

8-26 

0-0223 

66-8 

40-4 

11-47 

0-0222 

133-6 

55-G 

15-80 

0-0222 

267-0 

76-2 

21-64 

0-0224 

534-0 

103-0 

29-26 

0-0227 

1068-0 

135-8 38-59 

K = 0-0224. 

CH-COOH 
Aconitic Acid, O-OOOH . 

CH,-COOH 

= 353. 

0-0226 

V, 

M- 

lOOwi, 

100*. 

28-1 

67-0 

19-0 

0-158 

66-2 

90-9 

25-7 

0-168 

112-4 

120-5 

34-1 

0-157 

224-8 

156-0 

44-2 

0-156 

449-6 

198-0 

56-1 

0-169 

899-2 

249-0 

K = 

70-5 
: 0-158. 

0-187 


3 D 


TOL. LII. 
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CHa-COOH 

Citric Acid, C(OH)-COOH. 
CH^-COOH 

/^oo = 352. 


V, 

M- 


100*. 

1517 

36-5 

10-38 

0-0793 

30-35 

50-7 

14-40 

0-0800 

60-7 

69-4 

19-7 

0-0798 

121-4 

94-2 

26-7 

0-0804 

243-0 

124-6 

35-4 

0-0798 

486-0 

162-0 

46-0 

0-0807 

972-0 

205-6 

58-5 

0-0850 

1944-0 

254-5 

72-3 

0-0971 


K 

= 0-0800. 



Tricarballylic, citric, and aconitic acids bear the same relation to 
each other, with respect to their constitution, as do succinic, malic, and 
fumaric (or maleic) acids. We should consequently expect a parallel¬ 
ism in the values of the dissociation constants of the three series. 
The following table shows that this parallelism actually exists:— 


Acid. 

K. 

Acid. 

K. 

Succinic. 

. 0-0068 

Tricarballylic. 

... 0-0224 

Malic. 

. 0-0395 

Citric. 

... 0-0800 

Fumaric. 

. 0-093 

Aconite . 

... 0-158 

Maloic.. .. . 

. 1-17 




First in point of strength come the unsaturated acids, next, the 
hydrogen acids, and lastly, the saturated parent acids. 

Corresponding with the greater number of carboxyl groups in the 
tribasic acids, the constants are greater than those of the bibasic 
acids. 

The dissociation of the second hydrogen atom begins when the 
degree of dissociation of the fii*st is 66 per cent, in the case of aconitic 
acid, and 46 per cent, in the case of citric acid. 


Alkyl Hydrogen Salts of Bibasic Acids, 

Very few of the alkyl hydrogen salts of bibasic organic acids have 
hitherto been prepared in the pure state. This is partly owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining them free from admixture of the dihydrogen 
and the dialkyl salts, and partly to the want of interest attaching 
to them. Now, however, that the alkyl potassium salts form the 
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starting point for the electrolytic synthesis of bibasic acids (Crum 
Brown and Walker, Annalen, 261, 107), the properties of the acid 
ethereal salts from which these potassium salts are derived have be¬ 
come of greater importance. Most of the alkyl hydrogen salts hitherto 
obtained have merely occurred as secondaiy products in the prepai’- 
ation of the dialkyl salts by direct etherification of the bibasic acids, 
although one or two have been prepared in other ways. 

There are two methods, one general and one special, by which the 
alkyl hydrogen salts may be prepared. The general method is the 
half saponification of the corresponding dialkyl salt; the special method 
is the direct addition of an alcohol to the anhydride of the bibasic 
acid, if it should form one. 

If proper precautions are taken, the method of half saponification 
seems universally applicable. The saponification is effected by means of 
alcoholic solution of potash. In preparing ethyl potassium succinate, for 
example, 1 mol. of diethyl succinate is dissolved in three or four times 
its volume of alcohol, and to the solution, 1 mol. of potassium hydr¬ 
oxide also dissolved in alcohol is gradually added. The reaction takes 
place according to the equation 

EtOOCCH2-CH2-COOEt + KOH = EtOOC^CH/CH^’COOK + 

Eton. 

A portion of the ethyl potassium salt begins to separate out at once. 
After standing over night, the semi-solid mass is allowed to digest for 
some time at a moderate heat, and then the alcohol is distilled off. 
The residue is treated with water, which dissolves the potassium 
ethyl salt, whilst a layer of unattacked dialkyl salt floats to the top 
of the aqueous solution. The ethereal salt is removed by shaking up 
with ether, and separating. In the aqueous solution there is, besides 
the ethyl potassium salt, a small quantity of the dipotassium salt. 
The separation of these substances from each other may be effected in 
two wr.ys. First, advantage may be taken of the relatively great 
solubility of the ethyl potassium salts of bibasic acids in absolute 
alcohol, the dipotassium salts being practically insoluble in this 
medium. Or, second, the separation may be effected by converting 
the potassium salts into the barium salts; the ethyl barium salts ai'e 
for the most part easily soluble in w^ater, whilst the normal barium 
salts are only very slightly soluble. If the first method is adopted, the 
dry potassium salts are treated with boiling alcohol in a fat-extraction 
apparatus. The alcoholic solution of the ethyl potassium salt is 
evaporated to dryness, the residue then dissolved in water, acidified, 
and the acid extracted with ether. The ethereal solution is washed 
with a little water and the ether distilled off. Practically pure ethyl 
hydrogen succinate remains. 


3 D 2 
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Should the purification by means of the barium salts be preferred, 
the neutral solution of the potassium salts is treated with barium 
chloride, which precipitates almost all the normal barium salt, and 
leaves the barium ethyl salt in solution. Or the crude acid may be 
liberated from the potassium salt, and boiled with water and barium 
carbonate until the solution is neutral. The filtrate in both cases is 
treated with acid and extracted with ether, as in the alcohol method 
of separation. If a perfectly pure product is wanted, it is often 
/advisable to apply the two methods of purification in succession. 

In some cases, the method of half-saponification as above described 
does not yield a satisfactory result. For example, the diethyl salts 
of dialkylmalonic acids, when treated in this way, give scarcely any 
ethyl potassium salt, half of the diethyl salt being fully saponified, 
whilst the other half remains untouched. With such substances it 
is necessary to carry out the saponification in several stages. The 
dialkyl salt is dissolved in at least 20 times its weight of alcohol not 
quite absolute—about 95 per cent. This solution is cooled to 0°, and 
to it is added a dilute alcoholic solution of caustic potash, also at 0°. 
The quantity of potash taken should not exceed one-fourth of the 
quantity necessary for half saponification of the dialkyl salt. No pre- 
cipitate should separate out on standing or on subsequent boiling. 
The alcohol is distilled off, and may be used for dissolving the dialkyl 
salt recovered. The residue is treated with water, the ethereal layer 
removed, and the aqueous solution worked up as before. The ethyl 
potassium salts obtained directly in this way are very nearly pure. 

Acids, such as maleic acid or phthalic acid, of which the anhydr¬ 
ides are easily obtainable, may be readily converted into ethyl hydro¬ 
gen salts by boiling the anhydride for about half an hour with a con¬ 
siderable excess of ethyl alcohol. Direct addition takes place accord¬ 
ing to the following equation:— 

R''<co>^ + Eton = R"<co'oH • 

The purification may be effected by any of the methods previously 
described. 

The ethyl hydrogen salts of bibasic acids resemble very much in 
their behaviour the monobasic acids from which they may be sup¬ 
posed to be derived by the substitution of the group COOEt for an 
atom of hydrogen. The lower members of the series are liquid at 
the ordinary temperature, and have a pleasant acid smell when hot. 
They may be distilled under reduced pressure with little or no decom¬ 
position, Their solubility in cold water is in general much tho same 
as that of the dihydrogen salt from which they are produced. In 
alcohol and in ether they are easily soluble. Their alkaline salts are 
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very soluble in water (1 part of which dissolves from 2 to 4 parts of 
salt), and are also moderately soluble in alcohol. These salts may be 
precipitated from alcoholic solution by the addition of ether, and, 
when obtained in this way, are sometimes liquid, although they 
usually solidify on standing. The calcium and barium salts are fairly 
soluble in water, the degree of solubility corresponding roughly to 
that of the salts of the monobasic acids from which they are derived. 

The alkaline salts, when boiled for a long time with water, sufFer 
partial decomposition into the di-metallic salt and the diethyl salt. 
The amount of decomposition difPers in the various cases, but is never 
very great, so that in general an aqueous solution of the salt may be 
evaporated to dryness without any considerable loss. 

The methyl hydrogen salts resemble the ethyl hydrogen salts in 
every particular, the chief difference being that they crystallise more 
easily and melt at a higher temperature. 

As the chief impurity to be feared in the substances examined as 
to their electrical conductivity was the corresponding dihydrogen 
salt, a weighed quantity of the alkyl hydrogen compound was always 
titrated with a standard solution of baryta (phenolphthalein being 
used as indicator), in order to test its freedom from the bibasic acid. 
The strengths of the solutions employed were also determined by 
titration. 


Ethyl Hydrogen Malonate, EiOOC’CHs'COOH. 
/c. = 356. 


V, 

/<• 


lOOi-. 

8-57 

21-5 

6-04 

0-0454 

17-14 

30-3 

8-62 

0-0464 

34-28 

41-9 

11-8 

0-0458 

68-56 

57-3 

16-1 

0-0451 

137-1 

77-9 

21-9 

0-0447 

274-2 

104-1 

K = 

29-3 

0-0451. 

0-0441 

Ethyl Hydrogen Sticcinatc, EtOOC'CHj' 
/“» = 352. 

CHs-COOH. 

e. 


lOOw. 

ioo;t. 

18-2 

8-13 

2-31 

0-00300 

36-4 

11-60 

3-27 

0-00303 

72-8 

16-20 

4-60 

0-00304 

145-6 

22-7 

6-45 

0-00304 

291-0 

31-3 

8-90 

0-00299 

6820 

43-6 

K = 

12-36 

0-00302. 

0-00300 
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jEthyl Hydryfgen Isosuccinate, EfcOOC'CHMe’OOOH. 

= 352. 


V, / 


lOOw. 

130*. 

llO 

27-6 

7-83 

0-0390 

340 

38-3 

10-88 

0-0390 

68-0 

52-6 

14-95 

0-0391 

136-0 

72-0 

20-4 

0-0387 

272-0 

97-1 

27-6 

0-0387 

544 0 

127-8 

K = 

36-3 

= 0-0387 

0-0381 

Ethyl Hydrogen 

Eimethylmalonate, EtOOC-CMea'COOH. 
= 352. 

V. 

/i- 

IOOot. 

100*. 

44-0 

38-9 

11-05 

0-0312 

88-0 

53-6 

15-22 

0-0310 

176-0 

72-5 

20-6 

0-0304 

352-0 

96-5 

27-4 

0-0294 

704-0 

128-1 

36-4 

0-0296 

1408-0 

167-5 

K = 

47-6 
: 0-0304. 

0-0307 

Ethyl Hydrogen 

Ethylmalonate, EtOOC-CHEt-OOOIT. 
= 352. 

V. 

/»• 

100j». 

100*. 

33-75 

39-5 

11-04 

0-0405 

67-5 

53-6 

15-22 

0-0405 

135-0 

72-9 

20-7 

0-0400 

270-0 

97-9 

27-8 

0-0397 

540-0 

129-9 

36-9 

0-0400 

1080-0 

167-9 

K = 

47-7 

0-0401. 

0-0402 


Efh]il Hydrogen Adipate, EtOOC-CHj-CH,-OH*-CH,-COOH. 

= 351. 


r. 

f*- 

lOQm. 

100*. 

93-0 

17-3 

4-98 

0-0027 

186-0 

23-7 

6-75 

0-0026 

372-0 

32-1 

9-15 

0-0025 

744-0 

43-0 

12-25 

0-0023 

1488-0 

57-1 

16-27 

0-0021 


K = 0-0025 (?). 
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I did not succeed in obtaining ethyl hydrogen adipate entirely free 
from impurity, which accounts for the continual fall in the value 
of A?. 


Uthyl Hydrogeyi Diethyhnalonate, EtOOC’CEVCOOH. 

= 351. 


V. 


100m. 

lOOi. 

36-5 

30-9 

8-83 

0-0235 

73-0 

42-7 

12-2 

0-0233 

146-0 

68-7 

16-8 

0-0231 

292-0 

79-9 

22-8 

0-0231 

684-0 

106-8 

30-5 

0-0230 

1168-0 

140-0 

K = 

40-0 

0-0231. 

0-0228 

Ethyl Hydrogen Suberate, EtOOC*[CH 2 ] 6 ’COOH. 

This substance when pure is an oil which solidifies at low tempera¬ 
tures to a mass of colourless crystals melting at 18°. 

= 351. 

r. 

/*• 

lOOm. 

ioo;fc. 

74-5 

11-5 

3-28 

0-00148 

149-0 

16-0 

4-57 

0-00146 

298-0 

22-3 

6-35 

0-00145 

596-0 

31-3 

8-92 

000147 

1192-0 

43-3 

K = 

12-34 

0-00146. 

0-00146 


Ethyl Hydrogen Sebate^ EtOOC*[CH 2 ] 8 ’COOH. 

Rowney (/. Chern. Soc.y 4 , 334) noticed that this substance was 
formed in the preparation of diethyl sebate from sebacic acid, but 
was unable to isolate it. Neison (ibid., 29 , 219) obtained it in the 
same way, but states that he could not purify it on account of the 
readiness with which it and its salts split up into the diethyl ether 
and the acid or normal salt of the acid. The substance he obtained 
was an oil which crystallised at 10° in snow-white needles. It is 
true that ethyl hydixigen sebate and its alkaline salts do decompose to 
some extent, as Neison states, but not more so than the corresponding 
compounds of other bibasio acids, and it is a matter of no great 
diflBculty to obtain the ethyl hydrogen salt practically pure. The 
melting point of the pure substance is 38°. 
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fla, = 350. 


». 

fi. 

lOOm. 

lOOIr. 

483*0 

28*1 

8*03 

0-00144 

966*0 

38*8 

11*08 

0*00143 

1932*0 

53*6 

15*31 

0-00143 


K = 

0-00143. 




EtOOC.C-H 


Ethyl Hydrogen Fumarate, H*C*COOH 



= 354. 


V. 

/*• 

100«. 

lOOi. 

22*0 

34*5 

9*76 

0-0480 

44*0 

47*7 

13*5 

0-0477 

88*0 

65*3 

18-4 

0-0474 

176*0 

88-0 

24-9 

0-0468 

3520 

117-3 

33-1 

0-0468 

704*0 

153‘2 

43-3 

0-0469 


K = 

0-0473. 



Ethyl Hydrogen Maleate, 



= 

= 354. 


V, 

/*• 

100)». 

100*. 

51*0 

74-9 

21*1 

0*111 

102-0 

100-3 

28*3 

0*110 

204-0 

132-2 

37*3 

0*109 

408-0 

170-7 

48-2 

0*110 

816-0 

212-0 

59-9 

0*110 


K = 

0*110. 



I am indebted to Dr. J. Shields for the specimens of the two fore¬ 
going unsaturated substances, which he has described in Trans., 1891, 
69 , 736. 


Hydrogen Ethyl Phthalate, 


O COOEt 
cooh’ 


fi = 852. 


v» 

ft- 

100m. 

100*. 

120-0 

79*9 

22*7 

0*0555 

240*0 

107*0 

30-4 

0-0553 

480*0 

140*0 

39*8 

0*0556 

960*0 

179*0 

50*8 

0*0548 

1920*0 

221*0 

62-8 

0*0540 


K = 0*0551. 
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The following table embodies the results obtained for the ethyl 
hydrogen salts, and, for the sake of comparison, the constants of 
the corresponding dihydrogen salts have been added:— 


Acid. 

Dihydrogen 

salt. 

K. 

Ethyl hydrogen 
salt. 

K. 

Batio. 

1 

Malonic. 

0 *163 

0 *0451 

3*6 : 1 

Succinic.. 

0 *0068 

0 *00302 

2*3 : 1 

Adipic .*. 

0 *00365 

0*0025(?) 

0*00146 

1*3 : 1 

Suberic. 

0 *00296 

20 : 1 

Sebacic... 

0 *00276 

0 *00143 

1*9 : 1 

Methylmalonic. 

0*086 

0 *0387 

2*2 : 1 

Fthylmalonic. 

0 127 

0 *0401 

3*2 : 1 

Dime thy Imalonic... 

1 0 076 

0 *0304 

2*5 : 1 

Diethylmalonic. 

0*74 

0 0231 

32*0 : 1 

Fumaric... 

0 093 

0 *0473 

20 : 1 

Maleic. 

1 *17 

0*110 

10*6 : 1 

Phthalic... 

0*121 

0 *0551 

2*2 : 1 



It is evident from the table that the constant of the dihydrogen 
salts is in general from 2 to 2*5 times as great as the constant of 
the corresponding ethyl hydrogen salts. The only exceptions to this 
rule are formed by the bibasic acids, the constants of which are 
very high, greater than 0*1. 

The bibasic acids are always stronger than the monobasic acid 
from which they are derived by the substitution of the group carb¬ 
oxyl for a hydrogen atom. This is owing to the efi'ect of one 
carboxyl group on the other. Carboxyl, in virtue of its acid 
character, increases the dissociation of the hydrogen of a carboxyl 
group contained in the same molecule as itself, and this increase 
of the dissociation is the greater the more nearly the carboxyl 
groups occur together in the molecule. For example, the constant 
of succinic acid is 0*0068, whilst that of the isomeric methylmalonic 
acid is 0*086, more than 12 times as great. In the first case, 
the carboxyl groups are separated by two carbon atoms; in the 
second case, they are both attached to the same carbon atom. 
Problems of geometrical isomerism may be attacked with some 
success from this side. The fact of the constant of maleic acid 
being pore than 12 times greater than the constant of fumaric 
acid indicates closer approximation of the carboxyl group in the 
former than in the latter, a conclusion which corresponds with the 
ready formation of maleic anhydride. The influence of the intro¬ 
duction of various alkyl radicles into the molecule of malonic and 
succinic acids has been discussed from this point of view by Beth- 
mann (he, cit,) and by Walden (loc. cit.). One carboxyl group 
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greatly affects the dissociation of another when the two are close 
together, but the effect diminishes rapidly as the distance between the 
two increases. The same thing is observed in the case of the carb- 
oxethyl gi'oup, only the limits of the influence are much narrower. 
The group carboxethyl has a distinctly acid character, but the effect 
of its introduction into an acid molecule is practically nil when 
it is far removed from the carboxyl group. Thus the constants of 
ethyl hydrogen snberate (K = 0*00146) and sebate (K =r 0 00143) 
are nearly the same as those of high members of the series of satu¬ 
rated monobasic acids, for example, caproic acid (K = 0*00145). 
When the carboxethyl and carboxyl groups are near each other in 
the molecule, the influence is much more marked; but it does not 
amount to that exercised by a second carboxyl group, nor does it 
seem to bo proportional to this. The want of proportionality may be 
accounted for either directly from the nature of the influence exerted 
by the different groups, or it may be that the substitution of the 
ethyl group for a hydrogen atom in a carboxyl group increases the 
distance between this group and a second carboxyl to which it was 
closely neighboured. The ratio between the greatest and least of the 
constants of the dihydrogen salts in the table is 400 to 1; the corre¬ 
sponding ratio for the ethyl hydrogen salts is only 77 to 1. This 
shows the smaller range of influence of the carboxethyl group when 
compared with the carboxyl group. It is only in the very strong 
acids, however, that there is any striking difference in the effect of 
the two substituents. 

In addition to the above ethyl hydrogen salts, I have examined 
methyl hydrogen succinate and methyl hydrogen phthalate, in order 
to obtain an idea of the relative acidity of the groups COOEt and 
COOMe. 

Methyl Hydrogen Succinate^ MeOOC*CH 2 *CH 2 *COOH. 

This substance crystallises from benzene in hard, colourless plates. 
Its melting point is 58°. 


/loo = 845. 


». 

I*- 

19*4 

8-72 

38-8 

12-41 

77-6 

17-4 

155-2 

24-3 

310-4 

33-9 

620-8 

46-9 


loow. ioo;t. 

2*46 0-00321 

0*00328 
0*00327 
0-00327 
0*00326 
0*00326 


3*50 
4*91 
6*87 
9*57 
13*23 
K = 0*00326. 
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Methyl Hydrogen Phthalate^ 


0 COOH 
COOMe 


This acid ethereal salt crystallises from benzene in rosettes of 
hard, glistening needles. Its melting point is 82 5'^. 




= 352. 


V. 

/*• 

lOOwi. 

100 ^-. 

102 

79-9 

22-7 

0-0653 

204 

107-4 

30-5 

0-0656 

408 

141-1 

40-1 

0-0658 

816 

180-2 

51-2 

0-0658 


K = 0-0656. 


The constants of the methyl hydrogen salts are thus somewhat 
greater than those of the corresponding ethyl hydrogen salts, as the 
following table indicates :— 


Acid. 

Succinic. 

Phthalic 


Ethyl hydrogen 
salt. 

0-00302 

0-0551 


Methyl hydrogen 
salt. 

0-00326 

0-0656 


The group COOMe therefore gives the molecule into which it is in¬ 
troduced a more acid character than does the gi’oup COOEt, although 
the difference between their acidifying effects is not great. 


LXIL—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

No. VIII. On the Preparation of Alkyl Iodides. 

By James Walker, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 

The alkyl iodides are universally obtained by the interaction of an 
alcohol and phosphorus iodide. It is not customary to prepare a pure 
iodide of phosphorus beforehand, but simply to allow phosphorus and 
iodine to interact in presence of the alcohol. The only objection to 
this method in its usual form is that it is somewhat tedious, and 
requires pretty constant attention. This is due to the fact that 
yellow phosphorus cannot be used conveniently in the preparation, as 
the action between it and solid iodine is too vigorous. If it is 
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employed at all, the iodine must be previously dissolved in the 
alcohol, which, in most cases, necessitates the use of quantities of the 
latter much larger than are actually required. The excess of alcohol 
is often difficult to get rid of without some loss of the alkyl iodide 
formed. Even in this case, however, the materials cannot be mixed 
all at once, but the yellow phosphorus must be added to the solution 
in successive small pieces. 

The action between red phosphorus and solid iodine in presence of 
an alcohol is much more moderate, so that the solids may be brought 
into contact in small quantities at a time without risk. In the pre¬ 
paration of ethyl iodide, however, it takes from an hour to an hour 
and a half to add 100 grams of iodine to the requisite quantity of 
alcohol and amorphous phosphorus. When 500 to 1000 grams of 
iodine have thus to be worked up into alkyl iodide, this slow addition 
becomes extremely irksome. 

Having of late had occasion to prepare large quantities of ethyl 
and methyl iodides, I sought for some means of lightening the labour 
and doing away with the attention involved in the above modes of 
preparation, and, after numerous experiments, arrived at the follow¬ 
ing plan, which woi’ks very well in practice, requiring little super¬ 
vision, and shortening the time expended to about a third. A sketch 
of the apparatus employed is given below. We will suppose that the 
preparation is to be somewhat over 550 grams of ethyl iodide. 

Condenser. 
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The materials required are— 


500 

grams 

of iodine. 

250 


ethyl alcohol. 

30 

j) 

yellow phosphorus. 

30 


red phosphorus. 


The alcohol and the two varieties of phosphorus are introduced 
into the wide-necked, round-bottomed flask A, of about 1 litre 
capacity. Into this flask, by means of a double-bored cork, are 
fitted an adapter B, and a wide glass tube D. The narrow tube of 
the adapter is drawn out at the end, as indicated in the figure, until 
only a small opening is left. At C the adapter is loosely plugged 
with glass wool, and into it 100 grams of iodine are filled and packed 
down tightly. A glass |T-piece, F, completes the connection, 
one limb of this being inserted through a cork in the adapter, 
another being connected with the tube D by means of india-rubber 
tubing. A wide reflux condenser is attached by means of a cork to the 
remaining limb. The top-piece of a Drechsler fat-extraction appa¬ 
ratus answers very well for making this three-fold connection, and it 
is figured in the sketch. The apparatus being thus fitted up, and 
the joints proved to be tight, the flask is placed on a water-bath, and 
the alcohol in it boiled. As bumping frequently occurs, it is well to 
add a few fragments of porous tile to the contents of the flask. 

The vapour from the boiling alcohol passes up the tube D, and 
is condensed in the condenser, the liquid dropping down through 
E on to the iodine. As the alcohol proceeds downward, it be¬ 
comes saturated with iodine, and when it falls back into A the 
reaction begins. The narrow end of the adapter ought to be at 
a lower level than the end of the tube D, in order to be kept hot 
by the alcohol vapour, for otherwise iodine may crystallise out from 
the alcohol solution as it runs down, and block up the narrow 
opening of the tube. D should be at least 6—8 mm. in bore to 
allow free passage to the vapour. The distillation should not be 
allowed to proceed too rapidly, for a considerable amount of heat 
is disengaged during the interaction in the liquid, which causes 
rapid ebullition, and this, from more and more iodine being dissolved 
and carried into the flask, always tends to increase. The liquid 
should not, in general, be allowed to run in a continuous stream from 
E, but only in a rapid succession of drops. When all the iodine has 
been dissolved, the heating is continued until there is no longer any 
coloration of the liquid due to iodine. The flask is then cooled by a 
stream of cold water, and a fresh charge of iodine introduced into B. 
The heating is recommenced, and the series of operations repeated 
until the whole 500 grams of iodine have been worked up. 
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As the reaction proceeds and ethyl iodide accumulates in the liquid, 
less and less heat is required to keep the distillation going. This is 
due, not only to ethyl iodide being more volatile than alcohol, but 
also to the iodine being much more soluble in the former than in the 
latter; so that, for a given amount of liquid running back into B, 
more iodine is dissolved in the later stages of operation than at the 
beginning, which, of course, causes a greater evolution of heat. The 
first 100 grams of iodine take about 25 minutes to dissolve ; the time 
falls to about 15 minutes for the last 100 grams. After a little ex¬ 
perience in regulating the heating has been obtained, the apparatus 
may be safely left to itself during the working up of each charge of 
iodine. If the last charge is introduced too rapidly, a quantity of a 
white solid, probably a phosphonium iodide, appears on the walls of 
the upper portions of the apparatus. The mixture of the two varie¬ 
ties of phosphorus in equal proportions attacks the iodine more 
rapidly than either variety singly. This is very likely due to some 
‘difference in the state of division of the phosphorus produced during 
the ebullition. 

When the reaction is completed, a small quantity of water is 
poured down the condenser to destroy any phosphonium compounds 
which may be formed. The fliask is then detached, and the liquid 
distilled off on the water-bath. The distillate, after being washed 
with water, separated from the aqueous layer, and dried, is practi¬ 
cally pure ethyl iodide. The average yield of refractionated ethyl 
iodide from 500 grams of iodine is 570 grams, or 93 per cent, of the 
theoretical quantity. 

Methyl iodide may be prepared in precisely the same way, methyl 
ttlcohol being substituted for ethyl alcohol. As both the methyl 
-compounds are more volatile than the corresponding ethyl compounds, 
less heat is required to keep the action going. In fact, during the 
addition of the last charges of iodine, external heating may be almost 
dispensed with when once the action is started. The reflux condenser 
in this case must be a very efficient one. The yield of methyl iodide 
is somewhat greater than the quarxtity of iodine taken. 

In order to ascertain if the above method of preparation is applic¬ 
able to higher members in the series, an experiment was made with 
isobutyl alcohol. Here a sand-bath must be used instead of a water- 
bath. In this case, too, the iodide boils at a higher temperature than 
the alcohol. As the alcohol is only slightly soluble in water, no 
excess of it was taken, but just the quantity equivalent to the iodine 
-employed. The action in its later stages was inclined to be rather 
violent, considerable quantities of hydrogen iodide being evolved, 
•unless the distillation wa^ well regulated. After all the iodine bad 
disappeared, the product was distilled with steam. The heavy layer 
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of iodide in the distillate was separated from the aqueous layer, dried, 
and fractionated. 250 grams of iodine yielded 300 grams of isobutyl 
iodide. 

The chief precaution to be taken in the above preparations is the 
proper regulation of the temperature while the final charge is being 
introduced. The tendency is always to supply too much heat to the 
liquid; so that, until some experience in the method has been gained, 
it is advisable to conduct the distillation during the last stages very 
slowly. The iodine should not be added in quantities of over 100 
grams at a time. If this limit is not exceeded, no serious loss takes 
place, even although the ebullition happen by mischance to proceed 
too rapidly. 

The product obtained by the use of yellow phosphorus always 
seems to contain small quantities of a phosphorus compound, as may 
be detected by the smell. The presence of this substance, however, 
is by no means a disadvantage for many purposes; the iodides thus 
prepared keep much longer without separation of iodine than the 
iodides obtained from amorphous phosphorus alone, and in synthetical 
operations, such as the production of substituted malonic ethers, give 
a much cleaner product. 


LXIII .—Production of Pyridine Derivatives from the Lactone of 

Triacetic Acid, 


By N. Collie, PhD., F.R.S.E., and W. S. Myeks, B.Sc., University 

College, London. 

It has been long known that such substances as ethyl acetoacetate 
and dehydracetic acid, wlien treated with ammonia, yield pyridine 
derivatives. It was therefore expected that triacetic lactone, when 
treated in a similar manner, would no doubt also give a closed ring 
compound containing nitrogen. 

That the triacetic lactone probably does yield such a compound 
when warmed with strong solution of ammonia has already been 
pointed out by one of us (Trans., 1891, 59, 617), but the nature and 
constitution of the new compound was not then investigated. This 
compound was shown to be formed by a simple reaction:— 

CeHeO^ + NH 3 = CeH7N02 + H^O. 

If the action of the ammonia on triacetic lactone be similar to that 
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whicli occurs when such substances as dimethylpyrone or coumalinio 
acid are warmed with ammonia, then the reaction could be expressed 
as follows;— 


O 

+NH3 = 

HC OH, ® 

\/ 

CO 

Triacetic lactone. 


NHjHO 
\ \ 
ch3-(:j CO _ 

HC CH,~ 

\ / 

CO 


NH 

/\ 

cH,-(:^ CO 
HC OH, 

New compound. 


+ H,0. 


That the reaction does occur in the above manner is rendered 
highly probable by the results we have obtained. 

Von Pecbmann has shown (Z?er., 24, 3144—3153) that tautomeiusm 
undoubtedly exists in these oxygenated pyridine derivatives, and that 
the hydroxypyridines behave both as hydroxy-derivatives and also as 
compounds where the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl group shifts to 
the nitrogen atom. 


N 

HC (^-OH 
HC CH 

CH 

H y droiypy ridine. 


NH 


I 


10 


HC CH 

Yh 

Pyridone. 


The compound which we have obtained from triacetic lactone 
might have, therefore, either of the two following formulse:— 


N 

CHj-CJ C-OH 
HC CH 

Y)H 


or 


NH 

/\ 

CHa-C CO 

II I 

HC CHs 


CO 


and we therefore propose to call it the air^-dihydroxii-oL^piooline, When 
it is treated with bromine, a dibromide is obtained ;— 

C6H7NOa + Br2 = CeHTNOa-Bra. 

Various attempts were made to displace the oxygen by chlorine, 
and at first without success. If the substance is dissolved in phosph¬ 
orus oxychloride, but peutachloride of phosphorus added, the reaction 
is very violent, and the only product which could be obtained was a 
very small quantity of a monochloride :— 

CeH^NOa + PCI, = CeHa-NOCl + HCl + POCV 
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Erentnally, however, it was found that if oxychloride of phosphorus 
alone was need a dichloride was produced ;— 

3C6H7NOa + 2POCU = SCeHsNCU + 2 H 3 PO 4 . 

This dichloride possessed all the properties of a dichloropicoline, a 
sweet, pleasant smell, very feeble basic properties, forming an unstable 
double salt with chloride of platinum; whilst, when it was passed, 
together with hydrogen, through a tube filled with zinc-dust and 
heated to a low red heat, a considerable quantity of a-picoline, b. p. 
128—129®, was obtained :— 

C 3 H 5 NCI 3 + 2H, = CbHtN -h 2HCI 

This proves that the original substance contains a methyl group in 
the a-position relatively to the nitrogen atom. The a-picoline, when 
oxidised with permanganate of potash solution, gave picolinic acid; 
the platinum, gold, and picric acid double salts were also prepared, 
but the melting points were found to be considerably higher than 
those noticed by former workers. In order to be certain that we were 
really dealing with a-picoline, considerable trouble was taken to pre¬ 
pare that substance in a pure state by other known methods :—( 1 .) 
It was prepared by heating the methiodide of pyridine. This picoline 
gave with platinic chloride, gold chloride, and picric acid, salts with 
identically the same melting points and the same crystalline form as 
those obtained from the picoline we had prepared from the triacetic 
lactone. (2.) The melting points of the platinum, gold, and picric 
acid salts, prepared from the fraction boiling between 128® and 129° 
of the bases from bone oil, although not quite identical with those of 
the salts already prepared, w^ere not very much lower, and certainly 
much higher than those given by Ladenburg and Lange. 


Experimental Part. 


oC r^-Dihy dr oxy-a-picoline^ 


CHa-C-NZlIzC-OH 

CH-C(OH):CH 


The preparation and properties of this substance have been already 
shortly described (Zoc. cit.'). We have found that, even after prolonged 
treatment with strong ammonia, the yield is never theoretical, and 
that usually only GO to 70 per cent, of the proper amount is obtained. 
For instance, 55 grams of the triacetic lactone gave 37 grams of the 
new compound. 

During the purification of the crude dihydroxypicoline, by recrys- 
tallisation from very dilute acetic acid, we noticed that, on evaporation 
of the mother liquors, an insoluble substance always separated in 

YOL. LXI, 8 £ 
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flocks having a deep blue colour. This substance resembles indigo in 
a most remarkable manner. It is quite insoluble in all ordinary re¬ 
agents. We found that pure phenol dissolved it, when hot, to a slight 
extent. It is changed to a nearly colourless, pink compound when 
treated with strong reducing agents, but, on exposure to the air for a 
few seconds, the original blue substance is re-formed. Unlike indigo, 
it is not volatile. Unfortunately we have been quite unable to collect 
any large quantity of it, and owing to its great insolubility we were 
not able to purify it, and so are ignorant of its composition. It is 
always formed when the crude lactone is used, but, when pure triacetio 
lactone is treated with ammonia, not a trace of the blue compound 
could be obtained. 

It is, therefore, no doubt produced from some bye-product formed, 
together with the triacetic lactone, by the action of sulphuric acid on 
dehydracetic acid. 

The prolonged action of nascent hydrogen produced from tin and 
hydrochloric acid was without action on the dihydroxypicoline, as 
even after several days action nearly the whole of the dihydroxy¬ 
picoline was recovered unchanged. The oxidation by means of per¬ 
manganate of potash was aho tried, a very violent reaction occurring 
when permanganate of potash is added to a warm solution of dihydr¬ 
oxypicoline. A crystalline potassium salt was eventually obtained, 
but neither it nor the acid could be prepared in a state fit for analysis, 
so this investigation was not carried further. The dihydroxypicoline 
was also heated for several hours at 150^ with acetyl chloride, but 
without result. 


Dihydroxypicoline dihromidc, 


CHa-CBr—NHnC^OH 

CBr'C(OH):CH ' 


When 5 gvams of the dihydroxypicoline was dissolved in strong 
acetic acid, and 6‘4 grams of bromine carefully added, the solution 
became warm. On cooling, about 8 grams of a granular salt separated. 
This was collected and recrystallised from hot acetic acid. It was 
eventually obtained in the form of white needles melting about 220^^ 
(226'" corr.) with much blackening and charring. On analysis, the 
following numbers were obtained :— 


Water of Crystallisation, 

1*5525 gram of salt lost 0*1740 gram H 2 O at 130® = 11*20 per 
cent. H2O ; calculated for C6H7N0sBr2,2Hs{0 = 11*21 per cent. 
H2O. 
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Analysis of Dry Salt, 

I. 0*2080 gram of salt gave 0*2000 gram CO 2 and 0*0392 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*2255 gram of salt gave 0*2140 gram CO 2 and 0*0425 gram 

H2O. 

III, 0*3023 gram of salt gave 13*8 c.c. N at 15° and 767 mm. 

IV. 0*2848 gram of salt gave 12*8 c.c. N at 16*5° and 767 mm. 

V. 0*350 gram of salt gave 0*4640 gram AgBr. 


Found. 



Calculated for 

r 


-^- 

— 



CoirjNO^Brj. 

T. 

IT. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

c.. 

.. 25-2G 

26*22 

25*85 

— 

— 

— 

H.. 

.. 2-46 

2*09 

2*09 

— 

— 

— 

N.. 

.. 4-91 

— 

— 

5*39 

5*27 

— 

I3r 

.. 5615 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56*41 


The substance, therefore, is dihydroxypicoline dibromide. 


Dichloropicoline, 


CHa-C—NzzCCl 
CH-CCi;CH * 


10 grams of the dihydroxypicoline was dissolved in pbosphorus 
oxychloride, and 17 grams of phosphorus pentachloride added little 
by little, the temperature being kept at about 130° by means of an oil- 
bath. The excess of phosphorus oxychloride was then distilled off, and 
the pale yellow liquid left in the flask ti’eated with water; on blow¬ 
ing steam through the mixture, a small quantity of an oil distilled 
over with the water, and from the residue about 3 grams of a crystal¬ 
line compound was obtained containing chlorine. The reaction, 
therefore, did not seem to be a simple one, and after several experi¬ 
ments, oniy a very small amount of the oil and of the solid could b(‘ 
obtained. The solid, after repeated crystallisation from alcohol, 
melted at 170—172° (173—175° corr.), and on analysis the substance, 
dried at 130°, gave the following figures :— 


I. 0*0823 gram of substance gave 0*1515 gram CO 2 and 0 0356 
gram H 2 O. 

II, 0*2311 gram of substance gave 0*4296 gram CO 2 and 0*0932 
gram H 2 O. 

III. 0*2757 gram of substance gave 22*5 c.c. N at lf5° and 754*8 mm. 

IV. 0*1087 gram of substance gave 9*0 c.c. N at 15° and 758 mm. 
V, 0*1870 gram of substance gave 0*187 AgCl. 


3 E 2 
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1 JRlPli ifiTpn Trii* 



Found. 




U.ic«uc7ti iUX 

CfiHoNOCl. 

f 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

> 

V. 

c. 

... 50-18 

50*20 

50*70 

— 


— 

H. 

... 4-18 

4*81 

4*48 

— 

— 

— 

N. 

... 9-76 

— 

— 

9*50 

9*67 

— 

Cl 

.. 24-73 

— 

— 


— 

24*73 


A determination of the water of crystallisation gave the following 
results :— 

1. 0'3459 gram of substance lost 0’0392 gram H 2 O = 11*34 per 
cent. H 2 O. 

II. 0*7231 gram of substance lost 0*0814 gram H 2 O = 11*26 per 

cent. H 2 O. 

Calculated for C 6 H 6 NOCIH 2 O = 11*1 5 per cent. H 2 O. 

That a monochloride should be formed in presence of a laige excess 
of phosphorus pentachloride is not ea.sy to explain, for we afterwards 
found that the oil which is produced at the same time as the mono- 
cliloride was dichloTopiXjoline^ and that the only practical method for 
its manufacture was by boiling dihydroxypicoline with phoi^phorus 
oaifchloride alone. 

After many experiments had been tried with phosphorus penta¬ 
chloride and dihydroxypicoline and a very large amount of the latter 
substance wasted, we tried the prolonged action of phosphorus oxy¬ 
chloride alone, and at once obtained a large quantity of the liquid 
dichloropicoline. It was carefully fractionated and boiled at 
200 — 201 ° (205—206° corr.). 

I. 0*1718 gram of substance gave 0*2797 gram CO 2 and 0*0591 
gram H 2 O, 

IL 0*1665 gram of substance gave 0*2701 gram CO 2 and 0*0544 
gram H 2 O. 

III. 0*1329 gram of substance gave 0*2170 gram CO 2 and 0*0443 

gram H 2 O. 

IV. 0*3785 gram of substance gave 0*6740 gram AgCL 

V. 0*2770 gram of substance gave 0*4920 gram AgCl. 

VI. 0*1735 gram of substance gave 13*0 c.c. N at 8 ° and 754 mm. 


Found. 

Calculated for ^--- - - 

CfiH.ISCh. I. II. III. xy. 

C .... 44 44 44 40 44-24 44-53 — 

H- 3-09 3-82 3-63 3-70 — 

N.... 8-64 

Cl .. 43-82 


V. VL 

— 8-98 


— 44-11 


43-85 
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Dichloropicoline is an oil which does not mix with water. It 
dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid, but is reprecipitated again 
on dilution. The strong hydrochloric acid solution gives an insoluble 
double salt with platinum chloride, which was prepared pure by first 
washing with hydrochloric acid, and then recrystallising from the 
acid. The resulting salt was dried over solid caustic soda. 

I. 0’272 gram of salt gave 0*0785 gram Pt = 27*02 per cent. Pt. 

II. 0*618 gram of salt gave 0*162 gram Pt = 26*21 per cent. Pt. 

Calculated for (CBH 5 NCl 2 ,HCl),PtCl 4 = 26*57 per cent. Pt. 


oL^Picoline^ 


ch3-ch-n;ch 

ch-ch:ch‘ 


The dichloride was passed together with a stream of hydrogen 
through a tube filled with zinc-dust and heated to a low redness. A 
considerable quantity of picoline was produced, which was collected 
by passing through hydrochloric acid solution. In order to obtain 
the free base, the acid solution was made Jilkaline with soda and dis¬ 
tilled, the distillate extracted by shaking with ether, and the etbei*eal 
solution of picoline dried by allowing it to remain with solid potash. 
On fractional distillation, after the ether had passed over, the ther¬ 
mometer rose rapidly to 128", and the whole of the remaining 
contents of the flask distilled between 128" and 129". From 15 grams 
of dichloropicoline, 2—8 grams of a-picoline were obtained. It was 
at once converted into a })latinum salt and after several recrystal¬ 
lisations was obtained in large, yellow j)lates which did not contain 
any water of crystallisation, and were found to melt at 216—217° 
(221—222" corr.). 


I. 0*8216 gram of salt gave 0*2862 gram CO 2 and 0*0907 gram 

H2O. 

II. 0*3495 gram of salt gave 0*1140 gram Pt. 


Found. 



Calculated for 


-, 


(CjU^lS.lJCOjPtCU. 

I. 

II. 

c ... 

. 2419 

24-27 


H... 

. 269 

3-13 

n 

Pt... 

. 32-55 


32-01 


From the analysis, the substance evidently was a metliylpyridine, 
but the melting point of the salt did not agree with that given by 
Ladenburg and Lange (Annalen^ 247 , 6 ) as the melting point of the 
chloroplatinate of a-picoline, namely, 178°; moreover, the salt is 
supposed to contain 1 mol. H 2 O. More recently, however, Stoehr 
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(/. pr. Chem. [2], 42 , 420—428) has given 195® as the melting point, 
and states that when pure the salt crystallises in the anhydrous con¬ 
dition in monocliiiic tables. We therefore thought it necessary to 
pre 2 )are a-picoline by the best known methods, and compare the 
chloroplatinates thus formed. 

The lirst method emj)loyed was heating methiodide of pyridine- 

a-Picoline obtained in this way distilled almost completely between 
127^ and 129°, and, when converted into the chloroplatinate and 
])urified by re crystallisation, gave a salt identical with ours in ap- 
j)earance and melting point. Moreover, the auricliloride was pre- 
])ared from both picolincs, and was found to melt at 183—184° 
(186—187^" corr.), and the picrates were also identical, with a melting 
point of 169—171° (172—173° corr.). The second method employed 
was repeated recrystallisation of the platinichloride of a specimen of 
])one-oil picoline, whose boiling j^oint lay between 128° and 129°; 
after more than 20 recrystallisations, the platinum salt melted at 
210—211° (215—216° corr.), but we were unable to raise the melting 
point further. This, however, proved that tlie melting points given 
by Stoehr, and by Ladenburg and Lange, were probably too low. 
The a-picoline was also oxidised with permanganate of potash, and 
the picolinic acid m. p. 135—137° was obtained. 


LXIV .—Action of Light on Silver Chloride, 

By H. Breketon Baker, M.A., Dulwich College, 

The fact that chlorine is evolved when silver chloride is darkened by 
exjDOSure to light was first noticed by Scheele ; it was supposed that 
a simjjle decomposition took place, and that the darkening was the 
consequence of the liberation of metallic silver. Shortly afterwards 
it was found, however, that daikening took place in presence of strong 
nitric acid and other solvents of silver, so that it was evident the 
metal could not have been set free. 

Fisher, in 1814, supposed that the liberation of chlorine was due to 
the partial, instead of the total, decomposition of the silver chloride, 
and that a subchloride was produced. According to Vogel {Ann, Phys, 
Chem,, 119 , 497), the dark product is identical with the black powder 
obtained by Wohler by the action of hydrochloric acid on silver sub¬ 
oxide. The observations of v. Bibra (/. pr, Chem,, 122 , 39), that the 
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loss in weight of the silver chloride, in spite of the evolution of 
chlorine, was almost inappreciable, led me to investigate the question 
whether combination did not take place as well as decomposition, 
and whether the loss in weight caused by the undoubted escape of 
chlorine was not compensated for by the absorption of some other 
substance. 

The first experiment tried T subsequently found to be nearly 
identical with one of Robert Hunt’s (Re.iearches on Light, p. 80). A 
small quantity of silver chloride was placed in a bulb blown on the 
end of a long tube, the open end of which dipped into potash solution. 
After a few days exposure, the liquid had risen several inches in the 
tube, although the tcnnperature of tlie bulb was higher and the 
barometric pressu)*e was the same. After neutralisation with nitric 
acid, the solution gave a precipitate with silver niti*atc; this seemed 
to show that oxygon was absorbed and chlorine liberated. 

The next experiment was a modification of the first, there being two 
bulbs side ]>y side,,one of which contained the silver chloride, and the 
second, strong potash solution, to facilitate the absorption of the 
chlorine, the apparatus being filled with pui ified oxygen. In this 
case, after three days exposui'o to sunlight with constant shaking, the 
potash had risen 10 inches in the long tube, the conditions of tempe¬ 
rature and pressure being nearly the same; on repeating the experi¬ 
ment, similar results were obtained. This shows that oxygen is 
absorbed during the darkening of the silver chloride, and as nothing 
dissolved on testing the blackened chloride with nitric acid, it was 
evident that no oxide of silver had been produced. It seemed possible 
that an oxychloride might have been formed, and this view was 
borne out by the stability of the darkened compound. On boiling with 
stioiig hydrochloi’ic acid, the darkened substance becomes white, as 
we should expect it would if it contains an oxychloride. 

An attempt was now made to determine the formula of the black 
substance. Until the appearance of Meldola’s Chemistry of Photo- 
graphy, in 1889, 1 was ignorant that some work had been done in this 
direction by Professor Hodgkiiison, whose results, however, beyond 
the brief mention in this book, have not been published. 

To prepare the silver chloride used in the earlier experiments, 
standard silver was dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution diluted 
and filtered. Pure dilute hydrochloric acid was then added in ex¬ 
cess, and the mixture boiled for some time. In order to prevent any 
admixture with organic matter, the washing of the chloride was per¬ 
formed by decantation only, and was continued until the washings 
gave no opalescence with silver nitrate. 

After drying the silver chloride in an air-bath at 150^, it was 
powdered and allowed to cool in a desiccator over strong sulphuric 
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acid. A weighed quantity of the chloride was then introduced into 
a weighed and dried bulb provided with two openings, and a current 
of air was drawn over the silver chloride by means of an aspirator. 




< 

o 


H 


During the experiment, the air was purified before entering the bulb 
by passing it through three inclined tubes containing strong potash 
solution, and it was then dried by passing it through similar tubes 
containing strong sulphuric acid. After leaving the chloride of silver 
bulb, the air, carrying with it the liberated chlorine, passed through 
a glass valve to prevent regurgitation, and thence into a set of bulbs 
containing a solution of potassium iodide ; these bulbs were connected 
with a tube also containing potassium iodide, which showed by its 
remaining colourless that the absorption in the preceding bulbs was 
complete. The bulbs containing potassium iodide were shielded from 
the light by enclosure in a box. In order to prevent loss of chlorine, 
the tube at each joint was made to fit into the tube connected with 
it, and the intervening space was tilled with paraffin, the whole joint 
being covered with iridia-rubber tubing. A set of bulbs containing 
caustic potash solution was placed between the potassium iodide bulbs 
and the aspirator to guard the former from any fumes from the labora¬ 
tory. The whole apparatus was placed on a shelf across a south 
window. During exposure, the silver chloride bulb was continually 
shaken to submit fresh portions to the action of the light. This shaking 
had to be very cautiously done to prevent the disturbance of the 
joints. The amount of iodine liberated was estimated by sodium 
thiosulphate, and the amount of chlorine evolved was calculated from 
it; this weight was never greater than 15 milligrams. 

The bulb containing the darkened chloride was weighed after the 
experiments, but it was found to be very difficult to obtain from the 
alteration in weight any trustworthy information as to the amount it 
had lost, silver chloride in its purest state being slightly hygroscopic; 
and on this account, the slight differences in weight, amounting to, 
at most, a milligram, were not considered sufficient evidence of the 
amount of change that had taken place. 

The amount of oxygen was determined directly. A bottle with two 
tubulures was filled with purified chlorine; this was prepared, and the 
subsequent determination was made, in a room lighted by one gas 
jet only, so as to prevent any liberation of oxygen from the water by 
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the chlorine. The chlorine was tested before and after the experi¬ 
ment, and found to be wholly absorbed by potash. 

The bulb containing a weighed quantity of the darkened chloride 
was exhausted and gently heated while connected with the pump, 
to get rid of any air. The india-rubber connections, previously soaked 
in paraffin, were then closed by screw-clips and connected, the one 
with the bottle containing chlorine, and the other with a conducting 
tube previously filled with water and dipping under strong potash 
solution. The gas was collected in the laboratory tube of a gas- 
analysis apparatus. The bulb was then filled witli chlorine, gently 
heated, and the gas slowly passed into the laboratory tube. The 
oxygen collected was drawn into the eudiometer of the apparatus and 
measured. It was always tested, either by explosion with hydrogen, 
or absorption with potassium pyrogallate, and if, as was occasionally 
the case, small quantities of iiiti^ogen were found, corrections were 
made for tlie corresponding quantities of air. 

The amount of silver in the darkened compound was determined by 
dissolving a weighed quantity of tlie darkened mixture in strong 
ammonia, collecting the precipitated silver on a tiller, and weighing as 
metal. 

In one experiment:— 

The silver weighed 0*10633 gram. 

The chlorine originally combined with this was 0’03482 gram. 

Chlorine evolved = 0‘Ol5G3 gram. 

Chlorine in the darkened compound = 0*01019 gram. 

The oxygen in the darkened compound = 0'00918 gram. 

The percentages are :— 


Culciliated for 

Ag201O. 

Ag. 78*94 80*75 

Cl. 14*25 13*27 

0. 6*81 5*98 


The results of the experiments were not concordant, however, and 
a different method was tried. 

A large bulb, fitted with a stoppered tubulure, was sealed on to the 
end of a long tube of 2 mm. bore, graduated in millimetres. The lower 
end of this was sealed into a (J-tube, the other end of which could 
be closed by a stopper; the silver chloride was placed in the bulb. 
In the IJ-tube was placed a solution of potassium iodide to absorb 
the chlorine. The stopper of the bulb was covered with mercury 
during the exposure. The graduated tube was carefully calibrated by 
introducing a thread of mercury into it and measuring the length of 
it by means of a microscope. By weighing several such threads of 
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mercury, it was found that the volume of a length of 1 cm. was 
0'065 c.c. The volume of the balb was determined by finding the 
weight of pure mercury required to fill it. 

Before exposure, the apparatus was placed in a cellar in which the 
temperature is nearly constant, and left there for several hours. A 
thermometer, graduated to 0T°, was hung by the bulb, and when 
both had acquired a constant temperature, readings were taken by 
means of a telescope. 

During the exposure, the potassium iodide was protected from the 
light. The exposure needed was shorter than in tlie last experiments, 
since it was easier to shake the bulb, and so to expose fresh portions 
of the silver chloride to the action of the light. 

The silver and the chlorine were determined as in the previous ex¬ 
periments. The results of this experiment lead to the formula 
AgiaClioOie. 

The probable defect in this experiment was that the temperature 
of the air inside the bulb was not obtained with sufficient accuracy. 
The method was therefore abandoned,and a third apparatus constructed. 
It consisted of a flask of about 130 c.c. capacity, in the neck of which 
was sealed a side tube, covered by the hollow stopper. In the stopper 
a small hole was drilled to correspond with the opening of the side 
tube. By this means communication could be made with the side tube 
by turning the stopper. The weighed silver chloride was placed in 
the flask. Into the stopper, one end of a roll of clean copper gauze 
was fixed, which served to absorb the chlorine. The flask, filled with 
oxygon, dried by sulphuric acid, was immersed in waf.er for several 
hours to obtain a constant temperature. At the end of this time the 
stopper was opened for a moment by means of a long pair of tongs, 
so as to equalise the pressure between the contents of the flask and 
the atmosphere; the temperature of the water and the lieight of the 
barometer being read as accurately as possible. A mercury cap was 
then placed over the stopper, and tlie side tube filled with mercury 
to prevent any possibility of leakage. 

Wlien the exposure, which lasted generally about a month, with 
shaking at frequent intervals, was over, the mercury was removed 
from the stopper and the side tube, and the flask fixed in a trough of 
water which had been standing in a cellar of constant temperature. 
A weighed bulb, with a tap at one end and a thin tube at the other, 
was attached to the side tube of the flask with the tap open. The 
tap was closed with a pair of tongs, and the whole immersed in the 
water of the trough for a couple of hours. The tap was then opened, 
and on turning the stopper of tlie flask, water rushed into the bulb, 
which, after closing the tap, was cleaned and weighed. The neces¬ 
sary correction for the density of water at the temperature of the 
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experiment having been made, an accurate measure of the difference 
in volume of the flask before and after the exposure was obtained. 
It would seem to be much more trustworthy than the measurement 
of small volumes of gases, since the error in weighing would neces¬ 
sarily be very small. In order to determine the weight of chlorine 
evolved, the stopper with the attached roll of copper was removed 
from the flask, and weighed in a tube whose ground neck just fitted 
the stopper. This was found to be necessary, because the oxychloride 
of copper formed was hygroscopic. The co])per was then dissolved in 
dilute nitric acid and the solution precipitated by silver nitrate. The 
silver chloride was weighed, and from its weight the weight of the 
chlorine evolved could be found, l^he silver set free by ammonia 
was determined as in previous experiments. The results of one 
experiment of this series were :— 

Weight of silver chloride taken, 5T3616 grams. The flask was 
filled with air, dried by sulphuric acid, at 10‘G° and 768 mm. 

The volume of water which entered the bulbs, corrected for tempe¬ 
rature, was 3*7132 c.c. 

Volume of the flask, 131*70 c.c. 

Volume of air in the flask = 131'70 — volume of copper — volume 
of AgCl = 131*70 - 0*79 - 9*19 c.c. = 121*72 c.c. at 10*6^ and 
768 mm. 

Volume of air at 0“ and 760 = 118*4 c.c. 

Volume of air after exposure = 121*72 — 3*71 c.c. = 118*01 c.c. 
at 10*6® and 754 mm. 

Volume of oxygen absorbed = 5*7 c.c. at 0° and 760 mm. ; this 
weighs 0*00817 gram. 

Increase in weight of the copper = 0*0179 gram. 

Chlorine in this determined as AgCl = 0*0139 gram. 

Oxygen combined with copper = 0*0040 gram. 

Oxygon absorbed by the silver chloride = 0*00417 gram. 

Weight of silver set free by the action of ammonia = 0*0786 gram. 

The chlorine originally combined with this = 0*0258 gram. 

Chlorine left in darkened compound = 0*0119 gram. 


Silver. 

0-0786 

Ag6.3 



107 •97 



Chlorine , *.. 

0-0119 

35-35 

CI 3 ., 

Cl,o. 

Oxygen. 

0-0041 

15-96 

O 2.6 

07.g. 


In many of these experiments, the ratio only of chlorine evolved to 
oxygen absorbed was determined. 
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Atoms of 


Oxygen Chlorine 

absorbed. evolved. 


1 . 1 0-70 

II. I 1‘26 

III . 1 112 

IV . I 1-26 


I ascribe the discrepancy between these various results to the 
difficulty of working with such very small quantities of the darkened 
substance. In the experiment given above, out of 51 grams of silver 
chloride taken, the weight of the oxychloride produced was 0*09 gram. 
I believe, however, that there is another cause which affects the 
results. If darkened silver chloride be allowed to stand in the dark 
for some time, it will be noticed that it very slowly loses its coloui*, 
and becomes white. In order to find what caused this effect, an 
experiment was arranged with the apparatus used in Series B. The 
chloride was darkened as much as possible, and the absorption of 
oxygen was observed. Keduced to normal temperature and pressure, 
this was found to be 2*5 c.c. It was then allowed to stand in a dark 
room for two months, at the end of which time it had become nearly 
white, and a further absorption of oxygen was noticed of 0*2G c.c. 
It is impossible that the silver chloride could have been re-l'ormed, 
since some of its chlorine had escaped. It seems likely that a higher 
oxychloride than the black one may be formed when the latter is 
kept in contact with oxygen. In connection with this point, it may 
be mentioned that ic has been observed by Hunt and others that 
when black silver chloj'ide is exposed to red light, it is bleached, a 
result which has been confirmed by Captain Abney, in working with 
collodion plates. It is possible that red light favours the production 
of this white substance. I am making experiments at the present 
time with the view of examining this change. 

While the experiments described above were in progress, a paper 
was published by Dr. Kichardson (this Journal, 1891, 69 , 536), in 
which the compound produced by the action of light on silver chloride 
was stated not to be an oxychloride, because no water had been ob¬ 
tained when the darkened chloride was heated in hydrogen. I repeated 
these experiments with the greatest care, and in each ease found that 
water was produced. In three experiments, the oxygen in the 
darkened silver chloride had been determined by one of the other 
methods, and these determinations agreed with those made by 
Richardson’s method within 2 per cent. It is possible that the 
difference in our results is caused by Richardson having used sulph¬ 
uric acid to dry the hydrogen. 
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It was thougtt desirable to make some qualitative experiments, 
with the view of confirming the existence of combined oxygen in the 
darkened compound. Captain Abney has already shown that dry- 
silver chloride does not darken in a vacuum, unless, he says, mercury 
or some other absorbent of chlorine, is present. In repeating his 
experiment, and performing those which follow, I used very carefully 
purified silver chloride. The ammoniacal solutions of the chloride, 
obtained in the quantitative determinations of silver, were treated in 
dim gas light, with very dilute nitric acid. The p]*ecipitated silver 
chloride was boiled repeatedly with distilled water, transferred to a 
beaker, previously heated nearly to redness to destroy any dust 
particles, and heated in an air-bath for several hours. It was then 
ground in an agate mortar, and with a spatula transferred to a tube, 
previously heated to redness, containing phosphorus pentoxide at one 
end and a drop of mercury in a bulb in the middle. It was then 
exhausted as completely as possible. After drying for three days, it 
was exposed to sunliglit, and the silver chloride remained perfectly 
white for the six months during w^hioh the exposure was made. 

A similar tube was made containing the silver chloride in pure 
carbon dioxide. The gas had been dried only by sulphuric acid. A 
slisrht change in colour occurred when exposed to light, and this was 
reversed in darkness. The small quantity of water present was 
pT’obably decomposed, the action being reversibhi. 

It was then thouglit advisable to see if silver chloride was 
darkened in dried oxygen. A tube was filled with oxygen, having 
phosphorus pentoxide at one end, and j)ure silver chloride at the 
other. This was exposed to bright sunliglit, and not the slightest 
change in colour could be detected. 

In the early stages of the research, some experiments were under¬ 
taken by some of my students and myself, with the object of ascer¬ 
taining if silver chloride darkened in liquids which contained no 
oxygen. Sealed up in purified dried benzene, with only the vapour 
above the liquid, it darkened rapidly. The dark substance was black, 
with no tinge of blue. It seemed possible that it was not the 
ordinary product of the action. On testing, it was found to be 
metallic silver, being entirely soluble in dilute nitric acid. This was 
no doubt a simple case of reduction of the chloride to metal. Carbon 
tetrachloride was next selected, as a liquid which does not contain 
oxygen, neither is it capable of acting as a reducing agent. A speci¬ 
men was purified by fractional distillation, and allowed to stand over 
phosphorus pentoxide for a week. It was then introduced into a 
tube containing dried silver chloride. The liquid was then boiled, 
and the tube sealed. On exposure to light, the chloride darkened 
immediately. On testing the darkened product, it was found to 
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metallic silver, produced by the presence of unsuspected traces of 
alcohol in the tetrachloride. I then attempted to prepare pure carbon 
tetrachloride by the action of chlorine on carbon bisulphide. After 
washing with water, the product was distilled from metallic mercury, 
to free it from clilorine. Silver chloride darkened slowly under this 
also. The residue was soluble in nitric acid, and the solution gave a 
white precipitate with barium nitrate, showing that silver sulphide 
had been produced. Some carbon tetrachloride was obtained from 
Kahlbaum, of Berlin, and was found to contain no free chlorine. It 
was dried by allowing it to stand over phosphorus pent oxide for a 
week. On sealing up this with silver chloride, air being excluded, 
it gave not the slightest darkening in bright sunlight. It was allowed 
to stand for three months in a south window, and no change in 
colour was ever observed. One such tube, after remaining unaltered 
for a month, began one morning to show a change in colour. The 
top layer of tlic silver chloride became covered with a violet film. 
On careful examination, a minute crack was observed at the point 
where the tube had been sealed. The tube was opened. No inrusli 
of air took place, showing that the space above the liquid was already 
full of air. On leaving the tube for an hour in sunlight, the silver 
chloride darkened as completely as if it had been freely exposed to 
air. Several tubes have been made with the same result, thus 
establishing the fact that under pure carbon tetrachloride, silver 
chloride does not darken. 

A very convincing proof of the existence of an oxychloride was 
obtained in an unexpected manner. An attempt was made to 
separate the darkened compound by dissolving away the unaltered 
chloride in a strong solution of potassium chloride. It was found 
that all the substance was dissolved, and, on dilution with water, 
pure silver chloride was precipitated. If the dark substance was 
really an oxychloride, some action must have taken place which 
would liberate alkali. Some of the solution was diluted with a large 
quantity of water, filtered fiom the precipitated silver chloride, and 
tested with a solution of phciiolpthale’in. A distinct pink colour was 
observed. In a similar experiment, using the utmost precautions to 
avoid error, neutral litmus solution was turned distinctly blue. 

General Conclusions, 

The dark substance produced by the action of light on silver 
chloride is an oxychloride. 

The formula of the oxychloride is probably AgzClO. 

When the darkened substance is kept in the dark, a fresh absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen takes place, probably due to the formation of a white 
oxychloride. 
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LXV .—Fermentation of Arahinose with the Bacillus efcliaceticus. 

By Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.S., and John MacGregor, 

M.A. (Bdin.J, Forster Scholar in University College, Dundee. 

It lias been previously shown by one of ns that pure growths of this 
organism cause the fermentation of a number of cai'bohydrates, of 
mannitol and glycerol, as well as of calcium glycerate, and a detailed 
description of the products obtained from the three last-mentioned 
bodies, as well as from dextrose, has been given (JVoc. lion. Soc., 46 , 
345; J. Chem. Soc., Trans., 1891, 59 , 81 and 9G ; 1892, 61 , 432). In 
each case the products obtained coiisistc^d chielly of ethyl alcohol and 
acetic acid, togethei* with traces of succinic acid and variable projior- 
tions of formic acid. 

The substances thus fermented by this organism all possess cither 
a three- or six-carbon molecule, indeed we have Jiithcrto failed to 
ferment either glycol or erythrol, and hence it was of parti(;ular 
interest to ascertain the nature of the fermentation products re¬ 
sulting from the decomposition of the tivc-carbon molecule of 
arahinose. 

The specimen of arahinose which we have used in this investigation 
was obtained from Dr. Schiichardt, and we Jiave determined its purity 
by means of the following tests :— 

The specific rotation of a 10 per cent, solution, after standing 
24 hours, was [aju = 104^. The melting point was found to be 
152—153°. Scheibler (Ber., 1 , 108) gives the melting point as IGO'. 
Our specimen was accordingly recrystallised from alcohol to see if 
this discrepancy was caused by any impurity. The crystals thus 
obtained were small, colourless prisms radiating from centres. The 
melting point was still 152—Ih:!"". A 4 per cent, solution of this 
recrystallised arahinose gave at first [a]j> = 118’3°, but after standing 
until the rotation was constant [^]d = IGG'; temperature 18‘\ 
Parkus and Tollens {Ber., 23 , Ref. 401) have obtained a much 
greater range for namely, from loG G"' to 104*5°. Bauer {Ber., 
22 , 835) gives the range of [aju troni IIG‘7'' to 104*4°. 

The pheny Ihydrazine compound prepared with our specimen melted 
at 156—157°; Kiliani {Ber., 20 , 339) gives 158°. 

Giinther and Tollens {Ber., 23, 1751) have described a method for 
the quantitative estimation of arahinose by distillation with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and titration of the furfural so obtained with phenyl- 
hydrazine. The yield of furfural is said to be about 50 per cent, of 
the weight of the arahinose. Our specimen, when examined by this 
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method, pave 49*83 per cent, of its weight of furfural; thus, 0*1967 
gram arabiiiose yielded 0*09801 gram furfural = 49*83 per cent. 

First Series of Fermentations, 

In the first instance, the arahinose was fermented in flasks plugged 
MMth cotton wool, thus admitting of the free diiTusion of air into 
them. The fermentation was carried out in duplicate, each of the 
flasks being charged with the following materials :— 


Arabinose . 10 grams 

Peptone. 1 „ I diluted to 1000 c.c. 

Carbonate of lime. 10 „ [ with distilled water. 

Salt solution. 100 c.c. J 


It is needless to say that all the necessary precautions of sf erllisation, 
&c., as described in previous communications, were observed. Bach 
flask was inoculated with a pure growth of the B. ethacetlcus^ taken 
from a fermenting solution of mannitol, and was then placed in an 
incubator maintained at 38". The liquids were in a state of fer- 
mentation on the fourth day, and continued visibly disengaging gas 
over a period of one month. 

At the conclusion of the fermentation, the contents of the two 
flasks were submitted to chemical examination in the manner 
described in former communications. 

The alcoholic liquid obtained by distilling the fermented contents 
of the flask was oxidised with potassium dichromate and sulphuric 
acid, and the volatile acids thus produced were converted into barium 
salts, of which there were obtained from 

Flask No. 1. 3*423 grams of Flask No. 2. 3*130 grams of 

barium salt, yielding 91*10 barium salt, yielding 91*06 

per cent. BaS 04 ,correspond- per cent. 13aS04, correspond¬ 
ing to 1*235 gram ethyl ing to 1*129 gram ethyl alco- 

alcohol. hoi. 

From the above determina-tions, it will be seen that the percentage 
of BaSOi yielded by these barium salts was slightly, but distinctly, 
lower than that yielded by pure barium acetate, which gives 91*37 per 
cent. BaS 04 . This points to the presence of a very small quantity 
of some alcohol higher than ethylic, which is also substantiated by 
the subsequent fermentations. 

Volatile Acids .—After distilling off the alcohols as above, the vola¬ 
tile acids were liberated by the addition of the calculated quantity of 
hydrochloric acid, and the distillates collected in three distinct 
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fractions, each of which was separately converted into barium salts, 
thus:— 


Flask, 1. 

Fraction I ^ave 3*0965 grams 
barium salt, yielding—- 

(1) 90*76 per cent. BaS 04 . 

(2) 90-72 „ 

Fraction II gave 2*0665 grams 
barium salt, yielding— 

(1) 91'08 per cent. BaS 04 . 

(2) 90*87 „ 

Fraction III gave 0*2895 gram 
barium salt, yielding— 

90*72 per cent. BaS 04 . 


Flash, No. 2. 

Fraction I gave 2*8370 grams 
barium salt, yielding-— 

(1) 90*63 per cent. BaS 04 . 

(2) 90*89 „ 

Fraction II gave 2*5530 grams 
barium salt, yielding— 

(1) 91*14 per cent. BaS 04 . 

(2) 91*18 „ 

Fraction III gave 0*492 gram 
barium salt, yielding— 

90*57 per cent. BaS 04 . 


In all cases the percentage of BaS 04 distinctly lower than that 
r€>quired by barium acetate (91*37 per cent. BaS 04 ), pointing to the 
presence of an acid of higher molecular weight. The quantity of 
this acid must, however, be so slight, that, for practical purposes, it 
may be neglected, and the whole of these barium salts calculated as 
acetic acid, of which there are then in No. 1 2*566 grams, and in 
No. 2 2*768 grams. 

The ratio between the alcohol and acetic acid in these fermenta¬ 
tions is:— 

No. 1. No. 2. 

CzHcO : C2H4O2 C^R ,0 : C2H4O2 

1 : 2*08 1 : 2*45 


and inasmuch as all the errors of experiment tend in the direction of 
finding too little alcohol, it is probable that the lower of the above 
proportions is the more accurate. This corresponds closely with 
that of 2 niols. of alcohol to 3 of acetic acid— 

2 C 2 HeO : 3C2H4O2 = 1-96 

2 (46) 3 (60) 

After removal of the volatile acids, there was, as usual in these 
fermentations, a small quantity of brown insoluble matter left, which^ 
on drying at 100°, amounted to 

No. 1.. .. 0*1935 gram. No. 2.... 0*1660 gram. 

Subsequently, by extraction with ether, there was obtained 

from No. 1. Determination lost. 

„ No. 2.. 0*089 gram of succinic acid. 

3 F 


VOL. LXI. 
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From the residues, after extraction -vvith ether, nothing hut a small 
quantity of gummy matter soluble in alcohol could be obtained. 

Fermentation of Arahinose in a Closed Space : Determination of Oaseons 

Products, 

We now proceeded to investigate the fermentation when conducted 
under circumstances permitting of the collection of the gaseous 
products. The solutions of arabinose were placed in bottles, each 
provided with a delivery tube dipping into a mercury bath over 
which the gases were collected. The arrangement of the experiment 
was precisely similar to that already described by one of us (Trans., 
1891, 59 , 260), 

The fermentation was carried on in duplicate, thus :— 

No. 1 bottle. 

Arabinose. 8 gramsmade up 

Peptone. 0 4 „ 1 to 400 c.c. 

CaCOa. 4*0 „ I with distilled 

Salts solution .. 40 c.c. J water. 

The evolution of gas took place as follows :— 


No. 2 bottle. 

Ditto. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Days after 
inoculation. 

Total volume of gas 
collected (corr. to 0° 0. 
and 760 mm.). 

Days after 
inoculation. 

Total volume of gas 
collected (corr. to 0° C. 
and 760 mm.). 

5 

7-3 

5 

6.9 

6 

9 0 

6 

8*8 

9 

197-9 

9 

179*8 



10 

270 -8 

11 

419 -3 

13 

351*3 

13 

497-0 

16 

441 *4 

15 

567-6 

20 

496*7 

20 

681 -7 

38 

561 *2 

38 

787-5 

66 

583*9 

66 

809*5 




The evolution of gas is most conveniently studied by reference to 
the diagram (next page), in which the orjdinates repi’esent tj^e volumes of 
gas in c.c. and the abscissas the days after inoculation of the arabinose 
solutions. ^ 

Samples of the gas evolved were from time to time submitted to 
an alysis, with the following results;— 
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Oases evolved from Fermentation of Arabiuose. 

No. 1. 
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Thus, not only was tliere a very considerable difference in the 
volumes of gas given off in the two fermentations, but in composi¬ 
tion also there was a marked difference, the gas in No. 1 being richer 
in carbonic anhydride and poorer in hydrogen than that from No. 2. 
This difference finds its explanation in the nature of the other pro¬ 
ducts, and will be refeiTed to again. 

Prom the above volumes and composition it can be calculated that 
there were obtained from 


^ , r 292-8 c.c. of hydrogen. 0*0262 gram. 

1516*7 ,, carbonic anhydride.. .. 1*0185 „ 

No 2 I ^ ^•^* hydrogen. 0*0223 gram. 

1334*7 ,, carbonic anhydride.. .. 0*6598 „ 


Treating the fermented liquids in the same manner as previously 
described (see p. 738), there were obtained by oxidation of the 
alcoholic portion from 

No. 1. 1*486 gram of barium No. 2. 1*248 gram of barium 
salt, yielding 90‘38 per cent. salt, yielding 90*47 per cent. 

BaS 04 , and corresponding BaSOi, a^nd corresponding to 

to 0 6361 gram of ethyl 0*450 gram of ethyl alcohol, 

alcohol. 

Of volatile acids, there were obtained from 

No. 1. 1*5645 gram of barium salt, yielding 92*68 per cent. BaS 04 , 
and corresponding to 

{ 0*1818 gram of barium formate = 0*0737 gram of formic acid. 

1*3827 „ „ acetate = 0*6507 „ acetic acid. 

No. 2. 1*4025 gram of barium salt, yielding 93*32 per cent. BaS 04 , 
and corresponding to 

{ 0*2426 gram of barium formate = 0*0983 gram of formic acid. 

1*1599 „ „ acetate = 0*5458 „ acetic acid. 

These results again show that formic acid is produced in the 
<;losed fermentations, even when it is entirely absent in the open ones 
induced by the same organism. They show also that the ethyl 
alcohol produced in the fermentation of the arabinose is mixed with 
a very small quantity of a higher alcohol, just as was the case in the 
open fermentation, and doubtless there is also a small quantity of a 
higher volatile acid, but the presence of this is masked by the formic 
-acid, whilst its presence in the open fermentations was manifested, 
•owing to its being only mixed with acetic acid. 

In addition to the products referred to above, as well as a trace of 
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succinic acid, there is, also, another unidentified acid formed. We 
have obtained evidence of its presence by determining the total 
quantity of carbonate of lime dissolved in the fermentation, and find 
this to be in 

Gram* Gram. 

No. 1 . 1025 No. 2. 0-948 

Corresponding to CO 2 . 0*4510 Corresponding to CO 2 . 0‘4149 

These quantities of calcium carbonate have been dissolved, of 
course, by the acids formed, of which we have determined the amount 
of the formic and acetic as above. Now the carbonic anhydride cor¬ 
responding to the formic and acetic acids fonnd amounts to 

No. 1.... 0*2739 gram CO 2 No. 2.... 0*2471 gram COa, 

thus leaving carbonic anhydride due to the decomposition of calcium 
carbonate by the unknown acid in 

No. 1.... 0*1771 gram CO 2 No. 2.... 0*1678 gram CO 2 . 

On subtracting the whole of the carbonic anhydride, due to decom¬ 
position of the calcium carbonate, from the total carbonic anhydride 
found by gas analysis, there is a balance of 

No. 1.... 0*5675 gram CO 2 No. 2. •.. 0*2449 gram CO 2 , 

and this is the only discrepant result obtained in the two fermenta¬ 
tions. This residual CO 2 in No. 1 is almost the exact amount 
required to yield formic acid with the hydrogen found (0*0263 X 22 
= 0*5786 gram), whilst the residual CO 2 in No. 2 is much too little 
for this purpose, for 0*0223 x 22 = 0*4906 instead of 0*2437 gram. 
It would appear probable, therefore, that this deficiency of CO 2 must 
have remained dissolved as bicarbonate in the fermented liquid, and 
thus escaped measuromeut, for it will bo seen on reference to the gas 
analyses (p. 741) that the gas evolved in Fermentation No. 2 had a 
strikingly lower percentage of CO 2 than that from No. 1. 

Assuming, therefore, that we are justified in calculating the hydro¬ 
gen with this residual carbonic anhydride into formic acid, we may 
tabulate the products of these fermentations thus:— 


Ethyl alcohol found. 

No. 1. 
Gram. 

0*5361 

No. 2. 
Gram. 

0*450 

Acetic acid found.... 

0-6507 

0-5458 

Formic acid found. 

0-0737 

0-0983 

Total CO 2 fonnd by gas analysis .. 

1-0185 

0-6598 

Total CO 2 from decomposition of 
CaCOs by acids formed. 

0-4510 

0-4149 
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CO 2 due to decomposition of CaCOa 

No. 1. 

Gmm. 

No. 2. 
Gram. 

by acetic and formic acids. 

COz due to decomposition of CaCOa 

0-2739 

0-2471 

by unidentified acid. 

0-1771 

0-1678 

Residual CO 2 due to fermentation,. 

0-5675 ■ 

0-2449 

Hydrogen found by gas analysis... 

0-0263 

0-0223 

Total formic acid by calculation. .. 

0-6786 

0-6112 


With the excej)tioii of the residual carbonic anhydride in No. 2, all 
these products are present in almost identical proportions in the two 
fermentations; thus, the relationship between them is well exhibited 
by comparing their amounts with the quantity of hydrogen found, 
taken as unity— 


No. 1 
No. 2 


H : CJIfiO : C.H 4 O 0 : CHoOo 


COo equiTalent of 
unidentified acid. 


1 J 20-4 : 24-7 : 25*8 : 67 

1 : 20*2 : 24*5 : 27*4 : 7*5 


On dividing these relative weights by tlie molecular weights, we 
obtain the following molecular relationships:— 

No. 1. No. 2. 


C^HcO. 0*44 0*44 

C 2 H 4 O 2 . 0*41 0*41 

CH 2 O 2 . 0*56 0*60 

CO 2 equivalent of unidentified 
acid. 015 0*17 


which figures again closely approximate to the following integral 
molecular values:— 


One molecule COz equiva¬ 
lent to unidentified acid 


liva- I 
id.. J 


+ 3CzHeO + SCzH^Oz + 4CHzOz. 


The quantity of material at our disposal was altogether insuflficient 
to permit of oui- investigating the nature of the unidentified acid in 
question. 

The principal conclusions at which we have arrived in this in¬ 
vestigation are the following:— 

1. Arabinose is fermentable with the Bacillus ethaceticus.. 

2 . The products are essentially similar to those obtained in the 
fermentation of other carbohydrates and polyhydric alcohols by this 
organism, and consist of ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, carbonic anhydr¬ 
ide, and hydrogen, together with a trace of succinic acid, whilst, if 
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the fermentation is carried on in a closed space, a considerable 
quantity of formic acid is also produced. 

3. The carbonic anhydride and hydrogen are evolved in propor¬ 
tions closely corresponding to that in which they are present in formic 
acid, namely, equal volumes or molecules. 

4. In addition to the above products, we have, as in fermenta¬ 
tions of other carbohydrates with this bacillus, also obtained evidence 
of the presence amongst the products of another acid, the nature of 
which we have not yet been able to determine. 

5. The products of the decomposition of the arabinose are ap¬ 
proximately formed in the following molecular proportions:— 
3 C 2 H 4 O 2 : 3 C 2 H 6 O : 4 CH 2 O 2 : CO 2 equivalent of unidentified acid, in 
which the whole of the evolved carbonic anhydride and hydrogen is 
represented, as formic acid. 

6. In the fermentations conducted in flasks closed with cotton 
wool only, the alcohol and acetic acid were found in the proportion 
2C2H8O : 3C2H4O2. 

Thus, in the fermentation of arabinose by this micro-organism, the 
proportion of acetic acid to alcohol is greater than in that of dextrose, 
and still greater than in that of mannitol and glycerol, but less than 
in that of glyceric acid. 


LXVI .—The Atomic Weight of Palladium, 

By Gr. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D., and Thornton Lame, 3851 Exhibition 

Scholar, Owens College. 

The atomic weight of palladium was first determined by Berzelius 
(Ann. Ghim. Phys,^ 8, 177) in the year 1813 by a synthesis of the 
sulphide and by the reduction of the chloride by means of mercury. 
The values obtained from these experiments were 711 and 704 respec¬ 
tively (oxygen = 100). Fifteen years later (ihid,^ 13, 454), having 
recognised that these numbers could not be regarded as very accurate, 
he repeated the determination, using potassium palladious chloride. 
He found this difficult to prepare in the anhydrous condition without 
running the risk of decomposing the salt, but, notwithstanding this, 
he estimated after reduction in hydrogen— 

a. The amount of palladium in a given quantity of the salt. 

5. The amount of potassium chloride washed out from the residual 
palladium. 

c. The chlorine given off when the salt is strongly heated. 
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His niunbers, as deduced from fcbese experiments and recalculated 
by Clarke {Constants of Nature^ v, 257), are:— 

From percentage of metal. 106*612 

„ KCl. 104*674 

,, chlorine. 110*796 

Berzelius himself accepted the first of these values as representing 
the atomic weight of palladium. 

In 1847, Quintus Icilius published a dissertation in which he refers 
to some experiments done by himself, which led him to take 111*879 
as the atomic weight of palladium. 

At the time we commenced our investigation, these were the only 
estimations which had been made, though, while our work was in 
progress, a paper was published by Keiser {Amer, Chem, Journ.^ 11, 
398), from which it appeared that he had used in his determinations 
palladammoninm chloride, Pd(NH 3 Cl) 2 , a salt which our preliminary 
investigation had already led us to adopt as apparently well adapted 
for the purpose. It does not, however, appear from Keiser’s 
paper that any special precautions were taken to ensure the purity of 
the palladium used; moreover, the details given with regard to the 
preparation of the salt and its analysis are too meagre to enable us to 
draw conclusions as to the cause of the difference between his results 
and those we have obtained. 

The value assigned as the result of these experiments, namely, 
106*36, is almost identical with that of Berzelius already quoted. 

In view of the importance of a redetermination of the atomic 
weights of the platinum metals and of the interest which attaches to 
the work done during the last few years by Seubert and others, we 
decided to continue our investigation, especially as, from a communi¬ 
cation kindly made to us by Professor Seubert, it appeared that he 
had no in mediate intention of entering upon a re determination of 
this atomic weight. 


Preparation of Palladium, 

The raw material for the preparation was obtained from the 
Sheffield Smelting Company, and consisted of residues rich in palla¬ 
dium which had been accumulated by them for some time. It was 
found to contain about 95 per cent, of palladium associated with 
small quantities of other platinum metals, chiefly platinum, and also 
copper and iron. 

The material was first extracted with hydrochloric acid, and when 
nothing more passed into solution, the residue was separated by 
filtration, washed, and dissolved in aqua regia. The small quantity 
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of insoluble matter was then removed, and the solution boiled down 
several times with hydrochloric acid until the nitric acid was entirely 
expelled. The palladious chloride thus obtained was precipitated 
by means of mercuric cyanide, the precipitate washed thoroughly 
(a very slow process, owing to its gelatinous character), and ignited. 
The metal left on ignition was redissolved in hydrochloric acid with 
the addition of some nitric acid as before, and then thrown down by 
means of potassium chloride prepared by Stas^ method ; the potassium 
palladious chloride thus obtained being reduced in hydrogen and 
washed till free from potassium chloride. This treatment w^as 
repeated several times. 

The metal finally obtained was practically unacted upon by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It was again dissolved, the excess of acid expelled, 
and ammonia added until the precipitate at first thrown down was 
redissolved, a slight residue wliich remained being rejected. Gaseous 
hydrogen chloride was then passed into the clear solution after it 
had been sufficiently diluted to prevent the precipitation of am¬ 
monium chloride, and the yellow palladammonium chloride pre¬ 
cipitate collected in several fractions. The earlier and later fractions 
were rejected, the palladium used in the investigation being obtained 
from the intermediate portions by reduction in hydrogen. 

Examination of Salts of Palladium, 

The salts investigated were those which seemed likely to be 
suitable for our purpose, namely :— 

a. Palladious cyanide. 

fe. Palladammonium cyanide. 

c. Potassium palladious chloride. 

d, Palladammonium chloride. 

Palladious Cyanide. —It was found that on heating a small quantity 
of this salt in the apparatus already described by one of us (Chem, 
NewSy 64 , 302), and gradually raising the temperature, no cyanogen 
was evolved, and the weight remained constant at 220°. An analysis 
showed, however, that a small quantity of water still remained 
attached to the salt, and when it was sought to get rid of this by 
heating to a still higher temperature, decomposition ensued, accom¬ 
panied by the formation of paracyanogen. The cyanide is, therefore, 
not adapted for the determination of an atomic weight. 

Palladammonium Cyanide, —This was prepared by passing pure 
hydrogen cyanide into an ammoniacal solution of palladious chloride 
and recrystallising the salt which separated out. It was obtained in 
splendid crystals, and appeared to be a most promising substance. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining it perfectly anhydrous. 
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but this was overcome. Even below 100°, the salt begins to give off 
ammonia, and it was thought that a determination might be made 
(a) of the ammonia, (b) of the palladious cyanide then remaining, 
(c) of the palladium ultimately left by the ignition of the palladious 
cyanide. It was found, however, that there was no sharp line of 
demarcation in the decomposition, so that, in view of the advantages 
presented by the corresponding chlorine derivative, the latter seemed 
preferable, more especially as at that time we were under the im¬ 
pression that it would be possible to separately determine the chlorine 
and the palladium, if not also the ammonia in it. Some determina¬ 
tions which w'ere made with this cyanide, however, rendered it 
probable that the atomic weight did not exceed 106. 

Potassium Palladious Chloride .—The difficulty of obtaining this salt 
in an anhydrous condition, originally pointed out by Berzelius, con¬ 
stitutes a real objection to its use for an atomic weight determination. 
This objection, however, entirely disappears if, instead of taking 
the relation between the salt and its constituents as he did, we ascer¬ 
tain the ratio which the constituents potassium chloride and palladium 
bear to each other. This ratio is manifestly independent of the 
presence of moisture in the salt. 

A quantity of the double salt was therefore prepared by precipitat¬ 
ing a concentrated solution of palladious chloride by means of potas¬ 
sium chloride, avoiding the presence of oxidising agents. The crystals 
were carefully separated from the mother liquor, several times washed 
wdth small quantities of water, and dried at the ordinary temperature 
under reduced pressure. 

The salt was then heated in a stream of pure, dry hydrogen at as 
low a temperature as possible until complete reduction had taken 


place. 

Tablk I. 

Denomination of Atomic weight of 

sample. KCl found. Pd found. Pd, H = 1. 

KI . 1-49767 1-05627 104*945 

KII. 0-90484 0*68738 104*820 


In consequence of the difficulty of preparing the pure salt in suffi¬ 
ciently large quantity, and the errors incidental to its analysis, we at 
the time saw^ no hope of achieving results at all comparable in point 
of accuracy with those attainable from palladammonium chloride. 
With a larger amount of pure material, such as we at present have, 
and the experience gained from the determinations made, we believe, 
however, that a good result may yet be arrived at by this method, and 
shall take some future opportunity of continuing the investigation 
along these lines. We have every reason to consider the values de¬ 
duced from the experiments quoted to be too low. 
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Palladammoninm Chloride. 

This salt can be obtained in a very pare condition, as already de¬ 
scribed in the preparation of palladium, and when the earlier and 
later portions are rejected several fractions can be obtained which 
show no appreciable variation in character or composition. It sepa¬ 
rates out in exceedingly minute, pale-yellow crystals, and, after de¬ 
canting the mother liquor, the product is washed repeatedly by aid 
of the filter-pump. It is practically insoluble in water or dilute acids 
and can be readily dried under diminished pressure at the ordinary 
temperature. It possesses the further advantage of not being hygro¬ 
scopic, and on several occasions portions of a gram or more having 
been exposed to air increased in weight two or three tenths of a 
milligram during the first hour, and after that showed little or no 
further variation. 


Determination of Chlorine. 

Method of Analysis .—From 1*5 to 3 grams of the salt were weighed 
out in a porcelain boat and reduced by heating in a stream of hydro¬ 
gen. The hydrogen was prepared from pure zinc and sulphuric acid, 
and passed successively through alkaline permanganate of potash, 
nitrate of silver, and potash, and then over a layer of glass wool. 
The combustion tube used was about 6 feet in length, two-thirds of it 
projecting outside the furnace, so that the greater part of the ammo¬ 
nium chloride formed in the decomposition might condense in this 
part. Ammonium chloride was prevented from depositing on the fore 
part of the tube by heating this first, and also by carefully regulating 
the supply of hydrogen. Notwithstanding all possible precautions, 
however, it was not found possible to condense the whole of the 
ammonium chloride in the tube. 

The ammonium chloride w^ashed out of the tube, and that which 
was carried over into the wash bottles succeeding it, was precipitated 
by the addition of silver nitrate, using all the precautions adopted by 
Stas. In some of the experiments the silver chloi*ide was determined 
gravimetrically. The following table gives the results obtained:— 


Tablk II. 

Atomic weight of Pd. 

Do nomination of Pd(NIl 3 Cl)o AgCl f -"- 

sample. taken. ‘ found. O =1. H = 1. 

BII . 1-24276 1-G82249 6-6771 1U6-666 

RIl . 1-08722 1-468448 6-7065 107-036 

RV . 1-47666 2-000164 6 6685 106-430 

RVI. 1-34887 1-837957 65900 105177 

R VII. 1-74569 2-362320 6-6812 106 368 

Mean-= 66646 106-368 
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In the calculation of these values (the weighings having been cor-^ 
rected), the atomic weights used were— 

Ag = 107*66 
Cl = 35*37 
N = 14*01 

H = 1*00 

The most cursory examination of these numbers shows that the 
variations are much greater than can be accounted for by the 
ordinary errors of experiment, nor are they attributable in any con¬ 
siderable degree to differences in the composition of the salt employed 
in the determinations. We found as a matter of fact that various 
causes were at woi*k which interfered with the accuracy of the 
results. 

In the first place, though wo interposed several wash bottles, 
columns of moistened glass wool, or even collected and washed the 
hydrogen used in the reduction, small quantities of ammonium 
chloride were carried forward and lost, and this even when the 
hydrogen used for the reduction was passed very slowly. Secondly, 
there is little doubt that secondary decompositions occur during 
the process of reduction, and the combustion tubing used for the 
process was acted upon at the moderate temperatures employed 
to a greater extent than seemed likely to arise from the corrosive 
action of ammonium chloride. Amongst others, Seubert seems to 
have found the same difficulties in the determination of chlorine in 
such decompositions, and thought the differences might be due f/O 
the india-rubber cork which he used, taking up hydrochloric acid. 
A remarkable passage occurs in the paper already referred to, in 
which Berzelius describes his experiments on palladium salts ; we 
quote it, not only because it bears directly on this question, but also 
since it is particularly suggestive in view of recent investigations. 
Speaking of the palladammonium chloride which he had prepared, he 
describes it as a substance “ welcher bei trockner Destination zuerst 
ein wenig freies Ammoniak, dann Salzsaiire, Stick gas und endlich 
Salmiak giebt, wiihrend reines metallisches Palladium zur Halfte 
seines Gewichts zuriickbleibt. Dieses Salz ist dem Mercurius prceci- 
pitatus alhus der Pharmaceuten analog, und besteht aus einem Atom 
Palladium chloriir und einem Doppelatome Ammoniak. 

“ Die Entstehung desselben griindet sich darauf, dass das Chlor 
des Chlortlrs mit dem Ammoniak bildet: Chlorammonium, Stickgas 
und Salzsaiire.” 

As they stand, the results in Table II point to a value higher than 
lOG as the atomic weight of palladium, and so far are in agreement 
with the number obtained by Berzelius, but, as we shall see later, the 
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value obtained from the palladium contained in the salt in experi¬ 
ments carried out with extreme care falls about one unit lower. 

We have tried the distillation of the salt with pure caustic soda, so 
as to determine the ammonia given off and the chlorine remaining in 
the residue, but the reaction is incomplete, and neither this nor any of 
the other methods which we have thus far attempted have enabled us 
to check the results obtained in the experiments quoted above. 
Although the numbers found are sufficiently near to indicate that the 
salt has the composition which has been assigned to it, there can be 
no doubt of the desirability of an independent determination which 
shall afford more complete proof of its constancy of composition than 
is given in the succeeding experiments. 

Determination of Palladium, 

The tube in which the reduction had been performed was allowed 
to cool down to considerably below a red heat, and the hydrogen was 
then displaced by air. The boat now containing the palladium was 
withdrawn and introduced into a porcelain tube, which was first ex¬ 
hausted and then exposed to a red heat in a charcoal furnace. Any 
gases evolved were drawn off by means of a Sprengel pump, the heat¬ 
ing being continued for about two hours, at the end of which time no 
more gas appeared. 

In order to avoid the possibility of alteration in the boat itself, it 
was wrapped in platinum foil, and in no case was the boat found to 
undergo loss of weight. Indeed, a boat which had been used for a 
number of determinations was not found to vary more than milli¬ 
gram. The palladium sintered together, forming a coherent mass 
resembling silver in appearance, although a little more dull. More 
than 20 determinations were made in this way in five series, two of 
which were with imperfectly purified material. The results of the 
whole of the determinations in the last three series, except those 
made with the earlier and later fractions, are given in the succeed¬ 
ing tables. Series A and B were preparations from palladium 
obtained by a method different from that used in Series C. 

Table III. 

Series A. 

Denomination of Weight of Weight of Percentage Atomic weight, 
fraction. Pd(NH 3 Cl) 2 . Pd. of Pd. H = 1. 

D II. 1-890597 0-947995 60*1426 105*353 

Dill. 1-874175 0-940271 501698 105*468 

Pd(NH3Cl)2 : Pd :: 3*764772 : 1*888266 

Pd ; 0 :: 6*60463 ; 1*000000 

Pd : H :: 105*410 : 1*000000 
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Series B. 


Denomination of Weif^lit of 

fraction. Pd(Nif 3 Cl) 2 . 

Weip;lit of 

Pd. 

Percentage 
of Pd. 

Atomic weight, 
H = ]. 

Ell . 

. l-;'^07076 

0-654687 

50-0878 

105-123 

E III. 

. r340045 

0673207 

50-2376 

105-754 

E IV . 

. 1-905536 

0-955950 

50-1671 

105-359 

EV . 

. 1-685582 

0-846472 

50-2184 

105-672 


Pcl(NH,Cl), : Pd 6 238239 : 3-130316 


Pd : 0 

:: 6-6108 : 1-000000 


Pd : H 

:: 105-508 

; 1-000000 



Series C. 



Denomination of Weif'lit of 

fraction. Pcl(NH 3 Cl) 2 . 

Weight of 

Pd. 

Percentage 
of Pd. 

Atomic weight, 
H = 1. 

Eli . 

. 1-691028 

0-849120 

50-2132 

105-661 

F III . 

. 2-112530 

1-059690 

50-1621 

105-435 

F IV . 

. 2-110653 

1-057910 

50-1224 

105-267 

FV . 

. 1-969100 

0-988155 

50-1838 

105-523 


Pd(NH:,Cl)j : Pd 

: 7-883311 : 3-9548 

75 


Pd : 0 

: : 6-60767 

: 1-000000 


Pd : H 

:: 105-458 

: 1-000000 


Taking tlie mean of the tliree series, we have :— 

Series A. 105-410 

„ B. 105-508 

„ C. 105-458 

Mean = 105459 

a valae agreeing with Series C, on which we have reason to place ilio 
greatest reliance. 


The Weighings. 

The balance used was by Oertling, and had already been employed 
by one of us in the determination of the atomic weight of zirconium 
and also in other atomic weight determinations made at the Owens 
College. 

The readings were made by means of a telescope, the image of the 
scale being reflected along the line of vision by mirrors. 

The stability and sensibility of thf3 instrument may be judged by 
the fact that in a series of weighings, extending over a fortnight, the 
extreme variation of the zero point did not exceed 0*3 of a division, 
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whilst the displacement produced by the addition of a milligram was 
11*1 divisions, and never varied more than 0*2 of a division. 

We are of opinion that the readings maybe relied upon to 0*25 of a 
division. 

The weights used were an excellent set by Staudinger. They had 
several times been carefully compared, and in the calculations allow¬ 
ance was made for the slight inaccuracies which had been observed 
in them. The boat and palladium were enclosed in a stoppered bottle 
and every precaution was taken to avoid the absorption or condensa¬ 
tion of moisture during the operation of weighing. 

The weighings have also been reduced to vacuo. For this purpose, 
the specific gravities of the substances used were determined, and in 
the case of palladium in the state in which it occurred after reduc¬ 
tion, the specific gravity was found to be 11*12, that of the pallad- 
ammonium chloride being 2*55. 

In conclusion, as the atomic weights of the metals of the platinum 
group have now been all redetermined, it is not inappropriate to 
place them together for the sake of comparison :— 


Ruthenium. 

Rhodium. 

Palladium. 

Silver. 

101-4 

102-7 

105-5 

107-7 

Osmium. 

Iridium. 

Platinum. 

Gold. 

190-3 

192-5 

194-3 

19G-8 


The difFerences between the members of the same vertical series 
are thus :— 

88*9 89*8 88*8 89*1 

We propose to make further attempts to determine the chlorine in 
the palladammonium chloride and to ascertain the relation KCl: Pd in 
potassium palladious chloride. We, however, thought it desirable 
that the results already obtained should be published, and, indeed, 
we regard them as sufficient to establish the atomic weight, at any 
rate, with the degree of accuracy attainable in this group of elements. 
In conclusion, we must acknowledge valuable assistance from Mr. 
T. C. Moore, B.Sc., who carried out most of the preliminary investiga¬ 
tions, but was unable to continue the work. 

The Owens College, 

Majichester. 
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LXVII .—Resolution of Lactic Acid into its Optically Active 
Components, 

By T. PuRDiE, Ph.D., B.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., Professor of Chemistry 
in the United College, University of St. Andrews, and J. Wal¬ 
lace Walker, M.A. 

Van’t Hoff relates, in the introduction to his Chemistry in Space^ 
that the reflections which led him to his theory of the asymmetric 
< 3 arbon atom were suggested by the ideas of Wislicenus on the isomer¬ 
ism of lactic and sarcolactic acids, so that these acids may be said to 
have played a prominent part in the opening up of the new field of 
stereochemistry. It is noteworthy, in view of this fact, that only 
quite recently has experimental evidence been obtained that inactive 
lactic acid is actually composed of two oppositely active acids, as 
tlie theory referred to demands. 

Lewkowitsch (Ber.y 16, 2720) found that a solution of ammonium 
lactate became dextrogyrate under the action of Penicillium glaucum, 
Schardinger (Abstr., 1891, 666) obtained a leevolactic acid by the 
bacterial decomposition of cane sugar, the zinc salt of which crystal¬ 
lised with 2 mols. HjO, like zinc sarcolactate, and showed that a 
mixture of these two salts in equal weights produced ordinary zinc 
lactate, which crystallises with 3 mols. H 2 O. 

While the work described in the present paper was being carried 
out, Linossier (Ber,y 24, 660) published the results of a repetition 
and extension of Lewkowitsch’s experiments on the action of Peni- 
cillium glaucum on lactic acid. Contrary to the experience of Lew- 
kowitseh, he found that ammonium lactate became lesvogyrate by 
the growth of the mould; from the ammonium salt he obtained a 
solution of a Itevogyrate zinc salt, and from this a solution of a 
dextrogyrate acid. 

These investigations, particularly that of Schardinger, prove con¬ 
clusively that lactic acid consists of a dextro-acid, identical with 
sarcolactic acid, and of the lesvogyrate isomeride, obtained as above 
from cane sugar. For the complete verification, however, of Van’t 
Hoff and Le Bel’s theoiy in the case of a common substance like 
lactic acid, it seemed to us desirable that direct analytical evidence 
of the composition of the acid should be supplied, and we therefore 
undertook the present investigation, the object of which was to 
resolve the substance in question into its constituent isomerides by 
the well-known methods discovered by Pasteur. 

We find that the acid can, in fact, be decomposed into two oppo« 
fiitely active isomeric acids by means of the strychnine salt. 
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Preliminary Experiments, 

Our first attempts were made with cinchonine. On dissolving this 
alkaloid in an aqueous solution of lactic acid in the proportion requi¬ 
site to form an acid salt, and evaporating, a jelly was formed which 
refused to crystallise. An aqueous solution of the acid in which 
cinchonine was dissolved to nentral reaction also left, on evaporation in 
a desiccator, a gelatinous residue, which did not crystallise from any 
of the usual solvents. On standing some days, however, radial 
bundles of fine prisms appeared, and ultimately the substance became 
a mass of minute crystals, imbedded in a viscid, dark-coloured gum* 
The crystals, being readily soluble in all the common solvents, were 
freed as far as possible from the uncrystallisable matter by pressure 
between folds of filter-paper. An aqneoiis solution of the substance, 
from which the cinchonine had been removed by precipitation with 
ammonia and then concentrated, gave a rotation of -f 0*3° when 
examined by the polarimeter in a 220 mm. tube. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that the cinchonine salt of leevogyrate lactic acid is more readily 
crystallisable than its dextrogyrate isomeride, and that this difference 
in properties might possibly be utilised for the decomposition of lactic 
acid into its constituents. The effectual separation of the cinchonine 
salts, however, presented so much difficulty that the method was 
abandoned. 

Experiments were also made with narcotine, but a crystalline salt 
of this alkaloid could not be obtained. 

Experiments made on a small scale with strychnine gave a more 
promising result, of which the following will serve as an example :— 
25 grams of the alkaloid were treated with just the quantity of 
aqueous lactic acid to effect solution. When the liquid, which was 
only faintly acid, was evaporated and cooled, it became a thick paste 
of minute, prismatic crystals, which, when separated from the syrupy 
mother liquor by means of a suction pump and air dried, weighed 
7*5 grams. The substance was dissolved in water, decomposed by the 
cautious addition of ammonia, and filtered; the filtrate, after being 
evaporated to 20 c.c., was again tested with ammonia, and gave no 
further precipitate of strychnine. It gave a rotation of +1*07° in a 
220 mm. tube, whilst the mother liquor, containing the more soluble 
portion of the strychnine salt, when similarly treated, showed a rota¬ 
tion of — 1*03°. When sodium carbonate was used instead of ammonia 
to remove the alkaloid, the solutions of the sodium salts exhibited 
similar optical activity. When the ammonium salt solutions were 
digested with zinc oxide until ammonia was no longer evolved, much 
inactive zinc lactate crystallised out on cooling, but the remaining zinc 
salt solutions still showed dextro- and leevo-rotations respectively. On 

VOL. LXI. 3 Q 
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evaporating the solution of dextrogyrate zinc lactate, a considerable 
quantity of zinc salt crystallised in needles, and the syrupy liquid 
then deposited comparatively large, well formed, transparent prisms, 
exhibiting also a dextrorotation. These crystals were found to con¬ 
tain both zinc and ammonia, and subsequent analysis proved them to 
be a zinc ammonium salt of definite composition. The concentrated 
solution of the laevogyrate zinc salt also deposited crystals exactly 
similar in appearance, mixed, however, with much larger quantities 
of inactive zinc lactate. 

Further experiments showed that the amount of strychnine salt 
•which crystallised depended only on the extent to which the solu¬ 
tion was evaporated, and that when the salt which was first deposited 
was recrystallised, though reduced by the process to half its weight, 
it nevertheless yielded a more optically active liquid when decom¬ 
posed. It thus appeared that the strychnine salts of both acids were 
crystallisable, that which yielded the Isevogyrate salts (presumably 
sarcolacfates) being, however, the more soluble of the two, and that, 
consequently, the solutions obtained from the strychnine salts were 
mixtures respectively of dextro- and leevo-, with probably larger quan¬ 
tities of inactive lactate. It was, therefore, evident that systematic 
crystallisation of the strychnine salt would be required iu order to 
separate the two active acids. 

The Inctic acid used in our experiments was the syrup (sp. gr. 
1*21) prepared by Kahlbaum. When examined in the polarimeter in 
the concentrated form, and also when diluted with an equal volume of 
water, no activity could be detected. By titration with standard 
alkali according to Wislicenus’ method {Annalen, 164 , 184), we found 
that the solution contained 55*9 per cent, of lactic acid and 31*1 per 
cent, of the monobasic ajihydride. The quantity of strychnine re¬ 
quired to make a neutral solution indicated that the anhydride was 
not decomposed into lactic acid by the alkaloid. In order to avoid 
complications arising from this fact in the larger experiments to be 
described, we took the precaution of boiling the acid syrup after 
dilution with water to ten times its volume, until all the anhydride 
was converted into acid. 

Wislicenus (Annalen, 164 , 182, 196) showed that monobasic lactic 
anhydride is readily converted into lactic acid by alkalis, although it 
may be left for a long time in contact with water at the ordinary 
temperature without undergoing complete conversion. We find no 
precise data regarding the conditions under which the anhydride is 
converted into acid by heating with water, so the following results 
may be mentioned. A series of separate experiments showed that 
when the syrup, containing 31*1 percent, by weight of the anhydride, 
was diluted to ten times its volume with water and boiled, using a 
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reflux condenser, the qiiantity of anhydride, calculated on the weight 
of syrup taken, was reduced in half an hour to 23 6 per cent., in 1| 
hours to 16*3 per cent., and, after six hours boiling was entirely con¬ 
verted into acid. 


Larger JExperimevts with Strychnine, 

460 grams of strychnine were dissolved in just the quantity of 
lactic acid required for solution, namely, 1350 c.c. of a solution of the 
acid prepjired as above. The solution was neutral, and the acid and 
alkaloid, it was found on calculation, had acted in almost molecular 
proportion. The liquid was then subjected to systematic fmctional 
crystallisation, the crystalline solid being in each case separated, as 
far as practicable, from the syrupy liquid with the aid of the suction 
pump, and pressed in folds of filter-paper. The compound readily 
gave oflF water wlien heated, and no definite melting point could be 
obtained; but with successive crystallisations the solubility of the 
.•►eparated substance decreased very decidedly. Ultimately three crops 
of crystals and seven mother liquors were obtained. The three crops 
of crystals, Ci, C 2 , and C 3 , in order of increasing solubility, had been 
crystallised respectively five, six, and seven times, their respective 
M’eights, air dried, being 61*5, 22, and 31*5 grams. The crops of 
crystals were dissolved separately in water, and the strychnine was 
precipitated by the addition of ammonia in very slight excess. The 
filtrates were evaporated to a small bulk, again neutralised with 
ammonia, and allowed to stand, any small quantity of strychnine 
which separated being filtered off. The solution from Ci wns made 
up to 50 C.C., and the other two solutions to such volumes that all 
three were of the same concentration. The three solutions in order 
gave the following rotations in a 200 mm. tube: +6*46°, +4*83°, 
and —1*33^. 


Lcevolactic Acid, 

The composition and chemical properties of this acid and its salts 
should from all analogy be identical with those of sarcolactic acid 
(dcxtrolactic acid). As among the few sarcolactates which have 
been investigated with any degree of accuracy, the zinc compound is 
the best known and best characterised, our experiments wdth the 
optically active lactic acids have been for the present chiefly confined 
to this salt. Besides the well-established difference in the amount of 
water of crystallisation of zinc sarcolactate and ordinary zinc lactate, 
the investigations of Wislicenus have shown that the former is about 
three times as soluble in water as the latter, and the same ought to 
hold true of course for zinc Icevolactate. 
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Zinc Loevolactate .—With the view of obtainin/^ this salt, the dextro¬ 
gyrate ammouium salt solution from Ci was boiled with zinc oxide 
until ammonia had almost ceased to be evolved, and then filtered and 
evaporated. Three crops of crystals were obtained weighing 
respectively 9’7, 5, and 1*1 grams; the first proved to be the approxi¬ 
mately pure zinc salt of loevolactic acid, the second the same sub¬ 
stance mixed with more inactive zinc lactate, and the third, which 
crystallised in large and well-defined crystals, a double zinc am¬ 
monium salt. 

The zinc salt, weighing 9*7 grams, was recrystallised, dried between 
folds of filter-paper, and then subjected to analysis and examined by 
the polarimeter with the results which are appended below. The 
Avater of crystallisation was estimated by heating the salt in a plat¬ 
inum crucible at 105° until absolutely constant in weight; it was 
found that no further loss was undergone by heating it to 180°, The 
zinc was estimated by careful incineration. 

I. 0*6605 gram of substance heated at 105° lost 0‘0875 gram, and 
yielded 0*1908 gram ZnO. 

II. 0*6943 gram of substance heated at 105° lost 0*0915 gram. 

III. 0*2998 gram of the residual salt from II gave on combustion 

in oxygen 0*1130 gram H 2 O, 0*3221 gram CO 2 , and 0*0994 
gram ZnO. 

IV. 0*2955 gram of the residual salt from II gave on combustion 

in oxygen 0*1087 gram H^O and 0*3180 gram CO 2 . 


Found. 



Calculated for 
CslIio06Zn,2HjtO. 

r- 

I. 

II. 

H.O. 

. 12*90 

13-25 

13-18 

Zu . 

. 23-30 

23-18 


Calculated for 

CeHujOgZn. 

... 29-63 

Found. 

_ 

C ... 

III. 

29-30 

iv! 

29-35 

H ... 

... 4-12 

4-19 

4-09 

Zn.. . 

... 26-75 

26-61 

— 


As a control experiment, a specimen of zinc salt was prepared 
from the original lactic acid by treating it with zinc oxide, and a 
portion of the salt was heated in the air-bath at 105° simultane¬ 
ously with the optically active salt the analysis of which is given 
above. 

0*7017 gram of the substance lost 0*1276 gram H 2 O, and yielded 
on incineration 0*1918 gram ZnO. 
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Calculated for 

CeHioOgZn.SHgO. Found. 

H,0. 18*18 18*18 

Zii. 21*89 21*93 


In determining the speciBc rotation of the active zinc salt, 1*9240 
gram was dissolved in water and the solution made up to 20*06 c.c., 
and the following results obtained :— 

a[ir] = +1*08°; Z= 200 mm.; 0=9*591; ri 1174° = 1*0449; 


hence 


[*]» = 


108 X 100 

2 X 9-591 


= +5-63“. 


The zinc salt made direct from the original lactic acid was inactive. 
The polarimeter used throughout in our experiments was a half-shadow 
instrument of the Laurent form, admitting of readings to single 
minutes. 

The analyses given show that the zinc leevolactate has the same 
composition as zinc sarcolactate. The estimations of the water of 
crystallisation are slightly higher than the calculated numbers, and 
indicate that the substance was not free from inactive salt, which is 
also confirmed by the specific rotation. The specific rotation of zinc 
sarcolactate varies with the conceiifixation ; the number found by WisH- 
cenus for this salt {Annalen^ 167, 332) for a strength of solution 
approximating to that we used was —6*36®. If the quantity of in¬ 
active salt probably present be calculated from the estimation of 
water of crystallisation, and a corresponding allowance made, then 
the specific rotation would approach pretty closely to the number 
found by Wislicenus. 

Owing to the facility with which the zinc lactates form super¬ 
saturated solutions, estimations of solubility vary within wide limits 
according to the length of time the solutions are allowed to stand. 
Wislicenus states {lor, cit.) that the solubilities of zinc lactate and 
sarcolactate at 14—15° may be taken respectively as about 1*7 and 
6*7 parts hydrated salt in lUO parts of water. We made comparative 
experiments on the solubility of ordinary zinc lactate and the zinc 
iBQVolactate, described above, by dissolving 2 grams of each in 15 c.c. 
of water with the aid of heat, and then leaving the solutions to stand 
close together for about 6 weeks, the temperature varying from 10° to 
18°. 6*2970 grams of the solution of the active salt left on evapora¬ 

tion and incineration of the residue 0*0878 gram ZnO, whilst 5*2733 
grams of solution of the inactive salt gave 0*0229 giam ZnO; the 
solubilities of the hydrated salts are, therefore, 


3 0 2 
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Inactive zinc lactate. 1*62 : 100 

Zinc IflBvolactate.... . • 5*05 ; luO 


results which agree as closely w'ith the nurnhers quoted above as 
(ould be expected. The solubility of zinc leevolactate, therefore, is 
tl^e same as that of the sarcolactate. 

As a determination of the water of crystallisation in the second 
( rop of crystals, weighing 5 grams, gave the number 14*45 per cent., 
it, evidently contained more inactive salt than the first crop, and it 
seemed, therefore, unlikely that a purer salt would be got by re¬ 
crystallisation. 

Zinc Ammonium LcEVolactate. —We found this salt, as already 
slated, in the mother liquor of the zinc hevolactate, the boiling with 
zinc oxide not having sufficed to decompose the whole of the am¬ 
monium salt. As the substance formed comparatively large well- 
defined crystals, and no corresponding compound of inactive lactic 
acid seemed to have been observed, we prepared the salt with the 
view of procuring from it, if possible, a Icevolactate free from inac¬ 
tive salt. 

1*1 gram of the salt was got, as already stated, from the mother 
liquor of the zinc leevolactate, the analyses and specific rotations of 
which have been given. A second portion of 2*25 grams was ob¬ 
tained by decomposing with zinc oxide half of the ammonium salt 
from the ;;rop of strychnine lactate C 2 , and adding the zinc laevolactate 
thus obtained to the remaining half of the ammonium salt solution. 
A third portion of 3 grams was prepared by decomposing one half of 
the residue of the zinc laDvolactate, the analyses of which have been 
given, with sulphuretted hydrogen, neutralising the resulting acid 
with ammonia, and adding this to the remaining half of the zinc 
salt. 

These solutions were evaporated to a syrupy consistency witliout 
any zinc salt crystallising, but on adding a crystal of zinc ammonium 
salt, transparent, short, well-defined prisms were at once produced. 
TUe substance having been freed from adhering syrup by means of 
filter paper was subjected to analysis with the following results ;— 

I. 0*7920 gram of substance gave 0 1655 gram ZnO. 

IL 0*3157 gram of substance gave 0*1752 gram H^O, 0*3222 gram 
CO 2 , and 0*0668 gram ZuO. 

ITT. 0*2883 gram of substance gave 0*1582 gram H 2 O, 0*2955 gram 
CO 2 , and U‘0605 gram ZnO. 

0*2840 gram of substance gave by combustion 9*2 c.c. N. at 14*^ 
and 760*1 mm. bar. 
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Found 

Calculated for f --^ 

C9lI,60«ZnNH4,2H20. I. IL III. 


C . 27*98 — 27*83 27*95 

H. 5*96 — 6*07 6*10 

K . 3*63 ~~ — 3*82 

Zn. 16*84 16*77 16*98 16*84 


The substance is, therefore, a double lactate of zinc and ammonium 
crystallising with 2 mols. HaO. A direct estimation of the water of 
crystallisation was not obtained, as ammonia was given off when the 
substance was heated. The salt is readily soluble in water, but can¬ 
not be recrystallised; on warming the solution, or even on evapora¬ 
tion at the ordinary temperature, it becomes acid from escape of am¬ 
monia, and zinc salt is gradually deposited. When excess of the 
ammonium salt, however, is present, a supersaturated solution may 
be produced by evaporation without the separation of zinc salt taking 
place. 

Determinations of the specific rotation gave the following re¬ 
sults :— 


I. a[13"] = +0*89^ I = 200 mm.; p = 7*7804; d 1374° = 

1 MOio u r 1 9*89 X lOO . r r. 

1*0313; hence loc\jy = ■ --,-— = +5 54 . 

^ ' 2 X 7*7bu4 X i*03i3 

IL a[ir] = +1*02°; Z = 2U0mm. ; p = 8*6225 ; df 1174^^ = 

1*0364; hence [ali> = -= + 5 - 71 ". 

' 2 X 8 oz2o X l*03o4 




HI. a[18"] = +1*16"; I = 200 mm.; p = 8*6305; (Z 18°/4‘ 
a[18°] = +0*85"; I = 200 mm.; p = 5*8669; d 1874° = 


1*0240; hence ^ 


0*85 X 100 


2 X 5*8669 X l*024o 


+ 7*07". 


The specific rotations of I, II, and III were taken on dilferent pre¬ 
parations of the salt. The two deteimiinations on Preparation HI, 
which was, no doubt, the purest, show that the specific rotation 
increases with decreasing concentration, as is the case with zinc 
sarcolactate. The specific rotations found for II and III indicate 
that these substances still contained some inactive salt, whether mixed 
or chemically combined with the active constituents, it is impossible 
to say, Inactive zinc and ammonium lactates do not seem to form 
any compound similar to that which has been described. The methods 
by which the active compound was prepared yielded no crystalline 
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double salt when inactive salts were used. A dilute, hot solution 
of the latter deposits zinc lactate on cooling; a warm, concentrated 
solution of ammonium lactate will dissolve large quantities of zinc 
lactate, which the syrup still retains in solution on cooling, but on 
longer standing, or with stirring, zinc lactate separates. 

The remaining portion of Preparation III of the zinc ammonium salt 
was converted into the zinc salt, with the view of obtaining a purer 
specimen of this substance. The zinc was removed as far as possible, 
by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the ammonia then driven 
off by heating the filtered solution with a slight excess of barium 
hydrate. Sulphuric acid was added in quantity nearly equivalent to 
the barium hydrate used, and the filtered solution evaporated to a 
syrup, and extracted with ether. After evapoi*ating off the ether, 
the acid was dissolved in water, and converted into the zinc salt in 
the usual manner. A determination of the specific rotation is 
appended :— 


a[I7°] = -hO-SS^ 
r0318; hence [a] 


I = 200 mm.; y) = 6*7510; 
" 2 X 67510 X ro.3T8 ' 


d 1774“ = 
+ 6-32“. 


This result is still considerably lower than that found by Wislicenus 
with solutions of zinc sarcolactate of similar concentration. An eati« 
mation of the water of crystallisation in another portion of the salt 
gave the result 13*30, the number calculated for 2HaO being 12*90. 

Lcevoladic AcltJ ,—The activity of sarcolactic acid is in the opposite 
sense to that of its salts. The same holds true for leovolactic acid. 
A solution of zinc salt, which gave a rotation of -hl’OS^' in a 200 mm. 
tube, was decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen, filtered, and made 
up to the same volume, when it was found to give a rotation of 
-0*27". 

Like sarcolactic acid, laevolactic acid readily forms an anhydride, 
the activity of which is in the opposite sense to that of the acid. 
The solution just referred to was evaporated, and the acid separated 
from a small quantity of undecomposed zinc salt by extraction with 
ether. The syrup left from the ethereal extract was dissolved in water 
just sufficient to fill a 100 mm. tube; it was inactive. After standing 
three weeks, and being diluted so as to fill a 200 mm. tube, it gave 
the original rotation — 0*27^. 

Vextrolactic Acid .—It has been already stated that of the three 
crops of crystals of strychnine salt, the first and second yielded a 
dextrogyrate, the third a leevogyrate ammonium salt. The weight 
of the first two crops together amounted only to about 14^ per cent, 
of the weight of acid and alkaloid used, so it was evident that the 
mother liquors must .contai|i, besides the salt of the dextro-acid, a 
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large quantity of the salt of the Isevo-acid, the elimination of which 
was only to be effected by fractional crystallisation. As the process 
proved extremely tedious, and offered little promise of success, it was 
ultimately abandoned, and the various mother liquors, without 
further separation of the mixed salts, were decomposed separately 
by the addition of barium hydrate. The filtered solutions, from which 
the excess of barium hydrate had been removed by carbonic anhydr¬ 
ide, were next concentrated to a small bulk, and, after standing, 
again filtered from small quantities of the alkaloid, which separated. 
Each of the solutions gave, as was expected, a laevo-rotation. They 
were then mixed together, and treated with slightly less than the 
quantity of standard sulphuric acid requisite to precipitate the 
barium. The filtered liquid was evaporated to a syrup, from which 
the lactic acid was extracted with ether. The residue from the 
ethereal extract, after evaporation, was dissolved in water, and con¬ 
verted into a solution of the zinc salt in the usual manner, from 
which, on cooling, large quantities of inactive zinc lactate separated. 

Zinc Dextrolactate .—By successive crystallisations of the liquid 
mentioned, and extraction of the more soluble part of the various 
crops of crystals, a solution was ultimately obtained which yielded 
two portions of crystals weighing 2| grams and 1*9 grams respec¬ 
tively. 

The following analyses and determinations of specific rotation 
showed them to consist mainly of zinc dextrolactate :— 

0*4178 gram of the first crop, on heating at 105'" till constant in 
weight, lost 0*0566 gram, and yielded 0*1209 gmm ZnO, corre¬ 
sponding to 13*55 per cent, of water, and 23*22 per cent, of 
zinc, instead of the numbers 12*90 and 23*29 calculated for the 
salt containing 2 H 2 O. 


A determination of the specific rotation was made, with the follow¬ 
ing result:—• 

a[16"J = - 1*01°; I = 200 mm.; p = 9*1351; d 1674" = 
10427; l.e.c W. = = -0-32-. 


The second crop proved to be purer, as is shown by the specific 
rotation:— 


a[18"] = -1-08"; I = 200 mm.; p = 9*0823; d 1874° = 

10413 ;\ence [«]» = „ - = -571°. 

2 X 9-0823 X 1-0413 


The specific rotation found for a solution of the dextrogyrate zinc 
salt of similar concentration was + 5*63°« 
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Zinc Ammonium I)ecotrolactaie,—T!hm salt was prepared by the 
same methods, which yielded the corresponding salt of the leevo-acid. 
It crystallised in the same manner from supersaturafed solntions, and 
had the same chemical composition. An estimation of zinc gave 
16*92 per cent., the calculated percentage being 16*84. The solution 
from which the salt was prepared was known to contain a consider¬ 
able amount of inactive substance, and, as our experience with the 
corresponding salt of the Isevo-acid led us to expect, the specific rota¬ 
tion was low. The number was —6*28°, that for the purer Imvolactate 
of similar concentration being +7*07°. 

Dextrolactic Acid, —The lasvogyrate zinc salts, which have been 
described, yielded, as was expected, a dextrogyrate acid. The acid 
obtained from a lesvogyrate barium salt solution made up to 13 c.c. 
gave a rotation of + 0*27°. When this acid was converted into zinc 
salt, and the solution made up to 25 c.c., it exhibited a rotation of 
-0*58°. 


Confirmatory Experiments, 

The following experiment was made to show that, when lactic acid 
is resolved into its optically active isomerides ly means of their 
strychnine salts, the quantities of the latter which are separated 
from each other possess equal optical activity. 70 grams of lactic 
acid syrup were converted into a solution of strychnine salt, as 
already described, and from this a crop of crystals was obtained by 
evaporation. The crystalline strychnine salt and its mother liquor 
were converted into their barinrn salts by barium hydrate, and the 
liquids were shaken with chloroform to remove any strychnine which 
remained. As the solutions were too hiohly coloured for examina¬ 
tion, they were diluted to 250 c.c. The rotations then exhibited in a 
200 mm. tube were +0*45° and —0*45° respectively. 

Our experiments show that inactive lactic acid can be resolved 
into two optically active isomeric acids, the zinc salts of which both 
crystallise with 2 mols. H 3 O. By mixing equal weights of these in 
solution, inactive zinc lactate, crystallising with 3 mols. H 2 O, should 
be produced. We find that this is in fact the case. We dissolved 
separately 1*2 gram each of the dextro- and lea^o-gyrate zinc salts 
from our purest preparations, of which the estimutions of water and 
specific rotation have been given, in such quantities of water as to 
form saturated solutions. No salt separated from the liquids on 
standing some hours, or on stirring. But when the solutions were 
mixed at the ordinary temperature and stirred, the liquid became 
turbid almost instantaneously, and in a few minutes a heavy preci¬ 
pitate of crystalline needles subsided, vrhich, on being separated and 
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dried, weighed over 1 gram. A saturated solution of the crystals 
was found to be absolutely inactive, and the composition of the sub¬ 
stance was identical with that of ordinary zinc lactate. ^ 

0*8926 gram lost at 105° 0*1626 gram H;>0, and yielded on inciner¬ 
ation 0*2434 gram ZnO. 

Calculated for 

C(jH2o06Zn,3H20. Found. 


H 2 O. 18*18 18*22 

Zn. 21*89 21-88 


Our experiments show that fermentation lactic acid can be resolved 
into two oppositely activ® acids, one of which is identical with sarco- 
lactic acid, the other with the hevorotatory acid produced, as already 
referred to, by the bacterial decomposition of cane sugar. 


LXVIII. —Some Homonucleal Tri^derivatives of Naphthalene. 

By Raphael Meldola, P.R.S., and 0. H. Descit. 

When parabromo-a-acetonaphtlialide is nitrated in acetic acid 
solution, it readily forms a homonucleal mononitro-derivative (Lie- 
bermann and Scheiding {Aimalen, 183, 258). The nitro-group is 
ortho- to the acetaraido-group in this compound, as is shown by its 
yielding an anhydro-base on reduction (Meldola, Trans., 1885, 47, 
505).* The nitrobromo-a-acetonaphthalide is easily and quantita¬ 
tively hydrolysed into the nitrobromo-a-naphthylamine, 

NH 2 : NO 2 : Br = 1 : 2 : 4, 
by means of sulphuric acid {ibid., p. 500). 

At the time of the researches above referred to, I was led to the conclusion 
that when the mixed nitro-derivatives obtained by nitrating a-acetonaphthalide in 
acetic acid (Liebermann’s method) are brominated, it is the paranitro-compound 
only which is attacked. Tliis conclusion was based on a supposed isomerism of the 
nitrobromo-derivative, whicli apparen y differed in molting point from Liebermann’s. 
But the isomerism was more especially inferred from the observation that the 
dibromonaphthylamine oiitained from this compound by hydrolysis, replacement o4 
NHj by H, reduction, acetylation, bromination, and hydrolysis gave a bromophthalic 
acid by oxidation {loc. cit.^ p. 511). Liebermann and Scheiding’s compound by 
similar treatment gave a dibromonaphthylamine which gave doubtful results on 
oxidation (loc. cit., p. 515). IRoth dibromonaphthylamines gave the same dibromo- 
naphthalene by the diazo-reaction. I had always intended to repeat these experi- 
lOenU in order to clear up the discrepancy, but as my colleague, Dr. Armstrong, was 
engaged in a detailed study of the naphthalene derivatives with a view to settle the 
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Some years ago experiments were commenced by one of the 
authors of this note with the object of ascertaining whether in homo- 
ilhcleal tri-derivatives the hydrogen in the second ^-position could 
be substituted by NO 2 , so as to produce homonucleal tetra-derivatives 
from which the missing di-y3-quinone might possibly be prepared. It 
was thought that if the quinone itself could not exist, its di-haloi'd 
derivatives of the type CioH4Br202 [Br : 0 : O : Br = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4] 
might be more stable. The discovery of tetrabromo- and tetrachloro- 
ortho-benzoquinone by Zincke in 1887 (Ber., 20, 1776) gave 
encouragement to continue the work in this direction. As a pre¬ 
liminary step, it was attempted to replace the amido-group in the 
nitrobromonaphthylamine by bromine by decomposing the diazo- 
perbromide, CioH5Br(N02)*N2*Br3, in the usual way. It was found, 
however, that by this method the nitro-group was also replaced by 
bromine, and the product consisted only of the tribromonaphthalene 
(m. p. 113—114°) previously described by one of us (Trans., 1883, 
43, 4). About the same time, and quite independently, fche same 
result was announced by Prager (Ber., 1885, 18, 2163). This author 
further stated in his paper that the amido-group in the nitrobromo¬ 
naphthylamine could not be replaced by bromine by Sandraeyer’s 
modification of the diazo-reaction. Accepting Prager^s statement 
as correct, the experiments were accordingly abandoned. 

orientation of the substituents in the di- and tri*chloro and di- and tribromo-deriva- 
tives, this field was left to him. In a recent communication by Armstrong and 
Kossiter (Proc., No. 104, 7, 186), these authors have shown that the product of 
the action of bromine on the mixed nitro-a-acetonaphthalides is identical and not 
isomeric with Liebermann and Scheiding’s compound, and that it is therefore the 
ortho- and not the para-compound which is attacked, as I had originally supposed. 
They have also shown that the two bromonaphthalenes are identical, being the 1:4- 
modification (m. p. 82—83°). These results, which I have since repeated with the 
assistance of Mr. E. M. Hawkins, and can now corroborate, are instructive as en¬ 
forcing the conclusion to which I was led seven years ago, that in the study of 
isomeric naphthalene derivatives, melting points are of little or no value {loc. cit,^ 
p. 516). All subsequent experience has confirmed this. It appears also that oxida¬ 
tion with nitric acid gives very uncertain information respecting the homo- or 
heteronucleal character in many cases. These and other difficulties which the in¬ 
vestigator of naphthalene derivatives has to guard against are pointed out by Arm¬ 
strong and Eossiter in another note (Proc., No. 104, 7, 182). The effect of the 
revision of the work by these authors is to remove my bromonaphthylamine (m. p. 
6^®) and its derived compounds from the list of naphthalene derivatives. I am 
glad of the present opportunity of preventing the perpetuation of these compounds 
in chemical literature. I may also take occasion to remark that the 1: l'-(peri)di- 
bromonaphthalene which formed the object of the investigation by Armstrong and 
Eossiter referred to above has recently been obtained by me in conjunction with 
Mr. E. W. Streatfeild from the 1:1'-nitronaphthylamine. The melting point of 
peri-dibromonaphthalene is 108*5—109^^. Details concerning this and other peri- 
di-derivatives will be given when our investigations are more complete.—E. M. 
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Having recently had occasion to prepare a quantity of the nitro- 
bromonaphthylamiue, it appeared worth while to try whether a 
feebler acid like iodhydric acid would enable the NH 2 group to be re¬ 
placed by iodine, without at the same time replacing the NO 2 group. 
The niti^obromonaphthylamine was dissolved in strong sulphuric 
acid, the solution diluted with a little water, and when cold diazot- 
ised in the usual way. The solution of the diazo-salt was filtered 
into a solution containing the calculated quantity of potassium iodide. 
Decomposition occurs at ordinary temperatures with the evolution of 
nitrogen, and the reaction is completed by gently heating for some 
time till no more gas is evolved. The resinous-looking product was 
washed with water, and then crystallised repeatedly from alcohol 
with the addition of animal charcoal. The purified compound con¬ 
sisted of small, ochreous needles, melting at 117—118°. Analysis 
showed that the desired substitution had taken place:— 

0*4819 gram gave 15*.3 c.c. moist N at 15*6 and 764*9 mm. bar. 

0*2982 „ 0*3344 gram mixed AgBr and Agl. 


Calculated for 

CioHsIBr-NOo. Found. 


N. 3*70 3*73 

Br + 1. 54*76 54*87 


The constitution of this nitrobromoiodonaphthalene is :— 



The substance is very readily soluble in benzene, but slightly 
soluble in petroleum, and freely soluble in hot alcohol, acetone, and 
glacial acetic acid. By the action of zinc-dust and acetic acid, the 
compound can be reduced in alcoholic solution, without the removal 
of halogen, if the solution is kept cool. The base, bromoiodo-/!- 
naphthyl amine, is thrown out of the alcoholic solution on dilution 
with water, in the form of whitish needles, melting when crude at 
about 89®. The substance soon becomes reddish-brown by oxidation 
on exposure to the air, and has not therefore been isolated in a state 
of purity. Its basic character is practically destroyed by the 
halogen atoms present in the molecule. The acetyl derivative was 
prepared by heating the solution of the compound in glacial acetic 
acid with acetic anhydride. After several crystallisations from 
alcohol, the pure bromoiodo-^-acetonaphthalide wa3 obtained in the 
form of opaque, white needles, melting at 235° :— 
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0 2277 gram gave 7'1 c.c. moist N at 20“ and 761 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 
/X(«) 

CjoH^fNHCsHsOW. 

\Br(a) Found. 

N. 3 59 3-57 

The direct replacement having been so easily effected in the case 
of iodhydric acid, we were led to repeat Prager’s work, using Sand- 
meyer’s method. In the first place, the solution of the diazotised 
nitrobromoiiaphthylamine was filtered into an excess of cuprons 
chloride solution, and the reaction completed by heating in the usual 
manner. The crude product w^as crystallised several times from 
alcohol, and finally obtained in the form of ochreous needles, melting 
at ll?"", and possessing all the properties of the preceding compound. 
A qualitative test showed the presence of nitrogen. Analysis gave 
the following results :— 

0*2922 gram* gave 13*7 c.c. moist N at 21^ and 759*5 ram. bar. 
019o5 „ 0*2257 gram mixed AgCl and AgBr. 

Calculated for 

CioH5ClBr*N02. Found. 

N. 4*89 5*33 

Cl + Br. 40*32 40*22 

The compound can be reduced in cold alcoholic solution with zinc- 
dust and acetic or even hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, without loss 
of halogen. The amido-derivative, which is possessed of but very 
feeble basic properties, separates from the alcoholic solution on dilu¬ 
tion with water, in the form of whitish needles. Although some¬ 
what more stable than the corresponding bromoiodo-/3-naphthyl- 
amine, it also becomes coloured by oxidation on exposure to the air, 
and has not been obtained as yet in a pure state. A specimen 
crystallised two or three times from benzene was obtained in the 
form of brownish, stumpy needles, melting at about 93®. We do 
not give this melting point as final, as it is proposed to prepare a 
larger quantity of the substance for future extension of the work. 
Analysis showed, however, that even at this stage the compound was 
fairly pure :— 

0*1756 gram gave 8*4 c.c. moist N at 18*5® and 766*8 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

Cj()Tl 5 ClBr*NHo. Found. 

N. 5*46 ‘ S*56 

The acetyl derivative was prepared by acetylating in acetic acid 
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with acetic anhydride. After several crystallisations from dilute 
alcohol, it formed fine, white needles, melting at 218“^:— 

01474 gram gave 5*9 c.c. moist N at 18*^ and 765*2 mm. bar. 

Calculated for 

CioHsClBr-NH-CallaO Found. 

N. 4*69 4*65 

By a similar application of Sandmeyer’s method, the nitrobromo- 
naphthylamine was converted into dibromonitronaphthalene, which, 
when pure, forms small, ochreons needles, melting at 117°. The con¬ 
stitution of these last compounds is represented by the formulae :— 


Cl Br 



Br Br 


The results now submitted are sufficient to show that Prrger was 
in error in stating that Sandmeyer’s method is inapplicable to the 
nitrobromonaphthylamme in question. It is proposed to extend the 
investigation of these compounds in the direction indicated at the 
outset, and the present nole is offered as a preliminary communica¬ 
tion, owing to unadvoidable interruption of the work till the 
autumn. 

Finsbury Technical College. 


LXTX.— A Method of Mea-^nring the Vapour Pressures of Solutions. 

By Thomas Ewan, B.Sc., Ph.D., 1851 Exhibition Scholar in Chemistry 
at the Owens College, and W. R. Ojjmandv, Bishoji Berkeley 
Fellow in Chemistry at the Owens College. 

In a note in the Compt. rend, for 1890, 111, 102, M. G. Charpy has 
pointed out that a condensation hygrometer, such as Regnault’s, may 
be advantageously used for determining the vapour pressures of 
aqueous solutions at ordinary temperatures. The same suggestion is 
made by Ostwald {Lehrlmch der Allgemeinen Chen tie, 2teAufl., Band I, 
715).’*^ Having occasion to make some determinations of molecular 

^ Since writing this our attention has been drawn to the work of H. Lcscoeur 
(A?in. Chim. Fhys. [6], 16, 304, 1889). He lias used tlio method for the ileteiS 
mination of the pressure of dissociation of hydrated salts, 
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weights in aqueous solutions at the ordinary temperature, we decided 
to employ this method, and as it appears to be of some practical 
utility, we publish our results so far as they have gone. 

The apparatus which we used is represented in Fig. 1. 





Fio. 1. 


The’glass vessel AB, which contains the solution under exaraina- 
tlon, consists of a cylindrical bulb 13 cm. long and 4'5 cm. in diameter, 
^vith a narrower neck, 20 cm. long and 2 cm. in diameter. A narrow 
side tube is sealed (at K) into the shonlderof the bulb, through whicrh 
the stirrer C passes. This consists of a ring of stout platinum wire, 
sealed to a light glass handle. The platinum ring just touches the 
sides of the ves.sel B, so that they can be kept moistened with the 
solution. 

The hygrometer EF consists of a thin polished silver cup F, 
soldered to a stronger ring of brass, which in its turn is joined to a 
glass tube ED' This joint was made* by slipping the glass tube inside 
the brass one, packing the space between them with thin tin foil, and 
then pouring in melted sulphur. The joint was quite impervious to 
ether, and by occasionally heating it to the melting point of the 
sulphur it maybe kept quite tight. The upper end of the hygrometer 
tube at E is closed with a cork, through which pass a thermometer 
and an open tube, carried down below the surface of the ether in the 
usual way. A side tube at E is connected with an aspirator in such 
a way that the amount of air passing through the ether is under the 
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control of the observer. The hygrometer slips loosely through the 
tube AK, and is supported by an enlargement at A. The whole 
apparatus was immersed in a water-bath holding about 16 litres, and 
provided with glass windows back and front. The ai rangements for 
keeping it at a constant temperature were very similar to those de¬ 
scribed by Ostwald (Zeit. physikaL Chem., 2, 565, 1888). The stirrer 
was kept in motion by means of a small water-motor. The tempera¬ 
ture of the bath seldom varied as much as 0*1° C. in a day. 

The temperatures of the bath and of the ether in the hygrometer 
were read on two thermometers by Hicks, graduated in l/lO degrees. 
As each division was about 1^ mm. wide, 1/100 degree could be esti¬ 
mated with certainty. 

One of the thermometers (69) was correct at zero; its readings 
were accepted as correct, and tlie readings of the other thermometer 
(70) corrected so as to agree with it. The corrections used were at 
2r, -0*076; 18°, -0*024; 15°, -h0*010. 

These nunibers are the moans of a number of comparisons; a curve 
was drawn from them, and the corrections to be appl ed at other 
temperatures obtained from it. 

The experiments were carried out as follows:—The vessel 11 was 
(‘leaned by filling it with a mixture of sulphuric acid and potassium 
dichromate, and allowing it to stand over night; it was then washed 
with water and dried, and 30 to 40 grams of carefully distilled 
water were w^eighed into it, from a pipette of the form used by 
Beckmann phi/sikaL Cheni., 4, 54^^, 1S89). The salt was also 

weighed into B from a tube bent at right angles, so that none of the 
salt adhered to the neck, AK. This precaution is of som' import¬ 
ance, as the hygrometer has to be frequently slipy)ed in and out of 
the vessel. The solution being made up, the whole apparatus is 
placed in position in the water-hath, and allowed to stand for about 
15 minutes, till the air inside becomes saturated with vap iir. With 
dilute solutions this time is ample, bat with concentrated solutions 
wo have sometimes observed a small rise in the dew point on standing 
somewhat longer, owing, doubtless, to the air not being at first fully 
saturated. 

The readings of the dew point were made by simply observing the 
temperature at which dew first became visible on the hygrometer. 
We found by a number of preliminary observations that the readings 
can be made more accurately in this way (when certain precautions 
are taken) than by the ordinary method. The silver cup of the 
hygrometer was illuminated by moans of a lamp and lens, placed 
2 or 3 feet behind the observer. The silver surface is looked at 
through a biconvex lens of smill fo.ral length, the eye being in such 
a position that the light from the lamp is not reflected directly into it. 

3 I 2 
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The dew point being approximately known, the temperature of 
the ether is lowered rapidly, till [it is only one- or two-tenths of a 
degree above the point required, after which it is allowed to sink very 
slowly. When the dew point is reached, the surface of the silver 
becomes covered with fine white lines and scratches. After a little 
practice, the point at which these first appear can be read with 
certainty. The surface of the silver must be kept very clean. Spots 
of grease, dirt, &c., which are invisible in the air become visible as 
whitish patches on the silver before the dew point is reached, and 
may lead to too high a reading. We found that the tube could be 
kept sufficiently clean by means of clean dry wash leather and fine 
jewellers* rouge. 

The numbers given in the tables for each solution are the means of 
three or four readings of the dew point. The greatest difference 
between two readings was nevermore than 01° ; as a rule it was 0*02° 
or 0*03^ 

Tn order to test the accuracy of our method of reading the dew 
point, we made a number of determinations of the dew point witli 
y)ur 0 water. It should of course be exactly the temperature of the 
bath. The following are the numbers obtaiued :— 


Temp, of b*tli. 

Dew point. 

DilT. 

18-30 

18-30 

0-00 

18-30 

18-29 

-0-01 

18-29 

18-27 

-0-02 

18-30 

18-30 

0-00 

18-39 

18-39 

0 00 

18-40 

18-42 

+0 02 

18-41 

18-42 

+ 0 01 


The following tables contain the results obtained with sodium 
chloride solutions. The letters used have the following significa¬ 
tions :— 

c = gram molecules of NaCl in 1000 grams of water. 
t = temperature of the solution. 
i! = dew point. 

f :z^ vapour pressure of water at the temperature t\ (It is also the 
vapour pressure of the solution at t.) 

fif is the ratio of the vapour pressure of water to that of the solu¬ 
tion, both at f. 

The values of / and f corresponding to the temperatures and if'°, 
are taken from the table of vapour pressures for each tenth of a 
degree calculated by Regnault (Mem, de VAcad., 21, 627, 1847) 
from his formula D. 
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Table I ,—Sodium Chloride. 


V. 

i. 


r- 

fif- 

0-485 

20-990 

20-718- 

18-179 

1-017 

1047 

21 -000 

20 353 

17-775 

1*041 

1 •53() 

21 -018 

20 -1 59* 

17 -564 

1 -054 

2 -(>60 

21-046 

19 -504. 

16 -865 

1 -100 

3-044 

21 002 

19-137 

16 -487 

1-122 

4-407 

21 -000 

17-937 

15 -299 

1 -209 

5 102 

21 -000 

17-281 

14-679 

1 -200 

5 -307 

20 -975 

16*751 

14 *197 

1 -301 

0-583 

1 18-103. 

17-796. 

15-163 

1-019 

1 •3(>7 

j 18-090 i 

17 -382 

14 ^72 

1 -045 

1 -504 

; 18-122 i 

17-2;i7 

14 -639 

1 -057 

2 -567 

' 18 025 

16 -786 

14-228 

1-081 

4-001 

18-190 

15 -480 

13-095 

1 -187 

5 202 

18'2;i8 

14-528 

12-320 

1-265 

0-284 

14-825 

14-691 

12 -451 

1 -009 

1 -524 j 

14 -985. 

14-147 

12 -023 

1-055 

4-852 1 

1 

14-977 

11 *731 

10 -276 

1 -234 


As solutions of NaCl follow von Babo’s law with close ap})roxima- 
tion, we have assnrnecl thje valu^es of /// observed at temperatures dilfer- 
ing slightly from 21°, 18°, and 15° to be the true values at these tem- 
])eratines. We tlum take concentrations as ahscissse, and values of 
fjf as orvliuates, and draw cuiwes, from wliicli the following table is 
constructed :— 


Table IT. 


c . 

^ i 
s 

sir (mean). 

21'^. 

18^. 

lo'’. 

0*5 

1 -017 

1 -017 

1-017 

1 -017 

1 *0 

1-038 

1 -033 

1 -036 

i 1 -036 

2-0 

1 -073 

1 -067 

1 075 

I 1-072 

3-0 

1 119 

1-110 

1 -122 

1-117 

4-0 

1 -183 

1 -180 

1 -179 

i 1 -181 

5-0 

1 250 

1 -247 

1 -245 

i 1 -247 

6-0 

1 -310 

1-310. 

— 

1-310 


In Table III these results are compared with those obtained by 
other observers. 

Dieterici’s numbers {Ann. Phys. Chem.^ 1891, 42 , 513) were ob¬ 
tained at 0° by a method depending on the use of a Bunsen 
calorimeter. Tammann’s numbers were obtained at 100*^; they are 
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quoted here from Dieterici’s paper. Emden’s numbers (Ann, Phyf^, 
Chem,, 1887, 31, 145) were the means of values obtained between 
about 18“ and 95“. The numbers in the table, we obtained from his 
results by graphical interpolation. 


Table III. 


r. 

///'■ 

T. Ewan 
and 

Ormandy. 

Dicterici. 

I’ainmaiui. 

Emdoii. 

0*5 

_ 



1017 

!•() 

1 03^ 

1 033 

1 -039 

1 03(1 

2 0 

1 -07 i 

1 w.i 

1 -oso 

1 072 

3 0 


1 UH 

1 -1:^7 

1 *117 

4 0 

117(! , 

1 171 

1 187 

1 181 

5*0 

1 -241 1 

J 2:iJ 

1 *252 

1 -247 

6 0 

1 ai 5 

1 •:ii)2 

— 

1 310 


We have also made a set of measurements of the vapour pressures 
ot solutions of cupric chloride. The solutions were made up in the 
way described in the beginning of ibis paper, from water and crystal¬ 
lised cupric oh’oride, CuCla,2H20. An analysis of the material used 
gave the following numbers :— 

Calculated for 

Found, CuCl^t^lTgO^ 

Cu 37*28 37*32 

The salt was prepared by ieerystallising copper chloride, bought as 
pure, from dilute hydrochloric acid, and drying the crystals in an aii’- 
jbath at 45—50®. 

The following table contains the numbers obtained. In it 

s = concentration of the solutions in grains CuCl. in 1 gram 
water. 

t = temperature of the solution. 

t' = dew point. 

f = vapour pressure of pure water at /. 

f = „ „ solution ^ 
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Table IV .—Copper Chloride, 


Jt . 

i. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

/• 1 

/'• 

///'• 

No. of 
readings of 
dew point. 

Greatest 
difference 
between 
two readings. 

ooh;9 

21*023 

20 *924 

18*521 

18*410 

1*006 

3 

0 0].° 

0*0323 

21 010 

20*810 

18*506 ; 

18*282 

1*012 

2 

0*01 

0 0560 

21*005 

20 640 

18-601 : 

18-092 

1-023 

2 

0*01 

0 0805 

20 *967 

20 *322 

18*458 ; 

17 *741 

1*040 

3 

0*02 

0 1299 

20 -920 

20*074 

18*405 ; 

17*472 

1*053 

3 

0*03 

0 *2018 

20 *1)30 

19 *507 

18-417 ! 

10-808 

1 *092 

4 

0*07 

0 *2180 

20*900 

19*001 

18-383 ! 

16*317 

1 125 

2 

0*02 

() -2945 

21 040 

18*817 

18*522 

16 162 

1 *146 

3 

0*04 

0*4398 

20 *970 

17 *567 

18 -402 

14 940 

1 *235 

2 

0-01 

0 *0207 

18*000 

17 *855 

15*357 

15*219 

1 *009 

3 

o-or 

0 0973 

17 *950 

17 *685 

15 *309 

1.6 -058 

1 *017 

2 

0*01 

0 *0736 

17*930 

17*457 

15 -290 

14*842 

1 -oao 

2 

0*01 

0*1069 

17 *950 

17*218 

15 *309 

14 *621 

1 *047 

3 

0*01 

0*1467 

17*983 

16*981 

15*341 

14*404 

1 *065 i 

3 

0 00 

0*1798 

18*198 

16 *905 i 

15*650 

14*335 

1 U85 

4 

0*02 

0 *3267 

18 190 

15*712 1 

15*542 1 

13*291 

1 lOi* . 

2 

0*00 

0 *4437 

18*190 

14*715 ' 

15*542 1 

12 *470 

1 ’24() 

4 

0*03 

0‘0'J07 

15*770 

1 

' 15*611 

13*341 

13 206 

1 *010 

1 

1 ^ 

0 *02 

0 0503 

15*797 

i 15*463 

13*364 1 

13 081 

1 *022 

! 3 

0 *03 

0*1099 

15 *920 

15*194 

13*468 1 

12*859 

1 ‘( M ? 

1 o 

0*04 

0*1631 

15*983 

14*841 

13*522 1 

12 *574 ' 

1 *075 

! 3 

0*02 

0*2187 

16*060 

14*266 

13*588 1 

12*115 

1 *122 

3 

0*02 

0*3198 

16 032 

13*655 

13 *564 

11*647 

1 *165 

4 

0 -05 

0 *4099 

16 *097 

13 *(>00 

13*620 

V\ *168 

1 *219 

3 

0 *00 

0*5108 

16 *310 

12 117 

13*806 ! 

10*538 

1 *310 

4 

0 14 

0 *2182 

14 *425 

( 

12*884 

12*239 

11*078 

1 *105 

4 

0*02 

0 *3117 

14*222 

11 *952 

12 *080 

1 10*425 

1 *159 

4 

0*01 

0 *3984 

14 267 

11 *223 

12*114 

9 938 

1*219 

3 

0 02 

0 *6698 

14*808 

9*769 

12 542 

9 028 

1 *389 

5 

0*07 

0*7489 

14*354 

8*360 

12*184 

8*197 

1 *486 

5 

0 05 


We Lave attempted using* these numl)ers to calculate the heats of 
dilution of some solutions of copper chloride by means of the well 
known formula of KirchhofF {Ann. Phys. Chem., 1858, 103, 177), or 
Gesamnwlte Abhandlungen, 454). This may be written 


dQ 


"J 




where heat given out by the system is considered positive. 
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may be regarded as the heat evolved on adding 1 gram of water io 
an infinite quantity of the solution. 

R is the gas constant for aqueous vapour. It is assumed here that 
saturated steam at ordinary temperatures may be regarded as a 
perfect gas. 

0 is the absolute temperature, and J the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. / and /' are the vapour pressures of water and solution 
respectively. 

log f was calculated from the vapour pressure determinations 


briefly as follows 

The values of /', contained in Table lY, were obtained at tem¬ 
peratures differing slightly from 21°.. 18°, 16°, and 14*5° respec¬ 
tively. The numbers corresponding exactly to these temperatures 
were calculated by assuming that ///' is constant tlirough the 
small range of temperature separating the point at which the 
determination actually took place from that for which the value of 
/'was required. As this range was generally about 0*1°, the error 
committed by making this assumption is negligible. From the 
numbers thus obtained wo interpolated the values of /' at the four 
temperatures above mentioned,.for solutions containing 0*U5, 0*1, and 
0*2 gram CuCh in 1 gram of water. For this interpolation we used 
the following forrnulne, in which a is tlio concentration in grams of 
CuCl 2 in 1 gram water, and (/ —/') is,the <Ufference between vapour 
pressure of water and that of the solution,:— 


= 7'6814^- + M1U.S^ ^ 

(f^fUo = 6:4075.* -f 1*015 [ 

(/“-/)i6° = 5:3624. + 1*8586 

(f - /)u.5'> = + 0-6396 - 0-464.18 J] 


We now expressed the nnmbera thus obtained: by means of fornmlm 
of the form given by Magnus, viz.:— 

h(, 

f = ... (B-) 


where a, 6, and c are constants. 

By differentiating the expression B with respect to we got:— 


a 

dt 




he log<, 10 

G- VtY ’ 


In order to be able to calculate more accurately the constants of 
the formula B than was possible by means of the numbers obtained 
over the small range of tempei^ature through which we were able to 
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uee our apparatus, we also made use of the vapour pressures of the 
solutions at their freezing points. The vapour pressure of au aqueous 
solution is at its freezing point the same as that of ice at the same 
temperature. The freezing points of the solutions were obtained 
from a set of measurements made by one of us, which are not yet 
published. The vapour pressures of ice were taken from the table 
calculated by llamsay and Young {Fhil. Trans.^ 1884, ii, 476); 
a small correction (0 001—2 mm.) was applied to them, owing to the 
fact that Ramsay and Young’s calculation was based on Regnault’s 
formula E, whilst we used his formula D. The following are the 
numbers used:— 



Table 

V. 


s. 

Freezing point. 

/• 

/'• 

0-05 

-1 -905 


4*010 

3*935 

01 

-4 12 


3*411 

3 258 

0*2 

-9-63 


2-253 

1 *957 

The constants in foi’mula B, which were used,. 

Tadlk VI. 

are the following: 

, 1 

a. 


h. 

i ('• 

0 05 

4*5110 


S -1049 

271*4 

0-1 

4/3978- 


8*1790 

202 77 

0*2 

4117L 


0 *9722 

217*5 

i 


It may bo pointed out that the constant a in the preceding iable 
represents the vapour pressure of the solution at O'". 

The tables wdiich follow contain the numerical results of the cal¬ 
culations. In Table VII t = temperature of the solution,/' = its 
vapour pressure, (/ — /') = diminution of the vapour pressure, 
(/ — /') calc, is the diminution calculated by means of the 
formulm A. The dift’ereuce between the calculated numbers aiul 
those found experimentally only in one case exceeds 01 mm. The 
algebraic sum of the differences is approximately zero, so that the 
formulce may be taken as fairly representing the results. 
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Table VII. 


< = 2r. 


V, 

/'• 

. 

(/ - /')• 

(/ - /) c-ule. 

Diff. 

0*0169 

18-384 

0-111 

0-129 

+ 0 018 

0 -0322 

18-271 

0-224 

■0 -247 

+ 0*023 

0 oseo 

18 -07.7 

0-418 

0-431 

+ 0*013 

0 0805 

17-7.0 

0-719 

0*621 

-0-098 

0T299 

17*557 

‘0-938 • 

1-010 

+ 0-072 

0-2018 

16 939 1 

1 1 -556 

1 -585 

+ 0*029 

0-2480 

16 146 

1 2*049 

1 *960 

-0-089 

0-2945 

16 138 

2 357 

2*344 

-0 013 

0-4399 

14*973 

! .3-522 

1 

3-572 

+ 0 050 



1 

8iim,....... 1 

f +0 -205 




! 

1 -0-200 


t = 18’. 


S. 


(/-/')• 

(./■ — /') i-ali--- 

Diff. 

0-0207 

15 -219 

0-138 

0-133 

-0-0r>5 

0 *0373 

15-109 

0*248 

0-241 

~0*(K)7 

0 -0730 

14 -907 

0*450 

0-477 

+ 0-027 

0-1068 

14-667 

0 -690 

0-686 

-0-004 

0 lk)7 

14-419 

0-938 

0-962 

+ 0-024 

0 1798 

14*157 

1-200 

1-185 

-0-015 

0*3267 

13-133 

2 -224 

2-202 

— 0-022 

0-4437 

12-322 

3-035 

3 -043 

+ 0-008 




1 Sum. 

f +0 -059 


i 



1 - 0 053 


/ = 10 ”. 


Jt. 

/'• 


(/ -/') flail-- 

Diff. 

0-02 7 

13 -399 

0-137 

0-111 

-0-026 

0 -0503 

13-2t9 

0-287 

0-274 

-0-013 

0-1099 

12 924 

0-612 

0 612 

0*000 

0-1631 

12 -687 

0 -949 

0*924 

-0*025 

0-2487 

12 068 

1-468 

1*449 

-0*019 

0-3198 

11 -623 

1-913 

1-905 

-0-008 

0 4099 

11-098 

2 -438 

2 *510 

+ 0-072 

0*5108 

10-332 

3-204 

3*224 

+ 0*020 




Sum. 

r -fO-ooB 





\ -0-091 
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Table VII— continued, 
t = 14.*5° 


4r. 

/'• 

if - /)• 

(/-/') calc. 

Biff. 

0 

•2182 

11-131 

1-167 

1-150 

-0-017 

0 

3147 

10 -613 

1 -Hsr) 

1 -071 

-0014 

0 

'3984 

10 089 

i 2-209 

2-125 

-0-084 

0 

•6f595 

8-852 

3 -44f; 

3-597 

H- 0 151 

0 

•7489 

B-274 

4-024 

4-023 

-o-uol 





Sura. 

r -f 0*151 

1 -O-llG 


Table VIII contains under /' the vapour pressures (interpolated 
from the formuiee A) of solutious containing 0 05, 0*1, and 0‘2 gram 
of CuCh in 1 gram water, under calc/’ the values calculated from 
the formulee B. The agreements between the two sets of numbers is 
very close indeed. 

Table VIII. 



s - 

0 -05. 



,v = 

= 0 1. 


/. 

/'■ 

/' calc. 

Diff, 

f- 

/'• 

f calc. 

Diff. 

2r 

18-111 

18-112 

■f 0 -001 

21° 

17-721 

17-721 

0-000 

IS 

15-033 

15-035 

+ 0 •(H)2 

18 

14-706 

14-668 i 

-0 038 

16 

13 263 

13-251 

-0-012 

16 

12 -981 

12 -962 : 

-0 019 

14-5° 

12-039 

12 040 

f 0 '001 

14-5° 1 

11-776 

11 -776 

0 '000 

-1 ‘905° 

3 -935 

3 -935 

0 -000 

-4-12° 

3 -258 

3-258 i 

OCKX) 


.V - 0-2. 


t. 

/'• 

f calc. 

Diff. 

21° 

16 -924 

16-924 

0-000 

18 

14-035 

14-044 

+ 0 '009 

16 

12 -389 

12 *370 

-0-019 

14 -5° 

11 -243 

11 -229 

-0-014 

-9-63° 

1 -957 

1 -957 

0-000 


Table IX contains the values of calculated from Kirchhoff's 

dm, 


formula and those obtained from J. Thomsen’s numbers. 
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In Kirchhoff’s formula we have 
J = 42355 grm. cm. 

R= 4709-5 

o. 

0 = 291 (Thomsen’s experiments were made about 18"* C.). 
log/(at 18*") calculated from Regnault’s formula D is 0*062653. 


Table IX. 



1 

1 

ms. 


?^(E.an.l O.). 

Cm 

(Thomsen). 
Im ^ ^ 

Diff. 

0 05 

2508 

-0-000065 

0-Gl 

0-22 

U 39 

01 

1104 

-0-O00120 

1-21 

0*78 

0-43 

0 2 

492 

-0-000313 

2-94 

2-48 

0-4G 


The numbers in the column ^ (Thomsen) have been obtained as 

Otn 


follows: Thomsen (Thennochem. 3 , 113) gives the numbers 

contained in Table X undei‘ Q as the amounts ot* heat evolved on 
adding m grams of water to a solution containing 1 gram, moh CuCt^ 
in 180 grams ot: water. Tlie numbers under Q caic. are obtained from 
the formula given by Thomsen (loc. cit,^ p. 24). 


Q = X ^976*3 ; 

m -h 369 5 

differentiating this we get:— 

3Q _ 1838900 

0Aa 


(m -f 369*5)’^’ 

00 

from which the values of - (Thomsen) are calculated by means of 

017V 

the numbers under Ws in Table-IX. 


Tablr X.. 


m. 

Q- 

Q ( ale. 

Diff. 

180 

1630 

1630 

±0 

3 G 0 

2458 

245 G 

-2 

720 

333 G 

3289 

+ 47 

1 G 20 

4052 

4052 

4:0 

342 ) 

4510 

4491 

~19 
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Although Thomsen’s experimental values of in Table IX do not 

Cm 

agree very well with those calculated from our observations, it is 
easy to see that very small errors in the determinations of Ihe vapour 
pressures are capable of accounting for the differences, by adopting 
the plan originally used by KirchhofP {Fogg, Ann., 104 , 612, 1858) of 
calculating the vapour pressures from the heats of dilution. He 
transformed the expression already given into the form— 

J ] do 

H li) 0 dm 


^ogfir = C + 


(C). 


The logarithm is taken to the base 10. c is a constant, and is calcu¬ 
lated by means of any one determination of the vapour pressure of 
the solution. Using the vapour pressures found at 2V in Table III 
we find the values of c :— 



r. 

(cor, 

0-006162 

01 

0-008180 

0-2 

0-005635 


In Table XI the numbers calculated from equation C by menus of 
these constants arc compared with the experimental numbers from 
Table VIIL 

Table XI. 


= 005. 


.V - 0 1. 


t. 

J' calc. 

f' found. 

Diff. 1 

1 t. 

\ 

/' calc. 

/' found. 

Diir. 

-1-005 

3 -925 

3 -035 

+ 0*010 1 

1 : 

i -4*12 1 

1 3-201 

I ;i -258 

|-0-C'()3 

14 -5 

12-041 

12 039 

; -()-0()2 

1 14-5 

11-777 

j n -77(i 

-0-001 

16-0 

13-253 

13-203 

+ 0 -010 

I 10-0 

12 -904 

12 -ilHI ! 

•f 0-017 

18-0 

15 037 

15 -033 

-0-004 

1 18 -0 

14-711 

1-1-700 I 

-0-005 


= 0 - 2 . 


t. 

1 calc. 

f' found. 

Diff. 

-9 03 

2 044 

1 -957 

-0-087 

14-5 

11-208 

11 243 

+ 0 '035 

10-0 

12-370 

12-389 

-0-019 

lS-0 

14 042 

14 035 

-0-007 


The agreement is on the whole satisfactory. 






LXX .—The Hydrazines of Quinoline» 

Bj S. F. Dufton, B.A., D.Sc., Head Science Master of the Bradford 

Grammar School. 

T HAVE oontiniied the work described in my last paper (Trans., 1R91, 
59, 756), and having found a new and convenient method of nitrating 
quinoline, giving large quantities of ananitroquinoline (called meta¬ 
in the former paper in accordance with the old nomenclature), have 
worked out the preparation and properties of the anahydrazine and 
some of its derivatives. All the compounds of this series are remark¬ 
able for stability and beauty of form, the hydrazine itself having a 
liiirh melting point and crystallising from hot water. Incidentally I 
have also discovered the “ picric acid of the quinoline series, dinitro- 
liydrox 3 "quinolinp, a yellow dye of great beauty. 

Part II. — The Nitration of QuixYOMne. 

The necessity which arose, in the course of my work, of preparing 
nitroquinoline on a comparatively large scale soon rendered evident 
the extreme inconvenience of the methods already described, and led 
me to spend considerable time in trying to find the conditions under 
which the nitration would take place most readily. 

In the old method usually employed, due to Claus and Kramer 
18 , 1245), quinoline is heated at 80° for 10 hours with a mix¬ 
ture of equal volumes of fuming nitric^, and strong sulphuric acids, 
after first dissolving the quinoline in ordinary nitric acid. The 
disadvantages of this are the formation of dinitroquinolines, and, 
what is more troublesome, the very large excess of acid which 
has to be employed ; the latter, when diluted so as to prevent, upon 
neutralisation by soda, the crystallisation of sodium sulphate with the 
precipitated nitroquinolines, renders the bulk of liquid to be operated 
on very unwieldy. 

The method described by Nolting and Trautmann (7?cr., 23 , 3654), 
of dissolving quinoline in strong sulpliuric acid and adding the cal¬ 
culated quantity of fuming nitr ic acid with, at the same time, Nord- 
hausen sulphuric acid containing sufficient anhydride to combine 
with all the water produced in the action, was found to be of no 
practical value. Although no dinitroquinolines are produced, the 
nitration is extremely slow even at 100'', whilst the very large excess 
of sulphuric acid used makes the subsequent treatment of the liquid 
even more troublesome than in the other process. 

On this account, I was led to try if the dehydration of quinoline 
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nitrate, with formation of nitroqninoline, could not be more readily 
effected than the nitration of quinoline sulphate, as in Nolting and 
Trautmann’s method, and found, indeed, that whereas the latter 
operation requires at least a week, even on the water-bath, the former 
may be completed in the cold in less than an hour. The method 
found ultimately to give the best results was:—- 

To 50 grams of quinoline, in a glass evaporating basin floating in a 
dish of cold water, is added gradually from a burette slightly more 
than the calculated volume of fuming nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'5). When 
cold, the solid cake of nitrate is roughly powdered and added in about 
fu^e portions tc 50 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid contained in a litre 
flask, adding 10 c.c. of fuming snlpliuric acid (sp. gr. 2 0) after each 
addition of nitrate, and keeping the mixture cool. The completion of 
nitration, which takes from half an hour to an hour, is recognised by 
diluting a few drops of the mixture with water and neutralising 
with canstic soda; the smell of quinoline will have practically dis¬ 
appeared, and the milky precipitate produced bj the soda solidifies 
after a few minutes to a mass of crystals. The mixture is then 
poured into water, filtered, after cooling, from a BT^^all quantity of a 
yellow, crystalline substance, and gradually neutralised with caustic 
soda. When cold, the crude nitroquinolinos precipitated are collected 
and dissolved in a large quantity of boiling, very dilute nitric acid; 
on cooling, the nitrate of ananitroquinoline crystallises out in powdery 
crystals which are almost insoluble in cold water, and very different 
from the easily soluble, large, well-formed talilets of the ortlio-com- 
ponnd. 

The mother liquors from the auanitrate are treated with excess of 
caustic soda, and the precipitate, after being well pressed, is crys¬ 
tallised from alcohol ; one crystallisation gives practically pure ortlio- 
nitroquinoline. The alcoholic mother liquor containsboth ortho- and 
ana-compounds, the latter of wdiich is extremely soluble in alcohol; 
after distilling off the solvent, these arc worked up with the next lot 
of nitrates. 

The recrystallised ananitrate is heated in a disli with a small 
quantity of water, and strong caustic soda added until the liquid, 
after continued boiling, remains slightly alkaline ; the nitroquinoline 
thus liberated is collected, washed with water, dried by gently heat¬ 
ing in a dish over a small flame, and crystallised from light petr¬ 
oleum (b p. 100'’), when it forms pure, almost white needles melting 
at 72°. 

The yield of nitroquinolines is practically quuntitative; in one 
operation, from 3(10 grams of quinoline, 2 )0 grams of ananitro¬ 
quinoline and 150 grams of orthonitroquinoline were obtained in a 
pure state, a yield of 87 p u* cent, of the theoretical amount. 
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The quantity of the insoluble yellow substance mentioned above 
is about 3 per cent, of the quinoline taken. It explodes on heating, 
and has both acid and basic properties, bein^r, as Armstrong has 
suggested, a phenol; it is, in fact, dinitrohydroxyquinolirie, the ‘‘ picric 
acid of the quinoline series. When recrystallised from a large 
quHntity of boiling water, in which it is sparingly soluble, it forms 
small, shining leaflets of a greenish-yellow colour, which decompose 
entirely at about 255"". 

The analytical results were :— 

0*2545 gram of substance gave 0*4302 gram COj and 0*0592 gram 

H^O. 

01622 gram of substance gave 23*8 c.c. N at 13° and 771 mm. 


Found. 


Tlieory for , --s 

CJI4N(N6o)2-OH. I. II. 


C. 460 46*1 — 

H. 2*1 2*2 — 

N. 17*9 — 17*8 


The compound possesses great tinctorial power and dyes wool, best 
in slightly atnmonial aqueous solution, a beautiful, pure yellow, 
almost indistinguishable from that of picric acid. 

The two nitroquinolines and the yellow dye, described above, seem 
to be the only products of the nitration. Some alcoholic mother 
liquors once deposited plates unbelting at 54° (all the four known 
nitroquinolines crystallise in needles), but they w^ere found to consist 
of ortho- and ana-nitroquinoline crystallised together, for on treatment 
with niiric acid they were easily separated as nitrates. The nitro- 
quinolines were then liberated by isoda, and after recrystallising from 
light petroleum, identified by their melting points. It was further 
shown that by simply mixing about equal proportions of the ortho- 
and ana-riitro-compounds (in. p. 89° and 72° respectively) the melting 
point of the mixture was reduced to 53—54°. 


Part III.— Anaquinolineiivdrazine. 

With a convenient method of obtaining ananitroquinoHne on a 
large scale, the preparation of the corresponding hydrazine upon the 
lines followed in the case of the ortho-compound was found to present 
no difficulty. The compounds obtained differ to a considerable extent 
from those of the ortho-series in appearance and solubility. One 
remarkable feature common to both is the intense red colour of the 
monacid salts of the amine and hydrazine. 
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Anamidoquinoline, 

Ananitroqainoline is reduced by mixing it with the calculated quan¬ 
tity of stannous chloride, both in hydrochloric acid solution. After 
the nearly solid mixture has become quite cold, caustic soda is gradu¬ 
ally added until in excess, and the liquid extracted four times with 
ether. The ethereal extract, after distilling off most of the solvent, is 
allowed to crystallise, when the greater part of the amido-compound 
is obtained in yellow crystals, practically pure. The later portions 
from the mother liquor are darker, and may be best purified by 
crystallisation from hot water. 

Unlike the ortho-compound, anamidoquinoline cannot be distilled 
es^en under diminished pressure without considerable loss; but, being 
less oxidisable than the ortho-com pound, it is obtained pure in the 
way above described without any difficulty. 


A 7iaq uinolinehydrazme. 

The amido-compound is treated with hydrochloric acid, and the 
hydi’ccliloride carefully ground in a mortar to an impalpable })Owder. 
It is then mixed with a considerable excess of hydrochloric acid, and, 
after cooling, diazotised in the ordinary way. The solution, after being 
filtered ra[)idly througli a hardened filter paper on a Buchner ])orce- 
lain funnel to separate tlie common salt whicdi has crystallised out, 
is put once more in the fi’cezing mixture, and the calculated quantity 
of stannous chloride, dissolved in hydruchloiic acid, added. The 
stannochloride of the hydrazine, at once thrown down, is collected, 
heated with much water in a large dish, and a current of sulphuretted 
liydrogen passed thiough until all the tin is precipitated. After 
filtering and concentmting the solution, the dibydrochloride of the 
hydrazine separates out in the form of beautiful, lemon-yellow needles 
which turn brown at 225° and melt at 248°. 

Analysis confirms the formula 


NH-NHsHCl 


HU 




UH 


HC 




CH 


H MCI 


Calculated. 

. 30-6 


Found. 

30'6 


Cl 
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Oa treating the aqueous solution with caustic soda, first a deep 
blood-red colour is produced, indicating the formation of the mono¬ 
hydrochloride, and then, with excess of alkali, a greenish-white, crys¬ 
talline precipitate of the hydrazine is thrown down. Recrystallised 
from water, the substance forms beautiful, yellow needles which, after 
drying at 100°, melt at 150—151°. The aqueous solution of the 
hydrazine reduces Fehling’s solution slowly in the cold, but rapidly 
when heated, wdth evolution of nitrogen, and production of a strong 
odour like that of quinoline. 

The hydrazine is insoluble in light petroleum, sparingly soluble in 
benzene, more so in ether, and readily in alcohol. 

Upon analysis— 

0T298 gram of substance gave 28*5 c.c. N at 17° and 773 mm. 

Calculated for 

CoHcN-NHNHa. Found. 

N.. 26*4 26*3 

Anaquinolinesemicarhazide, 

On adding potassium cyanate to a solution of the hydrazine hydro¬ 
chloride in water, a yellow precipitate is thrown down, which becomes 
nearly white on heating. This substance, the semicarbazide, crystal¬ 
lises from water in needles, and in small, hard prisms from alcohol, in 
both cases being slightly brownish. The compound softens at 185°, 
and decomposes entirely at 255"^. Crystallised from alcohol and dried 
in a vacuum, it still contains 1 mol. H^O, which is driven off very 
slowly even at 100°. 

0*1081 gram of substance gave 23*2 c.c. N at 20° and 772 mm. 

Calculated for 

CgHflN-NHNH-CO-NHs + HoO. Found. 

N. 25*4 25-4 

The Pyruvic Acid Hydrazone, 

On adding pyruvic acid to the strong aqueous solution of the 
hydrazine hydrochloride, the mixture becomes almost solid from the 
separation of the hydrochloride of the pyruvic acid hydrazone. This 
substance may be recrystallised from water, and melts at lOS"*. On 
the addition of sodium acetate to the strong aqueous solution of the 
salt, the hydrazone is liberated as a beautiful, bright-red crystalline 
precipitate, differing from the corresponding ortho-compound by 
being soluble in water and by its vivid colour; this, however, 
changes to yellow, on dryihg, with loss of water of crystallisation 
the substance melts at 185°. ». . , 
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For analysis, it was crystallised from alcohol, and dried at 100°; — 
0'15 gram of substance gave 23’2 c.c, N at 17° and 707 mm. 
Calculatod for 

CJ^6N■^H•N:0(CH3)•C00H. Found. 

]sr. 18*3 18*3 


Anaqnhdiidole-oc^carhoxi/lic Acid. 

As in the case of the ortho-conipoiiTid, the indole condensation takes 
place with remarkable ease wdien tlie pyruvic acid liydrazone is 
simply boiled for about an hour with strong hydrochloric acid. The 
liquid darkens and becomes filled with yellow crystals, which are the 
liydrochloride of the indole acid. This salt may be recrystalliscd 
from a small quantity of water, but much water precipitates the acid, 
which is almost insoluble in water and alcohol. It may easily be 
crystallised, however, by making use of the ready dissociation of its 
ammonium salt by heat. The acid is dissolved in water with addition 
of a few drops of ammonia, and allowed to evaporate in a beaker on 
the water-bath ; as the ammonia is driven off, the acid crystallises 
out in beautiful, yellow needles which decompose at about 300°. 

The formula of the compound, 


HN-CCOOH 


H 


CH 


no V 0 

I I 

lie ' OH 

II 


was confirmed by the following analysis:— 

0*1715 gram of substance gave 19*4 c.c. N at 21° and 7G1 mm. 


Calculated for 
C| 2 Hg^ 2 f^ 2 * Found, 

N. 13*2 13*2 


The Acetone liydrazone. 

On mixing the hydrazine and acetone, a dark syrup forms with 
evolution of heat; this crystallises completely on cooling, and is then 
powdered and washed with cold alcohol. When recrystallised from 
hot alcohol, it forms large, lustrous, yellowish-brown prisms which 
melt at 138—140°. 

0*14 gram of substance gave 25*4 c.c. N at 21° and 762 mm. 

3 K 2 
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Calculated for 

CaH 6 lS-j>^HN;C(CH 3 ) 2 . Found. 

N. 21*1 21*3 


The Benzaldehyde Hydrazone. 

On mixing tlie hydrazine with benzaldehyde, great heat is evolved, 
and a solid, crystalline mass obtained; this is purified in the same 
way as the acetone compound, and recrystallised from boiling 
alcohol ; it forms lustrous, brown, cube-like crystals which melt at 
194°. 

0 1502 gram of substance gave 21*17 c.c. N at 19” and 763 mm. 

Calculated for 

CyHgN NH NiCH CfiHfi. Found. 

N. 17*0 17*0 


AnaquijioUnemethylpyrazolcme. 

Ou mixing the hydrazine and ethyl acetoacetate in molecular 
pT-oporiion, a dark syrup is formed with slight evolution of heat. 
The mixture is placed in the steam oven, and, after several hours, 
ciystallisation sets in, and a solid mass results; this is finely pow¬ 
dered, and washed with cold anhydrous acetone, which removes the 
greater portion of the coloured products leaving a light-brown 
])owder. This, tlie pyrazolone, is then purified by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from water, using animal charcoal, when it becomes white. 
The substance is almost as soluble in cold water as in hot, and must 
therefore be crystallised by evaporation in a vacuum or on the water- 
bath. It is exceedingly soluble in alcohol, but does not crystallise 
from it. The pure substance melts, without decomposition, at 186®, 

On analysis:— 

O'1412 gram of substance gave 22*3 c.c. N at 19® and 753 mm. 




Calculated. 

1866 


which Confirms the formula 


CallgN (ana) 

I 

N 


CH»C—CHj 


Camlridge University Laboratory, 


Found. 

18*5 
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LXXT.'— The Origin of Colour, Note on the Appearance of Colour in 
Quinoline Derivatives and of Fluorescence in Quinine Salts. 

By Henry E. Armstrong. 

Several of l,lie quinoline derivatives described by Hr. Dufton in his 
two papers fTrans., 1891, 756; 1892, p. 782) exhibit noteworthy 
peculiarities which I venture to think merit examination from the 
j)oint of view advocated by me in recent years in discussing the re¬ 
lation of colour to constitution (“ The origin of colour,” Proc , 
1888, 27 ; 1892, 101) ; on seeing Dr. Dufton’s preparations, I was 
fairly startled by the vividness of the colour which several possessed 
the bright red of the acid salts of tlie amine and hydrazine being 
especially remarkable. 

The nitroquinolines display a faintly yellow colour, but it is 
probable that this is conditioned by the presence of traces of the 
hydroxy-derivative or quinolinol,* the discovery of which among the 
nitration products of quinoline is of interest, as it aifords further 
evidence tliat the production of nitro-substitution derivatives is pre- 
cedc^d by that of addition compounds (compare Proc., 1891, 89). 

The ortho-derivatives described by Dr. Dufton, excepting the 
pyruvic hydrazone,t apparently arc colourless substances; the ana- 
derivatives, however, are mostly coloured ; it could scarcely have 
been predicted that such compounds would manifest colour, and in 
consequence it appears necessary to reconsider their structure. I have 
no hesitation in asserting that they must be qninmioid compounds. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that quinonoid formuhn cannot be 
assigned to the ortho-compounds, wdiich, in point of fact, are colourless, 
it being impossible to dispose of the affinities except in the conven¬ 
tional manner ; but this is not the case with the ana-derivatives : tlie 
ana-amide, for example, may be represented thus :— 


* -inol appears to be an appropriate systematic termination for -oh derived from 
azotisod basic cycloids; the prefixes homo- and hefero- might be used to indicate the 
presence of the hydroxyl either in the same nucleus with the nitrogen or in that 
remote from it. Dr. Button’s compound is doubtless a dinitroheteroquinolinol. 

t Many hydrazones are described as coloured, but it is not certain that they are 
as a class: being very sensitive and easily altered by exposure to light and air, it is 
probable that the colour is due in some, if not in all, cases to the presence of im¬ 
purity. 
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H 

/V^\ 

X/V" 

II 

NH 

Ana-‘^ amido-’^quinoline. Ananitroquinoline.* 

It is here assumed that the “cctitric ” (C) structure of quinoliDe is pro- 
served in tlie case of the nitro-compound, while the ‘‘ ethenoid ” struc- 
tiii-o of an orthoquinone is assumed by the ana-amine in consequence 
of tlie transference of an hydrogen atom, and that the hitter is in 
reality (in the form of acid salt) an hnido- and not an amido-compound. 
Ijooked at in the manner advocated by Bamberger, the “ amine ” is the 

equivalent of a tri-derivative of the type j| | ; t.c., it is a mono-de- 

V\ 

rivative of a compound of the orthoquinone type. From this 
point of view, the appearance of colour in the ana-derivatives of 
quinoline, being conditioned by isodynamic change (Proc., 1892, 203), 
is evidence of considerable intramolecular mobility. 

Finally, I wish to point out that it may eventually prove to be 
possible to explain the fluorescence of certain salts of quinine by the 
application of a similar principle. In my first communication on the 
origin of colour, I said that anthracene was “ significantly fluorescent,” 
having the idea before me that fluorescence might be regarded as 
the beginning of colour,” and further study of the question has 
served to confirm this opinion; anthracene, if represented as unsym- 
metrical (compare Proc., 1890, 102), awiew which its entire behaviour 
jintifies and indeed enforces, is a compound of the orthoquinone type, 

■ 

j 0 j j j, and it is significant that fluorene, which cannot be 

so represented, has proved to be iion-fluorescent (Hodgkinson and 
Matthews, Trans., 1883, 43, 163). 

It is well known that the oxy-salts of quinine are alone fluorescent, 
salts like the chlorhydride not being so; it is conceivable that this is 
due the inferior stability of the former in solution, and that owing 
to the occurrence of dissociation, a condition is engendered favouring 
the passage by isodynamic change from the non-fluorescent centric 
to the fluorescent ethenoid condition, such as it has been above sug¬ 
gested takes place in the case of ana-derivatives of quinoline. 

* The formida here used is that suggested by me in 1887 (compare Journ. Soc, 
Cheni. Ini.^ 486), a line being drawn across the angle instead of printing in the N 
Bjiiibol. 


C I c 

\/\, 
NOj 
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LXXTT.—CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LABORATORY OP 
GONVILLE AND CATUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

No. XXV.— l)icarhoxyglutaco7iic Acid, 

By S. RiiriEMANN, Pli.D., M.A., and R. S. Moi^kell, B.A. 

The study of the etliereal salt of this acid was undertaken with the 
view of ascertaining whetlier the action of ammonia caused condensa¬ 
tion, with the formation of a derivative of pyridine, as in the case of 
citric and aconitic acids. Though, as pi*evioasly shown (Trans,, 
1891, 59, 743), such a change rea ly does occur, giving rise to the 
dianiide of dihydroxydinieotinic acid, only a small portion of the 
ethereal salt undergoes this transformation under the conditions of 
our experiments, the larger part splitting up into malouamide and 
the etliylic salt of arnidoethylenedicarboxj lie acid, according to the 
equation 

(cooc,H5),ch*ch:c(coocjt5)2 + smi , ^ + 

2 C 2 H/OH + NH2*aH:C(COOC2lT5)2. 

An analogous action takes place with the derivatives of the etliereal 
salt of dicarboxyglutaconic acid. The benzyl derivative, when acted 
on by strong ammonia, yields, besides benzylmalonamide, the same 
substance, namely, the ethereal salt of amidoethyleiiedicarboxylic 
acid. To the analysis of this compound, published in our previous 
paper, we can now add the determination of its molecular w^eight by 
Raoult’s method, using benzene as the solvent. 


Weight of substance. 0*3372 gram 

„ benzene. 22*4990 grams 

Melting point of benzene. 4*98'^ 

,, the mixture. 4*()0° 

Depression of the melting point. 0*38“ 

Molecular weight derived from the 

above data. 190 

Theory for CgHisNOi. 187 


The action of ammonia on the ethyl salt of dicarboxyglutaconic 
acid does not seem to go so far as to bring about the formation of the 
diamide of amidoethylenedicarboxylic acid. Even on allowing the 
ethyl salt to remain in contact with strong aqueous ammonia for a 
long time, the action proceeds for the most part according to the 
above equation. However, in the course of several months, there is 
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produced, besides the efcbereal salt of amidoethylenedicarboxylic acid, 
a small quantity of the monamido compound, having; the formula 
(^H(]SrH2):C(c6-NH2)*COOC2H5. 

This substance is easily isolated: the solid which separates from 
( he ammoniacal solution, after the removal of most of the ammonia 
by a current of air, is shaken with ether, which dissolves the ethyl 
salt of amidoethylenedicarboxylic acid, leaving the monamide. On 
recrystallisation from hot water, it separates in colourless plates 
melting at 169—170°; it gave numbers corresponding with the 
formula CH(^^Ho):C(CO‘NH2)-COOC2H5. 


I. 0*1905 gram of substance gave 0*1140 gram H 2 O and 0*3150 
gram C 02 . 

II. 0*1702 gram of substance gave 0*1015 gram H 2 O and 0 2835 
gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*1085 gram of substunce gave 16 6 c.c. moist nitrogen at 20° 
and 703 mm. 


C 

H 

N 


Theory for 

^ - 

oiind. 

-> 

CfiH loN-.’Os- 

I. 

IL 

III. 

45-66 

45*10 

45*40 

— 

6-36 

6*65 

6*63 

— 

17-72 

— 

— 

17*56 


An attempt to displace the other ethoxy-group of the ethyl salt of 
amidoethylenedicarboxylic acid by an amido-group was unsuccessful. 
On heating the diethyl salt with strong aqueous ammonia, in a closed 
tube at 100^, it is decomposed, most probably in the manner indicated 
by the following equation :— 


ch(nh2):c(cooc2H,)2 + 2 NH 3 + H 2 O = HCONIT 2 + 

CH2(C0-NH2)2. 


The contents of the tube, when evaporated on the water-bath, left 
a white, crystalline substance which, after recrystallisation from 
water, melted at 169—170^ 

This was identified as malonamide by its behaviour and by a 
nitrogen determination. 

0 0905 gram of substance gave 23*8 c.c. moist nitrogen measured 
at 19° and 767 mm. 

Theory for 

C3HQN2O3. Found. 

N. 27*45 27*38 


The splitting up of ethyl amidoethylenedicarboxylate, which takes 
place under the influence of boiling aqueous ammonia, also occurs 
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when it; is heated with baryta water. The study of this reaction wss 
undertaken with the view of isol?^ting the hydroxyethylenedicarb- 
oxylic acid. From the barium determination of the former salt we 
were led to regard it as the barium salt of the hydrojry*acid {loc. cit.y 
p. 748). On further investigation we found, however, that it was a 
mixture of the barium salts of formic and malonic acids; for, on 
decomposing it with dilute sulphuric acid and repeatedly shaking the 
filtrate from the barium sulphate with ether, an organic acid was 
extracted which crystallised from ahjohol in prisms melting at 131°. 

The analysis gave numbers cori'esponding with the formula for 
malonic acid. 

01695 gram of substance gave 0 0603 gram H^O and 0'214r) gram 

CO2. 

Theory for 

^’3^404. Found. 


C . 34 ()1 34-51 

H. 3*84 3-95 


The presence of formic acid was verified by its reactions. The 
formation of malonic acid from ethyl amidoothylenedicarboxylate in¬ 
dicates that the latter is first transformed into the barium salt of 
hydroxyethylenedicarboxylic acid, which, however, under the influ¬ 
ence of baryta undergo(;s decomposition in exactly tlie same way as 
the hydroxyethylene compounds in general do when boiled with 
alkalis (see Claisen, i?er., 25, 1781). 

The interesting change which these ethereal salts undergo in con¬ 
tact with strong aqueous ammonia induced us to investigate the 
action of other organic bases on them, in order to ascertain whether 
under their influence an analogous change takes place. We have at 
present completed the study of the action of phonylhydrazine on the 
above-mentioned compounds, and have found tliat they are resolved 
in the same way as when ammonia is used. Both ethereal salts give 
rise to a derivative of pyrazolone. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on the Ethereal Sails of Dicarboxyglutaconic 

Acid, 

On mixing equal weights of phenylhydrazine and ethyl dicarboxy- 
glutaconate in a flask fitted with a condenser, an action ensues witli 
evolution of heat, and if the mixture is then heated on the water- 
bath, it gives off ammonia, nitrogen, and benzene. As soon as gas 
ceases to be evolved, the flask is removed from the water-bath, and, 
after a short time, colourless needles separate from the dark oil, the 
separation being accelerated by the addition of ether. The precipi- 
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tate is washed with ether until the washings are colourless, and the 
crystals dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 

On analysis, the following numbers were obtained :— 

I. 01bl5 gram of substance gave 0*0983 gram H 2 O and 0*3204 

gram CO 2 . 

ir. gram of substance gave 0*1003 gram HjO and 0*3235 

gram CO 2 . 

Iir. 01(_)38 gram of substance gave 22 c.c, moist nitrogen measured 
at 21" and 761 mm. 

IV, 01582 gram of substance gave 22*2 c.c. moist nitrogen 
measured at 24° and 753 mm. 

Found. 

Tlicorr for .-*- 1 

I. IT. ill. IF. 


C. 53-9:i 53-45 53-86 — — 

H.. 6-36 6-74 6 /8 — — 

N. 15-74 — — 15-30 15 65 


The above analyses indicate that the composition of the product 
ran be represented by the expression C 12 H 17 N 3 O 4 . This formula may 
be interpi'cted as follows : the ethereal salt of dicarboxyglutaeonic 
acid, when heated with phenylhydrazine, is resolved into the ethjl 
salts of phenylhydrazilethylenedicarboxylic acid and inalonio acid, 
according to the equation 

CH(COOail5)./CH:C(COOC.H5)2 + CeH.-NH-NII^ = 

c,h,-nh-nh*ch:c(COOC2H5)2 + ch2(cooc2H6)2. 


The hydrazine compound then loses alcohol, yielding ethyl plienyl- 

N*CeH5 

/\ 

pyrazolonemonocarboxylate, HN CO 

HCziC-COOC^Hs 

This, however, is not the final product, for part of the phenylhydr¬ 
azine used decomposes into nitrogen, ammonia, and benzene, and the 
ammonia then combines with the pyrazolone compound, yielding 

N-CeH, 

/\ 

the ammonium salt, NHi’N CO 

HCziC-COOC^Hs 

This salt, however, rapidly absorbs water, 1 mol. of which is 
retained even in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. An attempt was 
made to remove this molecule of water by heating the salt at 100 °, 
but at this temperature it partially dissociates into ammonia and 


ethyl phenylpyrazolonemonocarboxylate. This decomposition occurs 
also when it is boiled with water. 
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The second product of the action between ethyl dicarboxyglut- 
aconate and phenylhjdrazine is ethyl malonate. This was isolated 
from the ethereal solution in the following manner:—The ether as 
distilled ofl, and steam passed through the remaining dark-coloured 
oil; ethyl malonate and phenylhydrazine passed over, leaving a resin. 
The distillate was then treated with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
shaken with ether; and the latter, on evaporation, left an oil which 
boiled at 194°, and on analysis gave numbers agreeing with the 
formula CH,(COOC,H 5 ) 2 . 

0T985 gram of substance gave 0Te330 gram 11,0 and 0*3803 gram 
CO,. 

Tlieory for. 

C;1I,20^. Found. 

C. 52*00 52*25 

n. 7*5 7*44 

The resolution of ethyl dicarboxglutaconate, under the influence of 
phenylhydrazine, into the pyrazolone compound and ethyl malonate, 
wdiich is so readily effected at 100’, also takes place at the ordinary 
temperature, though very slowly. 


Action of PhtmyUiydrazine on Ethyl ITenzyldicarhoxyghdaconate, 

This action presents a close similarity to that of the hydrazine on 
ethyl dicarboxjglufaconato, for when phenylhydrazine and ethyl 
bcnzyhTcarboxyglutaoonaie are mixed in the proportion of 4*3 grams 
of the former to 5 grams af the latter no action takes place at firht, 
but on heating to 100° on a water-bath ji rapid evolution of gas sets 
in. As soon as tliis ceases, the contents of the flask arc cooled, and 
ether added, wdien a white solid is throwm down, which, from its 
behaviour and by a nitrogen determination, was shown to bo the 
ammonium salt of etliyl phenylpyrazoloiiemonocaiboxylate. 

0*1788 gram of the substance gave 24 c.c. of moist nitrogen 
measured at 21° and 760 mm. 

Theory for 

C12H1-N3O4. Found. 

N. ‘1574 15*30 

The ethereal filtrate from this compound was shaken with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the oil obtained on removal of the ether w^as 
distilled under diminished pressure. The boiling point w^as found to 
be 187° under a pressure of 30 mm. 

An analysis showed it to be ethyl benzylmalonate, 

C6H6-CH,*CH(COOCaH02. 
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0*1930 gram of substance gave 0*1255 gram OH 2 and 0*4742 gram 

CO2. 

Tlieory for 


^-/i 4 nigv^ 4 . rouna. 

C. 67*20 66*96 

H. 7-20 7-22 


Besides the aramonium salt of ethyl phenylpyrazolonemonocarb- 
oxylate and ethyl malonate, a small quantity of another substance 
was found to have been produced by the action of phenylhydrazine 
on ethyl benzyldicarboxygliitaconate. This is contained in the 
ethereal filtrate from the pyrazolone derivative, and is precipitated 
from it by the addition of hydrochloric acid. The compound is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and acetic acid, and crystal¬ 
lises from them in leaflike aggregates of needles. It melts at 258°, 
and is readily taken up by alkalis. 

The very small yield prevented us from fully examining this sub¬ 
stance, the amount at our disposal being only sufficient for a nitrogen 
determination, 

0*1628 gram of substance yielded 2T8 c.c. of moist nitrogen 
measured at 24° and 757 mm. 

This corresponds to 14*97 per cent, of nitrogen. 

The compound is no doubt the result of the action of phenylhydra¬ 
zine on ethyl benzylmalonate, as it is not formed when the hydrazine 
and ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate are heated together. 

The percentage of nitrogen found, 14*97, agrees with that required 
by the hydrazide of benzylmalonic acid, 

CeHyCH.-CHCCO-NH-NH-CeH,),, 

namely, 14*97 per cent., as well as with that of the azimide of 

PO’ISTTT 

benzylmalonic acid, namely, 14*94 

per cent. 

In order to ascertain whether the compound is really the hydrazide, 
we prepared the latter by heating for a short time a mixture of 
phenylhydrazine with ethyl benzylmalonate. On the addition of 
alcohol, colourless crystals were deposited, which, although almost 
insoluble in alcohol, dissolved in hot glacial acetic acid, and on cool¬ 
ing, separated as colourless needles, very different from the leaflike 
aggregates of needles of the other substance. The compound, which 
is the hydrazide of benzylmalonic acid, melts at 242—243°, and is 
insoluble in alkalis. A nitrogen determination gave the following 
numbers:— 

0*1515 gram of substance yielded 20*2 c.c. of moist nitrogen at 22° 
and 756 mm. 
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Theory for 

Ci; 2 n 22 N 402 . Found. 

N. ‘l4i^7 1601 

The bye-product of the action of phenyl hydrazine on ethyl benzyl- 
dicarboxyglutaconate is therefore probably the azimide of benzyl- 
malonic acid. 


Phenylpyrazolonemonocarloxylic Acid. 


The substance formed from the ethereal salts of dicarboxyglutaconic 
acid and its benzyl derivative, we regard as the ammonium salt of 

/\ 

phenylpyrazolonemonocarboxylic acid, CO 

HCziO-COOC^H^. 

This view is supported by the behaviour of the compound. The 
aqueous solution of the ammonium salt, when treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, is decomposed,colourless crystals being precipitated, 
which are readily dissolved by ether, leaving ammonium chloride in 
the aqueous solution. That ammonia is the base combined with the 
))yrazolone compound was proved by precipitating the platinochloride 
from tlie solution by platinic chloride, the analysis giving 43*87 per 
cent, of platinum. 

The pyrazolone compound is slightly soluble in cold wuiter, more 
readily in boiling water, and on cooling crystallises in needles, wdiieh 
melt not quite sliarply at llG'l The substance, dried in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, gave, on analysis, numbers which agree wdth the 
N-CeH5 
/\ 

formula HN CO 

HCzzC-COOCJIi 


I. 0*1835 gram of substance gave 0*0920 gram H 2 O and 0*4180 

gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1607 gram of substance gave 0*0705 gram H^O and 0*3172 

gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*1848 gram of substance gave 19*6 c.c. moist nitrogen 

measured at 18*^ and 766 mm. 

IV. 0*1465 gram of substance gave 15*4 c.c. moist nitrogen 

measured at 21° and 763 mm. 


Found. 


Theory for 



I. 

11 . 

III. 

IV. 

.. 62-U7 

62-12 

62-00 

— 

— 

.. 617 

6-67 

5'60 

— 

— 

.. 1207 

— 

— 

12*34 

12*00 


c 

H 

N 
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Ethyl phenylpyrazolonemonocarboxylafe has acid properties, for it 
is readily dissolved by ammonia and alkalis. On the addition of 
silver nitrate to the neutral solution of the ethereal salt in ammo¬ 
nia, it yields a stable silver salt, insoluble in water; it is identical 
with that thrown down by silver nitrate from the original product 
of the action of ])henylhydrazine on the ethereal salt of the dicarb- 
oxyglutaconic acid. Analysis proved the silver salt to have the 
N-Cells 
/\ 

formula AgN CO 

HCziC-COOC.Hs 

I. 0*2344 gram of substance gave 0'0730 gram H^O and 0*3658 
gram CO^. 

ir. 0*3910 gram of substance left on ignition 0*1242 gram Ag. 

III. 0*6250 „ „ „ „ 0*1975 

IV. 0 3935 „ „ „ „ 0*1250 

Found. 


ji iieury n.>r f 


CisHji AgjNjO^. 

1. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

. 42'47 

42-56 

— 

— 

— 

3-24 

3-46 

— 

— 

— 

. 31-85 

— 

31*76 

31*60 

31*75 


Ethyl Phenylmethylpyrazolonemonocarhoxylate, 

This is formed on heating the dry silver salt with methyl iodide on 
the water-bath in a flask fitted with a reflux condenser. To separate 
it from the silver iodide, the product is repeatedly extracted with 
ether, and the ethereal salt evaporated^ when an oil is obtained, 
which soon solidifies to a crystalline mass. This, on recrystallisation 
from alcohol, yields long, colourless needles melting at 71—72"'. 

N-CeH5 

The analytical data agreed with the formula CHs’N CO 

HC—C-COOC^Hfi 


I, 0*1965 gram of substance gave 0*1013 gram H^O and 0*4569 
gram CO 2 . 

II. 0*1818 gram of substance gave 18 c.c. of moist nitrogen at 20® 
and 766 mm. 

Found. 

Theory for ^ -^-- 

Ci3Hi4N208. I. IL 


C . 63*41 63*41 — 

H. 5*69 5*72 — 

N.. 11*38 ~ 11-42 
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1:5: i-Phenylpyrazolonemonocarhoxylic Acid. 

The hydrolysis of the ethyl salt, described above, is best effected 
by boiling it with aqueous potash on a sand-ba’h in a flask fitted 
with a reflux condenser. The action is completed after tliree 
hours, when the flask is cooled, and dilute hydrochloric acid added 
to the alkaline solution; the almost colourless precipitate which 
is thrown down is collected and washed with water until the 
filti‘ate remains clear on the addition of silver nitrate. In order to 
remove any unaltered ethereal salt the product is washed with ether, 
in which it is only slightly soluble. For analysis, it was dried in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, and gave results proving the substance 

/\ 

to be phenylpyrazolonernonocarboxylic acid, HN CO 

HCZZC-COOII 


I. 0*1815 gram of substance gave 0*0695 gram H^O and 0*3907 
gram COj. 

11. 0*1620 gram of substance gave 19*8 c.c. moist nitrogen at 23'^ 
and 764 mm. 

Found. 


Tlionrv for f -^-^ 

I. 11. 


C . 58*82 58*70 — 

H. 3 92 4*25 — 

K. 13*72 — 13*85 


Phenylpyrazoloncmonocarboxylic acid is not very stable ; it de¬ 
composes at 91—92° with evolution of carbon dioxide, and the same 
decomposition takes place on boiling it with water. 

It is very soluble in alcohol and in acetone, is readily soluble in 
ammonia and alkalis, and the neutral ammonia cal solution on the 
addition of silver nitrate, yields a slightly coloured silver salt which 
darkens on warming. 


riienylpyrazolone. 

The pyrazolonemcnocarboxylic acid, as mentioned above, is readily 
decomposed by boiling water with the evolution of carbon dioxide. 
The concentrated aqueous solution, on cooling, deposits prisms, which, 
on repeated recrystallisation from alcohol, become colourless, and 
melt at 118°. 

A nitrogen determination proved the substance to be phenylpyrazol- 
N-C6H5 
/\ 

one, HN CO 
HCZIOH 
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01390 gram of substance yielded 21*6 c.c. of moist nitrogen 
measured at 22"" and 756 mm. 

Theory for 

CaHsNaO. Found. 

N . 17*50 17*50 

Phenylpjrazolone is very soluble in mineral acids, and also in 
alkalis, a behaviour which characterises it as a base as well as an 
acid. 

In conclusion we may add that we intend to continue the study of 
the ethereal salts of dicarboxyglutaconic acid and its derivatives on 
the lines already indicated in this paper. 


LXXIII.— The MiKjvetic Eotation of Gomjponyids supposed to Contain 
Acetyl^ or to he of Ketonlc Origin, 

By W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
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Intkoduction-. 

Ever since the discovery of ethyl aeetoacctate hy Geuther in 18G3, 
the constitution of this ethereal salt has been tlio subject of much 
discussion, and notvvitlistandiiij^ the fact that it has been inoi'e 
fully invest ignited than almost any otlier cliemical compound, this 
question of its constitution is still disputed. This is the more 
remarkable when it is considered that only two formulie can be 
brought forward to account for the properties of this substance, 
namely 

I. II. 

ch3.co-ch,-cooc,ie. ch3-c(oh):ch*cooc2H5, 

The ketonic formula. TJio hydroxy lie formula. 

The ketonic formula was first sugg-ested l)y Erankland and Duppa ; 
the hydroxylic formula is the one which was proposed by Geuther. 

The difficulty of deeidiug- between tliese formulae lies in the fact 
that either may be taken as almost equally^ well explaining the 
reactions of tlie substance, and, again, it is conceivable that it may at 
times act as a ketonic compound, and at otliers as a hydroxy-deriva¬ 
tive; in other words, the two formuhe may be called tautomeric. 

Among tiic latest contributions to the discussion of tins question 
of the constitution of ethyl aeetoacctate is a long and important 
paper by Nef (^Aanalen^ 266, 52), who, from the results of a number 
of interesting experiments, concludes that the hydroxylic formula is 
the correct one, and that the ketonic constitution, and also the idea 
of tautomerism, of the two formula) must be I’egardcd as disproved. 

In support of the ketonic foruiula v. Pcchmanii brings forward a 
number of new alignments. He compares side by side the properties 
of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl formylacetate, and argues that as 

VOL. LXI. 3 L 
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thepe substances differ so materially in properties, they cannot be 
analogous!}, eonsfituted. 

For the ethyl formylacctate, as for the ethyl acetoacetate, two 
formulsE* are possible :— 

L TT. 

CHO-CHa-COOC.,H5. CH(0H):CH-C00C2H5. 

The first, suggested by W. WisHcenus (Her., 20, 2930), represents the 
substance as an aldehyde, and analogously constituted to the ketonic 
form of ethyl acetoacetate. The second, suggested by Claiseii (Sitz^ 
ungshericht d, fc. Payer Akademie der W'Lsserischaften, 20, 204), repre¬ 
sents the substance as a derivative of vinyl alcohol corresponding to 
the hydroxy-form of ethyl acetoacetate, and v. Pochmann argues that 
from its behaviour with different reagents, it is impossible that ethyl 
formylacctate and ethyl acetoacetate can be analogously constituted. 
Having shown that ethyl formylaeetate has the hydroxylic formula, he 
concludes that ethyl acetoacetate can only have the ketonic formula. 

Claisen has likewise written a valuable paper on this subject, 
sfronglv advocating the ketonic constitution of ethyl acetoacetate 
(Ber.j 25, 1776), and just recently Nef again refers to this subject, 
objecting to the arguments which have been used by v. Pechmann 
(Proc. Amer, Acad., 1892, 160). Michael has also lately written 
another paper (/. pr, Chem,, 46, 189), in which he calls in question 
the correctness of some of Nef’s experiments, especially those from 
which he has drawn the most important conclusions. 

On considering this subject, it appeared to me that it must be 
alwavs a matter of great difficulty to decide definitely the constitution 
of substances of the nature of ethyl acetoacetate or other ketonic 
derivatives from the study of their chemical properties alone, more 
especially when it is considered that, even if they usually possess the 
ketonic constitution, they may in many of their reactions act in a 
tautomeric form, and that it would therefore be valuable if some 
physical method could be used which would discriminate clearly 
between the ketonic and hydroxylic forms of such substances. 

The most important point of difference between these two classes 
of substances is that the ketones are saturated compounds, Vhereas 
their hydroxylic isomers are unsaturated. 

To distinguish between these, the study of their refractive powers 
is one method which can be adopted, and Briihl (Her., 26, 369) has 
lately shown that in the case of ethyl acetoacetate numbers are 
obtained which are in favour of the ketonic formula. 

In my previous researches I have repeatedly called attention to the 
fact that very considerable differences are observed between the mag¬ 
netic rotation of saturated and unsaturated compounds, the latter 
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giving much larger numbers fchan the former, and it appeared to me 
that tin’s method might in the present instance be very valuable in 
distinguishing between saturated ketonic substances and their iinsatu- 
rated hydroxylic isomers, especially if in some cases the refractive 
and dispersive powers were likewise examined in confirmation of the 
resiiHs. 

A preliminary account of some of the results in connection with 
Ibis subject are published in the Proceedings of this Society (May 19, 
1892, p.‘l00). 

In the paper by PY’ofessor Claisen (Ber., 25, 1779), on the constitu¬ 
tion of ethyl acetoaceiate, already referred to, he also draws attention 
to my determination of the magnetic rotation of this substance, 
showing that this strongly favours the ketonic formula for that body. 

Meihoih of Estimating the Magnetic Rotations, 

Before considering the results I have obtained, it will be best 
to consider what are likely to be the differences in the rotations 
between these ketonic and isomeric hydroxylic compounds, and how 
tliey can best be deduced. 

The difference in rotation between a saturated and an unsaturated 
compound of a similar kind differing by is in most cases approxi¬ 
mately the snme; in allyl compounds, however, as allyl alcohol and 
carboxylic compounds, wdth w^hich it is associated, it is lower than in 
most other compounds (0*914) ; leaving this special case out, the fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the most important comparisons between the rota¬ 
tions of saturated and unsaturated bodies :— 


Ethyl a-crotonate and butyrate. 1*112 

Ethyl oleate and stearate. 1*112 

Methyl isobutenyl ketone (mesityl oxide), 

and methyl isobutyl ketone. 1*145 

Ethyl itaconate and glntarate. 1*120 

Ethyl citracoiiate and glutarate. 1*170 

Average. 1*132 


In this list an exceptionally high result found between ethyl 
maleate and succinate, namely, 1*245, has been left out; but if this 
and that of an allyl compound be introduced, it will give an average 
which is not very different, about 1*117. In the past I have usually 
employed 1*112, and, as this is not far from the above, it will, I think, 
be best to still continue its use. 

This number, 1*112, refers to the rotations of bodies differing in 
cepmoflition by Hj, but in the case of the ketonic and hydroxylic 

3 L 2 
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class of compounds under consideration this difference does not exist 
as they are isomeric; consequently the unsaturated or hydroxy- 
derivative will have a larger rotation than the ketonic by 1112 + 
tlio value of the difference for H 2 , and for dihydroxylic as com¬ 
pared with diketonie compounds twice this. 

The value of H 2 as deduced from the rotations of the paraffins is 
0'5()4 (Trans., 1882, 41, 572) ; if this be added to the rotation of a 
ketmiic compound, as well as 1T12, a numbfm is obtained which 
approximates pretty well to that of its hydroxylic isomer. Thus :— 


Mol. rot. ethyl acetoacetate. 6*501 

Difference for unsaturation by . 1‘112 

Difference for . 0*508 


8*121 

This hydroxylic compound is ethyl hydroxycrofonate, and as the 
rotation of ethyl crotonatc is known, that of its hydroxy-derivative 
can lie estimated proba])ly more «nccura,tely than by the above 
method, by adding to it the value of OH replacing hydrogen, thus :— 

Moi. rot. ethyl crotonate. 7*589 

„ OH replacing hydrogen as in alcohols 0*194 

7*783 


Tliis indicates that the previous method gives numbers which are a 
little too high. On examination, this is found to arise from the fact 
that between the rotations of compounds varying in composition 
from each oilier by Ho, the difference docs not amount to 0'508, but 
may- be moi'o or less. This is not because tlie value of hydrogen 
changes materially, but because the products are of different types, 
each having its own special rotation, for example, ketones differ from 
])rimary alcohols by 0*324, from secondary by 0*409, and from 
tertiary by 0*646. Aldeliydes also differ from primary alcohols by 
0 438. As this amount for the difference in cojuposition for H 2 is a 
variable quantity, to find the rotations of the unsaturated hydroxylic 
isomers of ketonic bodies as accurately as our present information 
will permit, it has been found best first to ascertain the rotations of 
the saturated compounds corresponding to them, and then to add to 
those the usual amount for unsaturation by H 2 , namely, 1*112. 
Taking ethyl acetoacetate again as an example, its isomeric un- 
saturated isomer, ethyl hydroxy crotonate, corresponds to the oaturated 
compound ethyl hydroxybutyrale ; then we get— 
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Mol. rot. ethyl hydroxy butyrate*. 6'737 

Difierence for saturation by H 2 . 1'112 

Ethyl hydroxycrotonate. 7’849 


This amount of variation between ethyl hydroxy butyrate and ethyl 
acetoacetate for the difference of composition by H 2 will be found to 
be 0-236. 

It is interesting to find all the above methods give numbers wliich 
are not very wide apart, bub I believe the last to be the mod trust¬ 
worthy. 

Unfortunately, not many of the satnrated compounds required 
liave been as yet examined, and therefore it is also desirable to liave 
some means of controlling any estimate which may bo made for 
them, besides the ordinary method of adding or subtracting tlio 
known values of different products, and an interesting merljod has 
been found which, it will be seen, does this at any rate approxi¬ 
mately. Tt is based on the system of series constants already described 
in this Journal (Trans., 1884, 45, 574). From tlie numbers and 
diagrams which are given in the paper just referred to, it is seen that 
each series of saturated compounds has a special value of its own, and 
oil the diagiums they will be seen to run in parallel lines, and not in 
one line, even where the composition is the same as in the monobasic 
acids and their ethyl and methyl salts. Now if from the rotation 
of any substance r023 (tbe value of CH 2 ) be taken as many 
times as it contains carbon atoms, the remainder is what lias been 
called the series constant, and if the rotation of another member of 
tiie homologous series to which this compound belongs be required, 
it is only necessary to add to the series constant 1'023, the number of 
times the substance contains atoms of carbon. 

V/itli complex bodies, the use of these series constants promises to 
be valuable, because it is difficult to estimate by the ordinary way 
what will be the rotation of a substance which represents two or 
more clas.^es of compounds such as ethyl iai^tate, which is an ethereal 
salt and secondary alcohol, ethyl acetoaeetate, which is an ethereal 
salt, and a ketone, &c. 

From determinations of the magnetic rotation of such compounds, 
it appears that their series constant is the mean, or very nearly so, of 

* The rotation of ethyl hydroxy butyrate has not yet been directly determined, 
but is calculated from that of ethyl lactate by tbe addition of the value for Cilj 
(1*023). Although this is an a- and tbe above a /3-liydroxy-compound, ihis is not 
likely to influence tbe estimate practically. It has been shown that the etliereal 
salts of tartaric and racemic acid gave the same rotations (Trans., 1887, 61, 364). 
Therefore we may expect the leevo* and dextro-ethyl lactates will also have the same 
rotations. 
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the series constants of the compounds they represent; thus, taking 


ethyl lactate, which is a secondary alcohol and ethereal salt;— 

Ser. const, of sec. alcohol. 0*844 

„ ethyl salt . 0*387 

2 )1*1 81 

Estimated ser. const, of ethyl lactate. 0*590 

1*023 X 5. 5*115 

Estimated mol. rot. ethyl lactate. 5*705 

Found. 5*720 

For methyl lactate we get— 

Ser. const, of sec. alcohol. 0*844 

„ methyl salt. 0*273 

2 )nT7 

Estimated ser. const, methyl lactate. 0*558 

1*023 X 4 . 4*092 

Estimated mol. rot. methyl lactate. 4*650 

Found. 4*658 

Ethyl acetoacetate— 

Ser. const, of acetic ethereal salt. 0*370 

„ ketone.. • *... 0*375 

2)0*745 

Estimated ser. const, ethyl acetoacetate . .. 0*372 

1*023 X 6. 6*138 

Mol. rot. of ethyl acetoacetate. 6*510 

Found. 6*501 

Ethyl tartrate may be taken as another example. This substance 
represents an ethereal salt of succinic acid and a glycol, 

Ser, const, of glycol. 0*897 

„ ethyl succinate. 0*196 

2) 1 093 

Estimated ser. const, ethyl tartrate . 0*546 

1*023 X 8 . 8*184 

Mol. rot. ethyl tartrate. ... 8*730 

Found. 8*766 


It is desirable in these caleulations to take the series constant of 
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the prociucts moRt nearly related to the substances the rotation of 
which it is desired to estimate. 

In this paper I have mostly used the ordinary method of finding 
the rotation, supplemented by this method in which series constants 
are employed, and have described the process somewhat in detail, 
so that an idea may be formed as to how far some of the curious 
results obtained in this investigation are to be relied upon. 

Through the kindness of my chemical friends, I have had placed at 
my disposal for this inquiry a number of specimens of rare products; 
this has made it possible to examine a somewhat systematic series of 
substances bearing on this subject. The following is a list:— 

Fatty Series* 

Pyruvic acid. 

Ethyl acetoacetate. 

Ethyl ethylacetoacctate. 

Ethyl allylacetoacetate. 

X Ethyl ethylideneacetoacetate 

Levulinic acid. 

ft Ethyl acetonedicarboxylate. 

X * Acetylacetono. 

X * Methyl acetyl acetone. 

X Ethylacetylacetone. 

X Ethyl acetonoxalate. 

X Methyl acetonoxalate. 

X Ethyl diacetoacetate. 

t D i acetyl acetone. 

tEthyl /i-amidocrotonate, 

Por the substances marked X I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Claisen, those marked f to Dr. Collie, those marked * to 
Professor Duiistan, and the one marked ff to Professor v. Pechmaim. 

It will be convenient to follow this list in the above order, to 
discuss the bearing of the results obtained first, and afterwards give 
the experimental data from which they are obtained. 

ThKOKETICAL CONSIDKRATIO.NS. 

Pyruvic Acid, 

The interest attaching to this substance is that there is but little 
likelihood of its possessing any other than a kctonic constitution, 
CH,-CO-COOH. 


Aromatic Series, 

X Benzoylacetone. 

Ethyl benzoylacetate. 

X Methyl ace top lieiion oxalate. 
X Ethyl acetophenonoxalate. 
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Its magnetic rotation was found to be 3*567. 

If this compound be considered as acetoformic acid, its rotation, 
accordino* to the series constant, would be 

O ' 


Ser, const, formic acid. 0*648 

„ of ketone. 0*375 

2 )1*U23 

0*511 

1 023 X 3 . 3*069 

Estimated rot. of pyruvic acid. 3*580 


So that although pyruvic acid is not usually a very pure product,the 
3‘otation obtained is probably not far from correct; at any rate it is 
the rotation of a saturated compound. 

Ethyl Acetoacctate. 

The rotation found for this substance some years since was 
6*501. I have shown when discussing the methods of calculation 
used in this paper (p. 806) that from the scries constants it should 
be 6*510. That is viewing it as an acetic compound ; if taken as the 
ether of a Ca acid it is slightly lower, namely G 494 ; the series con¬ 
stant for acetic ethereal salt being 0*370, whereas that of ethereal salts 
of monocarboxylic acids containing and upwards is 0*337. 

From this agreement with the series constants and the size of 
the rotation, there can be no doubt that it is a het mic saturated 
compound. Had it been an unsaturated compound, its rotation would 
have been about 7*849, or 1*348 higher than that found. 

As a very slight internal rearrangement in the molecule of aceto- 
acetic acid would be required for it to become an hydroxy lie 
unsaturated body, it was thought that it would be interesting to 
determine its magnetic rotation at a considerably higher temperature 
than those previously employed, so as to sec if heat were conducive to 
such a change. 

The following is a comparison of the rotation obtained with that 
at ordinary temperatures :— 

Mol. rot. ethyl acetoacctate at 16*2°,... 6*501 
„ „ 90*5".... 6*470 

Difference .... 74*3°.... 0*031 

The results, therefore, show that practically no change takes place 
when ethyl acetoacetate is heated. Prom observations on other 
substances described further on in this paper, it will be seen that this 
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was not likely to happen, bnt that cooling would be more likely to 
have an influence in causing the formation of an unsaturated isomer. 
I have mentioned on previous occasions that magnetic rotations are 
slightly lower when determined at high than when determined at 
low temperatures ; therefore, the above results being a little lower at 
90'5° is consistent with this, 

Eihyl EfJnjlacetoacefate. 

The exa nination of this substance is interesting as it enables a 
compu’Ison to be made with ethyl ethylmalonate, where no question 
as to the existence of hj^droxyl can arise; the ethyl in tlris body 
being in union with carbon. Therefore if the rotation of ethyl 
ethylacetoaeetate differs from that of ethyl acetoacetate in the same 
way, or apprv)ximately so, as that of ethyl ethylm ilonate differs 
from maloTiate, it will be good evidence that the ethyl is in union 
with the carbon, thus— 

cn3-cO'Cn(c,H5)-cooc,H5. 

The rotation of ethyl ethylacetoaeetate was found to be 8*329. 

The following are the comparisons :— 

Mol. rot. of ethyl ethylmalonate. 9*272 

„ malonafce. 7*410 

1*8C2 

8*329 
6*o01 

1*828 

The increase in both eases is practically the same. These numbers 
then establish the analogy of the replacement in this compound to 
that in ethyl ethylmalonate, and also show that it is a saturated or 
hetonic compound. 


Increase due to rep. of J1 in CHo by ethyl. 

Mol. rot. of ethyl ethylacetoaeetate. 

„ ethyl acetoacetate.. 


Ethyl AVylacdoacetate, 

This substance was examined several yeaivs ago, and was found to 
have a rotation of 10*382. It is an example of the introduction of 
an unsaturated radicle into ethvi acetoacetate by single combination, 
. , . . CH3‘CO.OH/COOC,H5 

■t. formula be,6 h.;cH:CH. ' 

From the following compaiisons with ethyl allylace'.ate, it will be 
seen that this also has the ketonic formula:— 
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Mol. rot. of ethyl allylacetate. 6*426 

„ ethyl acetate. 2 525 

DifPerence due to allyl replacing H. 3*901 

Mol. rot. of ethyl allylacetoacetate. 10*382 

„ ethyl acetoacetate.. 6*501 

DifPerence due to allyl replacing H. 3*881 


These differences are practically the same, and as ethyl allylacetate 
cannot contain allyl replacing the hydrogen of hydroxyl, it must be 
in union with the carbon ; the same is evidently the case in ethyl 
allylacetoacetate. 


Ethyl Ethylideneaceioacetate, 

This substance, whi(;h is prepared from ethyl acetoacetato and 
aldehyde, differ.s in composition from ethyl allylacetoacetate by CHa. 
Its rotation was found to be 9*370. This is less than that of ethyl 
allylacetoacetate by practically the amount inquired for the difference 
ofCHa (1*023), 

Mol, rot. ethyl allylacetoacetate... 10’382 

,, ethyl ethylideneacetoacetate .... 9*370 


1*012 

It might, therefore, be thought to be a vinyl com[)Ound, but from 
all we know of such bodies they do not have such a high rotation 
relatively as allyl compounds, that is, judging from the rotation of 
vinyl bromide ; and on the other hand the formation of this substance 
Irom ethyl acetoacetate and aldehyde renders it impi’obable that 
it has this composition. Claisen considers it may have either of the 
two following formulae :— 

CHg.CO-C-COOCA JJ CH3-C=C-C00C,H5 
Ca-CH, ’ ■ 6—CH-CHs 

It is not easy to decide between these, as both are unsaturated 
compounds; the first on account of its containing ethylidene replac¬ 
ing two hydrogens in the CHj group of ethyl acetoacetate, and the 
second on account of ethylidene replacing one hydrogen in the 
CH group and another in the hydroxyl group of ethyl ethylhydroxy- 
crotonate. As this, however, represents an oxide as well as an 
ethereal salt, its rotation would probably be rather higher than it is. 
This point could probably be best decided by treating the body with 
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nascent hydrogen. If the first formula be correct, it might yield 
ethyl hydroxyethylbutyrate, CH,-CH(OH)*CH(C 2 H 5 )*COOC 2 H 5 . 


Levulinic Acid. 

p^Acetopropionic Acid .—This acid, like acotoacetic acid and its com¬ 
pounds, might exist as a ketanic compound, or change into the 
hydroxy-unsaturated isomer, thus— 

CH,-C0*CH2-CH*-C00IL CH3-C(0H):CH-CH/C00H. 

Ketoilic saturated. Hydroxylic unsaturated. 

As no free acid likely to be capable of changing from a ketonic to 
a hydroxylic compound liad been examined, and it was thought that 
the ethereal salt might be less mobile in this particular, the examina¬ 
tion of the acid was undertaken. It was examined twice in the 
melted state, aud also in aqueous solution to see whether this con¬ 
dition affected it in reference to its constitution. The results obtained 
were as follows :— 

Mol. rot. I. Fused. f *543 

„ 11. „ . 5-509 

„ 111, Aqueous solution .... 5*503 

Average .. 5*518 

On comparing this result with the rotation of propionic acid, we 
get 

Mol. rot. levulinic acid... 5*518 

„ propionic acid. 3*462 

Diff. = acetyl rep. hydrogen .. 2*056 

This is very nearly the same as the value of acetyl replacing 


hydrogen in ethyl acetoacL‘tate, namely, 2*039. 

Calculated by series constants, it is— 

Ser. const, of acid, .. 0*393 

,, ketone. 0*375 

2 )()*768 

Estimated ser. const, of levulinic acid .... 0*384 

1*023 X 5. 5*115 

,, rotation of levulinic acid. 5*499 


This differs from the result found by only 0*019. Again, if the 
acid have the increment added which is necessary to give the rotation 
of the ethereal salt, it can be compared with ethyl acetoacetate. 
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Leviilinic acid .. 5*518 

Increment for ethereal salt. 1*990 

Ethyl levulinate. 7*508 

Ethyl acetoacetate. G'SOl 

1*007 


This difference is very close to that required for CH 2 , namely, 
1 023. From tliese results, levulinic acid is seen to be a katonio 
saturated compound. 

Ethyl Aceionedicarhoxylafe. 

The interest attaching to the examination of this substance consists 
in its representing ethyl acetoacetate with hydrogen of the methyl 
group replaced by a second ethyl carboxyl group, and as this is of a 
negative character, it was possible that it might influence the ketonic 
nature of the compound. It might exist as 

COOaHo'CIh/CO-CHs-COOCJTfi or 
Ketonic, saturated. 

cooc2H5-ch:c(oh)-ch2-cooc2H6. 

Hydroxvlic, unsaturated. 

V. Pechmann, who discovered this interesting substance, has lately dis¬ 
cussed the question of its constitution from a chemical point of view 
(Ber.^ 24, 4095), and concludes that it must possess a ketonic 
formula. 

Briihl has also determined its refractive power, and found it to 
behave as a saturated compound. 

Nef, on the other hand, disputes the validity of v. Pechmann’s con¬ 
clusions (Froc. Arner, Acad., 1892, 158). 

The magnetic rotation of the compound confirm.s to a great extent 
the views of v. Pechmann sliovving that the substance is chietly 
ketojiic, but it also indicates that at ordinary temperatures it also 
probably contains a small amount of a hydroxylic or unsaturated corn- 
ponnd. 

The rotation for the formula COOC/Hj-CH/CO-CHa-COOC^Hs 


may be estimated as follows— 

Mol. ret. of ethyl acetoacetate. 6*501 

„ COOC 2 H 5 rep. hydrogen. 2*951 

9*452 

or taking acetone as the basis of the calculation, 

Mol. rot. of acetone. 8*514 

„ 2 COOC 2 H 6 rep. hydrogen. 6*902 


9*416 
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From tlie Beries constants, it is 

Ser. const, etliereal salt of bibasic acid 


(glutario) . 0*140 

Ser. const, of ketone. 0 875 

2 )0^515 

0*257 

1'028 X 9 . 9*207 


9-4G4 

Tbe first and the last calculations come very close ; tlie average of 
all, 9*444, will bo used in this paper. 

The rotation determined at IG o ’ gives 9*G04 or 0‘IGO in excess of 
the calculated ; this is greater than would arise from experimental 
error. The rotation was, therefore, again d(‘terniined, but at a much 
higher temperature, and at 94^ it gave 9*874 or 0*070 less than the 
calculated rotation ; a result which, if its rotation at 1G*5" had been 
about the same ns the calculated, would be (!on8istent with experience. 
As already rmudioned in the case of ethyl acetoncetate, rotations ure 
always slightly lower at high than at low terniieratures (of course 
allowing for change of d(msity). 

Mol. rot. ethyl acetonedicarboxylute at 
11 1) 11 11 

DifTeKniec. 

This difference calculated for 100'^ is 0’297. 

This would ])oint to some change taking place in the substance, 
and as will be seen farther on, indicates that any hydroxy lie isomer 
})resent clianges when heated into tlie ketonic compound, so that at 
94\ and perhaps somewhat lower, it is apparently a pure ketonic 
product, but at ordinaiy temperatures contains a small quantity of a 
hydroxylic or unsaturated isomer. 

DiliefanIc Com'pouiuh. 

AcetylacetonCy Methylacetijlacetone, and EtliylaccJylaccione. 

Ordinary monoketones, so far as they liave been examined, do not 
seem to have any tendency to pass into unsaturated or hydroxylic 
compounds. It was important, therefore, to see in what condition 
the so-called diketones exist at ordinary and elevated temperatures. 

As monoketones might possibly change into monhydroxylic or 
nnsaturated compounds, so diketones might change cither into mon- 
hydroxyketones or into dihydroxy-derivatives or glycols, thus— 


1G*5°.... 9*601 
94*0".... 9*874 

77•^)^... 0*230 
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Acetylaoetone. CHa'CO'CH^'CO’CH;,, 

Hydroxyketoire. CH 3 *C(OH):Ge*CO-CH 3 , 

Dihvdroxy - derivative or 

glycol. CH3*C(0H):C:C(0H)-CH3. 

I. The rotation of aceUjlacetone may be calculated thus— 


Mol. rot. of acetone. 8*514 

„ acetyl replacing hydrogen. .. 2*039 

acetylacetone. 5*553 


In calculating diketones from series constants, the series constant 
of a monoketone has to be employed, because that of a diketone is 
not known, but possibly this is correct or nearly so, because when a 
second carboxyl is introduced into a compound its series constant is 
Icnvered, hut when a second hydroxyl isiidroduced its series constant is 
increased; therefore, in the case of an aldehyde, or a ketone, which 
stands between these, it is probable that the introduction of a second 
ketonic group w^ould practically not alter the series constant. 

On calculating acetylacetone in this way, the following result is 
obtained, which goes to confirm this; the series constant of acetone 
being taken, as it is a derivative of that compound— 


Ser. const, of acetone . 0*445 

1*023 X 5 . 5*115 

Mol. rot. acetylacetone. 5*560 


This is very close to that given above. 

TI. The rotation of methiflacetylaceione may be calculated on the 
basis of methyl ethyl ketone, this substance being in fact an acetyl 
derivative of the latter, thus, CH 3 *CO*CH[(CO’CH 3 )*CH 3 . 


Mol. rot. of methyl ethyl ketone . • •. • 4*480 

„ acetyl replacing hydrogen. 2*039 

„ methylacetylacetone... • •, 6*519 

From the series constant, 

Ser, const, of ketone. 0*375 

1*023 X 6 . 6*138 

Mol. rot. of methylacetylacetone ... • 6*513 

These two calculations likewise agree closely. 


III. The molecular rotation of ethylacetylacetone. 

This substance may, in the same way as the above, be regarded as 
an acetyl methyl propyl ketone, CH 3 ‘CO*CH(CO*CHg)*CHji*CH 8 . 
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Mol. rot. of methyl propyl ketone .... 5*499 

„ acetyl i‘eplaciiig hydrogen, 2*039 


„ ethylacetylacetone ...... 7*538 

From series constants, 

Ketone. . 0*373 

1*023 X 7 . 7*161 

Mol, rot. of ethyl acetylacetone. 7*534 


Before comparing the rotations found, it will be best to find the 
probable rotations of the isomeric monhydroxyketones. 

The saturated compounds corresponding to these are— 

I. Sec. acetopropyl alcohol, 

II. ,, acetobutyl ,, 

III. ,, acetoamyl ,, 

The rotation found for normal acetopropyl alcohol is 5*544; if to 
this the difference between normal and secondary propyl alcohol be 
added, 0*251, the rotation of the secondary acetopropyl alcohol will 
be found to be 5*795, and if to this 1*112 be also added, the rotation 
of the hydroxyketone isomeric with acetylacetone will be obtained, 
viz., 6*907. 

Calculating from series constants, the following results are 
obtained:— 

I. Sec. const, isopropyl alcohol. 0*950 

,, ketone. . 0*375 

2[l^^325 

0*662 


1*023 X 5 .... 5*115 

Sec. acetopropyl alcohol. 5*777 

For unsaturation. 1*112 

6*889 

II. Ser, const, sec. butyl alcohol .... 0*844 

„ ketone . 0*375 


2 )r2[9 

0*609 

1*023 X 6 .... 6*138 


Sec. acetobutyl alcohol . 6*747 

For unsaturation . 1*112 

7*859 
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III. This will be the same as II, with the addition of 
r023 or 8*882. 

The dihydroxj-derivatives would be nnsaturated glycols. Combes 
{Bull, Soe. CVum., 48, 474—483) has shown that when acetylacetone 
is treated with nascent Ijydi-onfen it yields amylic glycol boiling at 
177^. The rotation of this and the corresponding unsaturated com¬ 
pound can be estimated thus— 


Glycol. 

2-943 

CHa X 3. 

3-069 


6-012 

For unsaturation x 2 .. 

2-224 


8-236 


The difference between the hydroxyketonie compound and the 
ketonic is 1‘336. If this be added to the Former, it will give 8*220 
for the dihydroxylic compound, so that both metliods of calculation 
pr‘acti(?ally agree. By adding this difference to the otlier two com¬ 
pounds, we get for the dihydi'oxylic isomers of methyl- and ethyl- 
act tyl acetone 9*295 and 10*218 respectively. 

The following is a table giving a comparison of the calculated 
rotations as compared v\ith those found:— 


Acetylacetone. 

ICetonic 

call!. 

5-553 

Hydroxy- 

ket.onic 

calc. 

6-8S9 

Dihydrox¬ 
ylic calc. 

8*236 

o 

r-H 

Found. 

7-166 

Methy I acetyl acetone 

6-519 

7-859 

9*295 

16-3 

7-237 

Ethylacetylacetoiie.. 

7-534 

8 882 

10-218 

18-8 

7-890 

From this it is seen 

that all these substances give 

rotations con- 


siderably higher than those re(|uired by the ketonic constitution ; 
that etliylacetylacetone is nearest to tiie calculated number for the 
latter; that methylacetylacetone comes nearly midway bctv\ecu the 
ketonic and hydroxykeronic constitution, and acefylaciUme has a rota¬ 
tion which is even a little in excess of that requij'ed by the hydroxy- 
ketonic constitution, indicating the presence of a small quantity of 
dihydroxylic compound, apparently about 20 per cent. 

As methylacetone has a rotation lying nearly midway between 
the ketonic and hydroxyketonie, it was thought possible that this 
substance might be a mixture of these two bodies in a state of un¬ 
stable equilibrium, and that its constitution might vary with tem¬ 
perature. It was, therefore, measured at a much higher temperature 
than that at first employed, and the result confirmed this supposi- 
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tion, the rotation becoming considerably less. Acetylaeetone and also 
ethylacetylacetone were likewise examined under similar conditions, 
and the rotations of these substances also were modified. The follow¬ 
ing^ are the results :— 



i. 

Mol. 

rot. 

t. 

Mol. 

rot. 

/?. cliff. 

Mol. rot. 
difference. 

Mol. rot. 
diff. for 
100°. 

Acetylaeetone.. 

10*7° 

7-175 

03 *0^ 

0 *599 

76 *3° 

-0-576 

0*755 

Metliylacetyl- 







acetone . 

17*4 

7 •290 

90 *4 

6 *070 

70 *0 

-0-620 

0-785 

Etbylacetyl- 







aeetono ,. .,. 

18*8 

7 -890 

92-9 

7 ‘.5C2 

74*1 

-0-328 

0 443 


On comparing* those results with the calculated numbers in the 
previous table, it will be seen that ethylacetylacetone at 92‘9° has a 
rotation which is nearly identical with that required by the ketoaic 
constitution, and also that inetbylacotylaeotone gives a number very 
close to that required by this kind of structure,* thus— 



Calculated 

ketonic. 

t 

Found. 

Acetylaeetone. 


93-0° 

6-599 

JM ethylacetylacetone 

.. 6-.'>19 

96-4 • 

6-670 

Ethylacetylacetone . 

,. 7-536 

92-9 

7-562 


Acetylaeetone at has also assumed a position between the 
ketonic and hydroxyketonic rotations, and thus, at this temperature, 
to a great extent corresponds in character to methylacetylacetone at 
ordinary ternperatures. 

Acetylaeetone, after being heated, appears quickly to regain its 
ordinary rotation when cooled, but tbis is not the case with methyl¬ 
acetylacetone. The rotation taken at 92'' was 6 675; the same speci¬ 
men examined two or three hours afterwards at 15-2° gave 6‘765, 
and had thus only increased ()'090, but when examined a few weeks 
afterwards, was found to have regained its normal rotation. 

The density of methylacetylacetone which has been heated and 
then cooled is lower tlian it is under ordinary circumstances, or after 
it has rested some considerable time. The following experiment was 
made in reference to this. A dilatometcr was quickly tilled with a 
freshly boiled specimen of methylacetylacetone. On placing tbis in 
water at IS'', some minutes elapsed before it became stationary in the 

* In making these comparisons, a small al'owanoo of, say, about 0*100 sliould be 
added for the influence of temperature on the rotation made at the liigher tempera¬ 
ture; this will slightly reduce the difference of rotation. 

VOL. LXI. 3 M 
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Rtem, some change apparently taking place; its position was then 
noted ; in two hours it had contracted so that it was 5 mm. below its 
previous position, and in 24 hours it had fallen 12 mm., and it then re¬ 
quired to be heated to 19’7° before it reached the position it originally 
occupied at 15°. This would correspond to a difference in density 
of about 0 0036. From the above results there can be no doubt that 
the character of these compounds changes with alterations of tem¬ 
perature. high temperatures favouring the ketonic or more stable 
condition, low temperatures the hydroxyketonic condition. It would 
be interesting to examine the vapours of these substances under 
varying conditions. 

To confirm the interpretation given of the remarkable rotation of 
these bodies, the refractive and dispersive powers of two of them were 
examined at different temperatures. The refractive power should, 
like the rotation, show whetljor they are saturated or nnsaturated 
compounds, becoming less with rise of t»*mperature as they become 
satui'ated ; and as the dispersion should also become less as they pass 
from saturated towards nnsaturated compounds, this would give ad¬ 
ditional evidence if there were a change. Tlie full details are given 
in the Experimental Part of this paper. The following numbers for 
three lines will show the results :— 


Refraction and Dispersion of Acetijlacefone at Teynperatnres wide apart. 



t. 

d ' 

f>V — 1 

aL-}p. 
d ^ 


11 -0° 

45-17 

47*46 

4872 


99*3° 

41-14 

40-12 

47-17 

Reduction from rise 
of temperature,.. , 

1 88-3'’ 

1-03 

1-34 

1-55 

The refractive power 

of this 

subst.mce at ordinary temperatures 


remarkably high. For the unsaturated compound it should be 42’2 ; 
wdth BruhTs estimate for one ethyh.ne combination = 2*30, it 
would be 44*5, and for two, 46*8; so, like the rotation, this shows 
that it is the hydroxyketone containing some dihydroxy-derivative. 
To be sure these results were correct, I asked Dr. Gladstone if he 
would also examine this substance, and he was kind enough to do so; 
he used Dr. Claisen’s specimeu, wliexeas I employed Professor Dun- 
stau’s, and obtained :— 


t. 

18*4° 


4i)-G2 


47-99 


— 1 

Li]- p 

d ^ 

50 70 


These cjndrm the foregoing. Dr. Glad&toue i-craarks—“ That the 
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molecular refraction obnerv'eJ is higher than the theoretical, but only 
to an extent that might be explained on the supposition of the sul)- 
stances being unsaturated; thus acotylacetone, if it contained two 
double bonds, would give, theoretically, 45*4.* 2nd. That the disper¬ 
sion is enormous and far beyond anything that can be accounted fi>r 
by the double linking.” In my results the dispersion between A and 
G amounts to no less than 3*55, and Dr. Gladstone found, between A 
and H, 5*08, whei*eas the th(‘oretieal, even considei*ing the subbt tnee 
as doubly unsaturated, would only amount to about 3*58 between A 
and H. 

From the results obtained at 99*3°, it is seen that the refraction lias 
fallen by heating to tliis temperature, 1*02 for the A line and 1’55 for 
the G line ; therefore the dis[)(n*sion has altered to the exten of the dif¬ 
ference lietween these numbers, namely, 0*53 ; this is between A and 
G; between A and H it would be considerably more, apfiroacliiug 
double this amount. The refraction and dis[>ersi()n, therefore, support 
the conclusions arrived at from the magnetic rotation. 


llvfracflon anti Dispersion of MetJiylacciytacQtone at Temperatures 

wide apart. 

The following lesnlts were obtained : — 


Reduction from 
of temperatui'O 



t. 

M a ■*" J 

/-• 

ii p — 1 

83° 

^0-81 

52-7r) 

99*2° 

4U-88 

.'il-50 

90*9° 

00-1)3 

1-10 


The refractive power is in this ease too high for the ketonic or 
unsaturated conijjound, which would rcijuirc 49'8, and it is too lovv 
foi' the unsaturated, which, by adding 2*30 on to the last number, 
would be 52*1 ; this accords with the magnetic rotation, showing that 
this substance is a mixture of tbe ketonic and hydroxyktdonic com¬ 
pounds, and when heated to 99*2^ it also gives numbers showing tl;at 
at this temperature it is practically ketonic. This c])ango is also 
accompanied by a reduction of the dispersion, as would be expected, 
but rather less than in the ca.se of ncetylaeetoiie ; it amounts to 0*2G 
between A and F. The dispersion of this substance at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures is high. 

It appears, then, that when acetjdacetono, which is, from its rota¬ 
tion, at o7*dinary temperatures a hydi-oxyketonic compound apparently 
containing a small quantity of a dihydroxy-isomer, is methylated or 

** Taking Bruhl’fl numbers, this would not be high enough for two ethylene com¬ 
binations. 
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ethylated, it becomes a mixture of ketonic and hydroxyketonic 
compounds. 

As the ethylic is more ketonic than the methylio derivative, it 
would appear that, the larger the hydrocarbon radicle introduced, the 
greater the tendency of the substance to become ketonic. 


Ethyl Acetoneoxalate or Ethyl Acetylpyruvate. 

This substance was discovered by Claisen and Stylos (Ber., 20, 
2188—2191), by acting on ethyl oxalate with sodium alcohol and 
acetone. This may be regarded as acetylacetone in which methyl is 
replaced by COOC^He, and its examination was important, because in 
the case of ethyl acetoacetate the replacement of a second hydrogen 
by COOC2H5, and consequent formation of ethyl acetonedicarboxyl- 
ate, appeared to influence the ketonic group and cause the formation 
of a small amount of a hy^droxylic compound. Therefore, if the 
methyl in acetylacetone—which, at ordinary temperatures, exists as 
the isomeric hydroxyketonic compound—is replaced by this group, 
OOOC2H5, it might be further influenced, and changed, partly or 
entirely, into a dihydroxy-derivative. 

The magnetic rotation for the ketonic compound 

CH3*C0-CH2*C0-C00C2H5 

may be calculated thus :— 


Mol. rot. of ethyl pyruvate. 5*504 

,, acetyl replacing H. 2 087 

7*541 

Calculating from series constants— 

Ser. const, ethereal salt. 0*837 

,, ketone X 2. 0*750 


3; 1*087 
0*862 

1*028 X 7 . 7*161 


Average, 7'532. 


7*523 


The monhydroxylic compound would be 

CH3*C0-CH:C(0H)-C00C2H5 or CIT3*C(0H):CH-C0-C00C2H6; 

both of these would probably have the same or nearly the same rota¬ 
tion. Taking the first, the saturated compound corresponding to this 
is ethyl hydroxylevulinate, CH 3 -CO-CH 2 -CH(OH)-COOC 2 H 5 . Its 
rotation would be 
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Mol. rot. of ethyl Icviilinate . 

OH. 

,, ethyl hydroxylevulinate . . . . 

For uiisaturation. 


From series constants— 

Ser. const, secondary alcohol . 

ethereal salt. 

„ ketone . 


1023 X 7 


7*713 

1*112 

8*825 


0*844 

0*337 

0*375 

3)F55() 

0*519 

7*161 


Ethyl hydroxylevulinate. 7*680 

For u ns at u ra tion. 1*112 


Average, 8*809. 


8*792 


The dihydroxy lie compound would be 

ch3-C(oh):c:c(OH)-cooc,H5 ; 

and the saturated compound cori*csponding to it, 

CH:rCH(()II)*CH2-CH(OH)-COOC,H., 

or butyl glycol with hydrogen replaced by COOC-Jlo. The rotation 
can then be calculated thus:— 


Mol. rot. of butyl glycol (calculated).. 4*989 

„ C 00 C,H 5 replacing H.. .. 2*950 

For unsaturation x 2 . 2*2*24 


10*163 


The difference between the estimated rotation of the ketonic 
and hydroxyketonic compounds is 1 277; if this be added to the 
rotation of the latter it gives 10*085 for the rotation of the diliydroxy- 
compound. These calculations are not quite so concordant as usual; 
their mean is 10*124, which will probably be not far from the truth. 

The molecular rotation of ethyl acetoneoxalate is 10*12*2, which is 
“very close to the above; therefore the substance has the dihydroxy - 
constitution CH 3 *C(OH):C;C(OH)-COOC,H,. 

Its rotation was also determined at a higher temperature, and the 
following is a comparison of the different results obtained;— 
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Mol. rot. 

t. Mol. rot. t. Mol. rot. t, diff. diff. 

Ethyl acetoneoxalate 19*9'^ 10*122 89*5" 9*82 69*6° 0 302 

For 100° the difference would be 0*434. This shows a reduction of 
rotation much greater than could result from the influence of tem¬ 
perature alone, and therefore indicates an alteration of a portion of 
the substance into the hydroxyketonic compound. 

The determination of the refractive power of this substance points 
to the same conclusion. This was determined by myself and also by 
J)i*. Gladstone; the detailed results will be found further on, but the 
following numbers will show this :— 



MX - 

" d~ 

1 

—p. 

d ‘ 


Perkin.... 

r 170“ 

6.5091 

68-59.3 

— 

1 10VO“ 

64-676 

68-096 

— 

Diff. .. 


0-41.5 

0-497 


Gladstone 

221° 

65-28 

68-78 

72*89 


If a saturated compound, the calculated values for A would be 
G0*4, with a dispersion of 2*78 between A and H. With two ethylene 
linkings (Brulil), it wmuld be 65*0 for A, which is close to that 
found. The reduction of the refraction and dispersion on heating, 
though not much greater than would be expe^cted f?'om the action of 
heat alone (see this vol., pp. 293, 310), tends to confirm the conclusion, 
namely, that this substance alters in constitution slightly, a small 
portion changing into the hydroxyketonic compound. 

Methyl Aceioneoxalate or Methyl A cetyl'pyruvate. 

As this substance is solid at ordinary temperatures, it had to be 
examined in the melted condition ; it fuses at 63—64°; being a methyl 
salt, its rotation should differ from that of the ethyl salt by about 


TlOO less; this would make it— 

For ketonic compound. 6*432 

,, hydroxyketonic compound . .. 7*709 

„ dihydroxy-corapound. 9*024 


The rotation obtained at 66° was 8*876. Therefore at this tempera¬ 
ture the rotation is close to that required by the dihydroxy-compound, 
though not quite high enough. But if the rotation of this substance 
changes with heat to the same extent as that of the ethylic compound, 
at 20° it would be 9*075, which is close to the estimated number, so 
that this substance has also the dihydroxylic constitution 

CH3-C(OH):C:C(OH)-COOCHa. 
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Ethyl Diacetoacetafe. 

This Rubatance, which may be reorarded aa acetylacetone with 
hydrogen replaced by the eroup COOCaH,, aa well as ethyl diaceto- 
acetate, lias special interest in reference to the subject under con¬ 
sideration. It has been shown from the rotations of acetylacetone at 
ordinary temperatures that it is a monhydroxy-compound» and as its 
rotation is rather higher than is required by that constitution, it may 
be assumed that it has a tendency to become a dihydroxy-compound. 
On replacing one of its methyls by COOC 2 H 5 , and thus producing 
ethyl acetoncoxalate, this tendency is increased, and a dihydroxy- 
compound is formed : therefore, if, instead of replacing a methyl 
group, we replace one of its hydrogen atoms by COOC 2 H 5 , 
somewhat analogous conditions are obtained which would also be 
expected to conduce to the formation of a dihydroxy-coinpound, but 
in this case a hydrogen of the central CH 2 is replaced ; this, then^- 
fore, can now oidj lend one hydrogen to one of the —CO— groups, 
and thus only a monhydroxy-compound can be formed in the ordinary 
manner. 

CHa-CO-CH-CO CH;, ^ CH3*C(0H);C-C0*CH3 
COOC2H, COOC2H/ 

If a dihydroxy-compound were formed, it would therefore be neces¬ 
sary for one of tlie methyl groups to give up hydrogen to the 

^ ^ ^ ch3-C(OH):c-C(oh):ch2 

carbonyl and produce it 

CO UCjH 5 

The rotation of this substance may be estimated thus :—• 


Mol. rot. ethyl acetoacetate. 6‘501 

,, acetyl rep. hydrogen. 2 087 


,, ketonic compound. 8*538 

Calculated from series constant— 

Ser. const, ketone x 2. 0*750 

Ethereal salt. . 0*370 


3)1*120 

0*373 

1*023 X 8 8*184 


Mol. rot, ketonic compound.......... 8*557 

Average 8*547. 

To find the rotation for the monhydroxyketonic and dihydroxylic 
compounds the same difference of 1*277 can be used as in the case of 
aoetoneoxalethyl ether. 
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Thus— 

Mol. rot. ketonic compound. 8'547 

1-277 


monhydroxyketonic compound.. 9 824 

1*277 

dihydroxylic compound. 11-101 


The rotation found at 18*4° was 10*699. This is considerably too 
high for a monhydroxyketonic compound, the difference being 0*875, 
whereas it is only 0*402 lower than that required by the dihydroxylic 
compound ; in fact, it appears to consist of about one-third of the 
former and two-thirds of the latter compound. 

When heated to 92*6°, its rotation was 10 449, being a reduction of 
0*250 for 74*2° or 0*337 for 100°. This is larger than is likely to 
result from the influence of heat alone, showing that a change takes 
place, the quantity of the monhydroxyketonic compound present 
becoming slightly larger. 

The determinations of the refractive power of this substance made 
by Dr. Gladstone and also by myself confirm the above results, as the 
following numbers will show :— 



t. 

d ^ 

d ^ 

— 1 

-i y. 

*PpT'lci n 

ri7-6“ 

71-952 

75-030 

— 

X CXJVi.ii« • • • 

l99-8° 

71-641 

74-666 

— 

DifF. .. 

82-2° 

0-311 

0-364 


Gladstone 

22-8° 

71-91 

75-27 

78-65 


Dispersion H—A = 6*774. 

If a saturated compound, the calculated value for A would be 68*0, 
•with a dispersion of 3*12 between A and H. With one ethylene link¬ 
ing (Briihl), it would be 70*3, and for two 72’6. The refractive 
power, therefore, like the rotation, shows that it consists of a mix¬ 
ture of a mono- and di-hydroxylic compound; the dispersion is 
even in excess of that required by this constitution, and this is 
further indicated by the reduction of the refraction and also of the 
dispersion on beating, which, however, is not much greater than might 
arise from the action of heat. 

These results, therefore, indicate the unexpected existence of the 

^ ch3-c(oh):c-C(oh):ch2 

compound n it > forming the chief constituent 

of ethyl dioacetacetate at ordinary temperatures. 
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Diacetylacetone. 

This substance might exist in four conditions, or, in other words, 
have three isomers :— 


I. Triketonic. 

II. Hydroxydiketonic 

III. Uihydroxykctonic 

IV. Trihydroxy- .... 


CHs-CO-CHa-CO-CHo-CO-CHa. 

ch3-C(OH):ch-co-ch,-co-ch3. 

ch3*C(oh):ch*co*ch:c(OH)*ch3. 

ch3*c(OH):c:c(OH)-ch:c(OH)-ch3. 


The rota tion may be estimated as follows :— 


I. Triketonic formula — 

Mol. rot. of acetone. 8*514 

,, acetyl rep. hydrogen X 2 4*074 

7*588 

According to series constant-^ 

Ser. const, acetone X 3-^-3 . 0*445 

1*023 X 7 . 7 1()1 


7-60G 

Average 7*597. 

IL Hifdro.vyililietonic Formula .—The saturated form of this would 
be CH:‘-CH(bH)-CH 2 -CO-CH,-CO-CIl 3 , or acetylniethyl hydroxy, 
propyl ketone. 

Methyl propyl ketone may, therefore, be taken as the basis. 

Mol. rot. of methyl propyl ketone .... 5*499 

„ acetyl replacing hydrogen 2*087 


7*586 

OH. 0*194 

7*780 

For unsaturation. 1*112 


8-842 

By series constant, the saturated compound being viewed as an 
isopropyl alcohol derivative, 
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Ser. const, isopropyl alcohol .... 0*950 


ketone x 2. 0*750 

3)1700 

0*566 

1*023 x 7. 7 161 


7*727 

For unsaturation ... • 1*112 


Average, 8*840. 


8 889 


IIT. Dihydroxyketonic Formula ,—The saturated form of this would 
be CH,-CH(0H)*CH2-C0-CH,-CH(0H)-CH3. This is a dihydroxydi- 
propyl ketone. 

Taking dipropyl ketone as the basis of the calculation, the foliowi 
ing result is obtained ?— 


Mol, rot. of dipr(»pyl ketone. 7*536 

(0H)2 194 X 2. 0*398 


7*934 

For unsaturation X 2 .. 2*224 


10*158 

By series constant, regarding the saturated compound as a ketonic 
dimethyl glycol, 

Ser. const, dimethyl glycol (calc.) 1*078 

„ ketone. 0*375 

2)r4^ 

0*726 

1*023 X 7 . 7*161 

7*887 

For unsaturation x 2. 2 224 

10*111 

Average, 10*134. 

IV, Triht/flroxylic Formula ,—The saturated form of this would be 
CH3*CH(0H)*CH/CH(0H)-CH2*CH(0H)*CH3. This is a heptane 
glycerol. 

Mol. rot. of heptane glycerol (calc.) .. 8*204 

For unsaturation x 3.. 3*336 


11*540 

If the difference of 1*277 found between similar formulsB in someoj^ 
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tbe calcTilaiions be used, the numbers obtained are not very different 
to the above. 

I. Triketone. 7-597 

1*277 

IL Hydroxydiketone. 8-874 

1-277 


JIT. Dihydroxyketone. 10T51 

1-277 

IV. Trihydroxy-. 11-428 


The last is the least ooneordant, differing l)y 0*112. 

As diacetylacetone is a solid, it was oxatnined in tbe fused state at 
60 4°; it then gave 10-223 for its molecular rotation. Tliis evidently 
agrees nearly with III or the dihydroxyketonic constitution 

ch.‘C(OH):ch*co*ch:c(OH)-ch3, 

though it is even a little high for this. 

The rotation was also determined at 96*3*^, and then gave 9*587 for 
its molecular rotation, which shows a veuy large reduction con¬ 
sidering the temperature is only 36*4° above the previous number, 
thus:— 

t. Mol. rot. L Mol. r(>t. f. dilT. Mol. rot. (iiff. 

59-3° 10*223 96*3° 9*587 37*3° 0-635 

For 100°, supposing the change to take place equally (which is im- 
probable, as it is likely to become more rapid as the temperature 
rises), it would amount to 1*704. 

From this it will be found that if heated up to about 137° it would 
have passed into II, the liydroxydiketonic compound, with a rotation 
of 8*874, and if it could be kept lic^uid whilst cooled to about —6*7° 
it would have passed into IV, the trihydroxy-com]K)und, with a 
rotation of 11*428. 

The refraction and dispersion powers of this substance were deter¬ 
mined at two different temperatures; the following numbei’S show 
the result:— 


t. 


lip — 1 

60-()° 

68-599 

67-509 

99-8* 

62-643 

66-180 

39-8° 

0-956 

1-329 


The calculated refraction for A, if a saturated compound, would be 
58*2, but with two ethylene linkings (Briihl) 62*80. This is some¬ 
what lower than that obtained, but for three ethylene linkings it 
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would be 65*1, which is too high; therefore these results show, like 
the rotation, that it is a dihydroxylic compound at this temperature. 
As with the rotation, the effect of heat on this substance alters it to a 
very large extent, both in refraction and dispersion. The above 
differences are only for about 40” ; for 100” they would be 2*402 and 
3*417 respectively, giving a difference of dispersion of no less than 
about 1*015. 

JEjthyl p-Tmklobutifraie^ or liJtliyl ^-Amidocrotonate. 

This substance, which is known by both the above names, is pro¬ 
duced by the action of ammonia on ethyl acetoacetate ; its constitu¬ 
tion is, however, disputed, some regarding it as having that repre¬ 
sented by the first name, and others as corresponding to the second 
name. 

The constitution indicated by the first name, namely, 

CH3-C(NH)-CH./C00C,H5, 

is explained very easily if the reaction be taken as occurring 
between ammonia and ethyl acetoacetate, CH 3 *CO*CH 2 *COOC 2 H 5 . 
In this case it would be a saturated compound ; but if it be indi¬ 
cated by the second name, that is, CH 3 *C(NH 2 )!CH*COOC 2 H 8 , its 
formation is most easily explained by taking ethyl acetoacetate as 
CH 3 *C( 0 H)‘.CH*C 00 C 2 H 8 . In this form it would be an unsaturated 
compound. It was, therefore, interesting to examine the rotation of 


this substance. 

Its rotation may be estimated thus: 

I. As ethyl imidobutyrate— 

Mol. rot. of ethyl butyrate.. 6*477 

Less H . 0*254 

6*223 

Plus nitrogen in amines ,. 0*717 

,, ethyl imidobutyrate. 6*940 

II. As ethyl amidocrotonate— 

Mol. rot. of ethyl a-crotonate. 7*589 

NH 2 rep. H. 0*971 

„ ethyl amidocrotonate .... 8*560 


The rotation of the substance in a state of surfusion at 15° was 
10*770; it was also examined at 86*5°, and gave 10*494, giving a 
difference of 0*276 for 71*5°; but it would not be wise to lay much 
stress upon this, as, when kept heated, this substance undergoes 
decomposition very quickly with evolution of ammonia. 

The rotation found is no less than 2*210 higher than that esti¬ 
mated, even for the unsaturated compound; so that there cannot be 
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a doubt that it in a compound of that nature; but why it is so 
abnormally high it is difficult to understand. Very little, however, 
is known as to the rotation of unsaturated amido-derivatives (allyl- 
amiue being the only one examined ; this, however, does not give an 
abnormal rotation), but that the ]SrH 2 has a remarkable influence, in 
some instances, is certain; this is seen in the aromatic series, where 
aniline and other bases are found to give remarkably high rotations. 
For example, benzene has a rotation of 11'295 ; the introduction of 
NTETg and formation of aniline raises this to 19*097. Therefore the 
method of estimating the rotation of this suVjstance may be at fault 
to some extent. It also might possibly be that this compound is a 
fumaroid modification ; this would raise the rotation, but not suffi¬ 
ciently to account for all the difference found. 

On account of obtaining these high numbers, it was thought de¬ 
sirable to examine the refractive power of this substance ; this gave 
for 


Ma - 1 


/a:; — 1, 


The substance was then allowed to crystallise, and well pi’essed 
between bibulous paper to remove any changed product it might 
contain from having been heated a little; it then gave— 


Ma - 1 


Ha - f , 


Those two determinations thus give practically the same results. 
These numbers, like the rotation, are remarkably high. The 
calculated values, CeHnNO., are— 

As saturated. 55-5 

As unsaturated. 57 8 


The dispersion G—A is 5*87, which is enormous. 

The refractive and dispersive powers, therefore, confirm the mag¬ 
netic rotatiems. 

Had ifc not been known that ethyl acetoacotate was a kctonic 

compound, the formation of this substance might have been considered 

as favouring its hydroxylic constitution. 

The action of ammonia on ethyl acetoacetafe is analogous to that 

of phenylhydi’azine, as Kef has shown {Annulen^ 266, 04) that the 

primary product formed in the latter case is the phcnylhydrazide, 

CHyGiCH-COOaHs . ,, hi 

’*1 ^ , and not the phenylhydrazone, 

KH-NH-CeHs 1 w 

CHa-C-CH^-COOCallo 
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Aromatic Compounds. 


The examination of the following compounds, which correspond 
to some of the foregoing, in which methyl is replaced by phenyl, 
namely 

Ethyl benzoylacetate, 

Benzoyiacetone, 

Methyl acetophenoneoxalate, 

Ethyl aceto})henoneoxaIate, 


is interesting, because tlie introduction of phenyl into a compound 
affects its properties in a different way from that of the alcohol 
radicles, being less basic in its character. 

The magnetic rotations of a very large number of aromatic com- 
poands have btien determined but not yet published, and thus 
some help can be obtained in calculating the rotations the above sub¬ 
stances should have. No set of series constants has as yet been 
formed, so that this means of corroborating the nitmbers obtained by 
other methods cannot be used, but, as the differences to be dealt with 
are large, any small errors will not invalidate the conclusions 
arrived at. 

In the aromatic series, the average value of replacing hydro¬ 

gen is 10 400. This, however, fluctuates; thus in ethyl benzoate 
it is 10*301, in acetophenone 10'122, and in benzyl alcohol 10 700. 

The difPerence between the rotation of saturated and unsaturated 
compounds containing CeHs is much g-ineater than in the fatty series. 
The following comparisons will show this :— 



Mol. rot. 

Cinnamene . 

. 16-081 

Eth}"!benzene . 

. 16 391 

Allylbenzene. 

. 17-577 

Propylbenzene. 

. 14-550. 

^-Butenylbenzei'C . . 

. 18-325 

Butylbenzene (calc.) 

. 15-590. 


Diff. 

2-090. 


3*027. 

2-735. 


The average of these is 


2-817. 


This value is for substances differing in composition V)y H 2 . But 
the above ketonic compounds and their unsaturated hydroxy lie 
isomers do not differ in composition by H 2 , so that this will have to 
be taken into account. 

The difference of rotation due to the variation of composition by 
H 2 in the aromatic series, which would apply to the calculation of the 
rvytation of the unsaturated hydroxylic compounds under considem- 
tion, cannot be obtained directly, but may be arrived at by analc gy 
from the fatty series, thus— 
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The rotation of benzylio alcohol is 12*400, and that of benzalde- 
hyde 11*846 ; the difFerence between these rotations for variation of 
composition by Hg is 0*554. 

If we compare aldehydes and alcohols in the fatty series, the difference 
found is about 0*436. 

In the fatty series the amount for unsatiiration by H 2 (1*112) will 
be found to have required tlie addition of 0*224 to make it suitable to 
represent the difference for unsaturation in the ease of the hydroxylie 
isoni^TS of ethyl acetoacetate and acotylacetone, and 0165 in the case 
of the monohydroxylic isornei*s of ethyl and inethvl acetoneoxalaU^. 

Now, as the difference between alcohols and aldehydes of the fatty 
series is to the above quantities, so will most probably be the differ¬ 
ence between the aromatic alcohols and aldehydes to the numbers 
required. 

For ethyl benzoylacetate and benzojdacetone this would be 0*284; 
this, added to the amount for unsaturation, namely, 2*817, will 
give 3*101 as the difference in rotation which exists between the 
rotation of these two substances and their hydroxy lie unsat united 
isomers. For ethyl and methyl acetoplu Tiom'Oxalate it will be 0*209 ; 
this, with 2*817, will give 3*026 as the difference for tliis class of 
compound. 

The influence of GOOCl^Hs and COOCHa replacing hydrogen in the 
aromatic series is about 2’8o0 and 1 340 respectively. 

The value of CH 2 is slightly higher than in the fatty series, namely, 
1*040. 

With these particulars it will be possible to get pretty close 
approximations to the molecular rotation of the substances under 
consideration and their possible hydroxylic isomers. 


Ethyl Benzoylacetate. 

The rotation of this compound and its uiisaturated hydroxylic 
isomer may be calculated thus : — 


Mol. rot. of ethyl acetoacetate. 6*501 

Less CIJ 2 . 1 023 

5*478 

,, phenyl replacing hydrogen as 

in acetophenone. 10*122 


ethyl benzoylacetate. 15*600 

For unsaturation. 3*101 

Hydroxylic compound. 18*701 
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The molecular rotation found for ethyl benzoylacetate was 16*393 
at 18*8°; this is higher than that required by the ketonic constitution 
by 0*793, but less than is required by the hydroxylic constitution by 
2*321; it would, therefore, appear to be a mixture consisting of 
about 3 parts of the ketonic to 1 of the hydroxylic compound. 
This substauce was, therefore, measured at a higher temperature, 
namely, 100*6°, and it then gave 1GT92 (corrected for influence of 
temperatui’e ; see p. 862). The following shows clearly this influence 
of temperature :— 

t. Mol. rot. t. Mol. rot. i. diff. Mol. rot. diff. Diff. lOO'^. 

18*8° 10*393 100 6° 16*191 81*8" 0*202 0*247 

These results indicate that this substance becomes somewhat more 
ketonic in composition by rise of temperature in the same way as 
do many of the fatty compounds previously examined. 

Prom the rotation of ethyl benzoylacetate it is seen that plienyl 
favours the hydroxylic condition more than methyl, because ethyl 
acetoacetate appears to be ketonic only. 


Benzoylacetone. 

This substance, which is the phenylic representative of acetyl- 
acetone, may also be regarded as acetylacetophenone, 

CH,(CO-CH3)-CO-CeH5. 

Its rotation and that of its hydroxylic isomers may be estimated 
thus:— 


Mol. rot. of acetophenone. 12’591 

„ acetal rep. H. 2 039 


benzoylacetone. 14’630 

Por unsaturation. 3*101 


hydroxy ketonic com¬ 
pound . 17*731 

For unsaturaiion. 3*101 


„ dihydroxylic compound 20*832 

Benzoylacetone melts at 58°. Its rotation was determined at 63*3", 
and gave 18*782. It is evidently nearest to that of the hydroxyketonic 
compound, CH3*C0*CH;C(0H)’C6H5, but at the same time it is 1*039 
above that number, indicating that it contains about 30 per cent, 
of the dihydroxylic compound, CH8'C(OH)!CH.’C(OH)’C6H6. Aoetyl- 
acetone was found to consist of a hydroxyketonic compound with 
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fibout 20 per cent, of the dihydroxylic compound. This comparison 
again shows that phenyl favours the hydroxy lie condition more than 
methyl does. 

Methyl Acetophenoneoxalafe. 

This substance corresponds to methyl acetoneoxalate, in which a 
methyl group is replaced by phenyl; its composition is 

CoHs-CO-CR/CO-COOCH,. 

Tt may be viewed as benzoyiacetone in which methyl is replaced by 
COO(yH,<, and its rotation estimated for its ketonic and hydroxy lie 


forms ; thus :— 

Mol, rot. of benzo}^acetone. 14‘C)30 

Less CH,. 1040 

13-590 

„ COOCHarep. H. 1*340 

„ methyl acetophenoneoxalate 14*93D 

For unsaturatioTi . H i >26 

,, hydroxyketonic compouml.. 17’95G 

For unsaturation. 3*026 

Dihydroxylic compound.... 204)82 


This substance melts at 61*^. Its rotation was determined in the 
fused state at 66*5,° and gave 2L511. This agrees nearest with that 
of the dihydroxy-compound, C 6 H 5 ’C(OH)!C!C(OH)*COOCH 3 ; it is, 
however, a little higher (0*529) ; but as there is no probability of a tri¬ 
hydroxy-compound existing, and much difficulty was experienced in 
determining its rotation, this may be due to experimental error. 

The result agrees with that obtained with methyl acetoneoxalate. 

Ethyl Acetophenoneoxalate. 

The rotations of this substance for the three forms in which it 
might exist should be about 1*100 higher than for the methyd salt. 
This would give the following numbers:— 

Mol. rot. for ketonic compound. 16*030 

„ hydroxyketonic com¬ 
pound . 19*056 

„ dihydroxylic compound. 22*082 

This substance, which melts at 42°, was examined at 47*1°, and 

YOL, LXL 3 N 
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gave for its molecular rotation 22*175. This again is for the dihydr- 
oxylic constitution C 6 Hft*C(OH)IC!C(OH)'COOC 2 H 6 , ethyl acetone- 
oxalate also giving numbers for an analogous compound. 

Conclusions. 

Monolcetonic Compounds. —With the exception of ethyl acetonedi- 
carboxylate, all those which have been examined for their magnetic 
rotation, as well as for their refractive power (where this has been 
observed), are shown to be saturated, and therefore ketonic. In the 
case of ethyl acctonedicarboxylate, a small quantity of a hydroxylic 
compound is apparently present owing to the influence of the two 
negative COOC2H5 groups, which are seen to have such a large 
influence in other cases. 

Besides the compounds examined in this paper, this has also been 
found to be the case in the following instances :— 

Ethyl acetosuccinate, 

Acetobutyl alcohol, 

Acetopropyl alcohol, 

Acetylcarbinol, 

Dicbloracetone, 

Acetylmethylpentamethylene. 

Dihetouic Compomids. —Acetylacetone at about 17° is found to be, 
both by its magnetic rotation aiid refractive power, an unsaturated 
hydroxyketonic compound containing about 20 per cent, of a dihydr- 
oxylic compound. 

Methyl and ethyl acetoneoxalate, which differ from the foregoing in 
containing the positive groups COOCII3 and COOC^Hs in place of 
methyl, are dihydroxylic at about 20”. 

Ethyl diacetuacetate at 18” consists of a mixture of about 32 per 
cent, of monhydroxylic and 68 per cent, of dihydroxylic compounds. 

Triketojiic Compounds. —The only one of these examined, namely, 
diacetylacetone, when fused, is at about 60° a dihydroxylic compound. 

From the rotation of methyl- and ethyl-acetylacetone, it appears 
that the alcohol radicles replacing hydrogen in acetylacetone, render 
the compound more ketonic, the larger radicle having the greater 
influence in this respect; thus the composition of these bodies at 
ordinary temperatures may be represented:— 

Per cent, of Per cent, of Per cent, of 
ketonic. hydroxylic. dihydroxylic. 

Acetylacetone. — 80*0 20 

Methylacetylacetone .. 46*4 63 6 —■ 

Ethylacetylacetone .. 74 0 26*0 — 
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From this it may be inferred that, if still larger radicles were 
introduced, it is probable that the hydroxyketonic compound would 
cease to exist, and the body be simply ketonic. 

This has an imporiaiit bearing upon the subject of judging as to 
what the constitution of compounds of this class will be from those 
they are derived from, or vice versa. For example, both these sub¬ 
stances are pi'oduced from unsaturated acetylacetone, 

ch3*c(OH):ch-co-ch3, 

or from its sodium compound, CH 3 *C(ONa)!CH*CO*CH 3 ; yet eihyl- 
acetylacetone consists chiefly of the saturated ketonic product 
CH3‘-C0*CH(C,H5)-G(>CH3. 

From this it is seen that the presence of hydrocarbon I’adicles of tlie 
fatty series favours the ketonic form, just as the positive radicle 
COOC 2 H 5 favours the hydroxylic form. 

The magnetic imitations of the aromatic compounds confirm those 
obtained with the corresponding compounds in the fatty series, but, at 
the same time, phenyl being a more posiiive compound than methyl, the 
hydroxylic condition is favoured to a greater extent, even ethyl 
benzoylacetate containing apparently about 20 per cent, of its 
hydroxylic isomer. 

Ethyl a(!etoaeeiate, being a ketonic compound, is not changexl when 
heated, but the small amount of hydroxylic isomer present in ethyl 
acetonediearboxylate disappears below 100 °. 

Ethyl / 3 -imidobutyrate or /3-amidoerotonate is evidently an iin- 
saturated compound, and, therefore, is corj-ectly described by the 
second name. 

All the diketonic compounds of the fatty series examined are more 
or less hydroxylic, and change when heated, becoming Jess hydr¬ 
oxylic, acetylacetone and nietliylacetylacetone being tlie most largely 
affected. This is also true of ethyl benzoylacetate, and probably the 
other aiomatic compounds examined. 

The triketone diacetyhicetoiie changes to a much greater extent 
than any of the other substances examined with rise of temperature, 
becoming less hydroxylic. 

It is seen from the above observations that the influence of heat 
on the hydroxylic isomers of the ketonic compounds tends to cause 
them to change into the more scable ketonic form. 

The existence of products consisting of two or more isomeric com¬ 
pounds in a state of unstable equilibrium, their relative proportions 
varying with temperature, is remarkable, especially as they diHer 
considerably in constitution, some being saturated, and others uii- 
saturated : so that it is difficult to tell why the presence of one should 
be necessary to the existence of the other or others. This may have 

3 N 2 
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something to do with the way these products behave with reagents, 
because it is just possible that the addition of other substances may 
disturb the equilibrium that exists, and the product may become 
either entirely, or to a much larger extent, ketonic, or (which is less 
probable) hydroxylic, and this may account for results obtained 
>\'hich are difPerent from those expected. 

It would, therefore, be interesting to examine the magnetic rota¬ 
tions of mixtures of some of these compounds, such as acetylacetone, 
with different reagents, as this would show whether they do have any 
influence of this kind. I hope to do this when I have the oppor¬ 
tunity. When high temperatures are employed to induce chemical 
change, it is well to remember that these substances will probal)ly, in 
many cases, be ketonic compounds. 

Experimental Results. 

Fyruvic Acid. 

The acid was obtained from Kahlbaum ; as the purity of the acid is 
always doubtful, however carefully prepared, it was examined by 
titration with sodium hydrate solution. The result obtained showed 
99*89 per cent, of acid. 

The density determinations gave— 

(i474° 1*2881. <7157ir)® 1*2752. 

J 10710 ° 1*2808. d: 20720 ° 1*2700. 

d 257'25° l*2o49. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

I 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

14-5'= 

0 0282 

3 '557 

11*5 

0 -9279 

3 ‘556 

14-5 1 

0-9294 

3 oGl 

14-5 

0 -9272 

3-553 

Average 14*5 j 

0-9282 

3-567 


Ethyl Acetoacefaie. 

The boiling point of the specimen used was 181—182*^ (corr.). 
he density determinations gave— 

d 70770 ° 0*9941. d 85785^ 0*9865. 

d 757 75 ° 0*9913. d 90790 ° 0*9843. 

80780° 0*9688. 95795 ° 0*9824. 

100°/100" 0*9809. 
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The TTia^^nciic rotations gave— 


i. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

90 • 5 ° 

0 *8804 

0-527 

90 -5 

0*8817 

6 *470 

00*5 1 

0 *8774 

r> -439 

90 *5 

0 *8801 

0 *459 

90 *5 

0 *8789 

(> 450 

90 '5 

0 -8824 

6 *47G 


Averii^o 00 5 0 *881G G‘470 


Ethyl Ethylacetoacefafe. 

This was prepared from etliyl sodacetoacetate and ethjl iodide in 
tlie usual manner. It boiled at 197*7—198*8° (corr.). 

The density detei-miiiaiions gave— 

(1 474 ^ 0-9937. il 1571 7)° 0*9838. 

(7 10710 ' 0'9879. d 20720 " 0*9800. 

d 25725 ° 0*9767. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


f. 

8p. rotation, j 

! 

j Mol. rotaiion. 

17*8^ 

0*9280 

8‘8e4 

17*8 

! 0 9383 

8 -346 

17 *8 

; 0 9308 

8 -824 

17*8 

0-9304 

8 '82U 

17 8 

0-9318 

8 800 

17 *8 

0-9304 

1 8-820 

Avrrngo 17*8 

‘ 0*9314 

1 8*829 


Ethyl Ethylideneacetoaceiate. 

The specimen of this substance examined boiled at 112'" at 15 mm. 
(Claisen). 

The density determinations gave— 

d 474 " 1*1082. d 157 / 15 " 1 *0986. 

d 10710 ^ 1'1027. d 20720 " 1*0950. 

d2b"j2b^ 1*0914. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 
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t. 

Sp. rotntion. 

Mol. rotation. 

19-f)" 

1 1096 

9-301 

19-6 

111.SG 

9*394 

19-6 

1*1077 

9 *345 

19(? 

1*1122 

9*382 

19-6 

1 *1103 

9*337 

Average 19 G 

1 1107 

9*370 


Levulmic Add, 

The crystallised acid was rapidly distilled and collected in two 
fractions. 

Fraction I .—This boiled at 249*5—251*5” (corr.) and was examined 
in a state of surfusion. 

The density determinations gave— 

d474” 1*1524. d 15715” 1*1421. 

dl07l0” 1*1462, d 207^0” i*im 

d 25725” 1*1358, 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


f. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

13*7^ 

0 *9802 

5*526 

13*6 

0-9817 

5*534 

33*6 

0*9842 

5 *549 

13 7 

0*9802 

5*526 

15 3 

0-9815 

5 *510 

15*2 

0-9«5(: 

5 *563 

15*2 ! 

0 -9874 

5 574 

15*2 

1 0 -9867 

5 *5G‘l 

15*3 

0 -9830 

5 *518 

Average 14 *5 

0*9834 

5*548 


Fraction IL —This boiled at 251—253” corr. 
The density determinations gave— 

d474” 1-1537. d 15715” 

d 10710 ” 1-1478. d20720” 

d 25725 ” 1*1376, 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


M438. 

ri404. 
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t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

16*^ 

0 -9718 

5*479 

16 

0-9740 

5*491 


0*9788 

5*518 

10 1 

0 •98'22 

5 *537 

10 

0*9792 

1 5*521 

Avenige 10 

0 *9772 

1 5‘509 


Levulinic Acid + 2 H 2 O. 

Thi^ solution was made with the acid of Fraction I, 

The density determinations gave— 

M228. 20720 ° 1T107. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

j Sp. rotation. 

1 Mol. rotation. 

14*2^ 

0 *9973 

j 7 •4»7 

14*2 

0*9981 

7 -503 

U*2 

1*0037 

i 7 -515 

14*2 

0*993t» 

* 7 -471 


Averai^ti 14 2 1 0 998.4 , 7'504 

IjOhm 2 inols. OlI.% . 2 


5 '504 


Tlte nambers obtained from the determination of the fused acid 
and the solution in water being very similar, the average of the three 
results may be taken, namely, 5*520, as the molecular rotation of this 
acid» 


Ethyl AcetoJiedicarboa'i/lafe, 

Professor v. Pechmanu was kind enough to furnish me with a very 
pure specimen of this substance. Its boiling point was 165“ at 
38 mm. (Pechmann). 

The density determinations gave— 


d 474 ° 

11260. 

d 30“/30“ 

1 1046. 

d 10710 “ 

1 1209. 

d 35“/35“ 

11023. 

d 15715 “ 

11165. 

d 40‘‘/40“ 

1-0993. 

d 20“ 120° 

11126. 

d46“,45“ 

10963. 

d 26725* 

11090. 

d 50750 “ 

10934 
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55755 “ 

1-0908. 

d 80”/80“ 

1-0801. 

il 60700 “ 

1-08H5 

d 85“/85“ 

1-0783. 

d 65“/65“ 

10863. 

d 90° 190° 

1-0767. 

d 70770” 

1-0841. 

d 95°/95“ 

1-0753. 

d 

1-0821. 

d 1007100 “ 

10740. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

Sp, rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

1.3 -2° 

0*9598 

9 -633 

18*2 

0*9598 

0*633 

13-2 

0 *9613 

9 -(>48 

13-5 

0*9004 

9*041 

14-2 

0*9571 

9 *022 

19-7 

0 ‘9493 

9*574 

19-7 

0*9505 

9*580 

19 *7 

0*9479 

9*559 

19*7 

0 ‘9493 

9 *574 

Average ltJ'2 

0*9550 

9 -008 


t. 

8p. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

94° 

0*8949 

9-337 

94 

0*9003 

9 *393 

94 

0 -8907 

9 *356 

94 

0 -8987 

9 *377 

94 

0-9018 

9 *409 

Average 94 

0*8985 

9 *374 


A cetylacetone, Methylacetylaceione^ and Ethylacety lacetone, 
Acetylacetorie^ Specimen I. 

The first specimen of this sub-itance examined was prepared by 
Professor Dunstan and Mr. T, S. Uymond for their interesting ex¬ 
periments on the synthesis of trimethylisoxazole* (Tmns., 1891, 69, 

♦ Dunstan and Dymond, in their paper On the Action of Alkalis on the Nitro¬ 
compounds of the Paraffin Series ” (Trans., 1891, 69 , 415), have misunderstood my 
remarks on the magnetic rotation of trimetliylisoxazole. They state that the results 
niight “indicate that the compound is unsaturated to the extent of four equivalents 
of hydrogen (H 4 ).*^ The rotation of this substance is peculiar; it is too high for a 
saturated compound, and at the same time is scarcely high enough for a body un¬ 
saturated to the extent of Ha, and consequently agrees best with the formula they 
propose, which requires it to be unsfcituraled to this extent only. ' 
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428). It was made by Claisen’s method (Ber., 22,1010), and purified 
by conversion into its copper derivative, from which it was afterwards 
liberated by means of dilute sulphuric acid. This was examined 
both last year and also this year, and it will be seen that the 
results on botli occasions were practically the same, showing that it 
does not change to any appreciable extent on keeping, though there 
is a slight difference in the densities taken on the two occasions. 

Fjxamined 1891. The boiling point of the product was 137—140° 
(D. and 1).). 

The density determinations gave—• 

^2 474° 0*9897. J15715" 0*0792. 

c2 10710 " 0*9838. r/20720" 0*9750. 

25725 ° 0*9712. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


i. 

j Sp. rotation. I 

Mol. rotation. 

15 0" 

1 -2502 

7 *01 >2 

15-5 

1 ^.VJO 

7-MG 

15 *5 

1 -LMiSH 

7 -IK-l 

15 ‘5 

1 1 

7*112 

15 -5 

> 1 *252-1 1 

7 *108 

15 *5 

1 1 *2530 

7-llG 

10 U 

1 '2553 

7*127 

Average 15'5 1 

1 •25()4 

7 131 


Examined 1892. 

The density determinations gave— 




0-0025. 

(i 55755 " 

0'9500. 

d 

10"/10" 

0-0803. 

d OO' .OO" 

0 0533 . 

d 

i.V'/ir)" 

0-0810. 

(Z 05 / 05" 

0-0500. 

d 

20' /20" 

0-0781. 

d 70 /70" 

0-9481. 

d 

25''/25" 

0-0745. 

d 75‘/75" 

0-0457. 

d 

30"/ao" 

0-9709. 

d SO' iSO" 

0-0434. 

d 

35735 '’ 

0-9(;7l>. 

rf85',85" 

0-0413. 

d 

4U'740'’ 

0-0045. 

d 00700 '’ 

0-0394. 

d 

45'745" 

0-9015. 

(Z05705° 

00370. 

d 

50750 " 

0-0587. 

d lOO' /lOO" 

0-9359. 


Tlic magnetic rotations gave— 
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t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

15 -4° 

1 -2589 

7-126 

15 *4 

1 -2585 

7-122 

15*4 

1*2580 

7-120 

15*4 

1 *2580 

7-120 

15*7 

1 *2595 

7-129 

15*6 

1 *2602 

7-133 

15-7 

1*2042 

7-156 

15*6 

1 *2605 

7-135 

Average 15*2 

1-2597 

7-130 


The rotation was also determined at a higher temperature, and 
gave the following result:— 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

85-7° 

' 1 *1131 

6-571 

85 -7 

1-1158 

0*587 

Sb-7 

: 1 -1182 

6 OOl 

85-7 

1-1135 

6*574 

Average 85*7 

1*1151 

6*583 


These numbers show a remarkable reduction in the rotation when 
determined at higher temperatures. 

Methylacetylacetone, Specimen I, 

This was prepared by Professor Dunstan and Mr. Dymond by 
heating the sodium compound of acetylacetone with methyl iodide at 
140°. It was purified by fractional distillation. The boiling point 
of this specimen was 168'5—169“ (D. and D.). 

The density determinations gave— 

d4°/4° 0-9920. dl5°/15° 0-9824. 

dl0°/10° 0-9865. d20°/20° 0-9787. 

d 25725° 0-9753. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 
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t. 

Sp. rototiori. 

Mol. rotation. 

15-5° 


r-291 

15-5 

l-12f)2 

7-263 

15-5 

1 •12fi2 

7 -263 

15-5 

1 1202 

7 -282 

15-5 

1 *1226 

7 -240 

15-5 

11268 

7 -260 

15-5 

1 1216 

7 -233 

Average 15'5 

1 1261 

7 *26:1 


As this substance was kept a lon^ time before the following deter¬ 
minations were made, and had become yellow, evidently owing to 
some slight decomposition, it was redistilled, and tlie fraction boiling 
at 170—172 5° (corr.) taken for examination. 

The density determinations gave— 



C 

c 

0-9925. 

d 55 /55" 

0-9590. 

d 

10710” 

0-9S78. 

d 00"/00° 

0-9570. 

d 

1571.';° 

0-9H37. 

d 05 '/05” 

0-9544. 

d 

20720'’ 

0-98'»l. 

t/70"/70‘’ 

0-9518. 

d 

25725" 

0-97G8. 

d 75"/75" 

0 9494. 

d 

30'’/50" 

0-9730. 

d 80780° 

0-947-2. 

d 

85";:}5" 

0-9707. 

d 85°/85" 

0-9451. 

d 

40"/40" 

0-9078. 

d 90"/90° 

0-9434. 

d 

45745" 

0-9051. 

d 95795° 

0-9il9. 

d 

50°/50" 

0-9023. 

d 100"/100° 

0-9405. 


The magnetic rotations gave- 


t. 

S]>. rotaciun. 

Mol. rotation. 

92^^ 

0 *9976 

6 *701 

92 

0*9961 

6*691 

92 

0 •99ao 

6 ■ 670 

92 

0*9930 

6 *670 

92 

0 *9891 

6*64t 

Average 92 I 

0*9937 

6 *675 


Two or three hours after these determinations were made, and the 
substance having cooled down, it was remeasured and gave the fol¬ 
lowing results :— 
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Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

15 *2° 

1*0488 

6-752 

15 *2 

1*0188 

6-752 

15 *2 

1*0525 

6-776 

15-2 

1*0503 

6-762 

15*2 

1*0532 

6 781 

rage 15*2 

1 *0507 

6*705 


From these it is seen that the rotation is much smaller than when 
previously examined at about this temperature, but, on re-examina¬ 
tion a few weeks afterwards, it was found to have regained its 
normal rotation. From this it is evident that the substance undergoes 
a considerable amount of change on heating, and does not at once 
regain its original character on cooling, but requires time to do so. 
The density of the product also becomes lower after it is heated, and 
this does not rise to the normal for some time. To get an idea of 
the rate of change of density, an experiment was made in a dilato- 
meter, the particulars of w liich are given in the earlier part of this 
paper (p. 817). 

After obtaining these remarkable results, it was thought that it 
would be interesting to examine a different specimen of this sub¬ 
stance, and also of acetylacetone, and Professoi* Claisen very kindly 
prepared them for me with great care ; he also furnished me with a 
specimen of ethylacetylacetone. 

The following results were obtained with these new specimens :— 
Acetylacetone^ Specimen II, 

This boiled at 138—138*5°, and was nearly colourless. The density 
determinations gave 




0-9897. 

d 55“/55“ 

0-9517. 

d 

o 

o 

o 

o 

r-H 

0-9837. 

d 60“/6()“ 

0-9492. 

d 

15715' 

0-9791. 

d 657'65” 

0-9468. 

d 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0-9748. 

d 70“/70° 

0-9445. 

d 

25725“ 

0-9710. 

d 75“/75“ 

0-9425. 

d 

3U“/30“ 

0-9674. 

d 80“/80° 

0-9404. 

d 

35°/35“ 

0-9639. 

d 85“/85° 

0-9.385. 

d 

40“/40° 

0-9606. 

d 90“/90° 

0-9366. 

d 

45“/45“ 

0-9574. 

<i95“/96' 

0-9348. 

d 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0-9545. 

d lOO'/lOO'’ 

0-9.334. 


These are nearly identical with those obtained from specimen I, 
examined in 1891. 
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The magnetic rotations gave— 


TAltLK T. 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

! 

Mol. rotation. 

lo-.v 

1 2023 

1 

7*191 

19-5 

1 -2043 

7 *202 

19‘5 

1*2043 i 

7*2U2 

19*5 

1 1 *203^ 

7*200 


Avornyfo 10 5 l*2(jn7 j 7*109 


As it had been found that methylacetjlacotono when heated does 
not at once regain its ordinary condition, it was thought that it would 
1)0 interesting to see whether long cooling would influence this sub¬ 
stance; it was therefore kept in ice for seven days. As it was not 
possible to measure its rotation at 0° in warm weather on account of 
dew forming on the glass ends of the measuring tubes, the substance 
W'as rapidly brought to the atmospheric temperature and quickly 
measured. It then gave the following results :— 


Taule TL 


t. 

Sp rot.iition. 

Mol. rotation. 

17" 

17 

17 

1 2740 

1*2725 

1*2731 

7 

7 -231 

7 -238 

Average 17 

1 2731 

7 *239 

Determinations were then made at 
gave— 

Tkhhh: III. 

higlier temperatures, aud 

i. 

Sp. rotation. 

1 Mol. rotation. 

93^ 

1*1182 

(>•610 

93 

1*1213 

6 -OoS 

93 

1*118(1 

6 *04*2 

93 

1*1182 

0 039 

93 

1*1209 

0 'OoO 

Average 93 

1*1194 

6-C47 
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The following were obtained with some of this substance which 
had been boiled and cooled to 100° directly before measurement:— 


Table IV. 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

100-2’ 

1 1040 

6*571 

100-2 

1 1022 

6-560 

100-2 

1 1037 

6 *569 

100*2 

1-1045 

6*573 

Avera^^e 100 2 | 

1 1036 

6-568 


Ifc will be seen that the cooled specimen, Table II, gave only 
slightly liigher results than the specimen which was examined under 
ordinary conditions. The boiled specimen cooled to 100°, Table IV, 
also gave only slightly lower results than the unboiled, if difference 
of temperature be considered. This might be expected from the 
densities of the pi*oduct cooled and heated in these different ways, 
which gave normal results. 

The examination of both specimens of acetyl acetone gave practi¬ 
cally the same rotations, as the following comparisons will show 


t. 

Spec. I. 

t. 

Spec. 11, 

15-5'’ 

7T31 (1891) 

]9-r>° 

7*199 

15-2 

7*130 (1892) 

17-0 

7*239 (cooled in ice) 

85-7 

6*583 


6*(;47 

— 

— 

100-2 

6*568 (boiled aiid cooled 


to 100°) 

The average of the low temperature i‘esult8 is t 16'7°, mol. rot. 
7*175; and for the high teinpei'ature t 93°, mol. rot. 6 599, making 
a difference between them of 0*576 for 76*3°, or 0*755 for 100°. 

The refractive and dispersive power of this substance was deter¬ 
mined at temperatures wide apart with specimen I with the following 
results (see p. 847). 

Dr, Gladstone was good enough to examine specimen II, obtained 
from Professor Claisen; the following are his results :— 


bine. t, fjL. ~ fi 

A. 18*4° 1*4447 45 * 62 : 

K-: .. 18*4 1*4678 47*49 

H. 18 4 1*4943 50*70 


Dispersion H—A = 5*08. 








rflT/T 0,98506. rf99-.r/4" 0-89787. 
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Specimen II gives slightly higher results than specimen I, but the 
difPerence is but small. 

The largo difference obtained at temperatures 88’3'^ apart is con¬ 
sistent with the rotations, and it will be observed that a considerable 
decrease in the dispersion also takes place at the higher tempera¬ 
ture. 


Methylacetylacetone, Specimen II, 

Professor Claisen gives the following particulars of the pre¬ 
paration of this specimen :—Acetylacetone was first converted into 
the potassium salt by dissolving it in ether and precipitating it 
with a solution of potash in methyl alcohol. This salt was dried, 
dissolved in methyl alcohol, and boiled some hours with methyl 
iodide until the mixture was neutral to test paper. Ether was then 
added, and the liquid filtered from potassium iodide, and, after eva¬ 
porating the ether, the product was distilled under reduced pressure 
(about 20 mm.). It was further purified by dissolving it in ether, 
and precipitating with potash in methyl alcohol, and the potassium 
derivative, CH 3 *CO’CK(CH 3 )*CO‘CH 3 , thus obtained, was well washed 
with ether, and dried. It was then dissolved in water, decomposed 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and the product distilled three times under 
reduced pressure; all came over between 74'and 75® under a pressure 
of 20 mm. This was the highest temperature this specimen of 
methylacetylacetone was subjected to in its preparation. 

The density determinations gave— 

d4®/4® 0-9941. d 10710 ® 0 9887. 

d 15715 ® 0-9845. d 20720 ® 0-9808. 

d 25725 ® 0-9773, d 100®/100® 0-9408. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

19*2° 

1*128G 

7 -284. 

19*2 

1 -1330 

7-312 

19 2 

1 1330 

7 312 

19-2 

1 *1345 

7 -322 

19 2 

1 *1308 

7-298 

Average 19-2 

1 *1320 

7-306 


After being kept in ice for seven days, 

The density determinations gave— 

d474® 0-99G4. d 15715® 0’98G.6. 
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The magnetic rotations gave— 


t 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

]7-5'> 

1 1300 

7 -300 

37-5 

11319 

7-279 

17 -5 

1*1308 

7 -310 

37-5 1 

1 *1303 j 

7-308 

1 

Average 17 5 

1*1352 

7-301 


DeierminatLon at a Higher Teynperature. 


Tiie rnagiK'tic rofations gave — 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

100*7° 

0 *9934 

{) *089 

100*7 

0-9872 

G*f;i7 

100*7 

0*9919 

G*(;7S 

100 *7 

0 *9872 

t; r>47 

Average 100*7 

0 *9899 

G’Gr)5 


It was thought tliat probably the specinuui cooled in ice would have 
given rather liigher numbers than that which had been kept at the 
utinospheric* teiu])erature, but although the density is a trifle higher, 
the molecular rv)tation has come tmt practically the same. 

The follow in is a comparison of the molecular rotations obtained 
from the two different s]»eeiin(‘ns of methylacetylacetone. 


t. 

Spec. I. 

t. 

Spec. II. 

15-0° 

7* 203 

l!)-2” 

7-;?ur> 

— 

— 

17-5 

7-;i(»i 

V-20 

G'675 

lOU-7 

G-(>05 


These results agree very closely, showing that both preparations 
behaved in the same manner. 

The averaCT rotations are— 


t. Mol. rotation. 


17-4” 

7-2W 

9G-4 

(;-G70 

Difference .. 79 0 

0-G20 


The difference for 100"" would be 0’r85, or a trifle more than that 
found for acety lace tone, 

VOL. LXl. 3 0 








dm-2VV 0-90324. 



ireion F—A = 1-940 at 8-34°. 
„ =1-673 „ 99-2“. 
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The determination of the refractive and dispersive powers of this 
snbstance, made with specimen I at temperatures wide apart, gave 
results in table, p. 850. The substance being rather yellow, the line (1 
could not be measured. 

A corresponding set of determinations was made with specimen II. 
This, however, had become yellow by keeping; it was therefore dis¬ 
tilled, and the fraction boiling at 170—172° (corr.) taken. This was 
kept in ice five days after distillation before it was examined (see 
p. 852). 

These numbers are remarkably near to those obtained with speci¬ 
men 1, those for the higher temperature being practically identical, and 
those for the lower only differing on an average by +0T55, probably 
due to the product having been kept at a low temperature before 
examination, and the presence consequently of a slightly larger pro¬ 
portion to the hydroxy lie compound. 

As in the case of acetylacetone, large differences are seen to exist at 
temperatures wide apart, and also a considerable decrease in the 
dispersion is observable at the higher temperatures. These res ilts 
arc consistent with the magnetic rotation. 

EtJiylacetylacetone, 

This substance boiled at 180—184^^ (Claisen). 

The density determinations gave— 



d A:°l4r 

0-9711. 

d 55”/55” 

0-9.382. 

d 

lovio” 

O-OGGO. 

d e(fl60° 

0-9359. 

d 

I57ir>* 

0-9620. 

d 65”/65“ 

0-9.338 

d 

0 

O 

b 

0-9584. 

d 70”/70” 

0-9317. 

d 

2572.5” 

0-9541. 

d 75”/75” 

0-9295. 

d 

30°/.30'' 

0-9519. 

d 80”/80” 

0-9275. 

d 

35735” 

0-9488. 

d 85”/85” 

0-9255. 

d 

40°/40“ 

0-9460. 

d 90”/90” 

0-9238. 

d 

45745” 

0-9433. 

d 95”/95“ 

0-9223. 

d 

5075O” 

0-9407. 

d 100”/100° 

0-9208. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


/. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

18-8° 

1 -0589 

7-850 

18 -8 

1-0645 

7*891 

18 8 

1-0616 

7 -869 

18*8 

1 -0726 

7 -952 

18*8 

1-0645 

7-891 

Average 18 '8 

1 -0644 

7-890 


3 0 2 
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Dispersion F—A = 1'91C at ]5'4°. 

„ „ = 1-691 at 100-3“. 
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t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

92 9° 

0*9840 

7*582 

92 -9 

0 *9800 

7-556 

92 • 9 

0-9794 

7-547 

92 9 

0-9791 

7-514 

92*9 

0 -osio 

I ' 

7-582 

Averapfe 92 9 

0 9814 

7*5G2 


The difference between tlie relations of this substance at the 
temperatures employed is 0*828 for 74’1° or 0*448 for 100'", which is 
only a little more than half that obtained in the ease of acetylacetono 
and methylacetylacetone, the larger radicle evidently having a retard¬ 
ing influence in this respect. 


Methyl Acefoncoxalafe, 

This substance melts at 08—04'' (Claisen), and had, therefore, to ))e 
examined in a fused condition. 

The <lcnsity determinations gave— 


ddO'yiKr M689. 
ddo'/Go® rir»(;2, 
70 /70" 1*1586. 
df 75 /75' 1*1512. 


(7 80780" 1*1489. 

(7 8:/V85'^ 1*1467. 

d9Lf\W 1*1450. 
(?95'V95" 1*1489. 


(7,100 /100" 1*1482. 


The nmgnetic ix)tntions gave- 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

r>(r 

1-2829 

8-880 

(>G 

1 2826 

8-878 

t>(> 

1 2882 

8-917 

60 

1 -2897 

8 *927 

66 

1 2791 

I 8-846 

(>(> 

1*2728 

8-810 

Averngt^ 66 

1 2825 

8-876 


£!thyl Acetoneoxalate. 

The boiling point of this specimen was 113—116" under 19 mm. 
(Claisen). 

The density determinations gave— 
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d 15715 ° 

11318. 

d 60760° 

1-1026. 

d 20°/20» 

1 1277. 

65765° 

1 -1000. 

d 25°/25° 

1-1239. 

d 70"/70° 

1-0976. 

d 80730 ° 

1 1203. 

d 75775 ° 

109.52. 

d 35"/35° 

11169. 

d 80"/80° 

1-0928. 

d 40°/40° 

1-1137. 

d 85°/85° 

1-0906. 

d 45"/45° 

1-1107. 

d 90°/90° 

1-0888. 

d 50°/50° 

1 1079. 

d 95°/95° 

1-0872. 

d 55°'55° 

1-1052. 

d 100 ‘ 7100 ° 

1-0860. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


t 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

19 -8*^ 

1 *2995 

10111 

19-7 

1 -299.5 

10*111 

19*7 

1-2980 

10-100 

19*7 

1 -3035 

10 143 

19*7 

1 -3013 

10 125 

20-2 

1*2991 

10-112 

20-2 

1 -3067 

10-172 

20*2 

1-3027 

10-140 

Average 20*0 

1-3013 

10-127 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

89-5° 

1*2197 

9-829 

89 5 

1-2182 

9-818 

89-5 

1-2167 

9-805 

89-5 

1 -2197 

9-829 

89*5 

1-2182 

9-818 

Average 89 *5 

1 -2185 

9-820 


The refraction determinations gave the results in table, p. 8t55. 

Dr. Gladstone also determined the refractive power of this sub¬ 
stance, and obtained— 


Line. t, fi, d 

A. 22’1* 1*4643 65*28 

F. 22*r 1*4892 68*78 

H. 22 *r 1*5185 72*89 


Dispersion H—A = 7*61 at 22*1^, 

Ethyl Diacetoacetate. 

Prepared by the action of acetyl chloride on ethyl sodacetoacetate. 
Its boiling point was 103—106° at 19 mm. (Claisen). 
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3-420 „ 100° 
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The density determinations gave— 


d 474 ° 

1 107.3. 

rf55"/.55° 

1-0696. 

d 10710 ° 

11012. 

d 60760° 

1-0670. 

d 1 . 5715 ° 

1-0067. 

d 65°/6.5° 

1-0646. 

d 20°/20° 

1-0950. 

d 70'770° 

1-0622. 

d 2 . 572 . 5 ° 

1-0880. 

< 77 . 5775 ° 

1-0598. 

d 30/°30° 

1-08.54 

d 80°/80° 

1-057.5. 

d .S.5°/3.5° 

1-0810. 

d 8^°i86° 

1-0.55.3. 

d 40740 ° 

1-0786. 

d 90°/00° 

1-0534. 

d 4,5°/4.5° 

1-0754. 

d 9 , 5795 ° 

1-0516. 

d ,50°/50° 

1-0724. 

d 1007100 ° 

1-0499. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 


t 

8p, rotation. 

i 

j Mol. rotation. 

10*8° 

1 -2202 

10 -(>70 

19-8 

1-2217 

10*683 

19*8 

1 *2179 

10*651 

19 8 

1'22U 

10*681 

19*8 

1*2243 

10*707 

Average 19*8 

1*2211 

1 

10*678 


After being in ice for seven days, 



1 

Sp^ rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

17^ 

1-2275 

10-717 

17 

1*2290 

10 7:10 

17 

1 *2275 

1 

10-717 

Average 17 

1 -2280 ' 

10-721 


Average of above, 10*609 at 18’4°. 


The magnetic rotations gave— 



Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

92-6'’ 

1 *1499 

10*441 

92-6 

1*1510 

10 *451 

92 -6: 

1*1607 

10 *448 

92-6. 

1 -1518 

10 -458 

Average 92 *6 

1-1508 

10*449 










The refraction determinations gave 
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4-5i'l „ l'9 b°. 
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Dr. Gladstone has likewise examined this substance, and obtained 
the following result:— 


Line. 

t. 


/u - 1 

A. 

.. 2-2'8’ 

1-4.549 

71-91 

F. 

... ‘-W 

1-47C1 

75-27 

H. 

.. 22-8“ 

1-4975 

78-65 


Dispersion H—A = 674 at 22‘8'^. 


Biacetylaceione. 

Dr. Collie very kindly prepared the specimen of this substance for 
me from dehydracetic acid ; when fused, it becomes coloured slightly 
red, and this rendered the readings for the magnetic rotations a little 
difficult. 

The density determinations gave— 


o 

o 

o 

o 

1-0681. 

d 70°/70° 

1-0564. 

d 4574 . 5 ° 

1-0660. 

0 

0 

1 .'^ 

1-0547. 

d50°/50° 

1-0639. 

d 80'’/80“ 

1-0531. 

d 

1-0620. 

d 85°/85° 

1-0515. 

d 60°/60° 

1-0601. 

d 90°,90“ 

1-0504. 

d 65“/65° 

1-0583. 

d 9 . 5795 ° 

1-0497. 


d 1007100 “ 

1-0494. 



The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

56 -0° 

1 -3870 

10 *307 

56 0 

1-3837 

10 *282 

56 0 

1-3780 

10-240 

56 0 

1 -3770 

10 -240 

56 0 

1*3930 

10-352 

57-5 

1 *3913 

10 -345 

57-5 j 

1*3937 

10 *363 

67-6 

1 -3811 

10*269 

57-6 

1 -3762 

10*233 

64-2 

1 *3530 

10 *084 

64-2 

1 -3533 

10-086 

64-2 

1*3472 

10*041 

64-2 

1-3499 

10*061 

Average 59’0 

1 -3742 

10*223 
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t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

92 -75’ 

1*2730 

9*565 

96 *0 

1*2826 

9*637 

97 *5 

1*2716 

9*555 

99-0 

1-2764 

9*591 

Average 96 *3 

1 *2759 

7-587 

The difference in the rotation of this and the previous amounts to 

0 G:i5 for 37-3“, or 1-704 for 100“. 


The refraction determinations gave results in table, p. 860. 

'Ethyl ^‘Amidocrotonate. 

This was examined at two temperatures ; for the first it was used 

ill a state of surfusion. 



The density determinations gave— 


d 15715 “ 1-0273 

d 60760“ 1-0034. 

d 20720 “ 1-0239. 1-0015. 

d25“/25“ 1-0207. d 7a“/70“ 0-9997. 

d:i073o“ 1-0178. d 

75°/75“ 0-9981. 

d 35735 “ 1-0150. d80“/80“ 0-9965. 

d 40740 “ 1-0124. d85“/85" 0-9950. 

d45”/45“ 1-0099. d90“/90“ 0-9937. 

d 50750“ 1-0076. d95“/95“ 0 9925. 

d55“/55“ 1-0054. d 10u71u0“ 0-9913. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. 

JSp. rotation. 

1 Mol. rotation. 

15 0° 

1*5467 

! 

10-790 

15 0 

1*5482 

10-800 

15-3 

1*5455 

10 -782 

15-2 

1 5381 

10*732 

15*2 

1-5452 

10 780 

15 *2 

1*5426 

10*761 

15*2 

1*6474 

10 -795 

16 *2 

1 -6437 

10 *778 

17-4 

1*5430 

10-781 

19*0 

1 -5370 

10 *750 

Average 15*8 

1-6437 

10 *775 
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As it became slightly red in colour ihe line G could not be measured. 

Dispersion F—A = S*919 at 60^. 
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t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

80 -5° 

1-4508 

10*454 

8G -5 

1 ‘4G31 

10*543 

8()-5 

1 4573 

1 10-500 

80 -5 

1 4536 

10•498 

80-5 

1 *4512 

10 -478 

Average 80 *5 

1*4558 

10 *404 


The determination of its refractive and dispersive powers gavc- 
16^/4" 1-02578. cZ 15-874° 1-02551. 


j 

Line. j 

1 /. 

1 

! 

u -1 
d ' ! 

n - 1 

. 

A., 


10° 

1 

*49032 ! 

0 *47805 ' 

01 o(;8 

L .. 


1 }f] 

1 

*49(?33 ; 

; 0*48390 

02*423 

]).. 


10 

1 

'50209 ^ 

! 0 *48952 

03*118 

1 .. 


10 

1 

*51800 

j 0‘50509 ; 

05 *157 

a.. 


16 

1 

*53331 

i 0*51998 i 

07 *078 


Dispersion G—A = 5‘41U at IG'’. 

A second set of determinations were made with this product after 
it liad been allowed to ci-jstalli.se, and was thoroughly pressed 
bet ween bi])u]oiiS ])apei\ to remove any tracers of oily products whiedi 
liad been produced by the action of lie;it. 


Line. 

i. 

.. 


M - I i 

i‘ - ^ 

■ ,/ '’• 

A. 

15 *8° 

1*49131 i 

1 

0*47908 1 

(il *802 

V . 

15 *8 

1 *49ti72 1 

0*18 130 1 

02 ■■182 

]). 

15 *8 

1 *50273 1 

0 41K)22 1 

03 *239 

P. 

15*8 

1*51803 

U *50573 1 

05*239 

G. 

15*8 

1*53403 

0*52(i75 1 

07 *17t> 


Dispersion G—A = 5*374 at 15-8°. 
Ethyl Benzoylacetate, 

The specimen examined was obtained from Kalilbaum. 
The density detei'minations gave— 
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d4°l4° 

11311. 

d 55°/55° 

1-1008. 

d 10710 ° 

1 1259. 

d 60°/60° 

1-0990. 

d 15710 ° 

11219. 

d 65765° 

1-0973. 

d 20720 ° 

11186. 

d 70770 ° 

1-0957. 

d 25°/25° 

11154. 

d 75°/75° 

1-0943. 

d 

11126. 

d 80°/80° 

1-0930. 

d 35735 ° 

1-1099. 

d 85785° 

1-0919. 

d40°/40° 

1-1073. 

d 90°/90° 

1-0910. 

d 45°/45° 

1-1050. 

d 95"/95° 

1-0903. 

d 50°/50° 

1-1029. 

d 1007100 ° 

1-0896. 


The magnetic rotations gave 


t 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

17*5° 

1 -7224 

10*402 

17*5 

1 -7182 

16 *362 

17*5 

1 -7220 

16*398 

17*5 

1 -7242 

16 *419 

20 -5 

1 -7136 

16 *347 

20 5 

1-7188 

16 *397 

20-5 

1 -7217 

16 *425 

Average 18 *8 

1 *7201 

16 *393 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

99 *0° 

1*6285 

15*941 

99*7 

1 -6251 

15-909 

100-7 

1-6273 

16 -930 

100-7 

1-6229 

15 -887 

100-7 

1-6207 

15 -867 

100-7 

1 -6253 

15 -913 

Average 100*6 

1*6249 

15 *908 


As the influence of heat on the rotation of stable aromatic com¬ 
pounds is much greater than on those of the fatty series, it is neces¬ 
sary to allow for this before considering what the influence of tem¬ 
perature is on the chemical constitution of the substance. In this 
instance it will probably be most accurate to take the average of the 
difference found for a ketone and carboxylic acid, thus :— 

Influence of heat on the rotation of acetophenone per 100® = 0 298 
Influence of heat on the rotation of ethereal salt 


of an aromatic carboxylic acid. „ = 0'399 

Average.... „ 0*348 
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Therefore, on the above rotation, 81*8° above the preceding one, 
this will be 0*284. The rotation will then be 

15*908 + 0*284 = 16*192. 

Benzoylacetone. 

Dr. Claisen purified this substance by precipitating it from its 
alkaline solution with carbonic acid. It melted at 58°, and "was 
examined in the fused state. 

The density determinations gave—- 


d 

60760° 

1-0899. 

rf85°/85° 

1-0812. 

d 

6f)°/65° 

1-0862. 

d 90°/90° 

1-0805. 

d 

70°/70° 

1 -0898. 

d 95°/95° 

1-0801. 

d 

o 

o 

1-08:14. 

d 100°/100° 

1-0800. 

d 

80°/80° 

1-0823. 




As this substa,nce was slightly brownish when fused, and became 
more so when kept in this condition, it was found impossible to 
measure it in a tube of the length usually employed (102 mm.) ; one 
of about half that length was therefore used, but even in this the 
colour obstructed the passage of the light to a very large extent, 
and made the readings difficult. 

The magnetic rotations gave— 


t. j 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

61 0° 

2 -2673 

18 °762 

63 0 

2 *2688 

18 -787 

64 0 

2 -2749 

18 -824 

64 0 

2-2663 ! 

18*773 

64 0 

2 -2651 

18*763 

. 

Average 63 *2 

2 *2684 

18 -782 


Methyl Acetoiihenoneoxalate. 

This substance was examined in the fused state ; it melts at 61°. 
The density determinations gave— 

d 65765° 1*1574, d 75775° 1 1528. 

d 70770° 1*1551. d 80780° 1*1504. 

d 85785° 1*1481. 

The remarks made in reference to bonxoylacetone also apply to 
this substance, but, besides, the colour obstructing the light, there 
was a slight opalescence which could not be got rid of by filtering 
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the fused substance, and it was only with great difFiculiy readings 
could be obtained in a tube half the ordinary length. The results 
were, therefore, rather rough, but the averages given, being obtained 
from C4 readings, are probably not far from the truth ; they are :— 

i. Sp. rotation. Mol. rotation. 

665° 2*1739 21*511 


Ethy I Acetophenmeoxalate. 

The melting point of this substance was 42° (Claisen). 
The density determinations gave— 


d 20"l2(f 

1-18G7. 

d 60°/00° 

1-1674. 

d 25725 ° 

1-LS31). 

d 65"/ii5" 

1-1657. 

d 30730 " 

11811. 

d 70"/70° 

1-1641. 

d 35"/35" 

1-1784 

d 75°/75° 

1-1625. 

d 40°/4-0" 

1-1758. 

d 80°/80° 

1-1611. 

0 

0 

1-1734. 

d 85785° 

1-1600. 

d 50'750° 

1-1702. 

d 90 ';90° 

1-1592. 

d 

1-1682. 

d 95 795 ° 

1-1589. 


d 1007100 ° 

1-1588, 



The magnetic rotation gave— 


t. 

Sp. rotation. 

Mol. rotation. 

47 -.r 

2*1254 

22-152 

’5 

2 1207 

22 124 

48*3 

2 -loOO 

22-212 

47*1 

2-1255 

22-]58 

45'5 

i 2 -1266 

22-154 

Average 47 *5 

2-125(1 

22*100 


This substance, when melted, was of a yellowish colour, and was 
measured in an ordinary tube of 102 mm. in length ; it was, how¬ 
ever, very slightly cloudy, and could not be reiuicn‘d quite clear by 
filtration, this cloudiness was evidently due to the pj*esence of^ a 
trace of some crystalline substance, as it interfered with the 
j)olarised light, and thus impaired the sensitiveness of tlie observa¬ 
tions; to overcome as much as possible the eiTors which miglit arise 
from this source, a very large number of observations t\mre made, 
and each of the five series given above are averages of about 20 
(making in all 100), whereas, in most cases, they are averages of 
8 or 10 only. 
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LXXIV.—COXTRTBUTIOJSrS FROM THE LABORATORfES 
OF THE HERIOT WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Action of Nitric Acid upon Anthracene, Part II. 


By A. G. Pkrkin and J. E. Mackenzie, B.Sc. 


In a previous communication to tlie Society (Trans., 1891, 59, G34), 
an account was ^iven by one of us of the action of nitric acid upon 
anthracene in tbe presence of etliyl and methyl alcoliols. The sul- 
stances thus obtained were found to be addition products of methyl 
and ethyl nitrates to anthracene, the formula of the former substance 
beine* CuHio,CH 3 *NO;i, and its constitution being probably represented 
til us:— 


C„IT,< 


CH(OCH,) 

C(NO-OH ) 




In studying this subject further, it occurn d to us that it would be 
a matter of interest to determine whether this reaction is a general 
one, and as the result of our experiments with various alcohols, we 
have found that in the case of propyl, isobutyl, and benzyl alcohols 
compounds with anthracene similar to those already described are 
olitsined, whereas in the case of trirnethylcarbinol, no such compound 
could be isolated, the reactinn proceeding in a different manner with 
formation of nitrosoanthrone. As a gener ii I’ule, with the alcohols 
already' expcu’imented with, the only' products of the reaction are 
substances of the general formula C 14 H 10 .RNO 3 . In experiments with 
isobntyl alcohol, however, it was found that by slightly altering the 
conditions, a substance is formed which, on analysis, w'as found to 
have the formula CnHyNOa. The investigation ot the properties of 
this new compound leaves scarcely' any' doubt that its constitution is 

_ yjQ_ 

represented by the formula therefore 


propose to name it nil roan throne. 

This substance, on treatment w-ith alcoholic potash, is converted 
into the isomeric nitix)anthr(de, C 6 H 4 <^^^ ^^>C 6 H 4 . 


The constitution of the two last-named substances was deduced 
from the fact that alcoholic ammonia or acids do not convert them 
into nitrosoan throne, and further, that no nitro nitrosoan throne is 
formed from them by treatment with fuming nitric acid and nitro¬ 
benzene, showing that they contain no nitroso-group, and therefore 
probably have the above constitution, 

VOL. LXL 3 r 
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Also inclnded in this research is the action of nitric acid on 
TTiixtnres of anthracene with pure acetone and ether. In the first 
place, a very good yield of anthracene methyl nitrate was obtained, 
showing that acetone, nnder the conditions used, must have yielded 
methyl nitrate. With methylated ether free from alcohol, a mixture 
of anthracene ethyl and methyl nitrates was obtained, the formation 
of the latter being accounted for by the presence of small quantities 
of methyl ether or methyl ethyl ether in the sample used. The 
formation of anthracene methyl nitrate iw so readily detected, 
that this re action might possibly be employed in proving the presence 
of a methyl group in methyl ketones Jind methyl ethers. 

Anthracene Propyl Nitrate^ Ci4HioN02‘OC3H7. 

Tn order to prepare this substance, 3 c.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), 
purified by boiling with nitrate of urea, is carefully mixed with 7 c.c. 
of noimal propyl alcohol, and to this mixture finely powdered pure 
anthracene is added, until the whole becomes of a creamy consistency. 
The mixture is very gently warmed, when the anthracene slowly dis¬ 
solves, forming a thick, pale yellow solution. This, after filtration 
through glass wool, is mixed witli its own bulk of methyl alcohol, 
and allowed to stand for some hours; the hard, crystalline mass 
which separates is collected, pressed, washed with a little methyl 
alcohol, recrystallised two or three times from this solvent, and 
dried at 60°. 

0*1300 gram of substance gave 0*3421 gram CO 2 and 0 072 gram 

H2O. 

0*1758 gram of substance gave 7*8 c.c. N ; / = 20°; bar. = 748 mm. 


Theory for 

Found. 

C. 72*08 per cent. 72 32 per cent. 

H. 6*00 „ 6*20 „ 

N. 4*99 „ 4 94 „ 


As thus obtained, anthracer^e propyl nitrate consists of beautiful, 
four-sided prisms, very soluble in hot methyl alcohol, acetic acid, and 
benzene. It melts at 92®, and decomposes at higher temperataj*es 
with evolution of nitrous fumes and fornjation of anthraquinone. 
Chromic acid in acetic acid solution ox>dises it to anthraquinone. 
Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a deep red 
solution, which quickly turns black on treatment w;th water, and 
deposits a thick, black precipitate from which nothing crystalline 
could be isolated. It is readily decomposed by boiling with alcoholic 
ammonia with ioimation of an orange-oolourod solution, and this, ou 
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cooling, deposits long, orange-colonred needles, melting at 144°, and 
I laving all the properties of nitrosoan throne. Alcoholic potash 
produces a similar result, and in this respect anthracene propyl 
nitrate differs from the riorresponding methyl and ethyl derivatives, 
which, by this treatment, yield nitrosoan throne and pseudonit roso- 
anthrone (Trans., 1891, 59, 645). It is readily attacked by a 
mixture of nitric acid (sp. gr. h5) and nitrobenzene, with formation 
at first of a clear solution, which, on adding more of the substance, 
deposits crystals of nitronitrosoanthrone. 

Anthracene Isohutyl Nitrate^ Ci4HioISr02*OC4H9. 

The method employed in preparing this substance is similar to 
that described in the case of the propyl compound. There is, 
however, as mentioped in the Introduction, a tendency to the forma- 
ti()r» of nitroanthrono in lliis j-en(;tion, so that the following precau¬ 
tions are mccSsary in order to oljlain a good yield of antliraceiu^ 
isohutyl nitrate. The anthracene must be added as rapidly as 
]iossible to the mixture of acid and alcohol, the whole warmed until 
solution is effe(*tt*d, (iliered tlirough glass wool, and, after thorough 
cooling, the solution is treated with about twice its bulk of low boiling 
j)etr()leum. After standing for a few hours, a crystalline cake is ob¬ 
tained, which is collected, waslied with light petroleum, and crystal¬ 
lised from carbon bisulphide. 

The analysis of the substance dried at gave the following 
results:— 

01323 gram of substance gave 0 3500 gram CO 2 , 0'0775 gram 


0 1072 „ „ ,, 0*2860 gram OO 2 ; H^O lost. 

0 1590 „ ,, ,, 6*95 c.c. N ; / = 19°; bar. = 756 mm. 

Found. 

Thoorv for f -^-^ 

I. 11. HI. 

C. 72 72 p. c. 72*15 72*76 — p. c. 

H. 6*39 „ 6*50 lost — „ 

N . 4*71 „ — — 4*99 „ 


This beautiful substance crystallises in large, thick, colourless 
prisms, which on more than one occasion were obtained over 2 inches 
in length. 

We are indebted to Dr. H. Marshall, of Pjdinburgh University, for 
the following examination of these crystals :— 

System : —Monosymmetric. 

a:h:c - 0*8554 : 1 : 0*8563. 

= 74° 39i\ 
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8(:8 

Forms ohserred :—a = {100}, h = {010}, c = {001}, p = {110}, 

p = { 120 }, = { 011 },f = { 101 }, r = { 101 },o' = { 122 }. 

Figure. —Colourless, transparent prisms usually forming stellar 
groups, so that only one end is propei'ly developed. They are 
generally long and thin, rarely short and thick. As a rule, the 



prism faces are much striated longitudinally. The crystals are brittle 
with uneven fracture, and no well-marked cleavage. Of the forniH 
observed c, f, and d occur less frequently than the others, and often 
only one face of </ is present. 

When heated in a capillary tube, anthracene isobutyl nitrate be¬ 
comes yellow at 100 ®, and melts at 121 ® with gradual decomposition. 
On rapid heating, it decomposes suddenly at 165°, with evolution of 
nitrous fumes, a strong odour of isobiityl nitrite being noticeable. 
It is readily soluble in hot alcohol and acetone with slight decom¬ 
position, forming yellowish-brown solutions, and also in hot benzene 
and carbon bisulphide, but without decomposition. Hot alcoholic 
potash dissolves it easily, forming a deep red solution, which wht*ii 
poured into water, deposits a reddish-yellow precipitate; this, on re- 
crysiallisation, forms yellow needles melting at 144°, and having all 
the properties of nitrosoanthrone. The filtrate from the pi*ecipitate 
contains a minute trace of a phenolic substance, which, however, was 
too small for investigation. On oxidation with chromic acid, 
anthracene isobutyl nitrate yields anthraquinone, and with a mixture 
of nitric acid and nitrobenzene, nitronitrosoanthrone. 


Nitroanthrone^ C 14 H 9 NO 3 


^*H‘<ch^NOj)>C»H4. 


If anthracene is venj gradually added to a mixture of nitric acid 
and isobutyl alcohol, anthracene isobutyl nitrate is not formed, the 
reaction proceeding in a different manner. In order to investigate 
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this decomposition, the addition of anthracene was continued until it 
no longer dissolved, and the mixture then gently warmed, filtered 
through glass wool, and the filtrate treated with light petroleum. 
Crystals gradually separated, and at the end of 24 hours they w^ei'e 
collected, washed with light ])etroleum, and purified by two or three 
ci’ystallisations from carbon bisulphide or btmzeiie. 

Analyses of the colourless needles thus obtained gave the following 
results ;— 

0*1107 gram of substance g-ave 0 *2856 gram CO 2 and 0*0391 gram 

H2O. 

O ll^dO gram of substance gave 9*6 c.c. N; / = 24^; bar. = 751 mm. 

Tlu^ory. 

C >3. 

C. 7U‘29 pel* eriit 

H. 3-76 „ 

N. 5*85 ,, 

Nitroanthrone crystallises in glistening needles, which, when lieatenl 
at 10(/', become violet coloured, and melt at 146'^ with evolution of 
nitrous fumes ami formation of antliraqiiinone. It is readily soluble in 
hot benzene and carbon bisnljibide, but more sparingly in liot alcohol, 
with slight decomposition and formation of a pink solution which 
gradually becomes reddish-brown. It is readily attacked by cold 
sulphuric acid with total decomposition. That the formula given at 
the head of this section (airiectly represents the constitution of tliis 
substance is rendered probable from the fact that it is not cuiiverted 
into nitronitr08oaiithr(jne by the action of a mixture of nitric acid and 
iiitrobenzeue. A number of e.\pei*iments were instituted with a view 
of converting this substance into the dinitroanthrone described by 
Liebernianii and tiandsholT (ifer., 14 , 472), with negative results, as 
anthraquinone alone was always produced. 


Found. 

70*36 per cent. 



Actum of AlcoholIc Potash on Nitroanthrone. 

Nitroanthrule^ CuHsNOa or C 6 lj 4 <^ —Nitroanthrone 

CcNOa) 

dissolves readily in alcoholic potash forming a deep oi*ange-i*ed solu¬ 
tion, whicli, after boiling for a few minutes and diluting w ith wate]*, 
deposits a small quantity of crystalline matter, found on examination 
to consist of antiiraquinone. 

The filtrate, on treatment with hydrochloric acid, deposits a colour¬ 
less precipitate, mixed with a small quantity of a scarlet substance. 
The whole was extracted w.tb ether, tlie ethereal somtion washed 
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well, evaporated nearly to dryness, and the greenish-coloured, crrs- 
talline mass which separated purified by crystallisation from carbon 
bisulphide. The resulting colourless needles gave the following 
results on analysis :— 

O'1230 gram of substance gave 0*3185 gram CO^ and 0*0462 gram 

OH2. 

0 1758 gram of substance gave 8 6 c.c. N ; ^ = 19*^; bar. = 753 rmii. 


Theory for 

C,4U9 NOj,. Found. 

C. 70*29 per cent. 70*61 per cent. 

H. 3*76 „ 4*17 

N. 5*85 „ 5*57 


This substance, which wo propose to name nifroavtlirole^ melts at 
148° with decomposition and formation of anthraquinone. It is 
readily soluble in hot benzene and carbon bisulpliide, but only 
sparingly in hot methyl alcohol, with slight decomposition and forma¬ 
tion of a pink solution. Cold dilute alkalis dissolve it somewhat 
sparingly, readily on warming, with formation of orange-yellow 
solutions. It does not yield an acetyl derivative with acjetic anhydr¬ 
ide, but on boiling with it is decomposed with formation of anbhra- 
quinone. Anthraquinone is also formed when nitroanthrole is oxidised 
with chromic acid or treated with nitric acid and nitrobenzene. 
Nitroanthrole is isomeric with nitroanthrone, and, therefore, probably 
lias the constitution assigned to it at the head of this section. 


Action of Nit^'ic Acid on Antlirncpne in the presenc(j of TrimetJiyh 

carhinoL 

3 c.c. of purified nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) were mixed with 7 c.e, of 
trimethylcarbinol, and to this mixture powdered anthracene was 
added. It dissolved readily at first, and the solution was afterwards 
completed by a gentle beat. On cooling, the whole became a nearly 
solid mass of yellow needle.s, which were purified by recrystallisation 
from alcohol. They melted at 144^ and had all the properties of 
nitrosoanthrone. Analysis :— 

0*1300 gram gave 7 c.c. N; ^ = 20°; bar, = 746 ram. 

Theory for 

C 14 H 9 NO 2 . Found. 

N . 6*27 per cent. 6*04 per cent. 

Numerous experiments were instituted under varied conditions 
with the hope of obtaining a compound of anthracene with this 
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alcohol, similar to those already described, but in every case nitroso- 
autlirone was the sole product. 

Anthracene Benzyl Nitrate, C 14 H 10 NO/OC 7 H 7 . 

This may be prepared in a similar manner to the analogous com¬ 
pounds previously described. The semi-solid, crystalline mass obtained 
is washed with a little methyl alcohol, pressed, and further purified 
by crystallisation from alcohol. Analysis gave the following results :— 

01812 gram of substance gave 0*8069 gram CO 2 and 0*0654 gram 

(m„ 

0 1396 gi*am of substance gave 5*6 c.c. N ; / = 20° ; bar. = 744 mm. 


Theory for 

{’stllirNOa. Found. 

C. 76*18 per cent. 76*26 per cent. 

H. 5*18 „ 5*53 

N. 4 23 „ 4*49 


Anthracene benzyl nitrate crystallises from alcohol in beautiful, 
glistening needles. It is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, but very 
soluble in hot carbon bisulphide and benzene. When heated, it 
becomes yellow at 125°, melts at 138°, and decomposes rapidly at 
150*^, with evolution of nitrous fumes and formation of anthra- 
quinone. In its reactions it exactly resembles the corresponding 
derivatives of aiithrucere already described. 

Act ion of Nitric Acid on Anthracene in the presence of Acetone and 

Ether respectively, 

The acetone used for this experiment was Kahibaum’s pure 
acetone prepared from the bisulpliite compound. Anthracene was 
added to a mixture of acetone and nitric acid, and the pro luet 
crystallised from alcohol. The analysis of the beautiful, colourless, 
crystalline mass thus obtained gave the following result:— 

0*1209 gram of substance gave 0*3118 gram CO 2 and 0 0615 gram 

H2O. 

0*1381 gram of substance gave 6*6 c.c. N ; ^ = 18°; bar. = 747 mm. 


I heory for 

Ci^lIjo-CilsNOs. Found. 

C. 70*58 per cent. 71*00 per cent. 

H. 5*09 „ 5*64 

N. 5*49 „ 5*42 


This substance melts with decomposition at 183°, and is identical 
>vith the anthracene methyl nitrate previously obtained by the action 
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of nitrin acid on anthracene in the presence of methyl alcohol (Trans., 
1891, 69, 648). 

As the yield of the substance obtained in this way was large, its 
formation cannot be accounted for by the accidental presence of any 
traces of methyl alcohol in the acetone employed. In order that 
anthracene methyl nitrate may be formed in this reaction, it is neces¬ 
sary to suppose that the acetone is decomposed by the nitric acid 
into methyl nitrate and acetic acid, thus:— 

CHa-CO-OHa + HNOa -h O = CIIa-NOj + CH,‘COOH. 

The former then in the moment of its formation combines with 
the anthracene, forming anthracene methyl nitrate. 

We propose to experiment on the action of nitric acid on other 
ketones in the presence of anthracene, with the view to determine 
whether the above interesting reaction is a general one. 


Action of Nitric Acid on Anthracene in the ^presence of Ether. 

The ether employed in this experiment was ordinary methylated 
ether, wliich had been carefully freed from alcohol by repeated treat¬ 
ment with sodium. 

On adding anthracene to a mixture of ether, nitrobenzene, and 
nitric acid, a substance soon separated which, after collecting on a 
plug of glass wool and recrystallisation from alcohol, was obtained in 
thin leaflets melting at 152°, and having all the properties of 
anthracene ethyl nitrate (Trans., 1891, 69, 642). 

An analysis gave the following result:— 

0 1376 gram gave 6 9 c.c. N ; ^ = 25®; bar. = 746 mm. 

Theory for 

CuHio-CgH^NOa. Found. 

N. 5‘20 per cent. 5’49 per cent. 

The acid mother liquors from this substance, on standing, deposited 
a small quantity of crystalline matter melting at 183®, and found to 
be anthracene methyl nitrate. 

0*1472 gram gave 7*2 c.c. N ; / = 20®; bar. = 743 mm. 

Theory 

Found. 

N . 5*49 per cent. 5*46 per cent. 

The presence of the latter substance is accounted for by the fact 
that the ether employed contained small quantities of methyl ether or 
methyl ethyl ether. Aft imthracene methyl nitrate is far more in- 
solnVle in aloObol ahd oth^r eolyenis than anthracene ethyl nitrate, 
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the experiment is interesting, as indicating that, under these con¬ 
ditions, anthracene methyl nitrate is formed less readily than the 
ethyl derivative. 

We hope to continue these experiments in various directions, and 
also propose to study the action of fuming nitric acid on ketones, as 
this subject has evidently not been sufficiently investigated. 


LXXV.— The Behaviour of Ethylene on Explosion with less than its 

own volume of Oxygen. 

By B. Lean, B.A., B.Sc. (Dalton Chemical Scholar of Owens Col¬ 
lege), and W. A. Bonk, B.Sc. (Fellow of Victoria University). 

Introduction. 

Tins research, which was made at the suggestion of Professor H. B. 
Dixon, arose out of an observation made in the course of experiments 
to determine the rate of explosion of hydrocarbons when fired with 
an amount of oxygen insufficient to completely burn them. When 
ethylene was mixed with approximately its own volume of oxygen, 
and the mixture fii’ed in a lon,g lead coil, it was found that the volume 
of the mixtures was almost exactly doubled, the pressure in the tube 
having increased from 756 mm. to 1503 mm. of mercury. This 
result indicated that, in the main, the carbon of the hydrocarbon had 
been oxidised to carbonic oxide, wliilst the hydrogen had been 
liberated as such; in fact, the result of the interaction could be repre¬ 
sented by the equation 

C2H4 -f O, = 2CO + 2Ho. 

This result corresponds with that arrived at originally by Dalton 
{vide Historical Resume). 

An analysis of the products showed, however, that in addition to 
small quantities of carbon dioxide and of some unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbon, there was also pre.sent a small percentage of some hydro¬ 
carbon which could not be absorbed by fuming sulphuric acid. We 
believed this hydrocarbon to be methane, formed by a partial break¬ 
ing down of the ethylene molecule, as represented by one or botli 
of the following equations :— 

2C,H, + O, = 2CH4 + 2CO, 

C2H4 = C -f* CH4. 

Another mixture of 2 vols. of ethylene with 3 vols. of oxygen was 
made, and, on firing this mixture in the coil, the pressure increased 
from 763 mm. to 1228 mm. of mercury. On analysing the products, 

YOL. LXI. 0 Q 
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no trace either of saturated or of unsaturated hydrocjarbons could be 
detected. It appeared, therefore, interesting to study further the 
explosion of ethylene with less than its own volume of oxygen* The 
present paper contains the results of our investigations. 


Hidoi'ical Resume. 

Dalton appears to have been the first to study the incomplete com¬ 
bustion of ethylene. His work, the results of which are given in 
Part II of his Hew System, seems to have been overlooked by many 
subsequent investigators. He found that, on exploding equal 
volumes of ethylene and oxygen, a great increase in volume occurs, 
200 vols. of the mixture, on explosion, yielding 360 vols. Further¬ 
more, the products, when mixed with excess of oxygen and sparked, 
exploded, yielding carbon dioxide and water. He therefore concluded 
that the products of the explosion of 100 vols. of ethylene with 
100 vols. of oxygen consisted mainly of carbonic oxide and hydrogen, 
and he estimated that about 170 vols. of each of these gases were 
thus formed. 

Despite Dalton’s work, the view became pre%^alent that, wdien hydro¬ 
carbons undergo incomplete combustion, the hydrogen is burnt to 
water before the carbon is oxidised. 

In 1861, Kersten (/. pr. Cliem.^ 84 , 310), who seems to have been 
ignorant of Dalton’s work, arrived at very much the same conclu¬ 
sions. He exploded ethylene with ( 1 ) electrolytic gas, (2) defect of 
air, and his results led him to conclude that the carbon is oxidised to 
carbonic oxide before the hydrogen is burnt. 

In 1874, E. V. Meyer identified minute quantities of aci*aldehyde 
among the products of the explosion of ethylene with less tlian its 
own volume of oxygen. He explained its formation by the equation 

C 2 H 4 + CO = C3H4O. 

The amount produced was too small to admit of a quantitative deter¬ 
mination. He, however, failed to produce acraldehyde by sparking a 
mixture of ethylene and carbonic oxide. 

The question of the incomplete combustion of hydrocarbons is, of 
course, connected with that of the luminosity of hydrocarbon flames. 
This subject has of late attracted a good deal of attention, owing 
principally to the researches of Teclu (/. pr. Chem.y 44 , 246), and of 
Smithells and Ingle (Trans., 1892, 61 , 204). They find that in an 
ethylene-air flame the interconal gases contain acetylene. 

V. B. Lewes (Trans., 1892, 61 , 322) concludes that in the inner 
zone of a non-luminous coal-gas flame the hydrocarbons are heated 
vip by the combustion of the hydrogen and some of the methane, and 
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are resolved into acetylene, whicli, at a higher temperature, breaks 
up into carbon and hydrogen. 

A correspondence has recently passed between Sir G. G. Stokes 
and H. E. Armstrong (Proc., 1892, 22) on the interactions 
occurring in flames. Stokes considers that at high temperatures 
oxygen combines with carbon in preference to hydrogen. He thinks 
it necessary to distinguish between the purely chemical and the 
thermochemical changes which occur in partial combustion. Thus in 
the ordinary candle flame, purely chemical changes may occur in the 
blue region at the base and outer portion, where the oxygen is 
plentiful, and the heat so liberated becomes the cause of thermo¬ 
chemical changes which go on in the inner portion of the flame. 

Stokes writes :—“ I imagine that the hydrocarbon spectrum is due 
to a gas formed by a pure chemical as distinguished from a thermo¬ 
chemical change. Bat what gas is it ? It is commonly supposed to 
be acetylene. To me it seems more probable that it is marsh gas, 
foi*raed by a pure chemical, not a thermochemical, change. Accord¬ 
ing to my notion, this nnknown gas (xy say) is a hydrocarbon, which 
wlien bui'nt without admixture of other hydrocarbons would show 
but feebly, if at all, the hydrocarbon spectrum. More especially might 
this be expected to take place if it were burnt at a reduced pressure, 
or considerably diluted with, say, nitrogen. For, in order that it 
should show its spectrum, its molecule must be in a state of violent 
agitation, which it might be expected to be if it had been born as a 
result of partial combustion, but would not be merely because it was 
going to be slain by union with oxygen.’’ Tn a subsequent letter, 
Stokes writes—“ The results of Professor Smithells seem to me to 
make it probable that x may be carbonic oxide.” 

H. E. Armstrong considers it “unwise at present to infer that ilie 
oxidation of the hydrocarbons, or the separation of carbon and also 
of hydrogen from them, takes place entirely in any one way.” 

We may here point out that Dalton, Kersten, and others have only 
shown tliat carbonic oxide tind hydrogen are eventually obtained 
when ethylene is fired with its ow’ii volume of oxygen. Their results 
■do not prove that carbonic oxide and hydrogen are the immediate 
products of the interaction of ethylene and oxygon. 

Wo began this research at the Owens College, Manchester, iu 
October, 1891. Our plan was to make various mixtures of ethylene 
with less than its own volume of oxygen, and after exploding them, 
to carefully analyse the pi*oducts. 

Preparation of the Gases. 

Ethylene ,—This was made by Erlenmeyer s method. Into a bolt- 
‘bead flask was introduced a mixture of 25 grams of alcohol and 

3 Q 2 
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150 grams of concentrated snlphnric acid. The mixture was heated np 
to 160—170'’, and this temperature was maintained throughout the 
preparation. A mixture of 1 part of alcohol and 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid (by w'eight) was slowly and continuously dropped into the gene¬ 
rating flask from a tap funnel. The ethylene was purified by passing 
through two wash-bottles containing concentrated sulphuric acid, a 
tower containing lumps of solid moistened sodic hydrate, then through 
two wash-bottles containing concentrated soda solution, and lastly a 
second tower containing solid sodic hydrate. 

Oxygen .—By heating potassic chlorate in an iron retort. The gas 
was purified by passing through a series of wash-bottles and towers 
containing sodic hydrate, either solid or in solution, and finally, to 
ensure the entire removal of all chlorine, a wash-bottle containing a 
starch and potassium iodide solution was added to serve as an indi¬ 
cator. 

The mixtures were made and stored in a gas-holder over mercury. 
They were then sampled for analysis in tubes over mercury. The 
products of explosion were also sampled in similar manner. 

ISxplodon of the Mixtures. 

This, on account of the violence of the explosion, was effected in a 
leaden coil to which a mercury pressure gauge was attached. The 
following is a diagram of the apparatus The coil A (capacity 


1? 


1 c. 

f 

c 

1\ 

A ^ 

d\ 

1 




U 


= 2‘1 litres) was contained in a bucket of water. The coil had a 
glass firing piece B, and carried steel taps a, h. c is a glass tail tap 
connecting the coil with the manometer C. 

The gases were introduced into the coil through the steel tap ay 
the products were drawn off for analysis through d. 

The coil was well dried before use, and tested to prove that all 
joints were tight. 
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Seven different mixtures of ethylene and oxygen were made. 

A. We made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 50 vols. of 
oxygen. The coil was filled with this mixture, and sparked. The 
gases only seemed to burn in the neighbourhood of the wires, and on 
connecting with the manometer no change in pressure was recorded. 
We then introduced a little electrolytic gas at the firing piece end, in 
order, if possible, to start an explosion. On sparking, the flame 
started at the tiring piece, but on connecting with the manometer, a 
slight decrease in pressure was recorded, showing that only the elec¬ 
trolytic gas in the firing piece had been fired. We concluded that a 
mixture of ethylene with half its volume of oxygen does not explode. 

B. We next made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 65 vols. 

oxygen. 

Experiment 1.—Introduced the mixture into the coil, and sparked. 
Aflame seemed to start at the firing piece, but on connecting with the 
manometer, only a very slight inci*ease in pressure (20 mm.) was 
recorded, showing that tlie mixture had merely burned in the 
neighbourhood of the wires. We then sent a little electrolytic gas in 
iit the firing piece end, and sparked. The mixture did not explode. 

Experiment 2.—We substituted a wider tube for the coil. AB is 
metal tube carrying a glass firing piece, and a steel tap B. This is 
joined to a wide glass tube, AC, by means of a metal joint at A, and 
on to this is fixed a steel tap, C. 



The mixture was introduced into the apparatus, and sparked. The 
flash, which travelled rapidly along AC, was of intense brightness 
and was succeeded by a dense black cloud of liberated carbon. The 
products were displaced by a current of air, and burnt with a fairly 
luminous flame at C. 

This mixture, therefore, seemed to be near the limit of detonation, 
it being possible to fire it in the wide tube, but not in the nai’rower 
coil. 

C. We next made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 70 vols. of 
oxygen. 

Experiment 1.—Filled the coil with the mixture and sparked. 
The mixture burnt in the neighbourhood of tlie wires only. We then 
introduced a little electrolytic gas at the firing piece end, and again 
sparked. The mixture was fired, and the manomoter showed an in¬ 
crease in pressure of 480 mm. Carbon was deposited on the glass of 
the firing piece. 

Experiment 2 .—We tried to fire the original mixture, after filling the 
coil at the ordinary temperature, and then heating the water surronnd 
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ing it up to 85®. On so doing, the gases in the coil were found to be 
under a pressure of 184 mm. above that of the atmosphere. The 
mixture was then sparked, but was not fired. On introducing electro¬ 
lytic gas, however, and sparking, the mixture was fired as in the 
previous experiment, and the manometer registered an increase in 
pressure of 466 mm. 

D. Made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 75 vols, of 
oxygen. 

Experiment —The coil was filled with the mixture and sparked. 
No explosion. Introduced a little electrolytic gas at the firing piece 
end, and sparked. The mixture was fired, and the manometer 
recorded an increase in pressure of 546 mm. Carbon was deposited 
in the firing piece. 

E. Made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 90 vols. of 
oxygen. 

Experiment ,—The coil was filled with the mixture; on sparking, the 
flame seemed to start in the firing piece, but did not travel far, as the 
manometer only recorded an increase in pressure of about 20 mm. 
On introducing a little electrolytic gas and sparking, the mixture 
exploded, and the manometer recorded an increase in pressure of 
512 mm. of mercury. Much less carbon was deposited than in tin* 
previous experiments. 

F. Made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene with 95 vols. of 
oxygen. 

Experiments .—Filled the coil with the mixture, and sparked. Tht* 
mixture exploded, and the manometer recorded an increase in pres¬ 
sure of 703 mm. of mercury, the barometer standing at 776*8 mm. 
On repeating the experiments, the increase in pressure i*ocordcd was 
690 mm. There was scarcely any carbon dep)sited. 

G. This is the mixture which was employed at the outset of the 
research (see Introduction) ; it was intended to contain equal volumes 
of oxygen and ethylene; analysis, however, showed that there was 
rather less oxygen than ethylene, the real composition being 100 vols. 
of ethylene to 96*5 vols. of oxygen. The increase in pressure on 
explosion was 747 mm. of mercury, the barometer standing at 
756 mm. 


Analysis of the Gases, 

Apparatus .—The apparatus employed was a modified form of 
the McLeod apparatus (described in PkiL Trans,^ 1884, Part II). 
This consists essentially of a eudiometer, connected at its base with a 
barometer; both eudiometer and barometer are water-jacketed, so 
that the temperature may be kept constant throughout analysis. 
Both eudiometer and barometer are connected with a mercury reser- 
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Toir, which may be raised or lowered as occasion may require. The 
upper end of the eudiometer is connected by means of a glass capil¬ 
lary tube with a laboratory vessel, into which the gases are sent foi* 
purposes of absorption. 

The eudiometer and laboratory vessel are closed by glass taps. 
Steps were taken to apply a correction for the gas left in the capil¬ 
lary tube between the two taps after each absorption. The taps 
were lubricated with glacial phosphoric acid. 

Before each analysis, the eudiometer was washed out, first with 
dilute sulphuric acid and then with water. 

Readings were made by artificial light. 


Action of Absorbing Liquids on Gases. 

The importance of this question became apparent to us while 
analysing the mixture F, the first we analysed. We found that 
fuming sulphuric acid undoubtedly absorbs oxygen, as will be shown 
below. 

Action of Faming Sulphuric Acid on Oxygen, —We analysed the 
mixture F in two ways : (1) by- first absorbing the ethylene witli 
fuming acid, and afterwards the oxygen with alkaline pyrogallol; 
(2) by first absorbing the oxygen, and then the ethylene. Two 
determinations were made by each method. The results were :—• 


I. 

Removal of ethjlcut* lirst. 

{!.) (:i.) 

Ethylene.... ol tio 51*75 

Oxygen. 43*21 42*94 


II. 


Removal of oxygen first. 
( 1 .) ‘ 

48*73 48*55 

45*57 46*22 


The question at once arose, whether fuming sulphuric* acid has 
any action on oxygen. This question was decided by further experi¬ 
ment :— 

We took a sample of oxygen prepared fi'om potassic chlorate, 
and, after washing with dilute potasij solution to remove traces of 
chlorine, we treated it in the laboratory vessel with fuming sulph- 
uric acid, and then with dilute potash again. We found that a con- 
siderablt^ absorption had occurred ; this could not be due to the 
drying of the gases, as the eudiometer was kept saturated with 
moisture:— 


Oxygen taken after first treatment 

with dilute potash. = 240*5 volumes. 

Absorption by fuming acid. = 2*7 „ 

The oxygen was farther subjected to the action of fuming acid, 
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and a fuHher absorption of 1*9 volumes occurrred. The gas was in 
contact with the faming acid about 15 minutes in each case. 

We tested the action of faming acid, in a similar manner, on 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but found no absorption. 

Action of Alkaline Pyrogallol on Ethylene, —A sample of ethylene 
was introduced into the laboratory vessel, and allowed to stand over 
alkaline pyrogallol for a few minutes, in order to remove any traces 
of oxygen which might be present. The gas was then measured. It 
was treated in the laboratory vessel with fresh alkaline pyrogallol and 
re-measured at successive intervals of 20 minutes. On 170 vols. of 
gas taken we found no absorption. 

We also found that alkaline pyi'ogallol has no action on nitrogen. 

Action of Strong Potash Solution on Ethylene. —We examined this at 
the suggestion of Professor Dixon. We introduced a volume of 
ethylene into the laboratory vessel and then treated it with dilute 
potash, in order to remove any traces of carbon dioxide or sulphur 
dioxide which might be present, then measured the gas, and sub¬ 
jected it in the laboratory vessel to the action of saturated potash 
solution. We found that no absorption occurred, although in one 
experiment we allowed the gas to remain over the concentrated potash 
solution for 16J hours. 


Aiialysis of the Original Mixtures, 

In each case we adopted one or both of the following methods:— 

I. Absorption Method. —This consisted in : (1) the removal of 
oxygen by means of alkaline pyrogallol; (2) the removal of 
ethylene by fuming sulphuric acid. Nitrogen by difference. 

II. Explosion Method, —This consisted in adding excess of air free 
from carbon dioxide and exploding, determining: (1) the 
contraction on explosion, that is, C; (2) the absorption by 
potash after explosion, that is, A. In this method it is neces¬ 
sary to add a very large excess of air (nearly 20 times the 
volume of ethylene present, if the gases are exploded under 
normal pressure) in order to prevent the formation of nitric 
acid on explosion. If this be done, C should = A. 

Mixture C, Explosion Method, —The following are the results of 
SIX determinations for ethylene by this method :— 

(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) (6.) (G.) Mean. 

Ethylene.. 55*64 66*66 56*12 66*16 66*29 56*30 56*03 p. c. 

Nitrogen, —This was determined, by exploding the gas with excess of 
air, removing afterwards both the oai’bon dioxide and the oxygen at one 
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and the same time by alkaline pyrogallol. The result was N = 4’53 
per cent. This agrees .well with determinations of nitrogen made by 
the absorption method, where N = 4‘76; 4*33; 4*43 per cent. 

Hence, N (mean of the four determinations) = 4*51 per cent. 

Oxygen .—By difference = 39*46. This agrees well with the re¬ 
sults obtained by both explosion and absorption methods; the mean 
of five determinations being 39*22 per cent. 


Results. Ethylene. 56*03 

Oxygen. 39*46 

Nitrogen. 4*51 


Mixture D .—In the case of this mixture, air was accidentally intro¬ 
duced into one of the two sample tubes collected; consequently we 
were left with only one tube to analyse. VYe however, obtained one 
very good analysis by the explosion method:— 


Gas taken .... 

73-65 ^ 




Air added .... 

611-40 


r Ethylene.... 

54-18 

c. 

79-70 

^ This gives 

: Oxvcrftli. 

41-52 

A. 

Nitrogen left.. 

79-92 

486-89J 

V . 

LNitrogen,. .. 

4-30 


The result for ethylene was confirmed by two other analyses by 
the explosion method. Here, CoH* = 54*08 ; 54*55. These analyses 
were, however, not completed, and we decided to take the results of 
the one complete analysis. 

Mixture E ,—Five analyses were made, two by the absorption and 
three by the explosion method ; one of the latter was, however, not 
completed, and only gave results for ethylene. 

Results. 



Absorption method. 

Ex 

plosion method. 

Mean. 

(1) 

(2-) 

(1) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

Ethylene.... 

49 *30 

49-17 

60*58 

49*86 

50*12 

49*77 

Oxygen. 

46-51 

45 *14 

45 72 

46*86 


45 *81 

N itrogen,... 

5-19 

5*69 

3*70 

3-48 


4 42 


Mixture F .—Two analyses by absorption method. Results : • 


(1.) (2.) Mean. 

Ethylene. 48*73 48*55 48*64 

Oxygen. 45*57 46*22 45*84 

Nitrogen. 5*70 5*33 5*52 
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Mixture (J, —One analysis by explosion method. Results : - 

Ethylene. 49*41 

Oxygen. 47*69 

Nitrogen. 2*90 

Disregarding the nitrogen, we find by calculation : 

Mixture C contains 100 vols. C 2 H 4 to 70*44 vols O-. 

„ D „ 100 „ „ 76*63 „ 

E „ 100 „ „ 9204 „ 

E „ 100 „ 94*26 

„ ,0 „ 100 „ „ 96*52 ,, 

Analysis of the Products, 

The analysis of the products constituted the most important part of 
our work. 

Method. —The method employed was (1) removal of carbon dioxidt* 
by potash ; ( 2 ) removal of unsaturated hydrocarbons, &c., with fuming 
sulphuric acid ; (3) addition of measured amounts of oxygen and air : 
(4) explosion; (5) determination of the contraction (C) and th(' 
absorption (A). 

The nitrogen, except in the case of products G, was specially de* 
termined by adding excess of air to a measui’ed amount of the gas, 
and exploding, afterwards removing the carbon dioxide produced 
and the excess of oxygen by alkaline pyrogallol. The residual nitro¬ 
gen was then measured. Knowing the amount of nitmgon in the 
air added, the amount of nitrogen present originally in the mixturt^ 
could thus be determined. 

Calculation from Pesults. —Below will be given the results of the 
analyses in percentages, for carbon dioxide, unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
C and A. The results obtained for C and A cannot, as will bo shown 
below, be explained if, after removal of the carbon dioxide and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, only carbonic oxide and hydrogen remain 
in the mixture. There must be some saturated hydrocarbon present. 
It is most reasonable to assume this to be methane. We shall, later 
on, have something further to say about the composition of tlic 
unsatumted hydrocarbons. 

Products of O, —The analysis of these products had to be modified 
somewhat, owing to the fact that the amount of carbon dioxide present 
was very small, and no unsaturated hydrocarbon was present. 

Carhon Dioxide. —The amount present being so small, it was 
specially determined in large volumes of the gases. Results:— 

(2.) (3.) (4.) Mean. 

0*27 0*33 0*34 0*33 per cent. 


( 1 .) 

CO 2 .... 0*35 
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Unsaturated Hydrocarbons ,—None present. No alteration in volume 
after treating 367*7 vols. of the product with fuming acid (after 
removal of the carbon dioxide). This result was confirmed by other 
determinations. 

Residual Oases .—Fresh amounts of the mixed gases were taken and 
exploded with excess of air free from carbon dioxide, and C and A 
determined. Excess of oxygen was removed by alkaline pyrogallol, 
and the residual nitrogen measured. 

Results— 

(1.) (2.) Mean. 

C . 99*62 99*88 99*75 


A . 50*22 50*68 50*45 

Nitrogen. 0*85 0*70 0*77 


We therefore have 0*33 + 0*77 = 1*10 per cent, of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen; hence the residual gases = 98*90 per cent. 

From the absorption, 50*45 per cent., must be subtracted 0*33 per 
cent, due to carbon dioxide present in the gases before explosion; 
hence A = 50 12 per cent. 

From the above data, if we calculate on the assumption that only 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen arc present, we iind— 


Carbonic oxide .. 50*121 rn i i 

Hydrogen. 49*79 J 


99*91 


This is 1*01 in excess of the total volume (98*90); hence there is 
some other body, presumably methane, present. 

Calculating on this last assumption, we have— 


Carbonic oxid(‘. 49*11 per cent. 

Hydrogen . 48*78 ,, 

Methane. 1*01 ,, 

Products of F .—In all, four analyses were made, two of which wero 
not completed, but gave results for carbon dioxide and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Ixesnlts, 


i 

! 


(2.) 

(3.) 

(^•) 

Mean. 

Unsaturated hydrocrarbons. 

2*31 

1*92 i 

2 23 

I' I 

2*10 1 

2-14 

Carbon dioxide. 

— 

1 *09 i 

0*75 

0*99 

0•94 

c. 

96 *85 

95*93 i 

— 

— 

OS-39 

A. 

48*76 

49 *40 i 


i 

! 49-08 

i 
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Nitrogen. Two Determinations. 


(10 ( 2 ) 

Volume of gas taken..* 60*4 56*9 

„ air added.. 819*15 335*7 

Residual nitrogen. 254*02 266*9 

Per cent, nitrogen. 2*59 2*39 

Mean for nitrogen = 2*49 per cent. 

Calculating from the above data, ^we have— 

Unsaturated hydx^ocarbons .. 2*14 

Carbon dioxide. 0*94 

Methane. 2*55 

Carbonic oxide. 46*53 

Hydrogen . 45*35 

Nitrogen. 2*49 


Products of E .—Two full analyses were made, which afforded very 
concordant results. In another analysis, the carbon dioxide and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons alone were determined. 


Results. 



(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

Mean. 

IjvflrorarhonH .. 

2 *68 

2'82 

2*84 

2*78 

1 *24 

A ^arbon flioxido ... 

1 *28 

1*35 

1 *10 

C. 

93*84 

93*98 


93 *91 

V. 

50*30 

50*33 

_ 

50*31 




Nitrogen .—Four determinations were made, ■with the following 
results:— 



(1) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4). 

Volume of gas taken.. 

47-7 

44-2 

57-6 

81-6 

„ air added . 

257-35 

258-3 

293-4 

365-55 

Residual nitrogen .... 

204-75 

205-15 

233-69 

290-96 

Per cent, nitrogen.... 

2-5 

1-90 

2-80 

2-22 

Mean for 

nitrogen 

= 2-35 per 

cent. 



Calculating from the above data, we have— 


Unsaturated hydrocarbons .. 2*78 

Carbon dioxide. 1*24 

Methane. 2*52 

Carbonic oxide. 47*79 

Hydrogen. 43*32 

Nitrogen. 2*35 
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Products of D.—Three full analyses were made. In a fourth 
analysis everything, except A, was determined, whilst in another 
analysis the amounts of carbon dioxide and unsaturated hydrocarbons 
alone were determined. 

Results. 



(1) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

Mean. 

IJrisaturatecl hydrocarbons 

4 *(53 

4%30 

3*92 

2*42 

3*58 

3*77 

Carbon dioxide . 

2-19 

3-18 

2*82 

2*98 

2-84 

2*80 

C . 

93 02 

91 -80 

92 *51 

92 *78 

— 

92*51 

A . 

49 03 

48*95 

47 *82 


— 

48 *01 


Nitrogeu. Two Determinations, 

Results. 


(1.) 

(2.) 


Volume of gas taken. 45*0 

48-1 


„ air added. 286'75 

281-1 


Residual nitrogeu ... 2*28*28 

2-24-78 


Per cent, nitrogen . • * 3*24 

2-1)7 


Mean for nitrogen == 3*10 per 

cent. 


Calculating from the foregoing data, we have— 


Uiisaturated hydrocarbons .. 

3-77 


Methane. 

3-77 


Carbon dioxide. 

2-80 


Carbonic oxide. 

44-81 


Hydrogen . 

41-72 


Nitrogen. 

310 


Products of C .—Two full analyses were made. 

Results, 


(1-) 

(2.) 

Mean. 

Unsatumted hydrocarbons . 5*.58 

5-49 

5-53 

Carbon dioxide . I*t52 

1-74 

1-63 

Nitrogen. 5*35 

4-97 

5-16 

C. 9o-68 

95-28 

95-48 

A. 44-33 

44-43 

44-38 

Calculating from these data, we have— 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons. •. 

5-53 


Methane. 

5-9G 


Carbon dioxide. 

1-63 


Carbonic oxide. 

38-85 


Hydrogen . 

43-30 


Nitrogen... 

5-16 
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We may now tabulate the results of our analyses. 


Composition 6f the Mia'tures fired. 


Mixture. 

C. 

D. , 

E. 

E. 

a. 

Ethylene. 

56*03 

54*18 

49*77 

48*64 

49 *41 

Oxygen.. 

39 ‘46 

41 *52 

45 *81 

45 *84 

47 *69 

Nitrogen. 

4-51 

^ 4*30 

4*42 

5*52 

2*90 

1 


Composition of the Products of Explosion. 


Mixture. 

"c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons.. 

5*53 

3-77 

2-78 

2*14 

_ 

Methane. 

5*96 

3*77 

2*52 

2*55 

1 *01 

Carbon dioxide.! 

1 -63 

2*80 

1 *24 

0*94 

0*33 

Carbonic oxide. 

38 *85 

44*84 

47 *79 

46 *63 

49*11 

Hydrogen. 

43*30 

41 72 

43*32 

! 45*35 

48*78 

Nitrogen . 

5*16 

! 3*10 

1 2 *35 

1 2 *49 

1*01 


Liberation of Carbon. —The blackening of the glass firing piece, 
•when the mixtures C, D, and E wei‘e fired appeared to prove the 
liberation of carbon. To confirm this conclusion, a mixture of 
100 voJs. of ethylene and 90 vols. of oxygen was exploded in the coil, 
and the products of the explosion were immediately expelled by a 
current of air, and driven through a tube packed with cotton wool. 
The wool was rendered completely black by the very finely divided 
carbon which it abstracted from the gases. 

TJnsaturated Hydrocarbons .—In the former part of our paper*, we 
stated that Smithells and Ingle, and independently V. B. Lewes, had 
arrived at the conclusion that acetylene is formed in the inner zone 
of the non-luminous flame, owing to the breaking up of the hydro¬ 
carbons. We therefore were led to see whether we could detect 
acetylene among the products of the explosion of ethylene with less 
than its own volume of oxygen. 

The ordinary method for the detection of acetylene (by means 
of an ammoniacal solution of cuprous chloride) cannot here be 
employed, on account of the presence of carbonic oxide among tho 
products. We therefore employed a solution of silver chloride in 
ammonia. On passing carbonic oxide through this solution for a 
considerable time, we found that it became brown and just a trace of 
a dark precipitate was formed. Acetylene, on the other hand, at once 
.acted on the solution, forming a yellowish-white precipitate of silver 
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ncetylide. We found that we could easily, in this way, detect 
0 25 per cent, of acetylene in an experimental mixture containing a 
large volume of carbonic oxide, 

Experiment .—We made a mixture of 100 vols. of ethylene and 
00 vols. of oxygen, and exploded the same in the coil. After explo¬ 
sion, we passed the products through an ammoniacal solution of silver 
chloride ; silver acetylide was at once formed. We confirmed this by 
decomposing a portion of tliis precipitate with concentrated hydro- 
(^hloric acid, when the characteristic sifiell of acetylene was obtained. 
Another portion was dried, and then heated, when it detonated. 
There could, therefore, be no doubt that acetylene is formed when 
ethylene is ex])lodod with less than its own volume of oxygen. 

In view of the possible connection between the liberation of carbon 
and the formation of acetylene, it appeared of interest to test the 
presence of carbon and acetylene in the products of the explosion of 
methane with less than its own volume of oxygen. Methane will not 
detonate unless it is fired 'with very nearly its own volume of oxygen. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the carbon of a hydrocarbon appears to 
be oxidised before the hydrogen, 'we did not expe et to find any carbon 
liberated when this mixture was fired, and doubted whether any 
acetylene w'ould be found among the products of the explosion. Such 
was the case; neither carbon nor acetjdcne could be detected. 

In view of our results, we are inclined to suggest that the acetylene, 
formed in the combustion of ethylene with less than its own volume 
of oxygen, originates in the union of nascent hydrogen with nascent 
carbon at tlie very high temperature of the explosion. Such a 
formation of acetylene a])pear8 more probable than that it is 2 )ro- 
duced by the direct decomposition of ethylene molecules. 


Uencral Conclimons. 

1. Our results indicate that when ethylene is fired wdth its own 
volume of oxygen, carbonic oxide and hydrogen are eventually ob¬ 
tained, tlie result of the interaction being represented by the equa¬ 
tion 

0,11^ + Oo = 2CO + 2 H 2 . (a). 

This is in accoiMance with the previous work of Dalton, Kersten,and 
E. V. Meyer. 

2. When ethylene is fired with less than its own volume of oxygen, 
we find that methane is formed. The quantity thus produced increases 
as the quantity of oxygen in the original mixture decreases. This 
formation of methane has a bearing upon the subject of the inter¬ 
action occurring in flames, and is interesting in connection with the 
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expression of opinion on the part of Sir G. G. Stokes, cited in the 
earlier portion of this communication. 

We suggest that the heat liberated by the main reaction produces 
a decomposition of some of the unburnt ethylene into methane and 
carbon, analogous to the decomposition which ethylene undergoes 
when passed through a red hot tube. 

The simplest formation is that represented by the equation 

C,H4 3 ;= CH 4 + C . (6). 

Meihane might also be prodiiceed by partial oxidation, according 
to the equation 

2 C 2 H 4 + Oo = 2 CH 4 + 2CO. (c). 

8 . Carbon is liberated. 

4. Unsaturated hydrocarbons are formed, of which acetylene 
forms an important part. We suggest that the formation of acet¬ 
ylene is due to a secondary reaction between the nascent hydrogen 
formed according to equation (a) and the nascent carbon liberated 
according to equation (5), thus 

2C + 2H =: O 2 H 2 . 

In conclusion, we have great pleasure in thanking Professor Dixon 
for many fruitful suggestions, and for the facilities he has afforded us 
in the prosecution of our research. 

Oivens College, Mancfiesler, 


LXXVI.— On the Lowering of the Freezing Points of CadmiuTn, Bis¬ 
muth, and Lead lohen alloyed with other Metals. 

By C. T. Hevcock, M.A., and F. H. Neville, M.A. 

In the Proceedings of the Chemical Society, No. 88, Session 1890-91, 
we published a short account of tlie results of the application of 
Raoult’s method to alloys in which bismuth, cadmium, and lead 
were the solvent metals. 

We have since then revised and repeated many of the experiments 
on which that summary was based, and propose in this paper to give 
the experimental numbers themselves. The method of experiment 
has been fully described in previous papers (Trans., 1890, 67 , 
p. 376). We need only add the fact that in all cases of diflGloult 
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solubility, or when oxidation of the added metal was to be feared, the 
alloys were made by placing weighed quantities of the two metals in 
a hard glass tube, exhausting and sealing the tube. The tube and 
its contents were then heated to a red heat and well shaken. The 
alloys made in this way were afterwards added to the bulk of the 
solvent in the block. 

As the freezing points of cadmium and load are nearly 100® 
higher than that of tin, our thermometrical diflSculties were greater, 
and there is no doubt that further experiment would improve some 
of the numbers obtained. The zeros of the thermometers, as in our 
previous experiments, were fixed by heating for 18 days either in boil¬ 
ing mercury or sulphur. 

In the following tables wo have* retained the column headed 
“ Atomic Pall.’* By this term, we express the ratio of the fall in 
freezing point of the alloy below that of the pure solvent, to the 
number of foreign atoms present per 100 of solvent. 

Expressed as a formula:—if t and t' be the freezing points (in 
degrees centigrade) of tlie pure solvent and of the alloy respect¬ 
ively and n be the number of atoms of foreign metal present 

t — t' 

per 100 atoms of solvent, then the atomic fall is = --. This 

^ n 

number gives the average effect produced by an atomic weight of 

the dissolved body at different concentrations.* 

Prom a consideration of the following tables and of the experi¬ 
ments in which tin was the solvent (Ti’ans., 1890, 57, 376), it will 
be seen that the atomic fall is independent of the concentration, 
when the solution is dilute. As the concentration increases, a 
gradual change, however, takes place in the value of the atomic fall. 

Tn a few cases, such as that of gold in cadmium or tin, and of 
mercury in cadmium, there is an increase in the atomic fall as the 
concentration increases, but in most cases the I'everse is true. 

Of the various causes of change in the atomic fall with increasing • 
concentration the following appear to be most worthy of considera¬ 
tion :— 

(a.) Van’t Hoff’s theory in its simplest form assumes that the 
dissolved body is in the condition of a perfect gas; but bearing in 
mind the enormous osmotic pressures at work, it seems almost certain 
that as the concentration increases, deviations from the gaseous laws 
analogous to those investigated by Amagat would show themselves. 
Por moderate concenti*ations we might expect that this cause would 
decrease the osmotic pressure and consequently the atomic fall. 

* In the tables, the atomic fall Is often given for very dilute solutions, but it is 
evident that in these cases the experimental errors are magnified by the process of 
calculation. 

3 R 
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(i.) Van’t Ho£f*s theory also assumes that, however the concentra¬ 
tion increases, the space available for the diffusion of the dissolved 
substance regarded as a gas, remains what it was at first, namely 
the original volume of the solvent, so that the osmotic pressure is, 
by Boyle’s law, directly proportional to the amount of dissolved 
body added : but this is an assumption which seems improbable. A 
careful determination of the densities of the liquid alloys at their 
molting points would throw some light on this point, but we have 
not at present been able to make experiments in this direction, 

(c.) It might be expected that increasing concentration would 
cause polymerisation in the molecules of the dissolved body some¬ 
what analogous to that shown by the vapours of acetic acid, iodine, 
and hydrogen fluoride. Hitherto we have found but little evidence 
of this sort of action, the atomicity of the dissolved molecule in con¬ 
centrated and dilute solutions appearing to bo the same, 

(d.) Atomic falls smaller than theory demands may also be duo to 
that portion of the solvent which solidifies at the moment of freezing, 
carrying with it some of the dissolved metal. This would decrease 
the osmotic pressure, and, therefore, the amount of work to be done 
before freezing can occur; the fall in the freezing point would, there¬ 
fore, be less.* The above action is analogous to the well known fact 
that many precipitates carry soluble substances down with them. 

We do not at present see a satisfactory method of estimating the 
amount of foreign metal carried down with the solvent in these 
cases, on account of the difficulty of separating the solid from the 
mother liquor. An extreme case of this action is to be found when 
lead is alloyed with thallium; the two metals mix readily, and as 
they cool there is no perceptible separation. The freezing point of 
such an alloy is identical with that of pure lead. 

The same cause may in extreme cases produce a rise instead of a 
fall in the freezing point, as we have observed with antimony in tin, 
antimony in bismuth, and silver in cadmium. For so long as the 
precipitate which separates out is poorer in foreign metal than the 
liquid, there will be some fall, but if on the other hand a precipitate, 
rich in,the foreign metal, separates out of a dilute solution, the sign 
of the work which has to be done is reversed and a rise may be 
expected. In such cases the precipitate is probably a chemical com¬ 
pound of the two metals. (See Table XIX, p. 900.) 

(e.) The remaining cause that wo venture to suggest as a possible 
one would alone, if correct, account in many cases for the observed 
decrease in the atomic fall with increasing concentrations. It is due 
to the fact that Van’t Hoff’s formula W = Kn(P, where dO is fall in 

* Van’t Hoff {Zeit, Chent.^ 6, 334) and A. van Bijlert {Hid,, B, 343) 

give the same explanation, and aupport it by experimental evidence. 
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freezing point, k a constant, n proportional to tlie quantity of dis¬ 
solved metal, and 0 the absolute freezing point of the pure solvent, is 
strictly true only when the solution is infinitely dilute. For finite 
concentrations, similar reasoning to that by which the above formula 
was obtained seems to lead to the formula W = Kn0(0 — W). Making 
this correction, and using n to express the number of atoms of foreign 
metal per hundred of solvent, we get the following values for the 
atomic fall:— 


Table I, 


Values of u. 

Theoretical atomic falls. 

Tin. 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium. 

Lead. 

0. 

3 0 

2-08 

4'5 

6*5 

1. 

2-98 

2*07 

4-47 

(> *43 

5. 

2-91 

2*04 

4-34 

617 

10. 

2 83 

2*00 

4 18 

5-87 

tO' . 

2*68 

1-93 

3-91 

5-35 


These values are all calculated on the assumption that the molecule 
of the substance in solution contains 1 atom. 

When we take a general survey of the atomic falls given by the 
tables below, and compare them with the molecular falls predicted by 
the theo]y of osmotic pressure, we see not only that the experimental 
numbers are identical in a great many cases with the theoretical fall 
produced by a monatomic molecule, but that the experimental num¬ 
bers, while often lower, are never higher than the theoj*etical number (see 
Table XLII, p. 911). This is an important point in favour of the 
osmotic theory of solution, for this theory, whilst readily explaining 
a low atomic fall by the hypothesis of the dissolved molecule con¬ 
taining more than 1 atom, assigns a superior limit, corresponding to 
the state in which the molecules in solution contain each 1 atom of 
the dissolved body. With these numbers before us, it seems impos¬ 
sible to resist the conclusion that the process of solution consists 
essentially in the disintegration of the dissolved body, and its uni-' 
foi'in diffusion through the solvent as a gas, in other words, that the 
“physical theory of solution is correct. The characteristic assump¬ 
tion of the “ hydrate theory of solution,” that a chemical union of the 
dissolved body with the solvent is an essential part of the process, is 
of no use as an aid in predicting the numerical results. But in some 
cases, for instance, that of gold dissolved in cadmium, and a few 
others, we have no doubt that the molecule in solution contains 
atoms of both metals (vide Gold in Cadmium, this voh, p. 902). 

M a 2 
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It is noteworthy that even when the atomic fall of a metal is 
abnormally small, as for example, that of tin in lead, it has the same 
value at a very great dilution as at a moderate concentration. We 
think that onr work on the triple alloys of gold, cadmium, and tin 
(Trans., 1891, 59 , 936) throws considerable light on these small 
atomic falls. Without attempting to discuss each in detail, it is clear 
that such an atomic fall as that produced by gold in cadmium 
(Table XXITI, p. 902) can be explained by the assumption that the 
molecule in solution is AugCdg, but that a certain small pressure of 
molecules of the type Au is, by the principle of chemical equilibrium, 
necessary to maintain the stability of the compound. We mention 
this case because we have isolated the body AuCd. But many other 
cases might be brought forward, such as that of mercury in cadmium, 
where the existence of free mercury, together with the molecule 
CdjiHga, suffices to explain the phenomena. In other cases, it is not 
necessary to assume the existence of cadmium in the dissolved mole¬ 
cule. Perhaps the most satisfactory method of ascertaining in each 
case whether the solvent combines with the dissolved body is to study 
the behaviour of the two metals when they are dissolved together in 
a third (vide paper on Triple Alloys, loc. cit,). We have in this way 
established the existence of several alloys which are definite chemical 
compounds; we hope shortly to communicate the results to the 
Society 


BISMUTH AS SOLVENT. 


Table II .—Sodium in Bismuth, 
Thermometer, Miiller. 


Weight of 
bibmnth 
in block. 

Weights of 1 
sodium 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
sodium 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
sodium per 
100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 

0 -0452 

0 '0452 

266 -34° 
264 -86 

1 

0-825 

1-79 

a 

0 -087 

0-132 

261 -43 

2-41 

2-04 

j> 

0 -0803 

0 -218 

258 -06 

4-00 

2-07 


Magnesium m Bismuth, 

Magnesium dropped into red hot bismuth dissolves with incan¬ 
descence, and attacks the glass. The alloy is very difficult to separ¬ 
ate from the tube. Alloys of magnesium and bismuth thus made do 
not appear to lower the freezing point of bismuth. 
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Aluminium in Bisnmih, 

When aluminium-bismuth alloys are made and added to molten 
bismuth in the usual way, there is a small fall in the freezing point 
of about 0*25*^ per atom, but the experiments need confirmation. 


Tajjle III .—Copper in Bismuth, 
Thei*mometer, Muller. 


Series I. 


Weiglit of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weights of 
copper 
added in 
succession. 

Total ! 

weight of 
copper 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
copper per 
100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 

1 


2fi6-23'’ 



52 

0-0404 

0 0104 

265 -87 

0-259 

1 '35 

54 

0 *078 

0-1184 

265 -47 

0-729 

1-04 

50 

o-ioi 

0-2194 ’ 

265 -47 

saturated 



Series II. 


50 

j 


206 -75° 



52 

0-()5() 

0 -050 

2(i6 -34 

0 -32 

1 *28 

54 

0 -0492 

0 *0992 

260 -14 

0-614 

0-993 

69 


0 0992 

260-17 

0-565 

1 08 

61 

0-05G0 

0-1552 

206-12 

[ 

t ^ 



Probably the first atomic fall alone in each series represents the 
true fall in an unsaturated solution. 


'Iabli: IV .—Zinc in Bismuth, 
Therrnometer, Mill 1 er. 


Weight of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weights of 
zinc 

added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
zinc in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
zinc per 
100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

faU. 

60 

52 

0 -0808 

0 -0808 

266*17'' 

265-59 

0-501 

■HJII 

54 

0-1305 

0-2113 

264 -24 

1-260 


56 

0-1340 

0 -3453 

262 -83 

1-99 


58 

0*211 

0 -5563 

260-84 

3-09 


60 

0*345 

0-901 

258-21 

4-84 


62 

0-667 

1-568 

1 254-84 

8-15 

! 
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Table V .—Arsenic in Bismuth. 
Thermometer, Muller. 
Series I. 


Woiglit of 
bismuth 
ill block. 

Weights of 
arsenic 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
arsenic 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

i 

Atoms of 
arsenic 
per 100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 

1 

1 


266-54“ 



52 

0-0484 

0-0484 

266-34 

0-258 

0-775 

54 

0 -1322* 

0-1800 

265-59 

0-028 

1-024 

68 

0 -3055 

0-4861 

265 -00 

2-325 

0-662 

62 

0-2995 

0-785G 

265-04 

3*51 



Series IT. 


50 



266 -55“ 



66 

0 -004 

0-094 

266-24 

0-466 

0 ‘6()5 

62 

0 -086 

0-180 

265-93 

0-805 

0-770 

68 

0-1735 

0-3535 

265 -52 

1-442 

0-714 

74 

0 -0031 

0*4464 

265 -33 

1-670 

0-730 


These numbers point to the molecule Asa, as the observed fall is 
about one-third of the theoretical atomic fall. 


Table VI. — Palladium in Bismuth, 
Thermometer, Miiller. 


Weight of 
bismuth in 
block. 

Weights of 
palladium 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of palladium 
‘ in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
palladium 
per 100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

«0 



266-63° 




0-0504 

0 -0504 

266 -24 

0*191 

1-52 

54 

0 -1015 

0-1519 

265-51 

0-550 

1 -85 

66 

0 -1055 

0 -2574 

264-72 

0-905 

2-00 

68 

^ 0-1840 

0*4414 

263 -28 

1-49 

2-18 

60 ' 

0-16 

0-5914 

262 -49 

1-94 

2-08 

62 

% 

0-131 

0-7224 

261 -57 

2-295 

2-16 


* Probably an error in weighing. 
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Table VII .—Silver in Bismuth. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


of 

bismuth in 
block. 

Weights of 
silver 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of silver 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
silver per 
100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 i 

52 

0 1776 

0-1776 

265 *98° 
264 *61 

0-064 

2*06 

54 

0-2028 

0 -3804 

263 *24 

i 1 -387 

1*98 

57 

0-3615 

0 -7419 

261 -1 

i 2-53 

1*93 


Thallium was now added to the above solution of silver, and as 
thallium has not been tried again in pure bismuth, we give the result 
liore :— 


! 

i 

Ihalhum m ^ i 

1 , j . i Total 

added in i .i n- 

! thallium, 
succession. : 




i 

0-164 0-164 

0-3385 -0-5025 

260-49 

259 -31 

0-294 

1 0 *898 

2*06 

2-00 


Table VIII .—Cadmium in Bismuth, # 
Tliei’moineter, Muller. 


Weight of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weights of 
cadmium 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight ^ 
of cadmium ^ 
in block. 

Freezing 
point ot 
solution. 

Aioms of 
cadmium 
j)er 100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 

0-029 

0-029 

206-44^ 
266 -24 

0 -1087 

1*84 


0 -0648 

0 -0938 

265 *77 

0-352 

lti90 

- I 

0-1826 

0-2764 

264 -31 

1 -037 

2-Q5 

n 

0-1782 

0 *4546 

262 *95 

1 -705 

2*05 


0*1800 

0-6346 

261*46 

2-38 

2-09 


0-499 

1-134 

j 257-59 

4-252' 

2-08 
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Table IX .—Tin in Bismuth. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
bismuth in 
block. 

Weights of 
till added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of tin in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of tlie 
solution. 

Atoms of 
tin per 100 
of solution. 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 



265 *83° 




0 -0449 

0*0449 

265*51 

0 *1598 

2-00 

>y 

0 -084(5 

0 *1295 

2G4-88 

0*4604 

2*06 

jy 

0*2271 

0*3566 

263-1(5 

1-268 

! 2*11 


0 *2672 I 

0*6258 

261 -09 

2-225 

2*13 

To this m 

ixture lead 

was now ad< 

led. 




0 -497 Pb 

0*497 

258-72 

1-11 : 

2*08 


0*365 

0*862 

257-16 

1 -754 i 

1 

2*12 


Table X.— A^itimony in Bismuth. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weights of 
antimony 
added in i 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
antimony 
in block. 

Freezing 
23oint of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
antimony 
per 100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

rise. 

50 

52 

0-0675 

0 -0675 

266 -42° 

267 -06 

0 -2369 

2*70 

54 

0 -080 

0-1475 

267 -88 

0 -477 

3*0(> 

56 

0-1955 

0 -3430 

269 -63 

1 -072 

2*99 

58 

0-604 

0-947 

275-16 

2 -856 

3*06 


See notes on Silver in Cadmium, Table XIX (p. 900). 


Table XI .—Platinum in Bismuth. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weights of 
platinum 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
platinum 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
platinum 
per 100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

60 

52 

0 *0992 

0 *0992 

266 *45° 
266 *02 

0 *206 

2*09 

54 

0*220 

0*3192 

265 *06 

0*638 

2*18 

56 

O'298 

0 *6176 

264 *26 

1*19 

1*84^ 

61 


0*6176 

264 *26 

1*093 

1 *9* 

66 


0 *6176 

264 *29 

1*01 

2*14 

71 


0*6176 

264 *42 

0*930 

2*16 


Saturated. 
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Table XII .—Gold in Bismuth. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
bismutli 
in block. 

Weights of 
gold 

added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
gold 

in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

1 

Atoms of 
gold per 
100 of 
bismuth. 

Atomic 

fall. 

60 


1 

1 

266*42° 

! 


62 

0 181 

1 0 181 

265 -62 

1 0 -371 

i 2*16 

64 

0 *149 

0 -330 

265 *10 

i 00445 

, 2*05 

56 

0*354 

0 -081 

263 *74 

1-28 

2 *00 

58 

0 *301 

0-985 

262 ‘73 

■ 1-81 

2-04 


A second series carried as far as 5 atoms of gold gave a constant 
atomic fall of 2°. 

Thallium in Bismuth, (See end of Table VII.) 

Lead in Bismuth. (See end of Table IX.) 


Tablio XIII .—Mercury in Bismuth. 
Thermometei*, Miiller. 


W eight of 
bismuth 
in block. 

Weiglits of 
mercury 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
mercury 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
mercury 
per 100 of 
bismuth, ■ 

Atomic 

fall. 

50 



266 -65° 



1 > 

0-108 

0*108 

266-17 

0-225 

2*13 


0 -380 

0 *439 

264-65 

0 -911 

2-20 

)» 

1-137 

1*575 

259-77 

3-27 

2*10 


0-494 

2 *069 

257 -80 

4-29 

2 06 


CADMIUM AS SOLVENT. 
Table XIV .—Sodium in Cadmium. 


Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


1 

Weight 
of cadmium 
in block. 

Weights 
of sodium 
added in 
succession. 

1 

Total 
weight of 
sodium 
in block. | 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
sotliiim 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 



320 -41° 




0*355 


317-82 


4*49 


0*272 


315-76 

1*017 

4*57 

>8 

0*1576 


314 -72 

1-27 

4*48 


The molecule in solution apparently contains 1 atom of sodium. 
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Table XV .—Copper in Cadmium. 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 
Series I. 


Weight 
of cadmium 
in block. 

Weights j 
of copper 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
copper 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
co]>per 
per 100 of 
cadmiiim. 

Atomic 

faU. 

250 

260*4 

0 -6576 

0*5576 

819*77" 
318 *45 

0*38 

3 *47 

270*4 

0 -623 

1*181 

31733 

0*775 

3 *41 

280 *4 

0 -676 

1 *856 

315 *95 

1*173 

3 *24 


Series II. 


300 



:320*26" 



311*5 

0 *0984 

0 *0984 

320 *04 

0 *056 

3*93 

317-3 

0*1475 

0 *2459 

319 *8 

0 137 

3 '36 

325 *4 

0*2192 

0 *4651 

319 35 

0*253 

3*60 

339 *0 

0*591 

1*056 

:118*25 

0*553 

3*63 

361 *5 

1*001 

2*057 

316*56 

1 *04 

3 *56 

364*0 

1 *503 

3*56 

314*1 

1 *736 

3 *55 

374 *27 

1 *008 

4*568 

312*86 

2*166 

3 *41 

379 *27 

0 *508 

5 *076 

312 *88 

saturated 



Series III. 


300 

310 

0'1]27 

0-1127 

i 

320*54° 
320 *31 

0*0646 

3*56 

320 

0 *093 

0*205 

320*14 

1 0 1142 i 

3 *50 

330 

0*521 

0 *7258 

319*12 

0*3906 

1 

3 *63 


The alloys were made in a sealed vacuous tube. The copper dis¬ 
solves at a faint red heat. The alloys have a great surface curvature, 
and, unlike most cadmium alloys, do not adhere to the glass. 
Series III was made as a check on the others at a later date, when 
we were more familiar with the behaviour of cadmium alloys. 
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Tablb XVI .—Zinc in Cadmium. 
Series I. 

Thermometer, Geissler. 


Weight 
of cadmium 
in block. 

Weights 
of zinc 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 

1 zinc 

I in block. 

1 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

1 Atoms of 
zinc 

per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

101-45 

112 *00 

122 0 

0-545 

0 -5784 

0 -545 

I 1 -1234 

823-4° 

321 -07 
319*15 

0*81 

1 *585 

2*76 

2*68 


Series 11. 

Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


300 



320 -27° 



307-2 

0-J14(i 

1 0*1146 

320 *09 

0*0656 

1 2*74 


These tails receive a reasonable explanation by the assumption 
that the body is CdaZn 2 , 'plns a certain pressure of simpler molecules 
necessary to maintain equilibrium. 


TAiUiE XVII .—Arsenic in Cadmium. 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

Weights of 
arsenic 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
arsenic 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
arsenic 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 



320-56’ 



310 

0*1710 

0*171 

320 -2 

0-0823 

4-37 

320 

0 *2153 

0 *3863 

319 -72 

0 -180 

4-67 

330 

0*1903 

0 -6766 

319 -34 

0 -2006 

4-68 

340 

360 

0 *3285 

0 *9051 

0 *9051 

319-2 

319 -2 

0 -397 1 

satarated 


The molecule in solution appears to contain 1 atom of arsenic. 
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Table XVIII .—Palladium in Cadmium. 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

Weights of 
palladium 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
palladium 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
palladium 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 



320-45° 



310-3 

0-167 

1 0 -167 

320-3 

0 -0565 

2-f)5 

320-3 

0-2155 

! 0 -3825 

320-K) 

0-12(J 

2 '30 

330-3 

0-210 

! 0-5925 

320 -02 

0-195 

2*24 

340-3 

0-200 

0 *7925 

319*9 

0-26 

2-12 

355 -3 
405-3 

0-500 

1 -2925 

1 -2925 

1 

319 -82 
319-82 

0 -382 j 

saturated 


Table XIX .—Silver in Cadmium. 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

1 

Weights of 
silver 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
silver 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

j 

Atoms of 
silver 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

rise. 




i 320'42 



310 

0-082 

0 082 

320-73 

0-0275 

11 -27 

320 

0-132 

0*214 

321 ‘17 

0-0f)95 

10 -79 

330 

0-110 1 

0-324 

321-47 

0 -102 

10-30 

3^10 

0 -1705 

0 -5005 

321 -99 

0-1529 

10-27 


The experiments could not be carried to a higher concentration, 
because the hard substance which separated endanger-ed the ther¬ 
mometer. It appears probable that the body which separates out is 
not, as usual, the pure solvent, but is a compound. It follows from 
the theory that if the body separating out is richer in silver than the 
solution, the freezing point would rise. We have strong additional 
evidence, from the behaviour of a triple alloy of silver, cadmium, and 
lead, of the existence of this compound. The phenomena are com- 
pamble to the behaviour of the triple alloy of gold, cadmium, and 
tin described in a previous paper (Trans., 1891, 59, 936), We hope 
shortly to publish the account of this and several other definite com¬ 
pounds detected by the same method. 
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Tablr XX .—Tin in Cadmium, 


Thermometer, Geissler. 


W eight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

1 

Weights of 
tin 

added in 
succession. 

Total 
woiglit of 
tin 

in block. 

Freezing 
])oint of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
tin 

per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

312 



a23 •25'^ 




0 -VSK) 

0-7S1G 

320-15 

0 '0(32 

4-08 

)> 

1-10 

1 •94.2 

315*93 

1 -044 

4 '45 


1 -17 

3 ■112 

311 *85 

2-030 

i 

4-33 


There appears to bo no evidence of combination, and the dissolved 
molecule is monatomic. 


Table XXT ,—Antimony in Cadmium, 


Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

Weights of 
antimony 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
antimony 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
antimony 
per .100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 



320*49^ 



9 9 

0-260 

()-2(5G 

320-12 

0 *080 

4*62 


0 -397 

0 -604 

319 -01 

0 -194 

4 -54 


0 -019 

1 -283 

318-82 

0 -303 

4-60 


Table XXIT. —Flaiinum in Cadmium, 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight of 
cadmium 
in block. 

Weight s of 

1 platinum 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
platinum 
in block. 

! 

Freezing j 
point of 
solution. I 

Atoms of 
platinum 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

I fall. 

300 

310-7 

320-7 

331-3 

0 *3000 

0 *3028 
0-3024 

0-3006 

0 -6034 
0*9058 

320 -4° 
320-14 

319 -92 

319 -80 

0 -0557 
0-1083 
0-1573 

4*67 

4*43 

saturated 
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Table XXIII .—Qold in Gadmium. 
Series I. 


Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weight oi 
cadmium 
ill block. 

Weights of 
gold 

added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
gold 

in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
gold 

per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 

310 

0-748 

0-748 

320-87'’ 

320-18 

0*137 

1 *39 

321 

0-308 

1-llG 

320 -09 

0*198 

1*41 

341 

2 -918 

4-034 

319-35 

0*682 

1*5 


Series II. 

Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


300 

0-570 

0-570 

320-65° 

320-49 

0*108 

1*48 

J> 

0 -587 

1*157 

320-3 

0-219 

1*6 

19 

1 *033 

2*190 

320*0 

0*415 

1-57 

99 

1-05(1 

3*246 

319-67 

0-615 

1*59 

9- 

1 *072 

4*318 

319-36 

0-818 

1*58 

99 

1 *041 

5 *359 

319-04 

1 -016 

‘ 1*59 


1 ‘805 

7*164 

318 -46 

1-358 

1*61 

19 

2*189 

9 *354 

317 -74 

1 -773 

1*64 

” 1 

3 *260 

12 014 

316-67 

2-390 

1*67 


4 *135 

i 

16*749 

315 -22 

3 -174 

1*71 


Series III, 


Obtained with a different thermometer, gave almost identical atomic 
falls, showing the same tendency for the value of the atomic fall to 
increase with concentration. 

These numbers point to tbe existence of a molecule (AuCd) 3 , 
together with some free atoms of gold, sufficient, with the practically 
constant mass of cadmium present, to maintain the equilibrium. We 
have succeeded in obtaining a compound whose percentage com¬ 
position corresponds to the empirical formula AuCd. The results of 
these experimtots are published in an appendix to this paper-. 
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TaBli: XXIV .—Mercury in Cadmium, 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Weignt of 
cadmium in 
in block. 

Weights of 
mercury 
added in 
succession. 

Total weiglit 
t)f mercury 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
mercury 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 

1 5 

0*1528 

0 •] 528 

320 *59^^ 
320 *52 

0 *0285 

2 *46 

,, 

0 *4802 

0*()33 

320 *3 

0*138 

2*46 

iJ 

0*7582 

1 *391 

339*92 ! 

0*259 

2*58 


1*742 

3 *133 

339*05 

j 0 *581 

2 *64 

, , 

2*80 

5 *933 

317 *59 I 

' 3 *106 

2*71 

,, 

5*129 

11 *002 

1 314 *93 i 

2 063 

2*74 


G*57 

17 *(>32 1 

1 311 *59 

1 3 *288 

2*74 


11*74 

29 *372 

1 305 *5 

' 5 *477 

2*76 


Table XXV .—Thallium in Cadmium. 


Weiglit of 
cadmium in 
block. 

Wei gilts of 
iiiallium 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of thallium 
ill block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
tliallium 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

300 



320-42° 


■ 

J y 

0*518 

0*518 

319 -98 

0-0948 

4*64 

yf 

1*378 

1 *896 

318 84 

0 -3470 

4*55 


0*718 

2 *614 

318-23 

0 -479 

4*57 

\ 

5 1 

0*922 1 

3 *53() 

317 -47 

0-017 

4*56 

yy 

7 *299 1 

10*835 

311-84 

1 -983 

4 *33 


Table XXVI .—Lead in Cadmium. 


Thermometer, Gcissler. 


Weiglit of 
cadmium in 
bloclt. 

Weights of 
lead added 
in 

succession. 

Total weight 
of load in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
lead 

per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

112*9 

>> 

y> 

( 1 -742 

1-111 

1 -742 
2-853 

323 •0'^ 
339*35 
316*9 

0 -837 

1 -372 

4*36 

4*45 
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Table XXVII .—Bismuth in Cadmium, 


Thermometer, Hicks’ 15. 


Wcifzlit of 
cad Di in 111 in 
block. 

Weights of 
bismuth 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of bismuth 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
bismuth 
per 100 of 
cadmium. 

Atomic 

fall. 

350 

0-349 

0*349 

320 *28° 
320 *04 

0 *0537 

4*47 


0 -468 

0*817 

319 *72 

0*126 

4*45 


0-900 

1*717 

319 *09 

0 *2644 

4-50 


1-601 

3*318 

317*93 

0 *5109 

1 4*60 


2-748 

6 *066 1 

316*05 

0 *9341 

4*53 


10-106 

16*172 

309 *88 

2 *490 

4*18 

5i 

2 -33 

18 *50 

308 *56 

2 *849 

4* 11 


5-46 

23 *96 

1 305 *61 

3 *690 

3*98 


LEAD AS SOLVENT. 


Table XXVIII .—Sodium in Lead. 
Thermometer, Hicks’ IG. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
sodium 
added in 
succession. 

Ihtal weight 
of sodium in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
sodium 
per 100 of 
lead. 

A tomic 
fall. 

400 



327 -5° 




0-41 

0-41 

326 -35 

0 -92 

1 *25 


0-47 

0-88 

325 16 

1-974 1 

1 *19 


0-513 

1 -393 

323 -88 

3-125 

1 *16 

>> 

0-602 

1 -995 

322-46 

4 -475 

1 *13 


Tablp: XXIX .—Magnesium in Lead. 
Thermometer, Muller. 

Series I. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
magnesium 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of 

magnesium 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
magnesium 
per 100 of 
lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

55 

65 

0*1075 

0*1075 

326 -42” 
320-10 

1 *404 

4*60 


Series II. 


55 



326*46 



60 

0*1015 

0 *1016 

319 -80 

1*436 

4*63 
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The alloys were made in vacuous hard glass tubes. 

The magnesium dissolves in the lead at a red heat, with much 
incandescence, and reduction of the glass. 

The alloys are brittle. 


Aluminium in Lead. 

Aluminium foil, when heated with lead in a vacuum, melts, and 
mixes freely at a low red heat, but the resulting alloy, when dissolved 
in more lead, did not cause a fall in the freezing point. 

Hamsay {System of Inorganic Chemistry.^ p. 582) says that aluminium 
and lead do not alloy. The phenomenon may he analogous to that of 
thallium in lead 


Table XXX, — Coj)per in Lead. 
Thermometer, Miiller. 


Wei^jht of 
kad ill 
block. 

Weights of 
cop[)er 
added in 
sucuesgion. 

Total 
weight of 
copper 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 

CO])} XT 

per 100 of 
lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

55 



B26 -47° 



00 

0-02 

0 02 

025 80 

O'lOO 

C'15 

62 

0 -017 

0 037 

025 BO I 

r 0 095 

L n -n 

07 


0 -037 

B25 BO J 

\ sat umted 

X O tr 

77 


0 037 

B25 -48 

0 157 

6*3 


Copper dissolves in lead in a vacuum with great ease, but a very 
small quantity saturates lead at its melting point, liamsay {loc. cit.y 
p. 587) notes the fact that alloys of copper and lead separate into two 
layers. 

Table XXXI .—Zinc i)i Lend. 

Thermometer, Hicks’ 16. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
zinc 

added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
zinc in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
ziiK^ 

per 100 of 
load. 

Atomic 

fall. 

380 



327 *88° 



385 

0*312 

0*312 

326*18 

0 *256 

4*69 

395 

0 *354 

0*666 

324 *79 

0 *582 

4*87 

405 

0*410 

1 *076 

823 *12 

0 839 

5 08 

420 

0 *434 

1 *510 

321 *61 

1*136 

5*08 

435 

0*836 

2*346 

319 *00 . 

1 *704 

4*92 

450 

0*882 

3*228 

318 *3 

2*267 \ 

saturated 

466 

0*583 

3*811 

318*3 

2*589 J 


d s 


VOL. LXI. 
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Table XXXII. — Arsenic in Lead, 
TLermometer, Hicks’ 16. 
Scries I. 


Weij^ht of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
arsenic 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weiglit of 
arsenic 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
arsenic 
per 100 of 
load. 

i^tomio 

fall. 

390 

395 

0*101 

0*103 

327-2° 

326 -85 

0 -0708 

4-94 

405 

0 230 

0-.33I 

325-85 

0 *226 

5 *97 

415 

0 *210 

0 -547 

325*01 

0 *364 

6 *02 

425 

0 •206 

i OmKJ 

324 *08 

0 -528 

5 91 

440 

0 404 


322*81 

0*763 

5-75 

455 

0 *870 

2 096 

319-9 

1 *271 

5*74 

470 

1 *468 

^ 3 504 

315-48 

2 *092 

5 *60 

490 

4'507 

s-(i71 

303 '46 

4 *544 

5 22 

515 

1 -053 

15 124 

291*75 

8*102 

4*38 


Series IT (made witli arsenic resnblimed in a vacnum from Na^COa). 


370 



327 -34° 



875 

0*514 

0*514 

325-07 

0 *378 

6*00 

885 

0'812 

1 326 

3-^1 *70 

0 -OoO 

5 *94 

410 

6 105 i 

7-431 

301*44 

5*00 

5*18 


Inasmncli as the decrease in the atomic fall with increasing con¬ 
centration is very regular and rapid, the assumption of a gradual 
polymerisation of the arsenic molecule a})pears to be admissible. 


Tabj.E XXXIII. — Palladium in Lead, 


Thermometer, Mtiller. 


Weight of 
lead 

in block. 

1 

Weights of 
23alladium 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
j^alladium 
ui block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms 
of palladium 
per 100 
of lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

55 



326 *33° 

j 


60 

0 *0992 

00902 

324 30 

0 *323 

6*29 

62 

0*1492 

0-2484 

321 *28 

0 782 

6*46 

64 

0 3415 

0-5899 

314 *62 

1 -799 

6*51 


The palladium dissolves readily in lead, with slight incandescence, 
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Tablij: XXXrV. —Silver in Lead, 
Series I. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Wei^^ht of 
](‘a(l 

ill blj(^k. 

Weights of 

Hi Ivor 
afldod in 
sncc'ossion. 

Total j 

weii^lit of ! 

nilver ' 

in block. 

1 

Freezing 
])oint of 
Hulutioii, 

Atoms 
of sl 1\‘(T 
per 100 
of lead. 

Atomic 

fallH. 

5S 


! 

i 

3-20-22^ 



(>() 

0 -219 

0-210 1 

321 ‘88 

0 -0990 

G 20 

70 


, 0 219 1 

322 -GO 

0 ‘5998 

0 (Vr^ 

80 


0-219 j 

323 If) 

0 *5218 

5-83 


Series 11. 


Thermometer, Hicks’ 1(). 


lOO 

0-107 

0-J07 

327 -39^ 
3211-93 

i 

1 

0 -08 


*> 

0-520 

0 -(>87 

323 42 

0-32:) 

5 99 


1 204 

1 -891 

321-1)9 

(;-90'; 

3 90 


2 01G 

3-907 

310 -30 

1 -872 

5-82 

M 

3 212 

7-119 

308 40 

1 3 - 123 

3 55 


! 3-291 

10 44 

302 -9 

5-00 

‘ r 

f t 

; 2 088 

12 -028 

303-Ul 

1 

6 00 

. |.J.-00 


I’abli?: XXXV .—Gadminm in Lead, 
Thermometer, Hicks’ 16. 


AV(‘i^ 2 :ht of 
lead 

ill block. 

Weights of 
cadmium 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
M'(M>bl of 
cadmium 
in block. 

F'r( ezini^ 

JK)Illt of 
solutioji. 

Atoms 
of cadinium 
jier 100 
of lead. 

At,)mie 

fall. 

400 

0 -1875 

1 0 -188 

327 *38" 
327-04 

0 •0865 

3 -93 


0 2195 

0 • «)7 

32G 02 

0 188 

1 4 05 

’ J 1 

0-535 

0 -im 

325 -GO 

0 -435 

4-1 

> y ' 

i 1 '(X)8 

1 -950 

323 -GG 

0 900 

i 4-13 

M 

2 '314 

4 -204 

319 45 

1‘9G7 

1 4 -03 


2 36J 

0 -024 

315 '31 

3 -059 

3 -95 


4-010 

10-034 

308 58 

4-906 

1 3 ‘83 


S 8 2 
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Table XXXVL —Tin in Lead. 

Series I. 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight 
of lead 
ill block. 

Weights 
of tin 
added in 
succession. 

Total 
weight of 
tin in 
block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
tin per 

100 of 
lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

00 



320 -31" 


1 

1 

>> 

0-14 

0-14 

325-55 

0-408 

1 -94 


0-136 

0-276 

32J,-93 

0-804 

1 1 75 

}> 

0 -350 

0 -626 

323 -21 

1 -823 

i 1 '72 


1 063 

2 043 

310-97 

5-95 

1 61 

n 

1024 

3-067 

312-67 

8 93 

1 -54 


Series II. 

Thermometer, Hicks’ 16. 


400 

If 

0-074 

0-074 

327-13'' 

327-08 

0 -0324 

1 -64 


0 -0075 

0 1415 

327 'Ot 

0 -0620 

1 -45 

ff 

ff 

0-4105 

0-558 

:VJC> -66 

0 '2444 

1 -93 

0 -443 

1 -001 

320 -35 

0 '4384 

1-78 


0 -502 

1 -503 

325 -96 

0 -6583 

1-78 

ff 

3-137 

4-640 

323 -66 

2 032 

1-71 

ff 

5-151 

9-791 

320-15 

4-289 

1-63 

ff 

13 -422 

23 -213 

311-5 

10-167 

1 -54 

ff 

13-923 

37-135 

303 -46 

36-265 

1 -46 

ff 

f' 

5 -015 

42-15 

3(K> 8 

38-462 

1 '43 

16 089 

58-239 

293 -00 

25-508 

3-34 

ff 

16 -672 

74-911 

285-87 

32-811 

1 -26 


These numbers are consistent with the existence of a molecule 
Pba.Sn 4 , in equilibrium with free Sn and Pb. 


Table XXXV IT, —Antimony in Lead. 
Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
antimony 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of antimony 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
antirnon}' 
per 100 of 
lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

55 



326-28° ' 

1 


60 

0-217 

0-217 

323 -8 

0-622 

3-98 

62 

0 -368 

0 -585 

319 -91 

1 623 

3 92 

64 

0 -28 

0-865 

317-2 

2 325 

3.-9 

68 

0 -9925 

1 -858 

308 -22 

4-70 

8 74 


The antimony was a pure sample from tartar emetic, 
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Table XXXVIII .—Platinum in Lead, 


Thermometer, Muller. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
platinnm 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of platinum 
in block. 

Freezing 
point of 
soluiion. 

Atoms of 
platinum 
per 100 of 
lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

m 



320-16° 



02 

0 0805 

0 0805 

325-21 

0-148 

0 -42 

iyi 

0 -Odao 

0*18 

324-21 

0 -299 

0-5 

m 

0 00 

0-27 

323 -38 

C -430 

0-38 

m 

0-1134 

0-3834 

322 -38 

1 

0*6 

t3-3 


Taiile XXXIX.—6V>W in Lead 
Series I. 


Tliermometer, Muller. 


Weight of j W(‘ights of 
le.id in gold added , 

block. in succession. 

Total weight 
of gold ill 
block. 

Freezing 
j)oint of 
soluuon, j 

1 

Atoms of 
gold per loo 

i of lead. 

1 

Atomic 

fall. 


1 

1 32 > -41° 

1 


„ . 0 193 

0-192 

323 ‘93 

i 0 *38 

G-52- 

; 0 195 

; 0 387 

! 321*75 

0-766 

6-1 

„ j-KJ 

0 -9 

1 315 55 

1-78 

6-1 


1 421 

j 309 -03 

2-81 

6 2 


Series II. 

Tliermometer, Hicks’ 16. 


400 



327 -42° 



)) 

0 -322 

0 322 

326 86 

0-0845 

6 -63 


0-310 

0 632 

320 -SI. 

0-l(!j8 

6-51 

n 

111 

1-742 

324-50 

0 -4568 

6-39 

•) 

3-675 

5-417 

318-30 

1-421 

6-42 

JJ 

4-034 

9 -451 

311-44 

2 -479 

6 -48 


3 102 

12-553 

3ii6-26 

1 3 -292 

6*43 

>) 1 

2 *698 

15-251 

301 ‘67 

4 -00 

6-44 


Series II was cai’ried out with purer gold tluin Series I. As in the 
case with other gold alloys, there is a marked cunstaney, and even a 
tendency to rise, visible when the atomic falls are plotted. 
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Tahlk XL .—Mercnrif in Lead, 
Tlierniometer, Miilier. 


Wei gilt of 
load ia 

Block. 

Weights of 
iTiercnry 
added in 
succession. 

Total weight 
of nicrcurj 
in block. 

! Freezing 
point of 
solution. 

Atoms of 
niercnrv 
per 1(X) of 
load. 

Atomic 

fall. 

60 



1 

3*26 *38" 



)> 

0 124 

0 -424 

323 -89 

0*729 

3 *41 

») 

1 -480 

1 

315 48 

3 *29 

3 31 

>j 

2 -007 

3 920 

301 '69 

6*74 

j 3 2L 


These numbers point to a molecule containiTigf the sIoav 

rate of decrease in the atomic fails may indicate union with the lead. 


Thallium in Lead, 

Considerable quantities of thallium were at different times alloyed 
with lead, but no change in the freezing point could be detected. 


Table XLT .—Lismuth in Lead, 


Thermomeier, Muller. 


Weight of 
lead in 
block. 

Weights of 
bismuth 
added ill 
succession. 

Total weight 
of hismul li 
in block. 

Fn'ezing 
])uint of 
soluliun. 

Atoms of 
bismuth ])(‘r 
100 of lead. 

Atomic 

fall. 

. .. 

70 

n 

O'163 1 

0‘163 

326 '34^ 
325-63 i 

0 229 

3-1 

>> 

0*238 

0'40l 

324 *63 

0 51)3 

3 *04 . 


0-536 

0 '937 

322*35 

1 *32 

' 3 02 

>> 

0'74t 

1 6S1. 

319-2 

2-36 

3 02 

»» 

>> 

1024 

2'705 

314 *95 

3'8 

1 2 *99 

0 *592 

! 

3 *297 

312*61 

4*63 

2*96 

1 


It may be noted that although the concentration in the last experi¬ 
ment is twenty times that of the first, there is practically no 
decrease in the atomic fall. Hence in this case there is no condens¬ 
ation of the dissolved molecule, but the numbers agree with the 
hypothesis that a body Pb;tBi 2 , or perhaps only is formed. • (See 
also Table “XXXVI, Tin in Lead.) 
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Table XLII .—Shoiving approximate Ato'mic Fall of different Solvents 
for Goncenirations of about 1 atom per 100. 


Metal dissolved. 

Solvent. 

Sodium. 

Cadmium. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

A, vide Note tl. 


4 5 

3 0 

0-5 

2-08 

B, vide Note 11. 


37 -43 

25 ‘0 

27-2 

20-88 

Lithium... 

] *2 





Sodium. 


4*5 

2 ‘8 

1-2 

2-0 

Magnesium. 

., 

,, 

2-8 

4 0 


Aluminium. 

., 

,, 

1 ‘3 



Potavs.sium. 

3-6 





Calcium. 

,, 


2'4 



Nickel. 



2-9 



Cojippr. 

. . 

3 0 

2i) 

0-3 

1 -2 

Zinc. 

,, 

2 7 

2 ’6 

5 1 

1*5 

Arsenic. 


4-7 


5-9 

0 -8 



Rise 




Silver. 

,, 

10 -3 

2-9 

0*0 

2-0 

Palladium. 


22 

2 -8 

G'5 

2 0 

Cadmium... 

3-4 


2 4 

41 

2-0 

Indium. 

3() 

,, 

1 -9 



Tin. 

,, 

4 '0 

,, 

1'7 

2-1 




R ise 


R ise 

Antimony.. 


4 0 

2 4 

3-9 

3 0 

aold. 

4-5 

10 

2-9 

0'4 

2-1 

Platinuiu. 


4 -5 

♦ ♦ 

. 0 ‘4 

2-1 

Mcreurv. 

4 o 

2-7 

2*4 

3 -4 

2 '2 

Thallium. 

4-2 

4*5 

i 2-9 

No effect 

2 -0 

Le.id. 


4-4 

2'8 


1 2-1 

Bismuth. 


4 *5 

2-4 

3-0 

1 


J.—In several cases a concentration of 1 atom per 100 atoms was not 
reached. 

Note ff .—The horizontal row of mnnbors marked A ^ivee the fall caJculaled from 
Van’t HotT s theory for a concent rat ion of 1 mol. of tlissolvetl metal in 100 
atoms of solvent (for calculation see Trans., 1890, 57, 890). The row marked B 
gives the corresponding osmotic j)ressiire in atmospheres. The latent heats neces¬ 
sary for iraleuhiting the numbers in row A were taken from Person’s values as given 
by Landolt. Cl. Tammaim was unable to find any recorded values of the latent heat 
of sodium, but gives a value determined by himself which points to a tetmtomic 
molecule for metals dissolved in sodium, but the subject perhaps requires further 
investigation. 


Appendix, 

From the foregoing tables it will be seen tlijit three different effects 
may follow from alloying metals with one another. 
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A. The freezing point is lowered, as in most of the cases we have 

observed. 

B. The freezing point is raised, e.gr., silver in cadmium, antimony 

in tin, antimony in bismuth. 

C* The freezing point is unaffected, e.gf., thallium in lead, aluminium 
in lead (?), &c. 

In order to show that Van’t Hoff^s theory is sufficient to explain 
each of these cases, we have taken a typical example of each, and 
examined the solid and fluid part* of the alloy by analysis. 

A. Analysis of a Gold-Lead Alloy, 

To show that in the case where a fall in the freezing point is 
produced, the first portions of the alloy which solidify are poorer in 
the dissolved metal than in the fluid part, we made experiments on 
an alloy of lead and gold. 

For this purpose we melted under paraffin 147 grams of pure assay 
lead foil, and added 3 grams of precipitated gold ; the solution was 
then stirred in one of the iron blocks until it just began to solidify. 
The alloy was then poured out on to a hot iron wire gauze, which 
retained the solid part. 

The solid part weighed 91 grams, and the fluid part, which ran 
through the strainer, 54 grams. These two portions were then sepa- 
I’ately melted up, stirred, and allowed to solidify rapidly so as to get 
them uniform. The gold was determined by crystallisation in the 
usual way. 

Gold-Lead Alloy, 

Fluid Part. j Solid Part. 

Exp, 1. 3*090 alloy gave 0*07 Au ' 5*574 alloy gave 0*096 Au = 
= 2*26 per cent. j 1*72 per cent. Au. 

II. 7*002 alloy gave 0*1575 | 6*507 alloy gave 0*113 Au = 
Au = 2*25 per cent, i 1 74 per cent. Au. 

Hence it is seen that the fluid part contains much more gold than 
the solid part. 

By this method of experimenting it is obvious that it is impossible 
to obtain pure lead free from the adhering mother liquor. The 
practical method of obtaining silver from lead by Pattinson’s method 
is an illustration of the same principle. Roberts-Austen {Introduc* 
tion to Metallurgy^ p. 61, et seq.) has given several beautiful examples 
of the same kind, 

* By the solid part we mean the first portion of the alloy to solidify, and by the 
fluid part the later portion to solidify. 
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B. Analyses of a Silver-Cadmium Alloy, 

Since alloys of silver and cadmium freeze at a higher temperature 
than pure cadmium, it ought to follow from Van’t Hoff’s theory that 
the portion solidifying first contains more silver than the more fusible 
part. So that by the crystallisation of the first portion the osmotic 
pressure in the liquid is decreased instead of being increased, as in the 
usual case. 

To test this, an alloy containing 141'76 grams of cadmium and 
2‘441 grams silver was made, and after complete fusion and thorough 
stirring, was allowed to cool slowly until a considerable portion was 
solid. An attempt w^as then made to pour the liquid part through 
fine iron wire gauze, but the alloy was too cold, and only 0*947 gram 
ran through the gauze. This fluid part was labelled Aj. 

The mass of crystals and mother liquor lying on the wire gauze, 
and labelled Bi, was remelted and treated as before by pouring on to 
the wire gauze. This gave a fluid part of about 25 grams, labelled 
A>, that ran through the gauze, and a solid part, labelled Bg. 

In addition to the above a portion of solid, weigiiing 10*04 grams, 
collected on the stirrer, labelled B' 2 . A fragTnent of B 2 , w’eighing 
8*888 grams, w^as reserved for analysis, and the rest melted for a thiid 
time and sejuirated by means of the gauze, giving a solid part B 2 of 
81*2 grams, and a fluid part A 3 of 7*47 grams. 

In order to analyse the alloys, they were dissolved in nitric acid, 
and tiio perceutag^e of silver in them determined by standard am¬ 
monium sulphocyanate. The results are given in the following table. 
The original alloy cx)ntaitied 1*G9 per cent, of silver. 


A|. .. ,, 

> .. 0 ‘74 per cent. 

A 2 . 

1 *09 pt‘r cent. 

A„. . .. 

.. 1‘14 per cent. 

B, ... 


lU . 

b'o . 

J -77 „ 

1 -fis 

B,. .. 

.. 1 „ 


Thus it is clear that if in addition we could allow for the mother 
liquor adhering to the crystals in B 2 , B' 2 , and B 3 , the solid parts w^ould 
be found much richer in silver than the original alloy. 

This result is exactly in accordance with what theory leads us to 
exptjct, and contains the explanation of those abnormal cases in wdiich 
a binary alloy has a higher freezing point than the pure solvent 
metal. 

* Bijlert {loc. cit,) has examined the analogous case of antimony in tin by a 
more elaborate method, and arrived, at the same results. 
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C. Analysis of a Lead-Thallium Alloy. 

An alloj of /lead and thallmm was made in a vacuous tube, and 
allowed to rest at one end of the tube until a portion had soliditied; 
the liquid part was then poured to the other end of the tube and also 
allowed to solidify. The two parts were very different in appearance, 
that which solidified first being a hollow shell with a crystalline 
interior, whilst the part whudi had been poured off resembled an 
ordinary lump of lead. On analysis, these two parts proved to be 
identical in composition. 

Result of analysis of solid and fluid part of the above described 
thallium-lead alloy— 

Solid portion. 17*69 per cent, thallium. 

Fluid portion . 17'67 „ „ 

It is thus seen that wdien an alloy of thallium and lead solidifies there 
is no separation whatever of the constituents. 

The estimation of the thallium in the alloys was made by means of 
standard permanganate by the method laid down by Crookes, in his 
“ Select Methods of Analysis.’''*^^ For this purpose the alloys were 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution evaporated down with 
sulphuric acid; the mixed lead and thallic sulphate were made up 
to a litre. Portions of 100 c.c. were reduced with SO-j, and boiled; 
hydrochloric acid was then added, and the titration made with N/50 
permanganate in the nearly boiling solution. If the permanganate 
is of the strength stated above, and the solution is not too aeid with 
hydrochloric acid, the results are very sharp. The method was con¬ 
firmed by blank experiments on weighed quantities of thallium with 
lead. Wo propose to analyse other alloys of lead and thallium in 
order to confirm this result, 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


LXXVII,— Isolation of a Compound of Gold and Cadmium, 

By C. T. Heycock, M.A., and F. H. Xetjlle, M.A. 

The experiments made by ns on triple alloys of gold, cadmium, and 
tin, described in the Transactions of the Chemical Society, 1891, 
pp. 936 966, led to the conclusion that a definite compound of 
cadmium and gold was formed. 

We must here exprew our befit thanks to Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, B.A., of Sidney 
College, for carrying out this part of the work. 
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By the method we then adopted, we were unable to obtain this 
compound free from the mother liquor from which it was produced. 
Wo have since been able to obtain this compound, and, after several 
trials, we found the following method to give the best results. 

A tube of the hardest combustion glass, about G in. in length, was 
scaled at one end, and bent in the middle at a very obtuse angle; in 
this sealed end was placed a weighed quantity of pure precipitated 
gold, together with a large excess of cadmium (three or four times 
tlie weight of cadmium required). The open end of the tube was 
then drawn olf to a narrow neck, and the tube carefully exhausted 
with a Sprengel mercury pump, and sealed off. In order to ensure 
success, it is necessary that tlie vacuum should be a very good one, 
such as is obtained by putting sulphuric acid on the top of the 
mercury in the pump. Wlien complete, the tube resembled a 
Faraday’s tube for the liquefaction of gases, except that the bend 
was only just perceptible. The tube was then arranged in a com¬ 
bustion furnace in such a way as to allow' the cadmium to con¬ 
dense and run away from the alloy. After the cadmium was 
melted, the tube wnis thoroughly shaken to mix the cadmium with 
the gold. The moment of combination and solution was marked 
by a fairly bright incandescence of the gold. The end of the 
tube wdth the charge was then heated for five or six hours to a 
teuijjerature about that at w^hich the glass began to be pressed 
in, when the exe(‘S8 of cadmium slow ly and regularly distilled off, 
until towards the close of the process no further condensation w'as 
apparent. 

The gold in the alloy was determined by digestion with successive 
quantities of nitric acid for some hours. 

Exp. I. Five grams of precipitated gold w^as sealed up with about 
14 grams of cadmium. After distilling off the excess of cadmium 
for twM) hours, the resulting alloy wuis found to weigh 8*00,‘1 grams. 
This alloy was broken into two parts ; one part, w eighing 2*936 grams, 
gave 1*83 grams of gold = 62*33 per cent. Au. 

Exp. II. The other part of the above alloy, weighing 5*026 grams, 
W’as again sealed in a vacuous tube, and redistilEd for two hours, 
wdien a little cadmium passed ovtr; tlie resulting alloy weighed 
4'779 grams, and yielded 3*1405 grams of gold = 65*7 per cent. Au. 

Exp. III. Five grams of gold and 20 grains of cadmium, after 
distilling for six hours, gave an alloy weighing 7*841 grams. 

A portion of this alloy, weighing 3*4995 grams, gave 2*372 grams of 
gold = 63*92 per cent. Au. 

Hence the three fairly concordant experiments gave a moan value 
for the percentage of gold in the conxpound = 63*98, which corre¬ 
sponds to the empirical formula AuCd. 
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Per cent. Au 

Per cent. Au found. calculated for AuOd* 

63-98 63-71 

The alloy of cadmium and gold is of a greyish and silvery whii-e 
appearance, somewhat like cadmium. It is very brittle, and has a 
highly crystalline fracture. It is scarcely attacked by cold nitric 
acid (1 acid to 1 water), but is readily acted on by hot nitric acid, 
or hot hydrochloric acid, leaving the gold in the shape of the original 
ingot. 

The immediate interest of this compound, for us^ is that it confirms 
the supposition we brought forward last summer to account for the 
remarkable behaviour of gold and cadmium when dissolved in tin. 

We have not at present been able to prepare a compound richer in 
cadmium than AuCd, altliough our previous experiments gave strong 
indications that such a body exists. 

Sidiiey Sussex College Lahoratori/y 
Cambridge, 


LXXVIII.— The Uesins of Ficus ruhiginosa and Ficus macrophylla, 

(Preliminary Notice.) 

By Edward H. Rennie, D.Sc. (Loud.), Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Adelaide, and G. Goyder, Juii. 

In the year 1859, De la Rue and Muller communicated a paper to 
the Royal Society (Phil. Trans., I860, 43), in which they described 
the results of an examination of the resin of Ficus ruhiginosa. A 
sample of this resin, which had been sent to the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, was brought under their notice by Sir Win. McArthur. They 
separated from it:—(1 ) a resinous portion readily soluble in cold 
alcohol (73 per cent.) ; (2) a white, crystalline portion, readily soluble 
in warm alcohol (14 per cent.); and (3) caoutchouc, &c. (13 percent.). 
The resinous portion soluble in cold alcohol was but little investigated, 
owing to ditBcnlties met with in attempts to purify it. The crystal¬ 
line material yielded two substances, one in very small quantity (too 
small for detailed examination), and a second in comparatively large 
quantity, which was found to contain 


Carbon . 79*11 and 79*08 per cent. 

Hydrogen . 10*23 „ 10*34 „ 
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The formula C^oHiftOj (old notaKon) was therefore ascribed to it, and 
it was named sycoceryl acetate, because on hydrolysis it yielded 
acetic acid and an alcohol to which the name sycoceryl alcohol was 
given. In order to obtain the acetate pure, De la Rue and Miiller 
first repeatedly crystallised their material from hot alcohol, then they 
partially dissolved it in ether at BU", and, having allowed the ethereal 
solution to cool, filtered off a small quantity of flocculent matter (the 
other crystalline substance above referred to as present in small 
quantity). On distilling off the ether, crystals were obtained which 
were apparently pure. These crystals were very similar to those of 
cholesterol, and melted at from 118"* to 120'’. On hydrolysis, the sub¬ 
stance yielded acetic acid, and an alcohol which was purified simply 
by recrystallisation from warm alcohol. It is described as melting at 
about 90°, and as crystallising in spherical masses resembling wavel- 
lite. The numbers obtained on combustion were as follows;— 


Carbon . 82*94 and 81*85 per cent. 

Hydrogen. 11*57 „ 11*20 „ 


De la Rue and Miiller state, however, that on one occasion they 
obtained on hydrolysis a substance closely resembling that just 
described, but giving on combustion 


Carbon . 84*81 and 84*50 per cent. 

Hydrogen . 11*76 „ 11*87 


and they suggest that this may be the ether corresponding to the 
alcohol. 

It has been thought necessary to give this brief resume of the work 
of De la Rue and Miillei- for the sake of comparison with the results 
obtained by us in the examination of very similar products. 

Some three years ago, through the kindness of Mr. J. H. Maiden, 
Curator of the Technological Museum in Sydney, one of us received 
a small quantity of the liquid which exudes from Fims ruhiginosa 
when the tree is punctured or wounded. After evaporation on the 
water-bath, an excessively sticky mass remained, which looked very 
unpromising. It yielded some soluble matter to alcohol, and was 
finally extracted thoroughly with boiling alcohol, leaving a residue 
resembling caoutchouc, which was not further examined. The 
alcoholic extract did not deposit any ci-ystalline matter on cooling, 
but, on dilution or evaporation, a nearly white substance was ob¬ 
tained, from which, so far as the experiments went, no crystalline 
substance could be separated. It was therefore boiled with alcoholic 
potash; on dilution, a white substance separated, which, to all out- 
ward appearance, was the same as the original, and showed no signs 
of crystallisation. The alkali solution, however, was found to yield, 
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an acidification, a small quantity of cinnamic acid, which was identi¬ 
fied by its actions and melting point. An ethereal extract of the 
alkaline solution, after boiling off the alcohol, and subsequent evapo¬ 
ration, left a residue with a distinct smell of hyacinths. Possibly, 
therefore, traces of cinnamic alcohol had been formed daring hydro¬ 
lysis, but if so there was not sufficient for identification. The juice 
obtained from Ficus rubiginosa, therefore, if it contain the crystalline 
substances above described, does not readily yitdd them in a crystal¬ 
line form. Possibly a more careful examination would giv^e more 
SHtisfactory results, but as a quantity of the dried resin came 1o hand 
and promised much better results, our attention was directed to it. 

We are indebted to Mr. Maiden also for a supply of the dried 
resin both of Ficus ruhiginosa and Ficus macrophylla. We first 
directed our attention to the former. A preliminary experiment 
having convinced us that crystalline substances were present, the 
resin was extracted with boiling strong alcohol till nothing more 
could be dissolved. The residue consisted of a substance resembling 
caoutchouc (not further examined), fragments of bark, &c. The 
alcoholic extracts, on cooling, deposited impure crystals, which were 
then repeatedly crystallised from boiling alcohol. The second crys¬ 
talline substance described by De la Rue and Miiller as obstinately 
adhering to the sycoceryl acetate was not observed by us, nor, on dis¬ 
solving in ether at 30° as recommended by them, did any floccnlent 
substance separate as the ether cooled. In fact, by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from boiling alcohol, a substance was obtained wdiich 
appeared homogeneous under the microscope, and the melting point 
of which seemed to be constant after further crystallisation. In 
order to determine the melting point, the purified crystals were crys¬ 
tallised twice more from boiling alcohol (nearly absolute). They 
then melted at 120—12P. After a third crystallisation from the 
same medium, the melting point remained the same. The substance 
thus obtained exhibited the closest external resemblance to the 
sycoceryl acetate described by De la Rue and Muller, except that the 
melting point found by us was slightly higher than that given by 
them. It formed shining plates, often six-sided, and much resem¬ 
bled cholesterol in appearance. 

An examination of tlie resin from F. macrophylla gave pi’ccisely 
similar results in so far as this crystalline substance was concerned, 
but no comparison has yet been made between thn two samples of 
resin to ascertain whether or not there are other differences. The 
crystalline substance obtained from F. macrophylla was shown to be 
identical with that from F. rubiginosa, by its appearance, melting 
point, reactions, and analysis. 

On submitting it to combuutiottv howerer, numbers were obtained ' 
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which differed very considerably from those obtained by De la Rno 
and Muller. Our numbers lead to the formula 03411*602, a result 
which is confirmed by experiments to be presently described. 

Theory for From F. ruliginosa. 




I. 

11. 

Caidxm*. 

. H2'26 

82-59 82-04 

81-04 

Hydrogen . .. . 

. 11-29 

10-93 11-03 

11-45 

Ox \ gen. 

6*45 

(i-48 — 

— 


100-00 

100-00 




From F. macroph/flla. 



Til. 

IV. V. VI. 

Vll. 

Carbon*.... 

. 81 -85 

81*81 82*24 82 15 

82 02 

Hydrogen . , 

.. . 11-54 

lost 11*20 11*25 

11-50 

Oxygen .. .. 

_ — 

— — — 

— 


It will bo scon that the figures foi* carbon are about 3 per cent., and 
those for liydrogon about 1 per cent, higher than those obtained by 
De la Rue and Muller for the substance they examined. Of course, 
the numbeiR do not defiuhely decide between tlie aUemiative formula) 
given by UvS, but as far as they go they favour the formula CyiHsflOa, 
and this formula is further confirmed by the results of the combus- 
tions of the alcohol obtained by hydrolysis. 

On wmrming with alcoholic potash or soda, the compound was 
readily hydrolysed, and the liquid, on cooling, deposited another 
substance, which crystallised in spherical musses of needles, just 
as described by De la Rue and Mulle)*, acetic acid being formed 
at the same time. The crystalline mass was filtered off and recrys- 
tallised several times from veiy strong alcohol ; in fact, till the melt¬ 
ing point was not altered by further crystallisation. It then medted at 
114'*, a temperature considerably higher than that given for the 
substance obtained by De la Rue and Miiller (about 90°). Oti com¬ 
bustion, it gave results differing considerably from those first obtained 
by the authors just named, but agreeing fairly well with those given 
by a substance which they obtained on one occasion by hydrolysis 
{vide supra). The following are the numbers :— 

* It is usual to give the actual analytical figures in these cases, but in the present 
iU'tance the paper was written during a holiday at a distance fi'oni Adelaide, and 
in the notes hastily written down for the purpose from the note-books, it hapf)eued 
that only the results were transcribed. The same remark applies to the combustion 
of sycocerylic'ttloohol giTon-further on in th® pfi'p@r.—^E. H. K. 
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Theory for 



C:,Jl540. 

C3jH5..0. 

I. 

IL 

ITT. 

Carbon .... 

.. 84-58 

84-95 

84-67 

84-45 

84-20 

Hydrogen.. 

,.. 11-89 

11-50 

12-11 

12-03 

11-98 

Oxygen.... 

. 3-53 

3-55 

— 

— 

— 


100-00 

100-00 





These figures favour the formula C 82 H 54 O rather than the other, 
and therefore so far confirm the formula C 34 HftR 02 for the acetate. 

In order to ascertain whether acetic acid was formed during 
livdrolysis, a portion of the original substance was warmed wdth 
alcoholic soda, the alcohol distilled off, the residual liquor filtered, 
and the filtrate acidified with pure sulphuric acid and distilled. The 
distillate, on neutralisation with barium carbonate, yielded a soluble 
barium salt which behaved as barium acetate, and was analysed with 
the following result:— 

0*5045 gram of substance gave 0*4645 gram BaSOi = 0*27312 gram 
of barium = 54*13 per cent. 

Theory for Ba(C 2 H 302 j 2 . 53*72 per cent. 

A weighed portion of the acetate was then taken and hydrolysed as 
above, but the crystalline substance was carefully extracted (after 
distilling ofF the alcohol) by ether, the ethereal solution put into a 
weighed flask, and the ether distilled ofF. The residue was first dried 
as far as possible at 100 ", then just melted, air being gently blown 
into the flask till it no longer lost weight. The following are the 
figures :— 

3*8844 grams of the acetate gave 3*6045 grains of the product of 
hydrolysis = 92*8 per cent. 

The equation 

+ NaOH =: C 32 n 5 iO + CHa-COONa 

requires 91*53 per cent., a very fair result, considering the diflSculties 
of the operation. A similar equation for substances having the 
compositions of those examined by De la Rue and Muller would 
tequire 86*18 per cent. 

Molecular weight determinations of the product of hydrolysis were 
then made by Raoult’s freezing point method. The following are the 
details, acetic acid being used as the solvent;— 

I, Weight of substance taken .. 0*1725 gram. 

solvent 24*033 grams. 
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Freezing point of solvent (ai‘bitrary scale) 1*443'’ 


„ „ solution „ 1-317'' 

Actual depression of freezing point. 0*0()3® 


Therefore, using the constant 3860 given by 
acid — 


Molecular weight 


3860 X 0-1725 
0-0G3 X 24-033 


Ostwald for acetic 
= 439. 


II. Weight of substance taken 0-175 gram. 

,, solvent „ .. 23*595 grams. 

Freezing point of solvent (arbitrary scale) 2*660'’ 


,, n solution „ 2*592'’ 

Actual depression of freezing point. 0*068“ 


Therefore, as above, molecular weight 

= _3860_x Od^75 
0*068 x'23-595 


These figures come very fairly near that calculated for the formu">a 
CaaHftiO, namely 454, considering that a difference of 0*01° would 
make a difference of about 70 in the niolecnlar weight. The formula 
for the substance described by De la Rue and Muller, Ci^,H 3 oO, would 
require a molecular weight of 262. 

We propose to submit these substances to a closer examination, 
and to study their oxidation products. Experiments are now in 
progress having these objects in view. 

The mother liquors from the earlier crystallisations of the acetate 
deposited on standing an apparently amorphous substance, also some 
long needles. These substances have not yet been examined. 


LXXIX ,-—Fluosulphonic Acid, 

By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., and Walter Kirman, Assoc. Roy. Coll. 
Science, South Kensington. 

Liquid hydrogen fluoride, as Gore has .shown, acts with great violence 
upon liquid sulphur trioxide; when care is taken to mix the two sub¬ 
stances in the proper proportions, and at as low a temperature as 
possible, we find that the prodnet is a mobile, colourless liquid, which 
comports itself like the chlorosulphonic acid discovered by Williamson^ 
and which therefore may be conveniently termed fluosulphonic acid. 

In order to prepare fluosulphonic acid, we made use of the platinum 
VOL, LXI. 3 T 
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apparatus already employed by one of us, in conjunction with Mr. P. J. 
Hambly, in the preparation of the liquid hydrogen fluoride required 
for the experiments on the vapour density of this substance (Trans., 
1889, 55, 163). A quantity of sulphur trioxide, obtained by gently 
heating a mixture of sulphuric anhydride (procured from Messrs. 
Chapman and Messel) and phosphoric oxide, was distilled into the 
receiver, the weight of which was known. After again weighing, by 
which the amount of sulphur trioxide present was ascertained, the 
receiver was connected with the retort in which was heated a quan¬ 
tity of the double fluoride of hydrogen and potassium. The con¬ 
densing tube and receiver were cooled by a mixture of ice and calcium 
chloride. The double fluoride was used in such quantity that the 
presence in the receiver of an excess of hydrogen fluoride, over and 
above the amount needed to form the compound S 02 ( 0 H)F, could be 
ensui*ed, as demonstrated by again weighing the receiver. In order 
to remove the uncoinbined hydrogen fluoride, the receiver and its 
contents were heated to a temperature between 25° and 35*", and a 
stream of dry carbon dioxide was passed through the liquid. In one 
of the preparations a sample weighing about 60 grams lost in weight 
by this treatment as follows:—After 4^ hours, 2*1 grams; after 6 
hours more, 0*85 gram; after 2 hours further treatment, 0*4 gram; 
and after 6 hours additional treatment, during which time the 
current of carbon dioxide was occasionally very rapid, 1*5 grams. A 
portion of this loss, especially at the later stages, is doubtless due as 
much to the volatilisation of the fluosulphonic acid as to the dissipa¬ 
tion of any dissolved hydrogen fluoride. After the second period, an 
analysis of the liquid showed that the ratio of SO*, to HF was 1 to 
1*15. After the last period, the mean of two concordant analyses 
gave the ratio 1 to 1*13. 

The analysis of fluosulphonic acid is attended with some little 
difficulty, owing to the extraordinary energy with which the substance 
reacts with water; the decomposition, indeed, is almost explosive in 
violence. The beat method of operating we found to be as follows :— 
About 1 c.c. of the liquid was poured into a small platinum tube, 
which was allow^ed to slide into distilled water, contained in a 
platinum bottle of such dimensions that the water did not come in 
contact with the liquid so long as the bottle remained vertical. The 
bottle was then tightly closed by means of a caoutchouc stopper, and 
surrounded by ice. After some time the bottle was carefully tilted 
in such a manner that the liquids were caused to mix. After the 
violent reaction was at an end, and after standing for some time, the 
solution was poured into a platinum dish, and its acidity deter¬ 
mined by titration with a standard solution of pure soda, after which 
the sulphuric acid was precipitated by the addition of barium chloride 
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and hydrodiloric acid. The barium sulphate after weighing was 
tested for any admixed fluoride; if present, its amount was deter¬ 
mined by heating with pure sulphuric acid, igniting, and again 
weighing. The increase in weight was due to the conversion of 
BaF2 into BaS04, so that by subtracting the weight of Bah^ equiva¬ 
lent to this change from the first weight of the precipitate, the real 
amount of BaSOi was obtained, and hence the amount of SO3. The 
total acidity of the solution was determined in terms of SO3; the 
difference gave the SO3 equivalent of the hydrofluoric acid. The 
amount of barium fluoride precipitated with the barium sulphate 
varied between 0*8 and 1*5 per cent, of the weight of the precipitate. 

The results of an analysis made by this method gave— 

SOa. T0891 grams. 

BP. 0'3053 „ 

Or 1 mol. SO3 to 1*11 mols. HP. 

Of a later preparation two analyses gave— 

SO3. 0*8797 gram. 0*7871 gram, 

HP. 0*2510 „ 0*2196 „ 

being in the proportion of 1 mol. SO3 to 1T4 and 1*12 mols. HP 
respectively. 

In order to deterinine the boiling point of the fluosulphonic acid, 
a snisll platinum retort was fitted to the condensing tube of the 
hydrofluoric acid apparatus. The retort was provided with a neck 
into which was ground a thin platinum tube closed at the bottom, 
to serve as a case for the thermometer. When distilling water in 
til is apparatus, the thermometer used indicated 99*3° under a baro¬ 
metric pressure of 704 0 at 17°. As the true boiling point of water 
under these conditions is 100*2°, the correction was +0 9. About 
30 grams of fluosulphonic acid was poured into the retort, and care¬ 
fully heated. The temperature, as read from the thermometer, rose 
rapidly to 158°, and then slowly increased to 160°, at which tempe¬ 
rature almost the whole of the liquid distilled over. The results of 
four different distillations corrected for scale error and emergent 
column gave— 

(1) 163*3°; (2) 162*3°; (3) 162*0°; (4) 162*9°. 

Hence the boiling point of fluosulphonic acid may be taken 
without sensible error as 162*6°, the mean value of the foregoing 
determinations. 

In reality fluosulphonic acid, like chlorosulphonic acid, cannot he 
distilled without more or less decomposition. It tlien in all prob- 

3 T 2 
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ability forms a greater or less quantity of sulphury! difluori(!e, 
analogous to the sulphury! dichloride obtained by Behrend by heat¬ 
ing chlorosulphonic acid under pressure— 

2S02-0-HF = SO,¥, + SO4H3. 

The evidence for this supposition is furnished by the facts that the 
ratio of HF to the SO3 in t!ie distillate is continually increased by 
successive distillations, and that there is invariably a residue of 
sulphuric acid left in the retort at the conclusion of the operation. 
SOijF 2 on decomposition by water would, of course, yield the ratio 
ISO3 to 2HF. 

Thus, after expulsion of excess of HF by dry carbon dioxide, the 
ratio of SOs to HF was 1 to 1*1 ; after several distillations, the i-atio 
was 1 to 1*37. In a second series of observations, the ratio of SO3 
to HF before distillation was 1 to 113; after distillation it was 1 to 
T32 and 1*30 (2 analyses). The redistilled liquid was found to pass 
over at 163*0, which is but slightly higher than the mean of the 
several boiling points given above. 

We have little doubt that sulphuryl diflnoride might be readily 
obtained by Behrend’s method ; that is, by heating fluosulphonic acid 
in a sealed platinum vessel to a sufficiently high temperature. 

Fluosulphonic acid is a tliin, colourless liquid, which fumes in the 
air, and boils with slight decomposition at ]()2*6”. It has a faint, 
pungent smell, and has but little action on tlie dry skin ; it feels 
greasy to the touch, and is without the intense blistering action of 
hydrogen fluoride. It slowly attacks glass, more rapidly in pre- 
Roiice of moist air; it quickly acts on lead, forming lead suljdiate and 
fluoride. 

It is noteworthy that fluosulphonic acid boils at a considerably 
higher temperature than its analogue clilorosiilphonie acid, the boiling 
point of which was found by one of us (Thorpe, Trans., 1880, 37 , 
358) to be 155*3^ This fact is possibly connected with the relatively 
high boiling point of hydrogen fluoride as compared with that of 
hydrogen chloride. 
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LXXX .—Note on the Interaction of Iodine and Potassium Chlorate, 

By T. E, Thorpe, F.R.S., aud George H. Perry, Assoc. Roy. Coll. 

Science. 

The interaction of iodine and potassium chlorate, first employed 
l)y Berzelius for the preparation of iodine monochloride, is usually 
represented by the equation 

3KCIO3 + I. = K.C104 + KCl + KIO3 4- ICl + O2. 

We find, however, that when an intimate mixture of iodine and 
potassium chlorate, in the proportions demanded by the above 
equation, is heated, not only is the yield of iodine monochloride 
invariably very far below the theoi‘etical amount, but that much of 
what actually is formed is converted into the solid tiichloride, and 
that free chlorine and more or less iodic anhydi-ide are often simul¬ 
taneously formed. These facts seem to show that the actual change 
is very imperfectly indicated by the equation above given. 

Careful quantitative ex|)eriments, so arranged that the various 
products of the change, both fixed and volatile, could be estimated, 
have shown that, in reality, the primary and main reaction between 
iodine and potassium chlorate is a simple metathesis;— 

2KCIO3 + I2 = 2KIO3 + CI2. 

The chloi'ine so liberated aitucks any iodine that is not within the 
“ sphere of action ’’ of the heated clilorate, and forms more or less 
mono- and tri-chloride of iodine, in amounts depending upon the 
temperature and mode of heating. Wlun care is taken not to heat 
the mixture to a higher temperature than is actually necessary to 
effect the above change, the saline residue contains only traces of 
potassium chloride and perchlorate, wliich seems to indicate that 
these substances are not really products of the direct action, but are 
formed by local superheating of the chlorate, with evolution, of 
course, of oxygen, and consequent formation of iodine j)entoxide. 
By careful management, it is possible to convert practically the wln>le 
of the iodine present into potassium iodate, with the liberation of the 
tiquivalent amount of gaseous chlorine. 

Iodine monochloride, as is well known, is readily dissociated by 
heat into the trichloride and free iodine. It seemed to ns interesting 
to determine whether a solution of iodine monochloride in chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride would show any indication of such dissocia¬ 
tion when allowed to diffuse into a quantity of the same solvent. 
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The experiment indicated that no such dissociation occurred, but that 
the ratio of iodine to chlorine remained unchanged throughout the 
mass of the solution, a conclusion in harmony with the results of 
1 ‘ecent work by Stortenbeker {^Zeit. physikal. Chein., 10 , 183). 


LXXXI .—The Hydrolytic Fimctions of Yeast. Part IT, 
By James O’Scleivan. 


Having satisfied myself by numerous experiments, besides those given 
in Part I (this voL, p. 593), that invertase does not leave the healthy 
yeast cell when the latter inverts cane sugar under the conditions 
therein mentioned, I proceeded to determine whether the velocity ot 
the hydrolytic action followed the same course as that of sulphuric 
acid on cane sugar (Wilhelmy and Ostwald), or that of invertase, 
under the most favourable conditions (O’Sullivan and F. W. Tompson, 
Trans., 189U, 67 , 865). 

What urged me to investigate this question was the conception 
that, as the action of acid and of invertase on cane sugar complies 
with “Harcourt’s law,’^ each individual active living yeast cell, 
capable of producing alcoholic fermentation, might be considered as 
comparable with a “ chemical molecule,” so far as its hydrolytic action 
was concerned. 


It has been mathematically shown that when a simple chemical 
change takes place, there is a constant, or an invariable number, to 
be obtained from the amount of the changing substance at the 
beginning of the reaction and the time taken to alter any fraction of 
that substance. The value of this constant K is deduced from 



, in which 0 represents the time in minutes of the duration 

X 


of the reaction, and aj the fraction of the total substance at the stai t 
of the reaction, which is altered in the lime. 

The values of K obtained at various stages, or times, of any one 
transformation should be constant, if the change follows the course 
of the above law. 


The experiments, the results of which are given in Table I, will, 
1 think, speak for themselves as to the course of the hydi'olytic 
action of yeast being in accord with that of a “simple chemical 
(;hange.” 
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Mode of Procedure. 


Since the hydrolytic action of yeast is solely due to the plasma 
within the yeast cell, it is at once evident that, if a quantitative 
expression for that action is sought for, some means must be adopted 
to keep the yeast in suspension during the progress of the change. 
In order to do this, I passed a strong current of air through the 
solutions undergoing hydrolysis, and it will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing experiments that this aeration had no other influence on the rate 
of action than that of mere agitation. 

Series I ,—Three quantities of cane sugai’, of 10 grams each, were 
dissolved in about 30 c.c. of boiling water, and, after cooling, the 
solutions were each made up to 50 c.c. at 15‘5°. All three solutions, 
in the 50 c.c. measures, were kept in a large vessel of cold water for 
two hours, and for the same time and in the same vessel of water 
three 50 c.c. quantities of water were kept, so as to have all at the’ 
same temperature. 

Three quantities, containing 1 gram, of yeast were weighed, and to 
one of these, one of the 50 c.c. of water was added, and, after 
thoroughly mixing the yeast, the solution was added to one of the 
sugar solutions by jK)uring both, as quickly as possible, into a conical 
measure-glass standing in the vessel of wattu\ Air was passed 
through this solution, a, and the temperature was 19*5'\ 

b. Another of the quantities of yeast was similarly treated, and a 
current of carbonic anhydride was passed through the solution. 

c. The third quantity of yeast was treated as in a and 6, and the 
solution was kept stirn^d by hand for one hour, this being the duration 
of the three experiments, the time being taken from the moment the 
solution of sugar and the water containing the yeast in suspension 
were mixed. 

The following numbers express the velocity of the hydrolysis for 
all three experiments :— 


Grams of 

sugar inverted. Fraction x. 

Series I, a, h, and c... 4'8G4 0 4804 


K, value of 



0-00482 


The results of the series of experiments which are given in Table I 
wei*e obtained after the manner of a experiment. The quantity of 
sugar required for any percentage solution was dissolved, as described, 
in a 50 c.c. measure, and the quantity of yeast for each experiment 
had added to it 50 c.c. of water. At the time mentioned in column 4 
of the Table, a sample, about 12 c.c., of the solution, was poured into 
a small beaker containing a drop of strong potassium hydrate and a 
pellet of paper pulp; after thoroughly mixing the sample, it was 
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filtered. The opticlty of the filtrate was determined in a 100 mm, 
tube of a Soleil-Ventske-Scheibler polariscope. 

As all the series of experiments were not performed at the same 
time, the yeast nsed was not the same for any two series; in fact, the 
number of series given means that iS'samples of yeast were employed. 
The results of any two series cannot'therefore be compared, as yeast 
varies in its hydrolytic action, but the results of any one series are 
comparable. 


Table I.— Velocity of the Hydrolytic Action of Yeast, 


Series. 

Grams 

of 

canc sugar 
per 

100 c.c. 

Grams 

of 

yeast. 

DiiratioA 

of 

contact in 
minutes, 

Grams 

of 

ckn'ii sugar 
inverted. 

Fraction 

of 

sugar 

inverted, 

X, 

K . 

Value of 

6 ® 1 - . r . 




30 

0-818 

0 * 1636 

0 0025 



0-5 

60 

1 -582 

0 *3164 

0 -0027 




120 

2-741 

0 -5442 

0 -0028 


5 


30 

1 *563 

0 *3120 

0 *0054 



1^*0 

60 

2-741 

0 -5442 

0 '0058 




ISO 

4 092 

0 *8186 

0*0060 




30 

] -042 

0-1042 

0 ‘0016 



0-5 

GO 

1 -514 

0*1544 

0 0012 


10 


120 

2*780 

0-2780 

0 0012 




30 

1 -621 

0-1021 

0 -0025 

I . 


10 

(50 

2'894 

0 2894 

0 * 0(124 




1^0 

6 -096 

0-5096 

0 '0025 




30 

1-254 

0 *0627 

0 - woo 



0*5 

60 

1-700 

0 -0850 

0 -0006 


20 


120 

*2 -934 

0 • 14ti7 

0-0006 




30 

1-700 

0'()850 

0 *0013 



1-0 

60 

2'857 

0 -1423 

0*0012 




120 

5'560 

0 *2780 

0 *0012 




30 

1 -100 

0 *0366 

0*0005 



0-5 

60 

1 *486 

0 *0495 

0 *( X)03 


30 


120 

2 -586 

0 *0862 

0*0003 




30 

1 -621 

0 *0540 

0 *0008 



1 *0 

60 

2 -683 

0 *0894 

0 ‘0007 




120 

4-671 

0 *1556 

0 *0004 




60 

2*104 

U *2104 

0-0017 

11 . 

10 

0*4 

120 

3 *726 

0 *3726 

0-0017 



! 

360 

8-010 

0 *8010 

0 -0019 




63 

5 -600 

0*2800 

0*0022 

III . 

20 

0*8 

120 

9*160 

0 -4532 

0-0022 




158 

10 -964 

0*5482 

0-0021 
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Taole I — continued. 


Series. 

Grams 

of 

cane sugar 
per 

100 c.c. 

Grams 

of 

yeast. 

Duration 

of 

contHcfcin 
minutes, 6. 

Grams 

of 

cane sugar 
inverted. 

Fraction 

of 

sugar 

inverted, 

X. 

K. 

Value of 

1 Ing 

e ^ i-x. 


lu 

0-8 


5 *579 

0 *5579 

0 *0059 

IV. 



120 

8 *090 

0 *8090 

0-0060 


20 

0*8 

00 

5 *560 

0 *2780 

0 *0023 




lae 

»'4G0 

0 *4730 

0*0023 

V. 

20 

0-8 

02' 

4-054 

0 -2027 

0 *0016 




122 

G *681) 

C -3.340 

0 *0015 




aua 

1^ -020 

0 *6310 

0 -00.4 

VI. 

20 

0*8 

47 

2 - WO 

0*1215 

0 ’0012 




212 

10 -lOo 

0 *5080 

0*0012 




(jO 

3-018 

0-3918 

0 -0036 


10 

0-8 

120 

G *1.67 

0 *0467 

0 -C037 

VIL 



180 

7 -934 

0 *7934 

0-0037 



GO 

4 -3G-2 

0 -2181 

0 -0018 


20 

0*8 

120 

7-413 

0 -3706 

0-0017 




180 

10 -690 

0 *5345 

0 *0(^18 

Vlll. 

5 

0-8 

60 

2 -509 

0 -5018 

0 *0050 








10 

0-8 

GO' 

2 -710 

c 

1—‘ 
o 

0 *0023 


10 

0-8 

00 

3 -494 

0 *3 i94 

0 -0031 




120 

5- -880 

0 -5880 

0 -0032 

IX. 






- 

20 

0 8 

GO 1 

3 -822 

0*1911 

0 *0015 




120 

6 -ISO 

0 *3090 

0 *0013 




30 j 

1 *390 

0 *2780 

0 -(K)47 


5 

0-8 

60 ! 

2 *393 

0 *4786 

0 -0047 




120 

3 *436 

0 *0872 

0 -0042 




30 

1 *467 1 

0 *1467 

0 *0023 

X. 

10 

0*8 

GO 

2*471 

0 *2471 

0 *0021 




120 

, 4 *324^ 

0 *4324 

0 *(K)21 




30 

; ] -505 

0 -0752 

0-0011 


20 

0*8 

60 

2-277 

0 -1338 

0 -0010 




120 

i 4 -400 

0 *2200 

0-0009 




42 

^~~0 -498 

0 *2490 

0 *0(329 




80 

0 -826 

0-4130 

0*0029 


2 

0*2 

309 

1 -OoO 

0 *5000 

0 *0028 




200 

1 -482 

0-7410 

0 *0029 

XI. 



258 

1 -637 

0 -8185 

0 *0029 
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Tablk I— continued. 


Scries. 

Grams 

of 

Grams 

Duration 

of 

Grams 

of 

Fraction 

of 

K. 

Value of 

cane sugar 
per 

100 c.c. 

of 

yeast. 

contact in 
minutes, 6. 

cane sugar 
inverted. 

sugar 

inverted. 

X. 

1 log -2- 




44 

0 -553 

0 *1380 

0*0014 


4 

0*2 

75 

0 -899 

0 -2247 

0*0015 

XI. 



124 

1 *405 

0 *3510 

0*0015 


6 

0*2 

70 

0 -850 

0 -1420 

0 -0009 




115 

1 '378 

0 -2296 

0 -0009 




50 

0*826 

0 *4130 

0 *0046 


2 

0-4 

75 

1 

0 *5670 

0 *0048 

XII. 



100 

1 *444 

0 *7220 

0 *0055 



50 

1 -069 

0*1780 

0-0017 



6 

0-4 

80 

.1 -680 

0 *2800 

0-0017 




115 

2 -362 

0 *3930 

0-0019 


It will be seen that although the value of K for any one condition of 
the transformation is not a constant for all the observations, as theory 
requires, the variation is but slight. Besides errors of observation, 
particularly in the low or short time factors, there is an error in not 
taking into account the variation in the A^olume of the solution due to 
hydi*atiou of the sugar. This, however, is not a very serious error, as 
the concentration which takes place in a complete hydrolysis of a 10 
per cent, solution of cane sugar is only 0*2 c.c. 

The errors of observation are, however, important factors when we 
come to consider the value of the constant. If, for example, in Table 
I, Series I, third experiment, there was an error of + 0*1 division in 
the reading and in taking the duration of contact there was an error 
more or less of half a minute, there would be introduced an error of 
0*0001 to 0 0002 in the value of the constant. Again, as the tem¬ 
peratures of all the solutions of any series may not be exactly the 
same, although this was aimed at when the optical observation was 
made, there would be an error introduced, as invert sugar varies in its 
opticity with the temperature. In fact, I cannot help reiterating that 
although the constant does not come out mathematically identical as 
theory requires, or as Ostwald’s constant for the rate of action of 
sulphuric acid on cane sugar, which is as near theory as possible, yet 
the numbers given leave very little room for doubting that the rate of 
action in any series follows that of a simple chemical change. 

In the course of any simple chemical change, the value of K varies 
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with any variation in the conditions of the experiment. It will be 
observed in Table I to vary first with the percentage of sugar solu¬ 
tion—the altering substance, and secondly with the amount of yeast—- 
the active substance producing the change. 

The constants obtained in the first series of experiments with 5. 10, 
and 20 grams of sugar, and 0 5 and 1 gram of yeast bear a very close 
relation to each other, and with either of the quantities of yeast they 
are as 4, 2, and 1; the constant is inversely as the concentration, the 
amount of yeast being the same; but when the proportion of yeast to 
sugar is the same, the constants are nearly alike. When the sugar is 
the same, doubling the quantity of yeast doubles the constant. If the 
average of the K’s for the transformations brought about in the 
solutions of varying percentages of sugar is taken, the amount of 
yeast being the same, they are not quite proportionate to the percent¬ 
ages of sugar. Theoretically the constant should be in proportion, 
but inversely, as the percentage of sugar, the yeast being the same. 

There are two fac*tors wliich come into play which are, 1 think, 
sufficient to account for tlu* constants not working out exactly in 
inverse proportion to that (if the pen^entage of cane sugar. The first 
is that of the relative size of the yeast cells in solutions of cane sugar 
of different strengths. 1 find, and believe it is the first time it has 
been observed, that if the average size of the original yeast cell when 
mounted in the ale in which it has grown be taken as a stai.dard, 
the average size of the cell of the same yeast when mounted in tho 
following percentages of cane sugar is as follows ;— 


Original yeast . 

In 5 per cent, cane sugar solution 
»» 

20 

>> 

M d() ,, ,, ,, 

40 ,, ,, ,, 


1-00 

0'95 

0-92 

0*82 

077 

0-70 


The yeast cells were measured in the solutions at the same tempera¬ 
ture, and in a ha^matimeter where there could have been no pressure 
to interfere with tho dimensions. In all cases the whole of the cells 
in one field of the microscope were drawn, and each cell measured to 
obtain the average number given. Indeed, anyone looking at the 
drawings of the cells from the sugar solutions could pick out and 
ari’ange them in the above order without having recourse to actual 
measurement. 

The decrease in the size of tho cells is no doubt due to the absorp¬ 
tion of water from the protoplasm of the cell. This is quite in accord 
with what De Vries has shown for vegetable cells immersed in a 
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solation of potassium nitrate (Sachs, Physiology of Plants^ Plasmo- 
lysis”). 

. The second factor is the viscosity of the cane sugar solutions, which 
increases with their strengths From careful determinations made 
under the same conditions and at the same time and temperature, the 
viscosities of the following solutions of cane sugar when compared 
with water were found to be— 


Water ... ., .. 

5 per cent, cane sugar solution 

20 

30 ,, ,, „ 

^0 ,, ,, 


100 

116 

1-33 

1-81 

2*62 

4-41 


As, therefore, the size of the yeast cell diminishes and the viscosity 
of the solution increases with increase in the percentage of sugar, it 
might be expected that the constant for the increasing percentages of 
sugar would be less than inversely proportional to the strength, the 
amount of yeast being the same. 


Influence of Breaking the Yeast Cdls on the Velocity of the Hydrolytic 

Action, 

It appeared possible that if a number of the cells of any quantity 
of yeast employed in an experiment were broken, and their proto¬ 
plasmic contents thereby brought into solution, that the velocity of 
the hydrolytic action'might be increased. This, however, is not so, 
as'will be seen from the following experiments:— 

Series '^Three quantities of yeast of 0*5 gram each were taken; 
o'le of them, a, wafe pulverised ill an agate mortar with about 3 c,c. of 
w ater for 45 minutes, then it was washed into a 50 c.c. measure and 
made up’with'water to that volume; the second quantity of yeast, 6, 
was pulverised for the same time but without the addition of water, 
and made up to 50 c.c. as in a. 

To a, 50 c.c. of w 10 per cent, solution of sugar were added. 

To 5, a like quantity of the sugar solution was fidded. 

To c, the third quantity of yeast, unbroken, made up to 50 c.c. solu¬ 
tion, the s^me quantity of the sugar solution was added. 

Series 11 .—The experiments just mentioned were repeated with 
another sample of yeast. In Ci, the yeast was treated as in c, and bi as 
in 5. 

Series III .—2 grams of yeast w’ere pulverised as before, without 
water, for one hour, and to the apparently dry powder thus obtained 
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25 c.c. of water were added, and tlie yeast w'as well mixed up 
with it. 

Two quantities of sugnr of 10 grams each were dissolved and made 
up to 50 C.C., and to one of them, a>, 7‘5 c.c. of the yeast mixture, in 
50 c.c. of water, were added ; and to the other, 15 c.c. of the yeast 
mixture, in a like quantity of water, were added. 

The time of starting each experiment was taken, when the yeast 
mixture and sugar solutions were added, and air was passed tbrougli 
the solutions daring the progress of the reaction. 

The results of these three series of experiments are given in 
Table II. 


Tablk it .—The Viiorify of the TTydrolyfic Action of Brohen co'tn^ 
l^ared ivith that of Unhrofen Yeast. 


Kx- 

pcri- 

moiit. 

Grants 

Oi CJUIC 

sugar 
per 100 

CM*. 

Grams 

of 

yeast. 

DuratioD 
of con- 
, tact in 
mini lies, 

e. 

Grains 
of cane 
sugar in- 
vcrlecl. 

Fraction 
of sugar 
inverted, 

X. 

K. 

Value of 

1 1 ^ 
log - —. 

9 1 — X 

a 

5 

0 5 

()0 

2-549 

0 •5< 9 

0-00515 




]20 

3 1)00 

0 *780 

0 -00548 

h 

»» 


()0 

J 737 

0-347 

0 00300 

1 



120 

2-548 

0-509 

0 *0n257 

c 


1 n 

(;o 

2 -541) 

0-d09 

0'005J5 



j 

120 

3-1)00 

0-780 

0 -00548 

Ci 

» 

1 

1 

60 

2 034 

O 587 

0-00657 


i 

120 

4 -208 

O ‘841 

o-oooco 


n 

i 

(>0 

1 •467 

O -293 

0-0( 250 



! 

120 

2-355 

0*471 

0 •002;S0 



i 

30 

1 -158 

0-1] 58 

0-00178 

02 

10 

0*0 

60 ! 

1 698 

0-1698 

0 -001:14 



180 j 

3'861 

0-3861 

0-00118 

h 

>1 

12 

30 * 

1-583 

0*1583 

0-00249 


60 

2 *471 

0*2471 

0-00205 




180 

5-482 

0*5482 

0-10191 


A microscopical examination of the yeast, as used in r, ?9j, and in 
Series III experiments, showed that many of the cells were crushed, 
and as a further proof of the protoplasm having come outside the cell 
sac, the filtrates obtained from these experiments, on being kept for 
48 hours, showed a complete inversion of the sugar; invertase went 
into solution which carried on the inversion after filtration. This 
was not the case with the unbroken yeast. 

It is seen here that when the yeast cell is broken in the presence of 
water, the velocity of the hydrolysis is the same as that of tl e 
unbroken yeast, and that when the yeast is broken in the dry state^ 
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and it is apparently quite dry after being pulverised for 45 minutes, 
the velocity is very considerably reduced. From the results given in 
Series III, it will be seen that the time taken to hydrolyse a given 
percentage of cane sugar is almost in inverse proportion to the 
amount of broken yeast employed, and that the constant is nearly 
directly proportional as in the case of unbroken yeast. 

Fernback (Ann. Inst. Pasteur^ 9, 90) and O’Sullivan and Tompson 
(loc. cit.) found that, in working with invertase, they were unable to 
find any relation between the amount of invertase employed and its 
action, until the proper quantity of acid was added. Under the most 
favourable conditions of acidity, O'Sullivan and Tompson found that 
the hydrolytic action was in proportion to the quantity of invertase 
employed, or the time taken to invert any percentage of cane sugar 
was in inverse proportion to the quantity of invertase. 

The results given in Table I show that the hydrolytic action of 
yeast is in proportion to its quantity without the addition of acid, 
and from this it is certain that the action of invertase in the healthy 
yeast is not the same as that of invertase prepared from it. This is the 
otily difference between the action of yeast and that of invertase without 
the acid. This difFcrence is to be accounted fur by assuming, and I 
believe it is a correct assumption, that the invertase as it acts in the 
yeast has the most suitable amount of acidity in the protoplasm of 
the cell, and that, in the preparation of invertase, this acid, being 
soluble, is lost to the invertase. Invertase, no matter how it is pre¬ 
pared, is slightly alkaline; the extract of crushed healthy yeast is 
slightly acid. 

I prepared invertase from yeast by allowing it to remain in con¬ 
tact with ether for 14 days, and then extracting the yeast with 
water, after evaporating the ether at 30°, This water extract pre¬ 
cipitated with alcohol gave a copious precipitate of active invertase, 
which was dehydrated with alcohol (0*82), and dried over sulphuric 
acid in a vacuum. With the soluble portion of the invertase thus 
prepared, I made two series of experiments after the manner described 
for yeast (Mode of Procedure, p. 927), and found that although 
the rate of action in any percentage of cane-sugar followed closely 
that of yeast, yet, doubling the quantity of invertase had no material 
influence on the value of the constant or rate of action. 

There is also a difference between the action of yeast on cane 
sugar and that of invertase under the most suitable conditions of 
acidity, If the opticity of a filtrate from a cane sugar solution, 
undergoing inversion by means of yeast, is taken immediately after 
filtration, it will be found to possess no bi-rotation; this is not the 
case with invertase under the most suitable conditions, as shown by 
O’Sullivan and Tompson (loc. cit.). 
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Influence of Ether on the Velocity of the Hydrolytic Action^ 

Claude Bernard in his investigation of the influence of anagsthetics 
on fermeatation, and on the germination of seeds, showed that if yeast 
is placed in etherised water and cane sagar, its power of producing 
alcoholic fermentation is arrested, although its power of hydrolysing 
the sugar goes on. He also showed that the internal changes which 
take place in a seed during germination are not arrested by treating 
the seeds with cthei*, although the organising or building up function 
of the seed is arrested. 

The following experiments were made in order to see if ether has 
any influence on the hydrolytic action of yeast. 

Three quantities of yeast of 0'5 gram each were taken. To 
one, a, 2 c.c. of ether were added, and after well mixing, it 
was allowed to stand for 20 minutes; it was then made up to 
25 c.c. with water, and added to 25 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of 
cane sugar. To ?), the second quantity of yeast, 25 c.c. of etherised 
water containing 2 c.c. of the same ether as in a were added, and 
after standing for 20 minutes, it was added to 25 c.c. of the sugar 
solution. To c, the remaining quantity of yeast, 25 c.c. of water 
were added, and this w^as added to a similar quantity of the sugar 
solution. 

Air was passed through the solutions, and the start of each expe¬ 
riment was taken at the time the sugar solution and the water con¬ 
taining the yeast in suspension were added. At the expiration of 
(JO minutes in each case, the solution was rapidly made up to 
100 C.C., and after mixing well, about 20 c.c. were removed. One 
half of this was filtered, the filtrate being received in a small beaker 
containing a drop of potassium hydrate ; the other half was simply 
filtered. 


Table HI.— The Influence of Ether on the Velocity of the Hydrolytic 

A ctioii. 


Experi¬ 

ment. 

Cano 
sugar in 
grams per 
100 c.c. 

Grams 

of 

jeast. 

Duration 
of contact 
in minutes, 

0. 

Grains 
oisugar 
in¬ 
verted. 

Fraction 
of sugar 
inverted, 
x. 

K 

Value of 

0 ^ 1 — a: 

a 

6 

0*5 

60 

1 *814 

0 *363 

0 *00326 

b 

n 

1) 


2*316 

0*463 

0*00475 

c 

>» 

it 

tf 

2*316 

0-463 

0 *00475 
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The filtrates from h and c experiments, with and without potassium 
hydrate, were found to have the same opticity after 48 honrs stand¬ 
ing ; this, however, was not so with the filtrate obtained from a with¬ 
out potassiniti hydrate ; a further inversion of 1*7 grams of sugar per 
c.c. took place in 48 hours. 

Here it is seen that the action of the yeast is diminished by adding 
the ether directly to it, and that the cell sax5 is so altered as to allow 
the invertase to go into solution. Now, as the same amount of ether, 
but in a more diluted state, had no influence either on the rate of 
action or on the cell sac, I believe the influence of ether when added 
directly to the yeast is to be accounted for in the following manner, 
which is a most probable explanation of the retarding influence on 
the hydrolytic power of yeast of any neutral substance which alters 
the cell sac, so that the invertase leaves the cell. 

When any neutral substance alters the cell sac, it also alters the 
protoplasm of the cell, and by so doing the soluble acid is freed from 
it, and goes into solution with that portion of the invertase which 
passes through the sac. Jt is easy to see how the most suitable 
relation of acid to invertase wpuld under this condition be interfered 
with both inside and outside the yeast cell, so that in neither case is 
the invertase under the most favourable condition for its action. 

If yeast is allowed to remain in contact with water containing 
10 per cent, of ether (free from ?icid) for 60 minutes, the extract 
will be found to contain both acid and much invertase, whilst if the 
same quantity of yeast is similarly treated with water, the extract 
will be found to contain only acid. 

From experiments made to determine the relative amounts of acid 
extracted from yeast by etherised water, and water alone, I fonnd 
that the former extracted about twice as much as the latter. (See 
Influence of Acid, Table V.) 

Influence of Potassium Hydrate on the Hydrohjiic Action, 

Kjeldahl {Meddeher fra Carlsherg Lahoraforiety 1881, 3, 186) and 
O’Sullivan and Tompson (Trans., 1890, 57, 852) show that caustic 
alkalis even in small quantities completely arrest the hydrolytic 
action of invertase. This influence of potassium hydrate is also notice¬ 
able in the case of yeast; however, if the potassium hydrate is 
neutralised by acid, the action is partially retrievable under certain 
conditions, and 1 find that this holds good for invertase also. 

Series L —Three quantities of sugar of 5 grams each were dissolved 
in 40 c.c. of water. To one, a, 10 c.c. of decinormal potassium hydrate 
were added, and to the second, 6, there was added a like quantity of 
potassium hydrate. After ndding the alkali to these solutions, 
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2 grams of yeast were added to each, and they were allowed to 
stand, afiev well mixing, for 150 minutes. a solution was tlien 
neutralised with 10 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid, and was rapidly 
made up to 100 c.c. h was made up to 100 c.c., but without the 
addition of acid. 2 grams of the yeast were mixed, in about 50 c.c. 
of water, and added to the remaining sugar solution, c, as rapidly as 
possible, and then made up to 100 c.c. 

Series IT .—Three quantities of yeast of 0*5 gram each were weighed, 
and to one, a, 25 c.c. of a 10 per cent, sugar solution and 5 c.c. of 
decinormal potassium hydrate were added; another, h, of the yeasts 
was similarly treated. These solutions were allowed to stand for 
40 minutes, and then to a 5 c.c. of decinormal sulphui-ic acid were 
added, and to h 5 c.c. of water. At the time these solutions were made 
up to 35 c.c., there were 25 c.c. of the same sugar solution, and 10 c.c. 
of water added to the remaining 0*5 gram of yeast. 

Series III .—Five quantities of sugar of 5 grams each were dis¬ 
solved in 25 c.c. of boiling water, and the solutions, a, 5, c, c?, and e, 
cooled to 16°. 

To 5, 10 c.c. of decinormal potassium hydrate; were added, and then 
1 gram of yeast was well mixed into the solution. 

(• was similarly treated. 

To (7, 20 c.c. of decinormal potassium hydrate were added, and 1 
gram of yeast was well mixed into the solution. 

e. This solution was laid aside, and 1 gram of the yeast suspended 
in 25 c.c. of water containing 10 c.c. of decinormal potassium hydrate 
was kept in readiness for it. 
a. This solution was laid aside. 

After these solutions had stood for three hours, 

5 was rapidly made up to 100 c.c. 

c. To this, 10 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid were added, and the 
solution was quickly made u}) to 100 c.c. 

(1. This had 20 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid added to it, and 
was then rapidly made up to 100 c.c. 

c. To this solution the alkaline yeast mixture was added, and then 
rapidly made np to 100 c.c. 

a. To this solution, 1 gram of yeast, well mixed up in 25 c.c, of 
water, was added, and the solution rapidly made up to 100 c.c. 

Series IV. —Thi^ce quantities of yeast, of 1 gram each, were 
taken. 

To a, 50 c.c. of water containing 10 c.c. of decinormal potassium 
hydrate wei’o added. 

b. This was treated as in a. 

These solutions were allowed to stand for 40 minutes; then— 
a had added to it 50 c.c. of a 10 per cent, cane sugar solution; 

VOL. LXI. 3 u 
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h had added to it 50 c.c. o£ a 10 per cent, cane sugar solution, in 
whicli there were 10 c.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid to the 50 c.c. 

To c, the third gram of yeast, 50 c.c. of water were added, and, 
after well mixing, 50 c.c. of the 10 per cent, cane sugar solution. 

The results of these series of experiments are given in Table IV. 
The start of every experiment mentioned was taken at the time 
the sugar solution was added to the suspended yeast, and air was 
passed through in all cases during the progress of the action; in 
fact, the results given in Table IV were obtained in the manner 
described under the head of Mode of Procedure. 

Potassium hydrate is known to dissolve from yeast its protoplasm, 
and it is shown in Series III, a, 5, and c experiments. Table IV, that 
if a quantity of that agent which is sufficient in the presence of sugar 
to almost completely retard the hydrolytic action of yeast is neutral¬ 
ised with acid, the change goes on nearly at the same rate as with 
the original yeast. Now the questions suggest themselves, Does 
potassium hydrate dissolve invertase from the yeast? and. Has the 
yeast afterwards a greater or less hydrolytic action than that of its 


Table IV .—The Influence of Potassium Hydrate on the Velocity of the 

Hydrolytic Action. 


Series. 

Ex- 

pori- 

mentfi. 

Cane 
sugar in 
grams 
per 

100 c.c. 

Grams 

of 

yeast. 

Duration 
of con¬ 
tact in 
minutes, 

e. 

Grams 
of sugar 
inverted. 

F ruction 
of sugar 
inverted, 

X. 

K. 

Value of 

pos Y-V 


a 

5 

2 

30 

1 -154 

0 -230 

0-00379 

I. \ 

h 

tf 


60 

none 

none 

0 


c 



60 

4 -092 

0-818 

0 -01479 


a 

7-14 

1-42 

60 

4-208 

0 *589 

0 -00643 

II. \ 

h 


tt 

60 

none 

none 

0 


c 

f) 


60 

5-405 

0-757 

0 -01024 

f 

a 

5 

1 

60 

3 -745 

0-749 

0 -01000 





120 

4 -520 

0-tX)4 

0 -00900 


b 

tt 

It 

60 

0 -465 

0 -092 

0 -00070 





120 

0*656 

0 -131 1 

0 -00050 

III. "! 


ft 

It 

60 

3-281 

0 -656 ! 

0 -00772 


1 



120 

4-324 

0*865 

0 -00724 


d 

tt 

It 

60 

0 -465 

0 -092 

0 -00070 





120 

0 -656 

0*131 

0-00050 


e 

It 

It 

60 

none 

none 

0 





120 

»» 

tt 

0 

f 

a 

f> 

1 

60 


It 

0 

IT. \ 

h 

tt 

It 

60 

0 -424 

0-085 

0 *0006 

1 

c 

ti 

tt 

60 

3-900 

0-780 

0 *0110 

\ 

a 

12-10 

0-605 

60 

0-617 

0-051 

0-00038 

V- 1 

h 

It 

It 

60 

2-779 

0-228 

0 -00187 


c 

It 

It 

60 

0-309 

0 -026 

0-00019 
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potassium hydrate extract ? An answer to these questions mighfc 
tlirow some ligLt on the state of the invertase within the yeast. 

The following experiments were made with the object of arriving 
at information on the points just mentioned :— 

Series V ,—Table IV. 20 grams of sugar were dissolved in about 
60 c.c. of water, 15 c.c. of decinormal potassium hydrate were added, 
and the solution made up to 150 c.c. To this solution, in a beaker, 
1 gram of yeast was added, and, after well mixing, it was allowed to 
stand for three houi’S. At the expiration of that time, the solution 
was well mixed, and about 40 c.c. of it were filtered. 

a. To 25 c.c. of the alkaline filtrate, free from yeast, 2*5 c.c. of 
decinormal sulphuric acid were adde<l. 

b. To 50 c.c. of the solution, with the yeast in suspension, 5 c.c. of 
acid were added. 

c. To another 50 c.c. there were added 5 c.c. of water. 

At the start of these experiments, all tliree are alike as regards 
sugar and yeast, and the results calculated per 100 c.c. are, therefore, 
comparable. 

The influence of potassium hydrate is seen, from the results given 
in Table IV, to be more than that of simply neutralising the acidity 
of the yeast cell, for, in Series III, d experiment, tlie 20 c.c. of deci¬ 
normal potassium hydrate, although afterwards neutralised with acid, 
affects the action as much as the alkalinity of 10 c.c. of potassium 
hydrate. The influence of this agent is no doubt a question of 
quantity, for strong potassium hydrate, as shown by O’Sullivan and 
Tompson, completely arrests the action of both invertase and yeast 
at 54'^. The action is doubtless one of killing, or, as I would prefer 
to say, it is due to a breaking u]) of the invertase molecule. 

The results of Series ITT and V show that if potassium hydrate is 
added to yeast in the presence of cane sugar, its retarding influence 
is not so marked as in the absence of sugar, which 1 find is also the 
case with invertase. This is a curious fact, particularly when we 
consider that O’Sullivan and Tompson (Trans., 1890, 57, 900) proved 
that invertase in the presence of cane sugar solution resists a tem¬ 
perature fully 25° higher than in the absence of sugar. 

In Series V, it will be seen that the yeast which, in the presence of 
sugar, had been treated with potassium hydrate which was after¬ 
wards neutralised with acid, possesses far and away a greater hydro¬ 
lytic action than the extract of the same quantity of yeast with the 
same proportion of potassium hydrate when similarly neutralised, 

TJie Influence of Acid on the Velocity of the Hydrolytic Action. 

Under the heading, “ Influence of Ether,'’ I explained that the 
effect of that substance in retarding the action was due to a variation 

3 u 2 
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brought about by it in the acidity of the invertase, both inside and 
outside the yeast coll. This explanation receives support from the 
following series of experiments, Table V. The experiments were 
carried out undci* identical conditions, and, as acid, I employed deci- 
noi*mal siilphuric acid (1 c.c. = 0 008 SO 3 ). 


Table V. —The Influence of Add on the Velocity of the Hydrolytic 

Actimi, 


Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

ment. 

Grams 
of cane 
sugar 
per 100 
c.c. 

Grams 

of 

yeast. 

C.c. of 
doci- 
normal 
sulphuric 
acid per 
100 c.c. 

Duration 
of con¬ 
tact in 
minutes, 

e. 

Grams 
of cane 
sugar 
in¬ 
verted. 

Frac¬ 
tion of 

c»ne 
sugar in¬ 
verted, 

.r. 

K. 

Value of 

- Jog-• 

Q 1 - X 

A 

10 

1 

0 

122 

7 •()(> 

0 *70t> 

0 ‘001:1 





180 

8 -15 

0 '845 

0‘004t 

B 



0-2 j 

122 

() 811 


0 '0040 




i 

180 : 

8-18 

0-818 1 

0‘0041 

0 


5 ' 

1 

0 *4 1 

122 i 

n '61 

‘ O'Otvl ' 

- o-mm 


t ! 



180 : 

8*11 

0'8U 

' 0-0040 


Hei’O, even with the very slight quantity of acid employed, it is 
seen that there is a distinct retarding influence on tht‘ action, jind 
that this is more marked in the case of the larger quantity of acid. 

The filtrates obtained from B and C experiments at both periods of 
contact, and without tJic addition of potassium hydrate, were found 
to indicate the presence of invertase when observed 24 hours after 
filtration; the filtrates from A, under like conditions, ivere observed 
to indicate the absence of invertase. 


Influence of the Hydrolytic Action of Yeast on its A JcohoUc Fei mentaiion 

Power, 

In order to arrive at an answer to this question, I took four flasks 
of equal capacity (175 c.c.) and added to each 100 c.c. of malt wort 
(sp. gr. 1060). The malt wort in the flasks was boiled for lialf an 
hour, and then cooled to 20 ^". 

а. To one, I added 25 c.c. of a filtrate from a experiment (Series I, 
Mode of Procedure, p. 927) and 0*25 gram of the same yeast as was 
used to bring about the hydrolytic action. 

б. To another, I added 25 c.c. of a solution without filtering out 
the yeast. 
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c. To the third, I added 25 c.c. of a filtrate from h experiment 
(Series I, Mode of Procedure, p. 927) and 0*25 gram of the same 
yeast. 

d. To the remaining flask, I added 25 c.c. of h solution without 
filtering out the yeast. 

The flasks were provided with wash-bottles containing water to 
catcdi any alcohol which might pass over with the gas evolved 
during fermentation, and were laid aside under similar conditions. 

As 1 have ali*eady shown (Pai-t I) that yeast does not increase 
during its hydrolysing action, it will be seen that in taking 25 c.c. 
of either of the solutions and h with the yeast in suspension, at the 
one hour’s period of digestion, there is one-fourth of the yeast added, 
or 0*25 gram of yeast. The composition of the two 25 c.c. of the 
fi]trat(‘s and the two 25 c.c. of solutions containing the yeast in sus¬ 
pension being the same, tlje four 125 c.c. quantities of solution put to 
ferment were the sann? in every way. 

When tlie fermentation had gone on in each case for 42 hours, each 
solution, including th(‘ wash-water, was made up to 200 c.c. The 
alcohol produced in each was determined in 100 c.c., and the number 
of yeast cells per volume of 1/4000 cub. mm. was counted in the 
renniiriing portion of the solutions. 

1 is the grams of solid matter fermented out of the 125 c.c. of solu¬ 
tions chiduced from the alcohol formed ; 11 the number of cells per 
volnriK'in the solutions: — 


I. II. 

a . H‘24 grams. 11*9 cells. 

h . 8*25 ,, 15*7 „ 

c . 8*50 „ Id-O „ 

d . 8*20 „ 11-9 „ 


The alcohol produced in these solutions is practically the same, 
and the only diflerence observed is the greater quantity of yeast in 
5, where the yeast, prior to being added to the solution for fermenta¬ 
tion, had been aerated. 

It is possible that in fermentation experiments, particularly where 
cane sugar enters largely into t he composition of the sugars used, it may 
be desirable to determine the hydrolytic power of the yeasts employed. 
Prom Table 1 (p. 928, et spq.)^ it will be seen that for any one quantity 
of healthy yeast in any one percentage of cane sugar up to 20 percent., 
if the temperature of the decomposition is the same and the solution 
kept agitated, the K or constant obtained at any stage in the in¬ 
version can be taken as an expression of the velocity of the hydrolytic 
power. 

As an example of what I mean,/at Series III and IV, Table I 
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it will be seen that the constants obtained are practically the sarae^ 
although the yeasts are not the same; therefore these yeasts liave the 
same hydrolytic power; in Scries VI, under like conditions, the 
constant is only about half w^hat it is in III and IV, which means 
that the yeast in Series VI has only half the power of that used in 
III and IV. 

If the percentage of sugar and yeast, the temperature, and the 
duration of contact is the same in all experiments made to determine 
the relative hydrolytic power of yeasts, the cjuantity of cane sugar 
inverted could, of course, be taken as a measure of the action of the 
yeasts employed, but there is an advantage in taking the constant as 
the measure, for then the time of contact need not necessarily be the 
same in all cases. 

In conclusion, I desire to point out that Sheridan Lea has shown 
in a paper entitled Some Notes on the Isolation of a Holuble Urea 
Ferment from the Torula urea* ” {Jour, of Fhys.^ 4, 3), that although 
the soluble “ferment contained in Toruki ureiv^ to which the liydro- 
lysis of urea in urine is due, can be isolated from that organism, yet 
the action is not due to the secretion of the soluble “ ferment ” by 
the torula; the “ferment,^’ in fact, does not pass out of the cells 
during the progress of the change. I had not seen this paper pre¬ 
vious to the publication of Part I. Sheridan Lea mentions an experi¬ 
ment made with yeast and cane sugar, the result of which led him 
also to infer that invertase does not pass out of the yeast cell when 
the latter inverts cane sugar. 

A portion of a solution of cane sugar which was fermented with 
fresh active yeast was freed from the yeast by filtration, and the 
filtrate added to a solution of cane sugar. This solution was 
observed to be ‘’dextrorotatory,’* and remained so after digestion 
for 24 hours at 38"^. I take it that Dr. Lea means the dextrorotatory 
power of the solution remained constant after digestion for the time 
mentioned. 

A summary of the conclusions which I would draw from the 
results herein described is given. 

1. The hydrolytic action of yeast at ordinary temperatures (12^ to 
20°) follows the same course as that of a simple chemical change, and 
is not influenced either by air or by carbon dioxide. 

2. A time curve representing the action would correspond with 
that given by O’Sullivan and Tompson (Trans., 1890, 57, 878) for 
invertase, under the most suitable conditions of acidity. The rate, 
therefore, differs from that at which the alcoholic fermentation of 
yeast takes place, which would be represented by a straight line 
(Dumas, Ann, Chim. Phys. [3], 1874, 81; and A. J. Brown, this vol., 
p. 384). 
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3. Any change, either by increasing or diminishing the natural 
acidity of the yeast cell dirainishes its action. This is a very im¬ 
portant matter, and should always be considered when dealing with 
organisms, or cellular membranes, possessing the power of hydro¬ 
lysing cane sugar. Dumas observed that both acids and alkalis 
interfered witli alcoholic fermentation, and that in the case of alkalis 
the yeast possessed the power of overcoming the alkalinity, the liquid 
again becoming acid and fermentation recommencing. It is found 
that a quantity of potassium hydrate which completely arrested the 
hydi’olytic action of yeast for ihree to six hours was neutralised by 
the yeast in about 24 hours, the solutions eventually becoming acid 
and hydrolysis recommencing. 

4. it is inferj'cd, from the experiments on the effect of rupturing 
the cell, on the velocity of the hydrolytic action, and also from tho 
rate at which the change proceeds, that the U'hole of the invertase of 
the yenst c(‘ll comes into action as soon as tho cane sugar is added to 
the yeast, and tliat it continues to act during tho progress of the 
hydrolytic action. 

5. The powej’which yeast possesses of producing alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion is not altered in any way by the yeast having first hydrolysed 
cane sugar, and this is tlie case whether the hydrolytic action is 
brought about in the first instance in the presence of air or carbon 
dioxide. 


LXXXII.— Laid(>suJ])hanates. 

By Edw auo Diviiits, M.l)., F.ll.S., and Tamkmasa Haua, F.C.S, 

This paper gives the results of an investigation of the hitherto 
unknown sodium iinidosulphonates and their derwatives, as w'ell as 
of some new ammonium and potassium salts. In addition, several 
mixed tribasic salts which show peculiarities in their constitution 
are described, particularly those of lead, of silver, and of mercury* 
A description is also given of the experimental determination of the 
nature of Hose’s “ sulphatammon,*^ a compound of 1 mol. of sulphur 
trioxidc with 2 niols. of ammonia. 

2 jr, 5 /o 7 -i/._Rose (1834--1840; Ann. Vhys. Chem., 32,81; 47,471; 
49, 183) ; Jacquelain (1843 ; Ann. Ghim. rhys. [3], 8, 293) ; Fremy 
(1845; ibid. [3], 15, 408); Woronin (1859; J. Enss. Chem. Soc., 3, 
273) ; Claus and Koch (1869; Annaleiiy 152, 33G); Berglund (1875 ; 
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L, univ. Arslc.^ 12 and 13 ; Bull. Soc. Cliim.., 25, 455 ; 29, 422 ; 
Ber.^ 9, 252 and 1896) ; linsoliig (1887 ; Annalen, 241, 161) ; and 
Mente (1888 ; ibid., 248, 232) arc the chemists who have examined 
the inorganic salts now known as imidosnlphonates.* The constitu¬ 
tion of these salts has been established mainly through investigations 
by Rose, Jacqnolin, and Berglund. 

In 1834, Rose discovered that when the compounds of sulphur tri¬ 
oxide with ammonia, which he called “ sulphatammonand “para- 
sulphatammon,” are freshly dissolved in water, they give the i*eac- 
tions of a sulphate very incompletely or not at all, and do not yield 
up all their nitrogen as ammonia to chloroplatinic acid and othei* 
reagents. 

Jacquelain discovered that the stable compound of sulphur tri¬ 
oxide and ammonia, his sulphamide,” is derived from, 2 mols. of the 
oxide and 3 mols. of ammonia. 

Berglund determined the constitution of this stable compound to 
be imidosulphonic, by ascertaining that it behaves as an ordinary 
ammonium salt only to the extent of two-thirds of its nitrogen. 

To Fremy is due the discovery that hydrol 3 ^sis of the main product 
of the action of a nitrite upon a sul])hite yields a salt, his “siilph- 
amidate,’^ now known to be an imidosulphonate; and that this salt 
exhibits the reactions which are neither those of a nitrite nor of a 
sulphite, and that it can be so far hjnlrolysed as to ^deld ammonia. 

Fremy and, subsequeiitljs Claus and Koch attributed to this salt a 
composition which was that of an addition compound of ammonia, 
but Berglund showed that this was incorrect, as ho established the 
identity of Fremj^’s potassium sulpharnidate, and Claus’s “ disulpham- 
monate,” with potassium imidosulphonate prepared from ammonium 
imidosulphonate obtained by the action of ammonia on chlorosulph¬ 
onic acid. Mendeleelf (abstr. in Bcr., 3, 872) had just before this 
suggested such a constitution as possibly belonging to Fj’emy’s 
sulphamidates. In his Frinciplcs of Gheviistry (1891), however, 
apparently unaware of Berglund’s results, he treats parasulphat- 
amraon as being ammonium amidosulphonate. More recently, 
Raschig showed that the properties of Fremy’s salts are inconsistent 
with Claus’s view that the^^ are compounds containing quinquevalent 
nitrogen. 

Claus recognised the sulphonic constitution of these salts, whilst 
Berglund’s discover}^ that they are formed b}^ the mutual action both 
of sulphur trioxide and ammonia, and of sulphur dioxide and a 
nitrite, supplied an admirable confirmation of Claus’s theory. 

* Woronin’s paper we only know from abstracts in tlio Jahresherichi and Watts' 
Dictionary. Eerglund’s memoir also, in the Lunds tiniversitdts Arskrifty we have 
not Been. 
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AUliougli, as we shall demonstrate, Rose, Jacquelain, Fremy, and 
Woronin had all prepared imidosulphoriatos with tliree equivalents 
of base, as well as those with two, to one of nitrogen, yet no clear 
conception of these compounds as salts of an achd higher than bibasic 
had been fornH;d befom they were examined l)y Berglund, who 
showed tliat they were derivatives of a t]*ibasic acid, in wljich both 
the aminie, and the sul})]ionic, hydrogen is basic. Jle was the first 
to ])repai‘t' tin; tripotassium and some other analogous salts. 

It will b(! se(‘n that the existence of imidosulphonates with three 
equivahmts of base, first obsea-vcd by Bergluiid, makes the term 
which he himself introduced, a misnomei*, since in 
tliese sabs all tlu^ liydrogcm atoms in ammonia are displaced. As, 
however, no sim[)le way out of this difliculty presents itself, we have 
•adopted the name as Jtaschig and ]\Iente had done pi'eviously. 

Imidosulphonic acid, first pre])ared by Jacquelain, 

has only been obtaiiuid in solution. We have employed his pi*ocess, 
which consists in treating the lead salt, suspended in water, with 
hydrogen suljihide, using sp(‘cial care to have tlie lead salt as free as 
possibl(‘ Ironi sodium. It was decomposed by tlie hydrogen suljdiide 
with v(‘ry scmsible elevation of ternpiu’atuie, and this strengthened our 
expectation that the acid must lie hydi’nlysed almost as fast as it is 
formed ; this, however, was found not to be the case, as, on filtering 
rapidly with the aid of a vacuum pump, it gave a concauitrated solu¬ 
tion containing ^ery little snlphui'ic acid, and therefore very little 
mn i dosul p 1 1 o n i (• ai* id. 

The imidosulplionie aeid was fully identified by the abundant pre¬ 
cipitate which it gave with t‘xcess of baryta-water being readily 
soluble in nitric* acid, with the excejiiion of a little sulphate; and 
j^articularly by its yielding an abundant eiystalline preeipiilate with 
potassium aeetate. Jacquelain converted liis aeid into the very 
soluble dibarium salt by just neutralising the acid with baryta, 
altliougli he wuis aware that excess of baryta would give him the 
insolubh^ salt. On leaving the solution of the aeid in a vacuum 
desiccatoi*, we found tliat it became almost wholly liydrolysed to 
amidosulphouic acid in 18 hours or less. 

Fremy attempted to prepare the acid by adding bydrofluosilicic 
acid to potassium imidosulpbonatc, but found that the acid decom¬ 
posed almost immediately, the products of decomposition being 
sulphuric acid, suljihurous acid, and ammonia, hut in this he must 
have eri*ed. Berglund prepared the acid as Jacquelain had done, and 
.found it very unstable. 
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We find that dry dipotassiiim imidosulplionate may be mixed with 
dry potassium hydrogen sulphate, and fused without being affected. 
At temperatures high enough, liowever, 420—450", the imidosulph- 
onate suffers the same decomposition as when heated alone. To 
prevent decomposition of tlie salts, moisture must bo excluded, and 
we have therefore Avorked in a Sprengehpump vacuum. When the 
fused mixture of the two salts is cooled, powdered, and treated with 
alcohol or ether, only a very little sulphuric acid passes into solution. 

Dipotassium imidosulphonate, in dry, fine poAvder, mixed with 
2 mols. of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 * 84 , forms a thin paste, Avhich, if 
kept in a dry atmosphere, soon solidifies to a hard, someAvhat tjcans- 
luceiit mass. This when powdered and exposed to air does not 
deliquesce, neither does it undergo any apparent change if left for 
days in dry air. On dissolving such a preparation in water to which 
a little potassium hydroxide has been added to guard against hydro¬ 
lysis, it yields much unchanged imidosulphonate, togetlier with 
amidosulphonate, but no ammonia. The presence of ainidosulphonate 
is no doubt due to water taken up from the air during mixing, and 
from the sulpliiuic acid itself, and lastly, to some degrees during its 
dissolution in water, in spite of the alkali present. AVhen heated, 
the mass very readily fuses and gives off sulpliui'ic acid and sul])hur 
dioxide. Jacqnelain obscr\'ed a similar behaviour with sulphuric 
acid, hot and cold, in diammonium imidosulphonate. 

The comparatively slight action of concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids was noticed by Tremy, and by Claus and Koch. No 
evidence, tberefore, lias been obtained of any action of sul})huric acid 
on a dry imidosulphonate such as would be expressed by th(‘ equa¬ 
tion 

HN(SO,K), + 28 O 4 H 2 = HNCSO^H), + 2HKSO,. 


J mmonima Iiaidobulphona/cs. 

Diammoninvi Imidosulphoriaie, HN( 803 NH 4 ).;.—Tlie diammoniurn 
salt can be prepared from ammonia and suljjliur trioxi(h‘ (Rose,, 
Jacquelain, Woronin), or cldorosulphonic acid (llerglund, Mente), or 
sulphuryl chloride or pyrosulpburyl chloride (Mente). It is obtained 
when nitrous gas is passed into an ice-cold solution of ammonium 
sulphite, and the product hydrolysed (Frerny). It is also formed 
together with ammonia on heating ammonium amidosulphonate to 
160^ (Berglund). 

The decomposition of barium imidosulphonate by a solution of 
ammonium sulphate can only be very imperfectly accomplished, but by 
treating it first with dilute sulphuric acid in quantity barely suffi¬ 
cient to convert it into the soluble barium hydrogen salt (p. 966),. 
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and then adding ammonium sulphate until the barium is completely 
precipitated, diammonium iiuidosulphonate can be prepared in a 
satisfactory manner. Another method is to decompose either of the 
hydroxy-lead imidosulphonates (p. 970, et scri.) Avith a solution of 
aiiim on i urn cai'boiiate. 

Triargentic ijuidosulphonatc (p. 974), stirred Avdth a solution 
containing the equivalent quantity of ammonium bromide, has been 
oui* source of the diammonium salt. The solution of triammoniuni 
salt thus produced is decanted from the siIauu* bromide, evaporated 
on a Avaiei*-batli until ammonia almost ceases to be gi\um off, and 
filtered from a little silver bromide. To obtain the salt in a (mystal- 
liiie state, the solution generally requii-es further evaporation, but is 
kept alkaline ]:)y oc(^asioiially adding a drop of strong ammonia, so as 
to aA^oid hydrolysis into amidosulphonate during the operation. 

Jliarnmoniuni imidosulphonate forms monosymmetric }>risra8, iso- 
moi*])lH>us with the potassium salt (Miinzing and liaschig). In its 
general rc‘a(*tions it is like the sodium and potassium salts. It 
reddens blm^ litmus even while still quite free from sulphuric acid 
(Jacquelain). 

The effect of heating it was tried ]\y Kose, and is described in the 
first of his papers on the “ sulphatammons.’^ According io him the 
products differ little fi'om those obtained on heating ammonium 
sulphate, except that there is no water j)i*escnt. Ammonia and 
sulphur dioxide are cAmlvuu], first the former, then ])rimupally the 
latter. The residue consists of acid ammonium sulphate if the tem- 
peratui’e is not too high. In the neck of the retort, ammonium 
sulpliite and sulphate ai*e found ; in the receiver, the former salt only. 
He found that, Avlum the salt is heated in gaseous ammonia, but little 
snlpliate is fornuul. 

This account given by Rose of the effect of heating diammonium 
imidosulplnmate is essentially incom])lete, but is true to the extent 
that ammonia, first, and then sul[)lmr dioxide, are evoh^ed, that these 
two partly comhuise as a sublimate, and that acid sulphate is formed. 
Heating in a roomy retort, and tljus permitting the ac^tion of moist 
air, favours the change here described, and brings it still nearer to 
that caused by the action of heat on ammonium sulphate. 

Jacquelain states that it is fusible Avithout decomposition, and 
may be kept fused without change if heated in a current of dry 
ammonia, but that, a little above its melting point, it decomposes 
into ammonia, and ammonium sulphite, AAdiicdi sublimes, Avhilst a 
residue of ammonium liydrogtm sulpliate is left. 

Wo are unable to eontirm this. Diammonium imidosulphonate, 
which heated in a vacuum, suffers no change (exce})t that it yields a 
very minuto liquid sublimate at 190°) until very near to 1157'', when 
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it melts and effervesces or boils. Most of the vapours condense as 
Tinchang'ed imodosnlphonate just above the heated pai-t of the tube, 
but a little ammonia is given off. At last, inconsiderable sublimates, 
white and yellow, appear some distance up the tube, consisting of 
compounds of ammonia with sulphur dioxide, and dui'ing their form¬ 
ation, minute quantities of nitrogen are liberated. On stopping the 
operation in an hour or two, when the evolution of gas is scarcely 
noticeable, the residue is found to be unchanged imidosulphonate 
mixed witli a little acid sulphate. When the salt is subjected to a 
stronger heat, so as to be kept in violent ebullition, most of the un¬ 
changed salt condenses and flows back, and but little of it is got as 
a sublimate. On tbe other band, there is more of the sulphite- 
ammonia sublimates, although they are still not abundant, and 
nitrogen is now given off more freely ; the (juantity, however, as 
well as tliat of the ammonia, is small, even it the heating is main¬ 
tained for a long time. In one experiment, aftei* about an houi*’s 
violent ebullition, the residue on behng dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
solution in a closed vessel, and titrated with acid, was found to 
contain about one-fifth of its weight of ammonium pyrosuI[)hate. 

Fi'oru what precedes it is evidenf that diammonium imidosulphonate 
is a comparatively stable compound, boiling and for the most part 
condensing unchanged. It, liowever, decomposes, but only very slowly, 
even when more strongly lieated, into nitrogen ammonia, water, 
sulphur dioxide, and sulphur trioxide, thus :— 

GHNCSOaNH^), = 2^3 -f UNli, + bH.O + GSO.> 

tliese products then partly condensing, and yielding, finally, 

2N3 + 2NH, + :iS30,(NH4)2 + :fO(SOaNH4).. 

The ammonia first given off unmixed with nitrogen is no doubt 
atti’ibutable to the action of moisture in the soinewliat deliquescent 
salt. This w^ater would cause the hydrolysis of its molecular equi¬ 
valent of the salt into aTnidosul[)honate and acid sulphate, and then, 
by further heating, into pyiosulphate and ammonia:— 

HN(S03NH4), + H2O = -f HO-SOaNH^ = H3N 

+ OfSOaNH,)^. 

Experiments by one of us, as yet unpublished, have fully estab¬ 
lished the existence of tbe undescribed salt, ammonium pyrosulphate, 
0(S03NH4)2, referred to above. 

Triammoniain hnidosfil/plionate (hydrated). —This salt, hitherto uu- 
described, is formed by the union of ammonia with diammoniurn 
imidosulphonate in presence of water. The ammonia must be in 
excess, otherwise the salt is partly decomposed by water. The most 
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concentrated ammonia solution ])re(!ipitates it from a sriturated solu¬ 
tion of the diammoniuin salt; also from a coucenti‘ated solution of 
the disodium salt, but in that case it is mixed vvitli sodium ammonium 
salt (p. 9()1). Gaseous ammonia acts similarly and much more effect 
tively. As thus obtained, it is a crystalline powder, but it can be 
in large crystals by dissolving it, or the diamnionium salt, to satura¬ 
tion in moderately strong .ammonia, in a closed vessel by the aid of 
heat, and allowing tlie solution to c.ool. The largest crystals are pre- 
pai’cd T)y evaporating its amnioniacal solution in a desiccator, over 
solid potassium hydroxide, and in a strongly ammoniacal atmosphere. 

The crystals resemble those of the tripotassium salt, and are, 
therefore, as^nnmetric. They are clear and lustrous, but gradually 
effloresce (mostly through loss of ammonia), and become opaque and 
dam]^. The salt when dry smells faintly of ammonia, and its crystals 
in a dry ammoniacail atmosphere over solid jiotassium hydroxide 
very slowly beconu'. anhydrous and opaque throughout, while retain¬ 
ing much of their lustre and hardness. 

When heated, the salt is converted mainly into the diammonium 
salt, but to some extemt it melts, loses both ammonia and wafer, and 
hydrolyses into sulphate. 

If dissolved in water, it decomposes, but very incompletely, into 
the diamnionium salt and a^nmouia, and the solution wljen evapo¬ 
rated in the open air yields crystals of the diamnionium salt only. 
Hence, when eitliei* the trisodium or the tripotassium salt is mixed 
with amiiKuiium chloride, much ammonia is liberated. 

It was analysed sufticiently by lieating it to 1G0° very gradually in 
a cuiTcnt of dried aii*, in order to detei*mine the water and third atom 
of ammonia. The sulphur was also estimated, and tlie salt was thus 
])roved to have a composition analogous to that of the ])otassium salt, 
namely, (SO;iN HJmjOH... The crystals, aftei* rapid pressure in 

filter paper, were damp but transparent, and wlieii aiialysetl gave tlie 
following results : - 

C’ldculattnL Found. 

Sulphur. 2G*0 25*4 

Loss at JGtf". 14*2 IG 0 

Anhydrous Triammoiiium Ini fdosnl^doonitu ; “ S(iljdLaf(tni}no)i.'' —An¬ 
hydrous triammonium imidosulphonate is, as we shall show, Rose’s 
Rulphatammoii. Rose found that dry ammonia conducted into a 
flask lined with sulphur trioxide combines with the trioxide yielding 
two products, one a hard, vitreous matter, replacing the lining of 
sulphur trioxide, the other a loose, floeculent deposit. 

Jacqiiehiin got the same floeculent substance when he mixed 
vapour of sulphur trioxide with dry ammonia in excess. Rose found 
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tliat both the flocculeiit and vitreous mattei*s wlicii dissolved in 
water and evaporated yielded crystals of tlie same substance, but 
that the viti’eous matter was often acid, through, as he considered, 
imperfect action of the ammonia. The ciystals which he separated 
from tlio solution he parasulplialammon ; they ai’c now known 

to be diammonium irnidosulphonate, and from what we ourselves 
have seen of sublimed diammonium irnidosulphonate, we have very 
little doubt but that the vitreous matter is the same salt, and that 
the acid reaction occasionally observed is due to hydrolysis. bVom 
this it follows that the crystals are formed from three volumes of 
ammonia and two of sulphur trioxide, whilst Rose made out that 
they had the same composition as the undissolved flocculent matter, 
and were formed therefore from two volumes of ammonia and one of 
sulphur trioxide. He recognised, however, such differences in their 
pt'operties that ho held them to be distinct, and called the flocculent 
matter sulphatammcm, Jacquelain prepared })arasiilphatammon from 
the flocculent matter by two methods, both Avitljout the use of water. 
He found it to be variable in composition, and one of his methods of 
getting (uystalline pure parasulphatammon from it was to fuse it in 
a current of ammonia, allow it to solidify, and then stop the further 
entrance of ammonia before it cooled. His otlier method was to 
expose the flocculent matter, first, over sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
till it ceasea to lose weight, and then to a moderate licat, which 
caused a further loss. 

Having in a most carofnl manner pi’oved that Rose’s analysis of 
parasulphatammon was incorrect, Jacquelain himself no less strangely 
misconstrued the facts he had correctly ohserv^ul. Ho found that 
parasulphatammon, prepared by the action o.^^heat, if allowed to 
•cool in contact with ammonia, absorbed it; furtl r that tbe tloccuhmt 
matter, named sulphatammon by Rose, would ?Ose fi’om G to 9 per 
cent, of its weight in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, and the residue, 
if heated to 100'’, gave up more ammonia, leaving parasulphatammon, 
as ali*eady mentioned. But he treated these phenomena as a case of 
the physical absorption of gases by porous solids, and likened the 
ammonia lost or taken up to hygroscopic moisture. Yet a compound 
of 2 inols. of sulphur trioxide with 4 mols. of ammonia has to lose as 
ammonia only 7^ per cent, of its weight in order to become a com¬ 
pound of 2 mols. of sulphur tiaoxide witli 3 of ammonia. As for the 
high loss of 9 per cent, recorded, that, if correctly observed, may 
have been due to loss of moisture, for, as Rose found, sulphatammon 
is markedly hygroscopic, and loses the moisture again at 100°. 

Sixteen years later, Woronin first established the accuracy of 
Rose’s analysis of the flocculent matter, sulphatammon, and then 
►showed that this and parasulphatammon were different salts of the 
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same acid. Another 16 years later, Berf^luiid claimed for sulpliat- 
ammon that it must bo triammonium irnidosulphonate, since para- 
sulphatamrnon had proved to be diammonium irnidosulphonate. But 
then, opposed to tliis conception of its nature there W63re the facts, 
first, that Rose had made no mention of its evolving ammonia when 
it was dissolved in water, and evaporated, so as to yield parasulphat- 
ammon ; s(‘C()Tidly, that Rasehig, much more recentdy, had dissolved 
an old specimen of parasiilphatammon in ammonia solution, and on 
evaporation over sulphuric acid got only parasulphatarnraon again; 
and, lastly, what is known to ourselves, at least, that trisodium, or tri¬ 
potassium, or triargentic irnidosulphonate, when decomposed by ammo¬ 
nium (diloride solution, sets free much ammonia. Tt seemed to 
us, tluTofore, at first to be as evident as it was probable that imido- 
sulphonic acid could not fix a third atom of ammonia along with its 
iniidic hydrogen, and that Berglund’s view might not be right. 

Ex]>e7*iment has, however, established that sulphattimmon is, as 
Berglund considered it, the triammonium salt. Crystals of the di¬ 
ammonium salt were coarsely ground (they are somewhat hygro¬ 
scopic, as just stated, and slip under the ]>estle, and so are not readily 
ground fine'), and of this powder, a (piautil}^ equal to 2‘29 grams if 
dried at. 100*^, was exposed to a current of carefully dried ammonia, 
()f whi(di it absorbed in two hours 0 ^ per cent., and in two hours more 
another i per cent., miiking altogether fij per cent., the temperature 
being 20'; the calculated quantity is 8 per cent., but, considering 
the coarseiu'ss t)f the particles and the tem])erature, the result ob¬ 
tained may be regarded as satisfactory. '^I'he absorption of ammonia 
was attciulc'd witii a very considerable ebange in the volume of the 
solid, and converted it into a bulky non-coberent, amorphous powder, 
the odour of whicdi was only feehly ammoniaeal. When dissolved 
in water, it became strongly ammoniaeal, and the solution gave a 
copious precipitate with barium chloride, and otherwise behaved as a 
solution of the crystalline hydrated salt, which .salt, indeed, it 
yielded when ti'catcd with gaseous ammonia. Evaporation of the 
solution gave crystals of the diammonium salt, which is just what 
Woronin observed with siilphatammon, the latter being converted into 
parasulpliatainmon. 

On exposing it in a desiccator over sulphuric acid for throe days at 
a teniperai iire of about 20", we found that it lost only about per 
cent, of its weight, so that probably the pure dry salt loses am¬ 
monia only in a damp atmosphere, although indeed Jacquelain has 
found sulphatammon (probably damp) sometimes give up much 
ammonia in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Having observed the loss 
of ammonia to be so slight at the ordinary temperature, we heated 
the same portion in a current of well-dried air for 1^ hours at a tern- 
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perature of 100—120”, and then found tliat the issuing air still con¬ 
tained ammonia. The salt cooled and reweighed bad lost only 5'4 per 
cent, in weight during this heating, and when dissolved in water and 
tested show^ed that some triammoniuin salt was still present, 

Fi*om what precedes, it is evident that iriarnmonium imidosulphon- 
ate is comparatively stable in tlie anhydrous state, and that Rose’s 
sulphatammon is this salt. Formed, as here described, from another 
imidosulphonate without hydrolysis, it cannot bo ammonium amido- 
sulphonate, as it is commonly assumed to be (as in Mendeleeff’s 
IWinciples of Chemistry and Ramsay’s Systern of biorijanic (Jheniistry), 
Further, its conversion by heat into parasulphatammon and ammonia 
affords no proof that it is ammonium amidosulphonate, for the latter 
would only be changed at temperatures above 100”. A salt which is 
certainly ammonium amidosulphonate can be pre])ared Ijy processes 
which include the hydrolysis of an imidosulphonate, l)ut it is (juite 
a different substance. According to Rerghind, it crystullises in huge 
plates, and is not converted into imidosulphonate and ammonia unless 
it is heated at 1G0°. It is not rejidily decoinposed by water, is neutral 
in reaction, and does not precipitate barium salts, facts vei itied for us 
by Mr. Y. Osaka. 

l)n>Uh}Sulphonaoiidt\ HN(SOv*NH;>)2, —Alentc finds tliat this com¬ 
pound is produced by the action of ammonia u])on ])yr()sulphn!yl 
chloride. Diammonium imidosulphonate, when heated to its sublim¬ 
ing point, may possibly yield it, but as at ordinary lemfxu'atures it 
reacts at once with water to form diammonium imidosulplionate, its 
presence cannot be tested foi*. 


Fotassimn liiiidosulphonales. 

TJipoiasshiin I'lnidosNlphonate. —This salt was obtained ])y hremy by 
the hydrolysis of potassium iiitrilosulphonatc, formed by the action of 
sulphite upon nitrite. Claus and Rascliig ha\(‘ botlt published 
accounts of the preparation of the salt in this way. ft has also been 
obtained by double decomposition from diammonium imidosulphonate 
and a potassium salt (Fremy, Berglund) ; also by Woronin fi-om the 
diammonium salt by converting it into Jacquelaiu’s barium salt and 
decomposing that with potassium sulphate. 

Imidosulplionates may bo readily enough pre])ared from nitrilo- 
sulphonates by hydrolysis, but as the two potassium salts are only 
sparingly soluble in water, and the imide salt very readily passes into 
the amide salt by further hydrolysis, the metliod of ])reparation of 
dipotassium imidosulphonate hitherto employed gives very uncertain 
results. On the other hand, the conversion of sodium nitrilosulplion- 
ate into disodium imidosulphonate can be effected very easily and 
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completely; and as the disodiam imidosnlphonate is very soluble, the 
insoluble potassium salt can be prepared from it by double decomposi¬ 
tion witboni; any trouble. Prepared in this way, it is veiy pure, and 
consequently stable. It can also be recovered from mercuric dipotas¬ 
sium imidosulphonate by the action of nitric acid (p. 977). 

Dipotassium imidosulphonate is also formed when potassium amido- 
sulphormte is heated. Our earliest knowledge of this interesting 
change—211,NSO.K == + HN(S 03 K),—is due to Berglund. 

We ours(dyes tind that at or just below 350° tliis change takes place 
readily, the gas evolved being ammonia, and free from nitrogen. At 
this temperature, the salt fused, and then gradually solidified as the 
decomposition proceeded; the salt we used was iiot pure, however, 
being mixed witli ]')otassium sulphate. 

The (‘fleet of heat on dipotassium imidosulphonate has also been 
studied by us. Below the softening point of soft lime-glass, the dry 
dipotassium salt in a flrv atmosphere does not undergo any notable 
change, but in a Sprengel vacuum, it evolves gas, although very slowly 
and of very low tension, and yields a very slight sublimate between 
360^ and 440''. At the temperature of actual decomposition, it molts 
and boils, the change whi(di 0 (icurs being expressed by the equa¬ 
tion 

3TT^"(SO:Jv), = N, -h NHs ^ 3SOo + 3K,S04. 

The ammonia and some of the sulphur dioxide unite to form a 
rather volatile, yellowish-brown sublimate, and a less volatile, white 
sublimate, })oth of wliicli readily give th(‘ reactions for amrnoniu 
and sulphur dioxide when dissolved in watei-. The brown subli¬ 
mate* gives a cl(\ar, colourless solution. Both sublimates appear to 
have been obtained by Bose from sulpbnr dioxide and ammonia. 
Probably, judging from IVlente's researches, tin* yellow compound is 
nit]*og-en sulphide, and the white is sulpbamide. The permanent 
gases consist of oin^ volume of nitrogen to somewhat more than two 
of sulpliur dioxide. We had expected to be able to get evidence of 
the intermediate formation of iiitrilosulplionate— 3 HN(S 03 K)o = 

+ 2 N(S 03 K) 3 —by arresting the decomposition before it had gone 
very far, and by carefully regulating the teinperatni*e, but we were 
as unsin^eessful as in the ease of the diammonium salt. 

Preniy obs(*rved that the action of heat gave rise to potassium 
sulphate, sulphur dioxide, ammonia, and a coloured sublimate. 
Claus and Koch recorded the decomposition of the salt above 200^^ 
shai’ply with the same results. But neither chemist mentions the 
still moi*c abundant white sublimate, and, what is of more significance, 
the nitrogen; had they done so, it would have been seen that the 
salt is not an addition compound of ammonia, as they supposed. 

3 X 
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One of the remarkable properties possessed by irnidosalphonates, 
as well as by oximidosulplionates, is that of hydrolysing at a suffi¬ 
ciently high temperature by fixing the moisture of the air. Claus 
had observed slow increase in w^eight of potassium iiitrilosulphonate 
and of oximidosulphonate (his trisulphammonate aiid disulphydroxy- 
azate) when they were heated in the air, but wrongly ascribed this 
increase to oxidation. Oxidation it could not bo, for this would 
only give rise to volatile products, such as water, or oxide of nitrogen, 
or nitrogen itself, and not increase the weight of the fixed matter. 
We have, besides, fully proved by experiment that at the tempera¬ 
ture at which any imidosulphonato increases in weight in ordinary 
air, or even at a higher one, that salt remains for hours unchanged 
in weight and appearance if the air is dried, and yet if the air is un¬ 
dried it begins to increase in weight. The product of hydrolysis pro¬ 
duced by the moisture in ordinary air causes the iniidosulphoriate to 
lose its crystalline lustre, cake together, and become acid. In oi'der to 
prevent hydrolysis of those imidosulphonates which, like the disodium 
salts, contain water of crystallisation, it is necessary to dry them 
slowly at a gradually rising temperature, and even then it is 
difficult to dehydrate them. Dipotassium imido8ul])honate, the crys¬ 
tals of which are anhydrous, is particularly stable, and may bo heated 
for hours at 140° or hiofher in undried air witliout the least sensible 
change; at 170—180°, howovei*, it slowly fixes water and hydro¬ 
lyses. 

As the tripotassium imidosulphonato is much more soluble than 
the dipotassium salt, the latter dissolves readily in potassium hydr¬ 
oxide solution, from which it can be 2 :n*ecipitated by carbonic acid 
(Raschig). Other and new reactions of the di|)C)tassium salt obsej-ved 
by us are so similar to tliose we record of the sodium salt as to remder 
it unnecessary to give them in detail. 

Tripotassium Iniidosulphonate ,—Tripotassium imidosulplionate was 
prepared by Berglund, and again by Raschig, by dissolving the di¬ 
potassium salt in a solution of j)otassium hydroxide, cva 2 )orating, and 
crystallising. 

Sodinw^ hnidosulphniafes. 

Disodium Imidosulphonate, —Fremy’s method for the preparation 
of the potassium salt is employed, but the details of working differ 
materially. Sodium nitrite as nearly pure as possible and sodium 
carbonate in crystals, in the proportion of 2 mols. of nitrite to 3 mols. 
(6 equivalents) of carbonate, mixed with twice their weight or 
more of water, are treated freely with sulphur dioxide in a capacious 
flask fitted with cork and gas tubes. After the carbonate crystals 
have dissolved, and the hydrogen carbonate precipitated and redis- 
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solved with continuous effervescence, the liquid, still quite alkaline to 
litmus, begins to grow warm, as it continues to absorb sulphur dioxide* 
To prevent any considerable rise of temperature, which might cause 
premature hydrolysis and spoil the operation, the flask is now kept 
cool by agitating in cold water, and the stream of sulphur dioxide some¬ 
what moderated and carefully conti'olled. N^eutralisation of the alka¬ 
line liquor by the sulphur dioxide is markedly retarded by the action of 
the nitrite, in the presence of which neutral sulphite cannot exist. 
When at length neutrality to lacmoid paper is almost reached, the 
flask is actively agitated without intermission, the flow of gas greatly 
diminished, and then at once stopped, when the jjaper is just perma¬ 
nently r-eddened. The solution at this stage contains, besides a very 
little sulphate, nothing but the two salts nitrilosulphonate and meta- 
siilphite, wdiich, omitting notice of intermediate stages, have been 
formed as follows ;— 

2NaN02 + ;3Na,CO, -f 8SO, = 2N(SOaTs"a)3 + + 3CO,. 

The apparently redundant metasulphite is necessary in order to get 
the niti'ite converted wholly into nitrile salt. Its presence is almost 
equally essential for the preservation of the imidosulphonate about to 
be formed. 

When complete neutrality is reached, or, perhaps, just passed, the 
solution, after a few minutes, suddenly becomes strongly acid and 
warm, and evolves much sulphui* dioxide. Hydrolysis has occurred, 
but, owing to the presence of the metasulphite only through one 
stage, and the liquid now contains nothing but imidosulphonate, 
sulphate, and sulphur dioxide— 

2N(S03Na)3 + Na,S,03 -h H,0 = 2IIN(S03?^a)2 + 2mSO, 

+ 2SO3. 

Sulphurous acid appears to have no immediate hydrolysing action 
upon the imidosulphonate, but, as it would become oxidised to sulph¬ 
uric acid, it must be removed. A rapid current of air is, therefore, 
passed through the li(|uid for half an hour or so, after which the 
addition of a very little sodium carbonate sullices to I'ender it slightly 
alkaline and quite stable. It is now eva})orated on the water-bath, 
so far as necessary, and then cooled to 0°, or a little below, when, in 
the course of some hours, most of the sulphate crystallises out. A 
second evaporation and cooling is generally needed to separate more 
of the sulphate, after which further evaporation and cooling to the 
ordinary temperature causes the se})aration of the disodium imido¬ 
sulphonate in well-formed crystals. The mother liquor can be 
farther worked for sulphate and imidosulphonate, if worth the 
trouble. 


3x2 
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The reaction proves to he almost quantitative, for the salt obtained 
in crystals is 80 per cent., whilst there is considerable loss of salt in 
the mother liquors adhering to the very voluminous masses of sodium 
sulphate. The crude salt can be purified by recrystallisation from 
warm water, rendered slightly alkaline as a precaution against 
hydrolysis. 

Instead of sodium carbonate, the equivalent quantity of normal 
sulphite, or of metasnlphite, pure, and therefore freshly prepared, 
may be used along with the additional sulphur dioxide indicated by 
the equation already given. The mixture of nitrite and metasulphite 
becomes at once alkaline and rapidly heats up, so as to need cooling, 
in accordance with what has been stated. IMiis mode of procedure is 
certainly less simple and less pi*acticable than that described. It 
may also be mentioned that a sufficient excess of metasnlphite will of 
itself convert all the nitrite to nitrile salt, but as, in that case, the 
addition of another acid is required to effect hydrolysis, the process 
does not give a good yield of iniidosulphonate crystals. 

It is not unfrequently convenient to prepare disodiuin imidosulph- 
onate from the trisodium salt. The latter can be preserved without 
any special precautions, which is not the case v/itli the disodium salt. 
Again, where the direct process for preparing sodium imidosulphon- 
ate has been carried out with impure salts, or if the proportions to be 
used, and other details, have not been rigidly adhered to, it may not 
be so easy to crystallise out the disodium salt, and here the very 
ready separation and purification of the trisodium salt becomes 
advantageous. From tlie trisodium salt, the disodium imidosulpbon- 
ato can be prepared by treating tlie crystals with sulphuric acid 
slightly diluted, until neutrality to litmus is reached. The solution, 
with any crystalline yjrecipitate (sulphate), is kept for some hours at 
or about 0°, and the mother liquoi* decanted, whiles still at that tem¬ 
perature, from the sodium sulphate. Evaporation, as already de¬ 
scribed, then yields the disodium salt in good crystals, pure, or 
almost so. 

Disodium imidosulphonate crystallises readily in large, rhombic 
prisms. It is very soluble in watei*, slightly acid in reaction, and 
devoid of sulphurous taste. Its crystals, which contain water, do not 
efiloresce, even in dry seasons, so that crystals of sodium sulphate 
among them may be easily recognised. In air kept dry by sulphuric 
acid, they slowly become opaque, but retain their shape, along with 
much of their lustre and hardness, whilst the rate of loss, even when 
they have been crushed, is so slow as to make a water estimation in 
this way almost impracticable. They can generally be kept for many 
weeks in bottles, and apparently for any time in a sufficiently dry 
atmosphere, but are liable to undergo hydrolysis into an acid mixture 
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of sulphate and amidosulphonate. The solution of the salt iz also 
unstable, but it may be heated for a short time to a moderate degree 
without change. The crystals can hardly be heated to 100° without 
some decompositioD. 

The decomposition of disodiuni imidosulphonate, which almost 
unavoidably attends the removal of the water of crystallisation, also 
complicates observation of the elTeeia of a high temperature on it^ 
For having been to some extent converted by this water into sulphate 
and amidosulphonate, it gives at first, when heated, only ammonia, 
coming from the reconversion of the amidosulphonate into imido¬ 
sulphonate. But, at a higher temperature, this is followed byproducts 
the same as in the case of tlic dipotassium salt, namely, nitrogen with 
more than double its volume of sulphur dioxide, small brown and 
white sublimates, and sodium sulphate. The sodium salt appears to 
be much more fusible than the potassium salt, but then the latter 
was practically pure, whilst the former was mixed with the products 
of its hydrolysis, which must have affected its fusibility. 

Disodium imidosulphonate in aqueous solution, like the far less 
soluble dipotassium salt (Berglund), does not give a precipitate with 
many of the usual metal salts. In modei*ately concentrated solution, 
however, it gives a precipitate of dipotassium imidosulphonate with 
solutions of potassium salts; of trisodium imidosulphonate witli 
sodium hydroxide; and of a harinm sodium imidosulphonate with 
barium hydroxide; concentrated ammonia solution also gives an 
abundant precipitate, which, when the disodinm imidosulphonate is un¬ 
mixed with other salts, consists of a sodium ammonium salt (p. 9G1) ; 
if, however, a, little sodium nitrate, chloride, or other sodmm salt is 
added beforci the ammonia, the latter, in concentrated solution, pre¬ 
cipitates pure trisodium imidosulphonate. The two forms of precipi¬ 
tation are expressed by the respective equations :— 

5HN(SO«:>ra)3 + 5 NIT 3 = 2T^a5(NH4)N3(803)4 + 

HNCSO^Na), + NH3 + NaNO;, = + NH4NO3. 

The precipitation by ammonia is in l)oth cases greatly increased by 
excess of the reagent, and if the disodium imidosulphonate is added 
in powder to strong ammonia, much of the triammonium salt also 
precipitates. 

Hydroxy-lead acetates, as was known, give copious precipitates* 
Normal lead acetate also gives a scanty precipitate of a lead imido¬ 
sulphonate, even wlien the acetate is truly normal and the disodium 
salt in solution faintly acid to litmus (p. 969). Lead nitrate occa¬ 
sions no precipitate, but, unlike the acetate, it rapidly effects hydro¬ 
lysis, and consequently precipitation of a little lead sulphate takes 
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Both mercury nitrates are also precipitating agents, acting here as 
they do when added in excess to a solution of trisodiura iinidosulph- 
onate (p. 960). Mercuric oxide, especially the precipitated form, 
reacts with it to give mercuric disodium iinidosulplionate (p. 980). 
Warmed with a moderately concentrated solution of the salt, the 
mercuric oxide dissolves, and, on cooling and standing, it deposits 
crystals of the double salt. Silver hydroxide is rapidly converted, by 
solution of disodium imidosulphonate, into the sparingly soluble 
^ilyer disodium salt (p. 976). Cupric liydroxido is without action, 
/Evaporated on the water-bath with sodium carl)onate, or even with 
4jhe acetate, disodium imidosulphonate is partly converted into tri¬ 
sodium imidosulphonate, whilst carbon dioxide or acetic acid escapes. 
When acetate is used, therefore, there is the striking phenomenon 
of a strongly acid vapour rising from a liquid having a well-marked 
alkaline reaction. 

In analysing the salt, we hydrulys(id it by heating it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 150° in sealed tubes for some hours, following Kaschig’s 
process for the analysis of tlie potassium salts. Hie composition of 
the salt is expressed by the formula HN(S 03 Na) 2 , 2 H 20 , the results 
of analysis being— 

Found. 


Sodium ,.,. 

Calcuilntod. 

17-90 

1. 

17 17 

TI. 

17*76 

III. 

IV. 

Sulphur •... 

24-90 

— 

— 

24-88 

24*78 

Nitrogen . .. 

5-47) 

— 

— 

5-40 

— 


Trisodium hnidosulphonate ,— This is prepared from the disodium 
salt by adding sodium hydroxide to its strong solution. It is un¬ 
necessary to have the disodium salt pure and in crystals. After 
following the process for getting this salt so far as to separate one 
good crop of sodium sulphate crystals, the solution is diluted with 
twice its volume, or more, of water, sodium hydroxide solution added, 
till it tastes slightly caustic, and then cooled in an ice-box. The 
trisodium salt begins to separate stlmost immediately after the addi¬ 
tion of the sodium hydroxide, but the water previously added 
retards the separation, and allows the crystals to grow in the cooled 
liquid; in this way they can be better freed from the mother liquor. 
When collected and pressed on calico, the salt is almost pure, and can 
be rendered fully so by recrystallisation. 

Trisodium imidosulphonate is easil}^ prepared, and is a very stable 
salt. It forms thin, overlapping, hexagonal plates, which may grow 
to considerable size, but are seldom, if ever, to be seen single and 
perfect, or of very great thickness. The crystals readily effloresce in 
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dry air, and have a mildly alkaline taste. The salt is sparingly 
soluble in very cold water, but very soluble in hot water, taking for 
dissolution at 27*5° about 5*4 parts of water. Its solution readily 
shows supersaturation. It is alkaline to litmus, and even to phenol- 
phthalei'n, but has no action whatever on iodine solution; it is pre¬ 
cipitated from its aqueous solution by alcohol without decomposition, 
and can be repeatedly recrystallised without any loss of alkali. 
Aqueous solutions are quite stable, even when boiled for a long time. 
The crystals melt when gently heated, and tlieir water may be 
rapidly boiled off without causing any decomposition of the salt. In 
a vacuum over sulphuric acid, they lose only 11 mols. HoO out of the 
12 they contain. The salt loses more water when heated, but even at 
1G0° it retains some, possibly through hydrolysis, so that, heated 
until decomposition begins, it always yields a very little water and 
ammonia (gas and sublimate). Heated in a vacuum, however, it 
yields even still less, so that atmospheric moisture seems to be active 
in hydrolysing it when lieated in air. 

The proseiico of hydrogen in the dried salt might have particular 
signific!ance, since Fremy, and after him Claus, have represented the 
dipotassium salt as containing three atoms of hydrogen instead of the 
one given by the imide constitution and displaced by the metal in 
the normal salts. Hut careful combustion of some grams of the 
dried salt with copper oxide gave us in one case only 0*22 per cent., 
and in another only 0*24 ])cr cent, of water, (;alculated from the 
hydraied crystals, and such a percentage corresj)onds to only about 
one-ninth of an atom, instead of the extra two, of hydrogen required 
by the sulphammonate constitution given by Claus. 

When dried trisodiiim imidosulphonate is heated somewhat strongly 
in an open tube, it nudts nnd effervesces, yields nitrogen and some 
sulphur dioxide, and sulphur which sublimes. The saline mass 
becomes also very dark coloured, from the presence in it of sulphur, 
and gradually solidifies, until at an incipient red heat it forms a 
semi-fused hepar stdphiti'is. By heating in a vacuum, proof is ob¬ 
tained that the sulphur dioxide comes only from the action of the 
air upon the sulphur. From :ir)(F to 440"", gas of only very low 
tension is given off, along with sulphur vapour, forming a sublimate 
of drops. Just below the softening point of good soft lime-glass, the 
salt fuses and effervesces. TJie gas consists entirely of nitrogen. 
Some of the sulphur remains in the fused mass, i)art]y free, partly 
as thiosulphate. A trace of sublimate of tlie ammonia compound 
wdth sulphur dioxide is formed. Apart from this, the reaction is 
expressed by the equation 

2NaN(S03Na)2 = + S + 3IIa,S04. 
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Acids readily dissolve trisodiam imidosulplioiiate, yielding neutral 
solutions of the disodium salt when the quantity of acid is equivalent 
ta one-third of the sodium. The action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid i& remarkable; if it is not in excess, it dissolves the crystals, with 
marked fall of temperature, although if the quantity prescjit is more 
than enough to form the disodium salt, heat is developed. From the 
neutralised solution, sulpliato and disodium irnidosulphoiiate can be 
crystallised out. Carbon dioxide also decomposes the trisodium salt 
in aqueous solution, sodium hydrogen carbonate being precipitated 
if tlie amount of water present is not too great. Concentrated 
ammonia precipitates the trisodium salt free from ammonia, and with 
its usual water of crystallisation. Ammonium salts suffer double 
decomposition with the trisodium salt, ammonia then becoming free 
by the decomposing action of water upon some of the triainmonium 
salt. When concentrated solutions of the trisodium salt and of a 
potassium salt, such as the nitrate, are mixed, no change is obseivable, 
but on neutralising with an acid, the dipotassium salt is precipitated 
in crystals. 

Trisodium imidosulphonate, unlike the disodium salt, precipitates 
many metallic salts, giving in some cases, however, only hydroxides. 
Precipitates of imidosulphonates are obtained with silver nitrate, the 
mercury nitrates, lead salts, and barium salts, whilst with calcium 
chloride crystals may slowly form which are of characteristic ai>pcar- 
ance. Specially noteworthy is the fact that silver nitrate added in 
different proportions yields three precipitates, distinct both in appear¬ 
ance and in composition. The compounds formed by these reagents 
are described later in this paper. Mercuric chloride has apparently 
no action upon trisodium imidosulphonate, for nothing separates, and 
the reaction to litmus remains alkaline. Mercuric oxide dissolves to 
a limited extent in solutions of the trisodium salt, more being dis¬ 
solved in proportion to the trisodium salt, the weaker these solutions 
are; it makes them somewhat caustic (see in this connection, the 
reaction of mercuric disodium imidosulphonate with alkali hydroxide, 
p. 982). 

It was not practicable to get the crystals of trisodium imidosulph- 

Found. 



Calculated. 

I. 

- , 

11 . 


Moisture., 

100 "I 

43-66 

43-56 

Loss in vacuo. 

11 mols... 

42-70 J 

1 mol. .. 

3-88 

f 3-71 

1 (0-23 

3-64 

0-27 

Loss at 110^'. 
Retd, at llO*"). 

Total .... 

47-59 

47-60 

47-47 
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onate completelj^ dry for analysis, because tlie thin plates adhering 
together retained mother liquor, and, on the other hand, during much 
crushing and pressing with paper they effloresced. Avoiding the 
latter source of error, our results were 12 |-H 20 , tlie ^ representing 
1 per cent, of moisture. The numerical details of the water deter¬ 
minations, which are a little complex, are given in the table, p. 960. 

We have already given (p. 959) the percentage of retained water, as 
actually found in the salt dried with special care, as 0 22 and 0*24 per 
cent. The above numbers, 0*2^1 and 0*27, are difference numbers. 

The analysis of the dried salt gave— 

Calculated. Found. 


Sodium. 28*40 28*24 

Sulpbnr. 26*34 26*46 

Nitrogen . 5*76 5*92 


The formula of the salt is therefore NaN(SO^Na).>,HoO + IIH 2 O. 

Sod! h 7)1 Ammonium Luidosuljohonate. 

Possibly a salt two-thirds sodium and one-third imidosulphonate 
might be got in presence of an excess of the triammonium salt, but 
this is doubtful, because of the sparing solubility of the following 
salt in presence of ammonia, and l^ecause ammonia and another 
sodium salt convert disodium into trisodium imidosulphonate. 

Pentasodiatu Amnionitim Imidosulphonate, —This salt crystallises 
from dilute solution with 7 mols. H 2 O, Na6AmN2(S0:i)4,7H20, but 
from concentrated saline solution it ciystallises with less water. To 
prepare the fully hydrated salt, strong ammonia solution is added in 
large excess to a solution of disodium imidosulphonate, which must 
be free from sulphate or other salt. Separation of the salt begins at 
once, or very soon, and continues for some time if the liquid is kept 
nearly ice-cold. It forms minute prisms, which bear moderate wash¬ 
ing with concentrated ammonia, and can be dmined on a tile, un¬ 
changed if under close cover. When dry, the salt does not smell 
noticeably of ammonia. The numbei*s obtained by calculation and 
experiment are as follows ;— 



Calculated. 

Found. 

Sodium. 

... 18-95 

19-19 

Ammonium ... 

2-97 

2-85 

Sulphur. 

... 21-09 

20-95 


A salt with 24 mols. H 2 O only hills as a crystalline precipitate on 
adding strong ammonia to a solution of trisodium imidosulphonate 
and its equivalent at least of ammonium nitrate (3 mols.). Being but 
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very little soluble in ammonia solution, it can be properly washed 
with this, and may then be drained on a tile under cover, without 
change. When heated, it loses water and ammonia without suffering 
aqueous fusion. It contains no nitrate. Analysis gave— 



Calculated. 

Found. 

Sodium. 

... 21-86 

22-01 

Ammonium . ... 

:l-42 

3-40 

Sulphur. 

... 24-34 

24-40 


For notice of a monohydi’ogen sodium ammonium imidosulphonate, 
one in which the ammonium greatly predominates over the sodium, 
sec p. 963. 

Hydrogen Sodium Ammoulinn ImidosuVphonate Nitrate. 

On dissolving trisodium imidosulphonate and then its equivalent of 
ammonium nitrate (3 mols.) in half their combined weight of hot 
water in a closed, nearly full vessel, a cold solution is obtained, which 
sometimes remains supersaturated and unchanged, sometimes slowly 
deposits the trisodium salt of the ordinary form, but in thicker 
crystals. The attempt to redissolve the crystals by dipping the vessel 
in hot water i^eadily succeeds, but is generally attended with the 
copious separation of some white opaque salt (sodium ammonium 
imidosulphonate ?). On the vessel being left for some days in a cold 
place with occasional agitation, the trisodium salt re-forms in crystals, 
and the opaque salt redissolves. When, however, the fresh mixed 
solution of the trisodiura salt and ammonium nitrate in half their 
weight of water is placed in the steam-bath in an open glass capsule, 
ammonia freely escapes, and soon, gi'oups of small prisms form, 
evidently in consequence of the loss of ammonia by the solution, and 
not its mere evaporation, for the addition of some water has little 
effect on the quantity of these crystals. The crystals could not be 
separated from their highly-concentrated mother liquor in a state 
fit for trustworthy analysis, but we are pretty confident of their being 
the salt now to be described. 

A well-crystallised double salt of definite composition is obtainable 
by evaporating a solution of trisodium imidosulphonate with at least 
its equivalent of ammonium nitrate until the liquid is nearly neutral, 
then adding watei* to redissolve any crystals which have formed, and 
leaving the product to cool slowly. Throughout, care must be taken 
that the solution does not become acid during evaporation; this can 
be prevented by adding a drop or two of ammonia when necessary. 
Jn this way small, flat, thick prisms are obtained which are anhydr¬ 
ous and stable in the air. They cannot be washed, and must be 
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freed from their motlier liquor by pressure in paper. The composi¬ 
tion of the new salt may be represented as being* tliat of 1 mol. of 
diammonium imidosulphonate with 1 mol. of sodium nitrate. If a 
good excess of ammonium nitrate has been used, the crystals are 
almost pure, but hold a little water (a) ; with the use of less 
ammonium nitrate, the salt showed, on analysis, the presence of a 
very slight excess of disodium imidosulphonate. The yield of salt 
was three-fourths of the possible quantity. The mother liquor, on 
evaporation, gave ciystals of sodium nitrate and some more of the 
salt. The double salt cannot be recrystallised, its solution yielding 
first good crystals of a salt which may be described as (anhydrous) 
diammonium imidosulphonate containing 3 per cent, of sodium, and, 
after this, crystals of tlic; double salt. Since the mother liquor of 
ihe double salt yields sodium nitrate, it would seem that double 
decomposition occurs between sodium imidosulphonate and ammonium 
nitrate. 

The presence of nitrate in the double salt cannot be directly indi¬ 
cated in the ordinary way, but may be at once detected by a new 
reaction of delicacy and of some general interest. The salt freely 
cffeiwcsces when immersed in strong sulphuric acid, the gas being 
nitrous oxide wdth a little nitrogen. No nitrosyl sulphate is x)ro- 
duced. A very minute quantity of nitrate mixed or combined with 
an imidosulphonate can be detected by dropping the dry solid into a 
little of the acid, and not mixing them up too much. The reaction 
needs careful study. Wo ventured to determine the nitric acid in the 
salt by means of this reaction, taking the gas as nitrous oxide only, 
and got a good result, but do not feel justified in entering it in the 
tabular statement below. 

In one preparation wo determined the nitric acid; in the other it 
was undetermined, excejit in the exjieriment above referred to. The 
nitric acid was estimated by evaporating the salt with barium liydr- 
oxide to expel ammonia, filtering olf tlie bjirium imidosulphonate, 
removing barium as carbonate, and then putting the concentrated 
solution of sodium nitrate into the nitrometer. The result was low, 
but that is bai*dly to be wondered at. Water, in that jireparation in 
which it was present in any quantity, was estimated by heating the 
salt in dried air, and the result can be only appi*oximate, for slight 
hydrolysis, with fixation of water, is hardly to be avoided. 



Calculated. 

a. 

b. 

Sodium. 

7-77 

8-00 

8-42 

Ammonium. 

... 121G 

11-71 

11-37 

Sulphur. 

... 21-62 

21-62 

22-08 

Hydrogen nitrate . . •. 

... 21-28 

19-93 

— 
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The preparation a was formed in presence of a good excess of 
ammonium niti-ate, and h in presence of little more than enough of it* 
The calculation is for HN(S 03 NH 4 ).;,T^aN 03 . 

Hydrogen Sodium Potassium Lnidosulj^honafe Nitrate. 

The very sparingly soluble dipotassium imidosulphonato is hfirdly 
affected by digestion with a cold dilute solution of sodium nitrate, 
and Avhen dissolved in it by lieating crystallises out again almost 
unchanged ; if, however, it is left in a concentrated solution of sodium 
nitrate, it removes this salt from it. Taking about equivalent 
quantities of the salt, HN(S 03 K )2 : SNaNO^, and leaving the solution 
of the nitrate standing over the powdery dipotassium imidosulponate 
in a loosely-covered beaker for some days, the latter gives place to a 
caked mass of crystalline granuh's, apparently homogeneous Avhen seen 
under the microscope, but Aviih no well-defined forms. The decanted 
mother liquor, evaporated a little, gives more of the granules, but no 
crystals of sodium or potassium nitrate. The granular mass, drained 
and pressed on a tile, has a composition closely approaching that of 
1 mol. of dipotassium iraidosulphonato to 1 mol. of nitrate, the 
potassium and sodium nitrates being in molecular proportion. 


NaNO„KNOj,2HN(SO,K)s. It 

is decomposed 

by water, and is 

anhydrous. 

Calculated. 

Pound. 

Sodium. 

8-32 

3-61 

Potassium. 

.. . 28-23 

27-3-1 

Sulphur. 

... 18-.t8 

18-8!) 

Hydrogen nitrate . 

... 18-20 

18-01 


The two potassium salts or the two sodium salts do not form double 
salts togethei’. Disodium imidosulphonale and potassium nitrate 
suffer double decomposition. The formula of the salt just described 
shows also that, to some extent this double decomposition is rever¬ 
sible. 

In our next communication we shall have to describe still more 
remarkable combinations of nitrates with oximidosulphouates. 


Barium Imidosulphonaies.^ Simple and Double. 

Barium Imidosulphonale. —This salt havS been prepared by Berglund, 
but no particulars of it have been published, except possibly in 
Swedish. It is obtained as a voluminous, coherent precipitate when 
trisodium imidosulphonate is added gradually to a solution of barium 
chloride kept in excess. When drained on a porous tile, after 
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thorougli washing, it is still very bulky, and hangs together in soft 
flocks, more like some organic salt than an inorganic barium salt. It 
retains moisture in the interstices of the matted masses of crystals 
with remarkable obstinacy, so that it cannot be made dry by draining 
on a porous tile or even in the desiccator except at the surface of 
these masses ; yet it is not in the least deliquescent, and becomes dry 
in the aii‘ when spi’ead out in very thin layers; indeed, in very 
dry air it is even slightly efflorescent. Analysis shows that it con- 
tains watei*, wliitdi it loses only very slowly even at 115°. Under the 
microscope, it is seen to consist of very long, slender, interlacing 
needles. It is only very slightly soluble in water, merely enough to 
cause the water to give a very slight opalescences with sulphuric acid. 
It is alkaline to litmus. It is decomposed a little by solutions of alkali 
carbonates. It may be dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and, with very 
rapid treatment, I’cprecipitatcd unchanged by barium hydroxide. 
This is a ])roperty which, with precautions, may be taken advantage 
of to remove sodium salt, which is nearly always present in the 
original ]n*ecipitate, but always absent after second precipitation. 
Only once did we get the original precipitate free from sodium. 

Analysis gave— 



Calculjit(Hl, 

Fountl. 

Ba]*ium. 

. 48-;?S 

47-91 

Sulphur. 

. 15’08 

l.r04 

N i trogen. 

. :\-29 

;l-3l 


The calculation is for Ba;i]S’o( 80 ^) 4 ,oHoO. The alkalinity of the 
salt, measured by decinoriual acid and methyl-orange, proved e([ual to 
one-third of the barium. 

Ammonia added to a solution of the salt next described converts 
it into the insoluble tribariuni imidosiilphonatc and ammonium 
imidosulphonate. 

Barium Hydr()g<ni Imidosulphonate .—This salt has hcon briefly 
noticed by .lacqnclain and by Berglund. AVe have prepared it from 
the tribarium salt, entirely free from sodium, by cautious treatment 
with dilute sulphuric iicid equivalent to slightly less than one-third of 
the barium, flltering off the barium sulphate formed, and evaporating 
in a desic(^ator, when minute, brilliant, orthorhombic crystals are ob¬ 
tained, inoderat(;ly soluble in water, l^lie salt is stable? in the desic¬ 
cator, or in the open air in dry weather, but soon hydrolyses in a 
bottle. In di'ied air, it is stable even when heated considerably, but 
it hydrolyses in ordinary air at 140^. Rapidly heated, it decomposes 
suddenly^, giving a cloud of barium sulphate. Its solution is acid to 
litmus, but neutral to methyl-orange. 

Proceeding in almost the same way as that followed by us 
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Woronin obtained apparently the same salt, but be assigned to it a 
molecule of ammonia more, calling it hariuDi sulphamate. Since our 
preparation contains 1 mol. H^O, tlie determination of barium and 
of sulphur agrees with both formula), Ba(H 2 T^S 03 ) 2 , “ sulphamate,'’^ 
and BaHN(S 03 ) 2 ,IT 20 , imidosulphonate. 

Quantitative analysis and the properties of the salt agree with 
the formula BaHN(S 0 y) 2 ,H 20 . 

Found. 
r - 

Calculated. I. II. 


Barium. 41-51 41-07 41-65 

Sulphur. 19-39 19-51 — 


In warm solution, barium hydrogen imidosulphonate reacts with 
mercuric oxide to form the double salt. 

Barium Awimonium Imidosulphonate ,—By adding 1 mol. of barium 
hydroxide to 1 mol. of triammonium imidosulphonate (‘‘neutral am¬ 
monium sulphamate ”), Woronin observed the formation of a 
“soluble” barium salt with evolution of ammonia; he made no 
statement as to its composition. On adding barium hydroxide gradu¬ 
ally to triammonium imidosulphonate until it nearly ceased to give a 
precipitate, we obtained a very sparingly soluble salt, which was 
found to bo barium ammonium imidosulphonate. It was not fully 
analysed, but gave a percentage of barium of 41-87, whilst calcula¬ 
tion for BaNH 4 N(S 03)2 requires 41*64 per cent. But it is not im¬ 
probable from what follows that it may have been a liydrous salt with 
less ammonia. 

The experiment repeated with diammoniura imidosulphonate gave 
us a precipitate at first gtdatinous, but becoming granular after a time. 
Under the microscope, it was seen to consist of granular crystals 
intermixed with a very few slender needles of tlio tribarium imido- 
sulphoiiate, insignificant in amount. Its alkalinity, determined by 
decinormal acid and methyl-orange, showed it to be a normal salt, 
the alkalinity being equal to one atom of univalent base to two atoms 
of sulphur present. After hydrolysis, the total ammonia, as well as 
the sulphuric acid, was estimated. The results agree with the calcu¬ 
lation for Ba 5 (NH 4 ) 2 N 4 (S 03 )H, 8 H 20 , a five-sixths barium salt, corre¬ 
sponding, therefore, to the sodium ammonium salt. 

Calculated, Found. 


Barium. 4388 43*84 

Sulphur. 16-40 16-53 

Nitrogen . 5-38 5*27 


It is here assumed that the observed presence of a very little of the 
tribarium salt could be disregarded. The assumption that the prepara- 
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tion was the mixture 03 ) 4 , 5 HoO + 2 [Ba(NH 4 )]Sr(S 03 ) 2 ,liH 20 ] 

could not poKSsibly be admitted as in accordance with the microscopic 
appearance of the preparation. 

Jacquclain, by adding diammonium iniidosulphonato to a slight 
excess of baryta water, obtained a precipitate which he very fully 
analysed, and found to have the empirical formula 

(TO).(Ba0).(S03)3. 

Instead of this impossible formula, we venture to write 
Ba4(NH4)N3(S03)o,3H20, 

the formula of an eight-ninths barium ammonium imidosulphonate, 
since the calculated numbers agree still better with his analysis than 


those for his formula. 

Calculated. 

Found. 

(Jacqu(‘lain) 

Barium. 

. 47-90 

48-26 

Sulphur. 

. 1681 

16-81 

Nitrogen. 

. 4-90 

4-97 

Hydrogen. 

. 0-88 

0-88 


Using an ammoniacal solution of bai’ium chloride instead of baryta 
water, he got nearly the same results. 

Ikirimn Totassium l^nidosuljjlwnate .— ThivS is a nearly insoluble 
crystalline salt, preparable by heating dipotassium hydrogen imido¬ 
sulphonate with baryta water. It has been described by Berglnnd, 
and was known to Frorny. We have not analysed it, and believe it 
has not been analysed l)y others. 

TJaniim Sodium Tmidosfiljjhnnale .—When barium chloride in dilute 
solution is very slowly added, Avith constant stirring, to an excess of 
trisodium imidosulphonate, a crystalline precipitate is formed which 
under the microscope is seen to bo free from any admixture of tri¬ 
barium imidosulphonate. It is alkaline to litmus, veiy sparingly 
soluble in water, readily in nitric or hydroch]ori(; acid, and decomposed 
by ammonium carbonate to a large extent, but novel* completely. 
It contains water, but does not noticeably lose weight twen at 120 °., 
Heated (juickly to a higliei* temperature, it is dissipated in a cloud of 
barium sulphate. Five preparations made at different times show 
close agreement in composition, with the exception of that first pre¬ 
pared (which is entered in our note book as not pure). The numbers 
agree with those calculated for BaiiI^ayNio(S 03 ) 2 ,),I 3 H 20 , which may 
be written as 8 BaNaN'(S 03 ) 2 ,H 20 + Ba 3 N 2 (S 03 ) 4 , 5 H 20 . 


Calculated. a. 1. c, d. 


Barium .. 
Sodium .. 
Sulphur.. 


4112 

5-02 

17-46 


42-35 40-05 41-17 40-45—41-07 
5-08 5-26 4-93 — 


18-80 — — 


40-85—40-91, 

5-25 

17-56 


17-54 
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The barium and Hodium were determined by cautious ignition of 
the salt alone, then with sulphuric acid, and boiling out with water. 
The residue was weighed as barium sulphate, and the soluble matter, 
after re-ignition, weighed as sodium sulphate. The sodium of d was 
tost. The sul])hur was estimated by hydrolysis, followed by precipi¬ 
tation with barium chloride, but the barium sulphate was here 
weighed in two quantities, that formed by hydrolysis and that by the 
barium chloride. 

Galcinm Imido.mlphonates^ Simple and Dotddr. 

Normal calcium imidomlplionate^ Ca 3 N 2 (SO;)) 4 , is not formed by the 
action of calcium chloride on sodium or ammonium imidosulphonate. 
When a solution of diammonium imidosulphonate is treated with 
pure, soft calcium hydroxide in the calculated quantity, ammonia is 
at once liberated and is all expelled by two or three evaporations of 
the solution to dryness. The salt left dissolves, and foi-ms concen¬ 
trated solutions crystallising in transparent prisms. But although 
the salt dissolves at first freely, the last portions are more difficult to 
bring into solution, and it may be that water partly decomposes the 
salt into the calcium hydrogen salt and calcium hydroxide. The salt 
was not analysed, except that a calcium determination was made, 
from which it appeared that the crystals have 10 mols. H-^O to 2 
atoms of nitrogen in the salt. 

Calcium hydrogom imidosulplionate is obtained in radiating groups 
of fine needles when diammonium imidosulphonate and the calculated 
quantity of calcium hydroxide are mixed, and the solution i*epeatedly 
evaporated to expel all ammonia. The calcium hydroxide dissolves 
quickly after it is added. The salt is soluble, and has not been 
analysed. 

Calcium ammxmium imidosulphonate is a sparingly soluble salt, 
obtained when the calculated quantity of calcium hydroxide is dis¬ 
solved in diammonium imidosulphonate solution, this quantity being 
in the proportion Ca(OH )2 : (NH4)2HN(S02)2. The salt rapidly 
crystallises after the dissolution of the lime. It has not been 
analysed. 

Calcium Sodium Tmidosulphonate. —To a hot concentrated solution 
of tiisodium imidosulphonate a solution of calcium chloride is added, 
containing about the requisite quantity to foi-m the tricalcium salt, 
and the mixture left to cool. It is not the tricalcium salt, however, 
but the calcium sodium salt, which crystallises out in groups of hard, 
brilliant prisms ; it can bo recrystallised, and thus purified if necessary. 
It is sparingly soluble in cold water, and has an alkaline reaction. 
It only very slowly takes up carbonic acid from the atmosphere. 
Analysis corresponds to the composition CaNaN(S 03 ) 2 , 3 H 20 . 
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Calcium.. 

Calculated. 

.. 13-75 

^ - 

I. 

13*95 

Found. 

IT. 

1407 

in. 

Sodium .. 

7-90 

7*72 

— 

— 

Siilpfiur.. 

.. 21'99 

— 

22*21 

— 

Nitrogen. 

4-81 

— 

— 

4-88 


The relative positions of the calcium and sodium are not very 
cei'tain. For sake of symmcdry, the sodium might be put in the 
imide relation, but such a procedure lias nothing to support it. 
Taking the sodium to act as the more basylous element, the formula 
becomes 


.SO;,Na 

Ca<(^ Q/ \ Ca. 


Lead Iniidosulplionates. 

A lead imidosiilphonate was used by Jacquelain, and again by 
Berglund, to pre})are imidosulphonic acid ; but we know of no publi- 
(jation of particulars corieei-ning the salt em]>loyed. 

Disodium or other bibasic irnidosulphonate does not yield a pre¬ 
cipitate with lead nitrate, and only a very slight one with normal lead 
acetate, it is thendore necessary to take cither the trisodiuni imido- 
sulphonate, or to employ a basic lead acetate, in order to get an 
insoluble lead salt in suHicicnt quantity. Tliis salt is always a basic 
or hydroxy-salt; so that its separation renders the mother liquor 
much less basic; than the mixed solutions employed. Hence the re¬ 
tention of lead salt and irnidosulphonate together in the another 
liquors, and also the fact that either one or the other must be })resent 
in them, in fact, it is only by using a basic lead acetate that it is 
possible to throw all the imidosulphonute out of solution, whilst to 
precipitate all the lead, it is necessary to use the trisodium salt. Hydr¬ 
oxy-lead acetate, and lead nitrate or normal acetate yield precipitates 
of different salts with trisodium irnidosulphonate, but the metal in 
the salt pi’ccipitated consists entirely of lead. One other ])oint to 
be here noticed, as afPecting precipitation, is the solubility in solution 
of normal lead acetate of the lead imidosulphonates insoluble in 
water. The solution is alkaline, and freely precipitable by carbonic 
acid, and may be regarded as containing basic lead acetate and tho 
soluble lead hydrogen imidosulphate. Although a superficial ex¬ 
amination of the i^eactions of imidosulphonates with lead salts may 
suggest the view of their being ill-defined, fuller investigation proves 
them to be quite definite. 

VOL. LXI. 3 T 
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The normal salt^ Pb3N'2(SO:04, appears not to exist. The first addition 
of lead acetate or nitrate ^ives a precipitate of a basic salt with tri- 
sodinni imidosnlphonate ; and basic lead imidosiilphonate, treated with 
small quantities of nitric acid, dissolves, as a whole, to yield a neutral 
or slightly acid solution, the uudissolved part remaining unchanged 

(p. 971). 

The Jrdii liAjlrogon mlf, HN(S 03 ) 2 pb, appears to exist in solution, 
but the attempt to separate it leads to de(!omposition. Its solution 
can be profiared by treating either basic sail- with somewhat less than 
enough dilute sulphuric acid, and decanting the clear solution fmm 
the sulphate and undecomposed basic salt. The solution can be 
preserved unchanged, in absence of acetates, for a very short time 
only. It is slightly acid to litmus. Loft in a desiccator, it sutlers 
decomposition into amidosulphonic acid and lead sulphate, slowly at 
first, but more rapidly as the solution grows concentrated. Heating 
the solution effects the same change. Alcohol produces a voluminous 
precipitate, gradually giving place to a crystalline deposit which 
partly adheres to the sides of the vessel, is nearly insoluble in water, 
and appears to be sulphate, 

ILmiliifdroxy-lead Imidosuljdionafo^ HOPbN(S 03 Pb 0 H) 2 .—When 
lead nitrate and trisodium imidosnlphonate in solution are brought 
together in widely varying proportions, this salt is precipitated, 
voluminous at first, but soon becoming dense and granuhu*. I)i- 
sodium imidopulphonate and sodium nitrate are the other products of 
the reaction 

3Pb(N(\)2 + 3 H 2 O + 4Na3N(SO:02 = (HOrb)3TSr(SO;02 

-f SHNa^NCSOn). + GNaNOg. 

The precipitation is very nearly quantitative. If the trisodium salt 
is not used in excess, the mother liquors are neutral to methyl-oiunge. 

Normal lead acetate may be used in place of the nitrate, but the 
results are not so satisfactory. The best way to proceed is to mix 
the solutions rapidly together in something approaching the right 
proportions; or the two salts maybe rubbed together in the solid 
state and then treated with water. By eithcT* of these methods, if 
the jmoportion of either salt is not very many times greater than it 
should be, a product of constant composition is obtained, which 
differs, however, from the pure lead salt in having about of 

the lead replaced by hydrogen. The weight of the precipitate 
obtained from a given quantity of trisodium salt is greater with lead 
acetate than with the nitrate, and greater as the excess of acetate 
used is greater. The acetate mother liquor, though alkaline to 
metbyl-orange, is acid to phenolphthalein, and, ^ter the lead in it 
is replaced by sodium, by precipitation with normal sodium oxalate, 
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can be tif-raled by sodium bydi'oxide, usin^- phenolpbilialein as indi- 
c*aIor. Tims tested, these liquors proved to contain free acetic acid ; 
the quantity increasing' with that of the acetate used, and, therefore, 
witli the precipitate pi'orliiced. Tn these experiments, particularly 
good normal lead acetate was used. It appeared from the experiments 
made that about one-eighth of the excess of lead acetate used must 
react with disodinm imidosnlphonate, a product of the main reaction 
as already pointed out, the change being as follows:— 

3Pb(OAc), + 3H,0 -f HNa,N(S 03 ). = (IT 0 Ph) 3 N(S 03)2 

-b 2NaOAc + 4110Ac. 

The acetic acid thus generated acting so as to reverse the reaction, 
is probably the cause of the very slight I'eplacement of lend by 
hydrogen in tlie salt precipitated by acetate. 

When the trisodium imidosnlphonate solution is added by degrees 
to the lead acetate, a gelat inous ])recipitate, like lead hydroxide, forriis 
and then redissolves in the hard ac'etate. When enough of the 
sodium salt has been added to cause a ])ermanent preciphate, this is 
somewhat slimy, and only slowly becomes y)ulverulont, whilst the 
walls of th(^ vessel get coated with crystalline ]>T'('ci])itate. ThtJ 
mixed [)roduct is unfit for analysis. When the lead acetate is added 
gradually to the sodium imidosu Iphonato, the precipitate also remains 
voluminous and somewhat gelatinous, and is probably not a, pure 
product. If too much of the sodium salt has not l)een added, and 
the solution is quickly filtered, it slowly yi(dds a few brilliant crystals 
of Avhat is evid(‘ntly, both from its appearance and the results 
afforded by an imperfect analysis, the hydroxy-lead salt. 

The hydi*oxy-h‘ad salt, in ])errect, bi'illiant, microscopic prisms, can 
be obtained very pure by treating the more basic lead salt, next 
described, with but little more nitric acid than is required to remove 
the excess of lead. The nitric acid can be clearly seen to dissolve a 
portion of the more basic salt, and almost at once to deposit a crys¬ 
talline precipitate and incrustation of the liornibasic salt. If, instc^ad 
of stopping the addition of nitric acid when enough has been used, 
more is added, the crystalline salt proportionately dissolves without 
reprecipitating. The nitric solution is neutral to methyl-orange, so 
that, in the dissolution of the more basic salt, tlie reaction is 

(H0Pb)3N(S03)2,Pb(0H)2 + 6HNO3 = RPhNCSCAO^ 

+ 5 H 2 O 4- 3P1)(N03)2, 

and then, this solution reacting with a further quantity of the more 
basic salt, gives 

2(H0Pb)3N(S03)2,Pb(0H)3 + HPbN(S0 = 

3(HOPb)3T^(SO,), + H,0. 
3 Y 2 
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Tin’s, in a manner, can he shown hy pouring the nitric solution into a 
large exceasof liydroxj-load acetate solution, when the hemhhydroxj- 
lead iniido.^ulpbonatc also precipitates in the pure state. There is 
also the fact observed that the nitric solution when soon poured off 
from the undissolved basic salt, contains much lead, whereas if it is 
left over the undissolved basic salt it goes on depositing a crystalline 
precipitate of the henii-basic salt. 

The modification of this process, expressed by the equation 

d(H 0 Pb) 3 N(S 03 ),,rb( 0 H )2 + IlNCSO^I^a), + 2E1^0,= 

4(B0Pb)3N(S03)2 + 2XaN03, 

has also been successfully carried out by adding the nitric acid very 
slowly and shaking well. 

The liemi-hydroxy-lead imidosulphonato Is an anhydrous salt, not 
counting its hydroxyl, vciy permanent, losing notldng at 100°, in¬ 
soluble in water, and scarcely, if at all, alkaline in reaction when in 
contact with wet litmus paper. 

A numbtir of prej)ai*ations by different methods have been analysed 
with closely concordant results: 

Calculated. Found. 


Lead. 7;h40 73-21—73 35 

Sulj)hur 7*56 7*50 


The lead acetate precipitates gave from 72*31 to 72*78 per cent, lead, 
and from 7*52 to 7 G5 per cent, sulphur. The sodium w^as deter¬ 
mined in some of these preparations, and was found to be no more 
than 0*075 per cent. 

The ])ure salt was also titrated with a standard nitric acid, and its 
basicity found to agree with that calculated. In order to just dis¬ 
solve 1 gram of the salt leaving the solution neutral to methyl-orange, 
48*71 c.c. of the acid was required, the calculated being 47*28 c.e. 

Five-eighths Oxy-lead Imidosulplurnaie, (H 0 Pb) 3 N(S 03 ) 2 ,Pb 0 or 
Pb(OTI) 2 .—This salt is precipitated on adding trisodiuin imido- 
sulphouate to excess of basic lead acetate, the quantity of basic lead 
acetate needed being very large; it is advantageous to use not less 
than 6 mols. of hemi-hydroxy-lcad acetate to 1 mol. of trisodiuni 
itnidosulphonate. The calculated quantity is 5 mols., but an excess 
helps to keej) sodium out of the salt. The reaction is as follows:— 

NasNCSOa)^ + 5HO-Pb-OAc = (HOPb) 3 l^(SO.H) 2 ,Pb(OH )2 

+ 3NaOAc + Pb(OAc) 2 , 

and, therefore, it would be better probably to employ a more basic 
lead acetate. Using, as we did, about 6 mole, of hemi-liydroxy-lead 
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acetate, the mother liquor, after precipitation, was still markeilly 
basic. Both precipitate and mother liquor were quite free from 
sulphate; a very little sodium was found in the precipitate after it 
had been well washed, but no acetic acid. It is insoluble in watci*, 
but readily soluble in dilute nitric acid. Its partial dissolution in 
nitric acid leads to the formation of the hemi-hydroxy-lead imido- 
sulphonate. It has scarcely any action on moist, red litmus, wheu 
left in coritact with it. It is insoluble in solutions of the parent 
salts, and is not altered by them. 

It does not lose water even when heated to 130", but, at a higher 
temperature, it gives off, first water, then ammonia, then water again, 
then it blaek(?ns through formation of sulphide, and finally it evolves 
sulphur dioxide. The loss of water and ammonia is explained by tlie 
ecjuation 

3(IT0)5rb,N(S03)2 = OPbO -h SPhSOa + 3rbS04 + NHs + 

N., + 60 Ih. 


Then the load suljdiite becomes, as usual by the rising temperature, 
])artly lead sulphide and sulphate, partly lead oxide, and sulphur 
dioxide. At the temperature of fusion, the sulphide and oxide would, 
of course, reac'i-. 

Two pre])arations were analysed, a and b : 


Found, 


Calculated for - 

(H (ll’b) :,N (S( >3)., I’bO, i TToO. a. b. 


Lead. 7()'8l 76*79 76*05 

Sulphur. 5*04 5*8*2 600 

Sodium. — 0*15 0*15 


c. 


76*82 


]>(']i(iri(>ur of Imidosuli^bonafrs as (^ompowul Aminos towards 

other Bodies. 

Wc have here collected some facts, already recorded in the paper, 
which appear to show that imidosulplionates form compounds in 
which the nitrogen becomes quinqucvalont as in ammonium salts. 

First, in order of observathm, there is the retention of 1 mol. of 
water at 110'^ by the irisedium salt. The potassium salt, which 
crystallises with 1 mol. H 2 O (Kaschig), has not been examined in 
this respect. Next, there is the union of the diamnionium salt with 
sodium nitrate to form a well-ci’ystalliscd compound, which may be 

formulated as similar compound of 

dipotassium imidosulphonate. Lastly, there is the more basic lead 
salt described in the last part of the previous section of this paper. 
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Pb. ^^(SOJ’bOH)* ,(SO,PbOH), 

11,.. m.y I,. w„Hc„ ^ or •’- 

ac*C'0]‘diiig as we reject or admit tlic presence of 1 mol, of water, as 
«liOAvn by analysis. 


Silver Imidosnlphonatcs, 

Silver nitrate and trisodium iinidosulphonate yield three different 
compounds, in which 1, 2, and 8 atoms of sodium are replaced by 
silver. Such an unusual behaviour in the salt of a poly basic acid 
gives to imidosulplionic acid a special interest. 

The addition of silver nitrate in limited quantity causes a white 
precipitate which redissolves to be rapidly followed, unless the solu¬ 
tions are very dilute, by the separation of another compound. This 
consists of interlacing, fibrous crystals, filling the liquid as a felted 
mass, even when the quantity present is small. 

The addition of more silver nitrate to the liquid and crystals, 
generally causes moi*e of the first white precipitate to be formed^ and 
subsequently, if sufficient of it is added, the disappearance of both tlu; 
precipitates together. The new solution becomes almost immediately 
fidl of a third precipitate, this time of very dense, hard, minute, 
separate crystals, which ra])idly subside as a deposit, in appearance 
closely resembling silver sand. A salt of the same composition as 
this often occurs as a hard, crystalline incrustation oti the sides and 
bottom of the beaker when a little silver nitrate is added to the 
mother liquor from the felted crystals. 

Some experiments with tripotassium imidosulphonaio have given 
us salts apparently analogous to those got from the sodium salt, hub 
w^e have not further examined them. 

Triargentic Imidomlphonate *—By adding the sodium salt in Ihnited 
quantity to silver nitrate, the white precipitate is also formed, and is 
now permanent in contact with the mother liquor, j’his precipitate, 
which is triargeiitic imidosulphonate, is but very slightly solulhe in 
water, and, after long washing on the filter, yields a milky filtrate. 
It is a relatively voluminous precipitate, forming chalk-like masses 
when dry. It is without water of crystallisation, as was to bo 
anticipated, but even when heated for a long time at 110° retains 
0*55 per cent, of water (possibly fixed by hydrolysis from the 
atmosphere), as determined by combustion wibli copper oxide. It 
bears heat well, hut at a comparatively high temperature it rapidly 
decomposes with or without fusion, giving in the open tube first a 
very little ammonia and a slight sublimate, then sulphur dioxide, 

^ May possibly haye been already described by Bcrglund in the Lunds nniv, 

ArsJc.f 12 . 
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nitrogen, silver, silver sulphide, and silver sulphate. When heated 
in a vacuum, scarcely any sublimate is formed, and no change takes 
place till the temperature reaches 440°, when gas conies off, and 
blackening without fusion occurs; the residue consists of silver 
sul])hate, silver sulphide, and silver, and the gas of nitrogen and 
sulphur dioxide. The proportions of these products vary a little, a 
higher temperature apjiarently giving more silver and sulphur di¬ 
oxide. The first moiety of gas w^as thus found to consist of 4 vols, 
of niti’Ogen to 5 vols. of sulphur dioxide, and the second moiety of 
2 vols. of nitrogen to 3 vols. of sulpliur dioxide, so that the decompo¬ 
sition lies between those expressed by the equations 

4AgN(SO,Ag), = 2N, + 280, + SAg.SO^ + Ag,S, 
and 4AgN(SO;iAg)2 = 2N-> + 4 SO 2 -f 4 Ag 2 S 04 + 2 Ag 2 , 

but nearer the first one. 

The salt was prepared for analj^'sis by adding the sodium salt 
gradually, with stiiring, to excess of silver nitrate. In spite of the 
strongly alkaline reaction ot‘ the forincr, the mother liquor of the 
precipitate proved to be neutral, as it should be; the precipitate was 
brilliantly white, without the slightest brown tinge. As it is not 
decomposed by water, it was well washed. Jts analysis gave, besides 
the 0*55 per cent, water mentioned above, the following results:— 

Found. 

f -^-^ 

A^?N(SO,Ag)2. 1. II. Ill. 


Silver. G5'06 64"92 G4*53 64*58 

Sulphur. 12*85 — - 12*94 

Nitrogen. 2*81 — — 3*16 


Diargeniic Sodium Imidosuljdionate .—The sandy precipitate, de¬ 
scribed above, is a salt with 2 atoms of silver to 1 atom of sodium, 
it is sparingly soluble in water, and very slightly decomposed by it, 
silver hydroxide being one of the jiroducts. It is of a laint buff 
colour. Under the microscope its crystals are seen to bo luixagonal 
plates, always single; they act on polarised light. This salt, though 
otherwise anhydrous, retains a little water with the same firmness as 
is shown by the other silver salt; its behaviour when heated also 
closely resembles that of the latter, except that, naturally, sodium 
sulphate forms part of tlie residue as well as silver sulphate. 

To prepare the salt for analysis, the sodium salt was added 
gradually to a little less than two-thirds of its equivalent of silver 
nitrate. The sandy precipitate obtained was only slightly washed, 
and then drained and dried on a tile. An incrustation (washed in 
situ) was also analysed. The results were :— 
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Ag5NaN(SO;,)2. Incrust. Precip. 


Sodmm. 5*57 5‘61 5*67 

Silver. »^2-:30 62-02 51*87 

Sulphur. 15*50 — 15*60 

Nitrogen. 3«*39 — 3*45 


Argentic Bisodium hnidosulpJionate. —This salt, which forms crys¬ 
talline fibres, is the most soluble of the three salts, but is still only 
sparingly so. It is gradually and visibly decomposed by waier, the 
change consisting, apparently, partly in the formation of silver hydr¬ 
oxide and hydrogen disodium imidosulpliouate, partly in resolution 
into trisodium salt and the diargentic sodium salt. On this account, 
although readily produced, it is difficult to get pure. It retains a 
very little water, as usual, and behaves when heated almost like the 
preceding salt. For analysis, it was freed from mother liquor by 
pressure in a calico filter, and then between porous tiles. In pre¬ 
paring it, the sodium salt was added to a little less than one-third of 
its equivalent of silver nitrate, and the inixtui'c agitatc'd at once in 
order to redissolve the white precipitate of silver salt first thrown 
down, and before the fibrous crystals begin to form. Analysis 
gave:— 

r. 

Ag!N^aoN(S03)2« t), f -^- 


Sodium. 14*02 14-75 — - 13*81 

Silver. 32*93 33*07 38*49 33*50 33*49 

Sulphur. 19*51 — 19*18 19*52 -- 

Nitrogen. 4*27 — — 4*29 — 


Bouhle Mercury Iniidosulphouates, 

Single mercury imidosulphonates seem to be incapable of exist¬ 
ence. 

Mercury Potassium ImidosfdpJiC7i>atcs .— Berglund prepai^ed mercury 
dipotassium imidosulphonate, HgN,i(S 03 K) 4 , from tripotassium imido- 
sulphonato. We have prepared it from dipotassium imidosulphonate 
by adding mercuric oxide to it, heating the mixture with water, 
filtering hot if necessary, and leaving the solution to cool. The salt, 
which is nearly insoluble in cold water, separates out in very minute 
needles, sometimes arranged loosely, sometimes in spherical tufts, 
and is, when dry, of silvery lustre. 

An oxymerciiricpotassimn salt^ analogous to the sodium salt (p. 983), 
seems to be among the products of the reaction between mercuric 
nitrate and potassium imidosulphonates, but we have not made any 
study of it. 

The ^behaviour of mercury dipotassium imidosulphonate with acids, 
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as observed by us, is of interest in connection with the theory of the 
constitution of tlieso salts, and we shall refer to it later on when dis¬ 
cussing that point (p. 986). When the salt, in the form of paste 
with water, is treated with nitric acid, it is converted into the very 
slightly soluble dipotassium iniidosulphonate, all its mercury dis¬ 
solving as mercuric nitrate. When washed and drained on a tile, 
the salt left undissolved was found to be free from mercury and from 
sulphate. The same experiment can be carried out by the use of 
dilute sulphuric acid, but less satisfactorily. Tlie nitric acid used 
may be strong and in excess, but the sul[)huric acid must be dilute 
and not in excess, and is apt to give a small precipitate of mercuric 
salt. Hydrochloric acid removes both metals, and causes extremely 
rapid hydrolysis. 

MercKTij Ihirlum^ HgN 2 (S 03 ) 4 na 2 -r and other Double Merctiry Jmido- 
salphonntes .— According to Berglund, mcrc'ury dipotassium imido- 
sulphonato gives a series of double salts in which the potassium is 
replaced by another metal. It follows that these salts can also be 
prepared from the mercury sodium salts, but we liave only made our¬ 
selves familiar with the mercury barium salt, particularly noliced by 
Berglund. It is a lustrous, crystalline, dense salt, almost insoluble in 
cold water. 

Mercury Diliydrogen Imidusulplio'fuilefi ^—When mercury barium 
iniidosulphonate is treated witli dilute sulphuric acid, not more than 
sufficient to remove the barium, it appears to bo sharply converted 
into barium sulphate and mercury hydrogen iniidosulphonate. This 
observation of Berglund’s we have confirmed and extended. AVe 
worked quantitatively, and were careful to use tlie sulphuric acid in 
slight deficit, and to filter quickly. But, on testing the tiltrate, we 
found the hydrolysis of the imidosulphonate into suljihate and 
amidosulphonic acid liad already begun. It progi^essed steadily, 
and in 10 minutes a good deal of sulphui-ic acid liad been formed, 
showing that mercury hydrogen imidosulphonate is even loss 
stable than hydrogen imidosulphonate itself. In about 10 iriiuutes 
also, the solution began to grow turbid, from separation of an 
oxymercuric salt, probably amidosulphouate. The fresh solution, 
when almost neutralised with potassium hydroxide, gave a slight, 
white turbidity, doubtless of oxymercuric potassium iniidosulphonate ; 
this dissolved when a little inoi-o alkali was added. The slightly 
alkaline solution, thus prepared, soon began to deposit minute crystals, 
which wo identified as mercury dipotassium imidosulphonate. Thus, 
we had proved, so far as miglit be done, th.at the fresh filtrate from 
the barium sulphate is really a solution of mercury hydrogen imido¬ 
sulphonate. 

Oxymercuric Hydrogen Imidosulphonate ,—A second salt of mercury 
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and hydrogen can be readily obtained which is at once both basic and 
acid, as its name indicates. Highly concentrated mercuric nitrate 
solutions, even when as free as possible from nitric acid, dissolve solid 
potassium or sodium imidosulphonates, yielding clear and compara¬ 
tively stable solutions. When these solutions are heated, tbe imido- 
sulphonate hydrolyses into amidosulphonate, but if diluted without 
heating they deposit oxymercuric hydrogen imidosulphonate. The 
same salt is almost immediately precipitated when trisodium imido¬ 
sulphonate in solution is added to mercuric nitrate. 

To prepare this salt, about 5 parts by weight of an undiluted mer¬ 
curic nitrate solution are taken, equal to about half its weight of mer¬ 
curic oxide, and into it, with stirring, is poured a cold solution (neces¬ 
sarily dilute) of 1 part of trisodium imidosulphonate; pi’ecipitation of 
the salt begins almost at once, and is finished in a few minutes. The 
mother liquor still contains much mercuric nitrate and some imidosulph¬ 
onate, besides sodium nitrate and much nitric acid. The addition of 
a little more trisodium salt causes scarcely any further precipitation, 
but a larger quantity throws down the oxymercuric sodium salt. The 
brilliant white and voluminous oxymercuric hydrogen salt hydro¬ 
lyses only very slowly in its acid mother liquor, on account of the 
protective action of the mercuric nitrate. It should be repeatedly 
washed by subsidence and decantation with'abundance of cold water, 
and drained till dry on a tile or filter. If less mercuric nitrate 
has been used, and the precipitate contains sodium (as oxymercuric 
sodium salt), this may be converted into the pure oxymercuric 
hydrogen salt either by digestion for a day with concentrated mer¬ 
curic nitrate solution and washing, or siTn})ly by continued and 
thorough washing with water. If digestion with mercury ultimate 
solution is adopted, the water used for the first washing must 
contain a little nitric acid to guard against the formation of imj oxy- 
riitrate. 

Oxymercuric sodium imidosulphonate, when washed with much 
water for a long time, leaves a far smaller weight of oxymercuric 
hydrogen salt, and imparts continuously to the wash-waters small 
quantities of a mercury sodium imidosulphonate, apparently the same 
as that got by digesting mercuric oxide in a solution of mercuric 
di.sodium imidosulphonate, perhaps 0 [HgN(S 03 ]S^a) 2 ]>. These wash¬ 
ings are neutral or faintly alkaline, and when evaporated a little 
on the water-bath, yield small quantities of micaceous crystals. This 
reaction appears to be expressed by the equation— 

2Hg(0HgS03).NHgN(S0aNa)3 + H,0 = 0[HgN(S03Na),], 

+ 2 HN(S 03 Hg 0 ) 2 Hg. 

Oxymercuric hydrogen imidosulphonate is an anhydrous salt. 
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After drying in a desiccator, it loses 0‘7 to 0’8 per cent, of water 
wlien heated at 100^ or above. It may be heated in dried air to 
or bigber without changing; but at a little below a dull red heat it 
decomposes, and then slowly gives off water, nitrogen, and sulphur 
dioxide; at this temperature it is yellow, but when cooled it again 
becomes white. At the softening point of bard glass, it melts to a 
dark red liquid, and effervesces, yielding sublimates of metallic 
mercury, mercurous and mercuric sulphates, and some other mercuric 
salt not sulphate and apparently nitrogenous. It seems impossible, 
even in a vacuum, to decompose it completely before the mercury 
sulphates themselves partly decompose. The gas first given off 
consists of nitrogen with half its volume or more of sulphur dioxide; 
subsequently it consists of nitrogen, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen. 
When rapidly raised to a red heat, the salt, at the moment of melting, 
eft'ervesces and decomposes almost explosively. 

its reactions with sodium hydroxide and chloride, and with tri¬ 
sodium imidosulphonate are similar to those of the oxymercuric 
sodium salt (p. 984). Its basic or oxy-salt character is thus clearly 
demonstrated, independently of the evidence deriv^ed from analysis. 
The presence of hydrogen, other than that of hydration, is show’ii by 
lirst heatinij: the salt for some hours at 180” in a current of dried air, 
and then to a much higher temperature, when water vapour, contain 
ing sulphuric acid, is given off. As the salt would yield only a little 
more ihan one-thousandth of its weight of hydrogen, and the isola¬ 
tion of the water would be difficult, hydrogen was not quantitatively 
estimated. The analytical results obtained were—- 

lIN(803),lJg30.. (a.) (h.) 


Mercury . 74*d5 74*03 74 09 

Sulphur. 7’93 8*0G 8'00 

Nitrogen. 1*73 1*76 1'65 

Hydrogen. 0*12 — — 

(Sodium). — 0*06 0*06 

(Moisture) . — 0*20 0*13 


The preparation a was made by the direct method ; the other, h, was 
digested witli mercuric nitrate to remove the sodium which it con¬ 
tained, and then washed with water slightly acidified with nitric 
acid. 

On writing down the reaction by which this salt is formed from 
mercuric nitrate and trisodiurn imidosulphonate—• 

3Hg(N03)2 + Na3N(S03)2 + 2H,0 = + 

SNaNOa 4- 3HN08, 

and compaiung it with the equation where oxymercuric sodium imido- 
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sulphonate is the product, it will bo seen that in both cases the nifrate 
comes out half as sodium nitrate and half as nitric acid, and that the 
oxymeicuric hydrogen salt may be represented as resulting from the 
reaction of the sodium salt with mercuric nitrate, thus :—■ 

Hg(NO,), + NaN(S03).Hg,0 + H^O = HNCSQ.-O^Hg^O^ + 

NaNO^ + HNO3. 

Now, this reaction can actually be realised, as already stated, but 
only with difficulty and in presence of gi'eat excess of mercuric 
nitrate solution, active probably by virtue of its free acid. In the 
direct method of preparing the hydrogen salt, it is formed simul¬ 
taneously with half as much again nitric acid as is produced when 
the sodium salt is formed. From this it would appear that there is a 
point where, if the nitric acid is in sufficient quantity along with the 
mercuric nitrate, nitrogen takes or keeps hydrogen in place of 
mercury, and the second half of the sulphonic radicles, as well as the 
first, takes mercuric oxide in place of sodium, just as it does in other 
cases even in presence of free acid; this, however, is difficult to 
determine by direct experiment with nitric acid, because of its liability 
to cause hydrolysis after a time, and of the uncertainty in knowing 
when the change sought for has occurred. 

Mercury Sodium Imidosul'plionatvH, —There are two mercury sodium 
imidoRulphonates. The monosodium salt is oxymercuric or basic, but 
the disodium salt is normal, and corresponds in composition with the 
potassium salt obtained by Berglund. 

Unless gradually added to the solution of trisodium imidosulph- 
onate, mercuric nitrate causes, almost immediately, a white, flocculent, 
crystalline ]precipitate, but this disappears on agitation so long as there 
is enough of the sodium salt remaining to keep the mixture alkaline or 
neutral; when, however, this point is passed, the precipitate is perma¬ 
nent, and consists of oxymercuric sodium salt. If the nitrate is added till 
neutrality is just reached, or nearly reached, the solution soon begins 
to de])osit small, brilliant crystals, or does so after some evapoiution. 
These are normal mercuric disodium vniidosulphonate. The addition 
of a solution of trisodium imidosulphonate to one of mercuric nitrate, 
free from any unnecessary excess of nitric acid, produces, as already 
stated, a white crystallo-flocculent precipitate which, if sufficient ex¬ 
cess of nitrate remains, is the oxymercuric hydrogen salt; if there is 
too little nitrate, some oxymercuric sodium salt will be deposited as 
well. 

Mercuric Disodium Tmidosulphonate, —There is little to add concern¬ 
ing the prepsiration of this salt from the trisodium salt. Here, as in 
other cases, it is better to have the mercuric nitrate solution highly 
concentrated, as then there need be but little excess of nitric acid. 
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To prepare this solution, moderately concentrated nitric acid is so far 
saturated with mercnric oxide that oxynitrate beg'ins to form ; it is 
then decanted from the excess of oxide and left to clarify by subsid¬ 
ence. If too much mercuric nitrate has been added to the sodium 
salt, the proportions can be successfully rectified by adding more 
sodium salt. The mcrcuific disodium salt can be purified, if necessary, 
by recrystallisation from hot water. Mercuric disodium imidosulph- 
onate can also be readily prepared from disodium irnidosulplionate 
and mercuric oxide. Tlie two substances are triturated togetlier in 
about the riglit pro])nriions mixed with water, and warmed with it; 
the solution is then filtered, if necessary, and sot aside to crystallise. 

Mercuric disodium irnidosulplionate crystallises in small, brilliant 
prisms always separate, quite yiermanent in tlio aii*, and sparingly 
soluble in cold water; the solution has a neutral reaction. The 
crystals contain G mols. H.I), of which only four are lost in a vacuum 
at the oi'dinary tempeiuture. 

If luxated at 100*", after exposure in a vacuum desiccator, it loses 
most of the remaining water, but not all, for then (and at higher 
tempei*atures, as more quickly), it increases slowly in weight 

by fixing atmospheric moisture, and becomes hydrolysed and 
strongly acid (see effects of heating dipotassium imidosul])honate, 
p. 954). If heated more strongly in an open tube, it yields a small 
sublimate of an ammonia-sulphite salt, mercurous sulphate, and 
mercury, sul[)hur dioxide and nitrogen being given off, and inei*eurons, 
mercnrie, and sodium sulphates left as a residue. 

Wlien heated slowly in a Spreugel vaeunin, it suffers clringo in a 
way that can be more closely studied. Even at 444^^, no material 
alteration takes place, but just below a red heat it decomposes 
steadily, temporarily blackening tlirough formation of mercuric 
sulphide, and giving besides much mercury as a sublimate, nitrogen 
and sulphur dioxide in the proportions of two volumes of the former 
to three of the latter, and a little very volatile white arnmoniacal 
sublimate, together witli a very little water, and another white subli¬ 
mate volatilising again at 350—400 ^. The residue is sodium sulpliate. 
That margin of the white sublimate which is more remote from 
the heat consists of mercurous sulphab', but the nature of the rest, 
which adheres firmly to the glass, is but imperfectly made out. It is 
a mercniy compound scarcely affected by potassium hydroxide, boiling 
water, or dilute nitric acid, and seems to be a derivative of mercuric 
sulphate containing nitrogen. 

The main changes by heat appear to be— 

2HgN,(S03Na), = 4I^a,SO, + HgS04 + HgS + 2S0a + 2^2, 

and then on further heating— 

4Na*S04 + 2Hg + 4S0, + 2N,. 
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The ammoniaeal siihlimate and moishiro are evidently due to water 
retained by tlio salt, probably throii^li hydrolysis ; whilst the mer¬ 
curous sulphate is formed from mercury and mercuric sulphate. 

With solutions of ordinary metallic salts, the mercuric disoflium 
salt ogives the various double mercury imidosulphonales noticed by 
Berglund. For example, with barium chloride it gives a precipitate 
of mercury barium imidosulphonate. 

Sodium hydi*oxide precipitates mercuric oxide from the pure salt, 
but not in the presence of sodium imidosulphonate, and under any 
circumstances the precipitation of the mercury is far from complete. 
According to Raschig, Berglund found that mercuric dipotassiurn 
imidosulphonate gave no pref*ipitate with potassium hydroxide, but 
in this respect wo find that the potassium salt behaves like the 
sodium salt, except that the precipitate is perhaps smaller. Dilution 
lessens precipitation (see behaviour of mercuric oxide with trisodium 
imidosulphonate, p. 9d0). Ammonia gives a white precipitate; so 
also does ammonium chloride; in this case it is probably arnido- 
mercuric chloride. Mercuric oxide dissolves slightly in soluh’on of 
the mercury sodium salt, rendering it alkaline. Both nitric acid and, 
still more so, hydrochloric acid dissolve the salt freely; apparently 
nitric acid does not immediately decompose it, but hydrochloric acid 
does completely. If the quantity of this acid is insufficient for the 
whole of the salt, its action is confined to its equivalent quantity, the 
rest of the salt being left undissolved, and no preferential replacement 
of tlie sodium or the mercury by hydrogen taking place. By extrac¬ 
tion with ether, by evaporation, and by other tests, the change effected 
has been ascertained to be the formation of mercuric sodium chloride, 
sodium hydrogen sulphate, and amidosulphonic acid. 

Analysis has given the following results ;— 


ngN2(S0,Na)4,6H20. 

Found. 

Mercury.... 

2G-74 

27-16 

Sodium .... 

12-80 

12-35 

Sulphur.. .. 

17-11 

17-19 

Nitrogen ... 

3-74 

3-95 

Water. 

14-44 

13-15 


8*86 lost in vac, 
4*29 „ at 100^ 


The exposure in the vacuum was for 40—45 hours; the further 
loss at 100° was the greatest obtainable in undried air, longer heating 
being followed very slowly by increase of weight. As analysed, the 
salt shows nearly a tenth less than the water calculated. Efflorescence 
of the sample was not noticed, but may have occurred to a sliglit 
extent. The main cause of the deficiency is, without doubt, fixation 
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of some of tlie water of crj^stallisation or of atmospheric moisture by 
hydrolysis. 

Oxyme.rouric Sodium Tmidoffulphonafu .—In the preparation of this 
salt, the sodium imidosulphoriato is taken in twdeo tlic molecular pro¬ 
portion to the mercuric nitrate; the result is satisfactory. The 
highly acid motlior liquor retains much of the salt in solution, but it 
is thrown down if it is nearly nentiulised with sodium hydroxide, and 
them contains scai'ciely any other mercuric or iinidosiilphonic salt. 
There is, however, no necessity to adhere closely to the calculated 
proportions, provided the sodium salt is neither in quantity great 
enough to redissolvo the precipitate as mercuric disodium salt, nor so 
small as to leave the nitrate in great excess ; it is, however, better to 
use too little than too much of the nitrate, especially if its solution 
contains any quantity of free acid. 

Any preci])ilation of oxynitrate which water alone would cause in the 
solution of mercuric nitrate, is prevented by the presence of the sodium 
imidosulphenate, as tin’s sidt forms its basic mercury derivative by 
liberating half the nitric acid of the nitrate that it decom]joses, and 
this acid is more than enough to keep any remaining nitrate from 
passing into oxynitrate; con.sequently, the washed precipitate is 
always free from nitrate. It may be washed sulhciently with water, 
which only very slightly acts on it, and may then be dried, either on 
paper or bettor on a tile. 

On attem]ding to form a third and intermediate mercury sodium 
salt, which was to have the formula 0 [Hg]Sr(S 03 Na) 2 ]?, analogous to 
the oxynitrate, 0 (HgN 03 ) 2 , we got, instead, only the two other salts, 
one in solution, the other as a precipitate. The oxymereuric sodium 
salt was thus’obtained from a solution which, from first to last, was 
never acid, even the mother liquor being still faintly alkaline. The 
sulphouate and nitrate were used in the jiroportion 

2NaN'(S03Na)2 : Hg(N03)3; 

the nitrate was added gradually, with stirring, to the dilute solution of 
the sulphouate, and simultaneously" a solution of sodium hydroxide w^as 
run in, in the proportion of ncjarly five-sixths of a molecular quantity. 
In this way much yellow mercuric oxide was formed, along with the 
white precipitate, but by prolonged stirring, the precipitate lost all 
tinge of yellow. The mother liquor now contained much disodium 
mercury imidosulphonate, and the precipitate, washed and drained 
on a tile, proved to bo pure oxymereuric sodium imidosulphonate 
(analysis d>). Allowing for sodium hydroxide used in neutralising 
the free nitric acid present in the mercujy nitrate solution, the re¬ 
action appears to be that expressed by the equation 

6 TIaN(S 03 Ka )2 -f 6 HgfN 03)2 + 4NaOH = 2 HgNv(S 03 Na )4 

+ Hg( 0 HgS 03 ) 2 l^Hg]Sr(S 03 Na )2 + 12]SraN08 + 2H,0‘ 
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Oxymercuric sodium imidosulphonafce contains water of crystallisa¬ 
tion, and appears to be slightly oltlorescent; otherwise, it is permanent 
for a long time, whether wot or dry, though ultimately it decomposes 
and becomes yellowish-brown. Protracted washing with water de¬ 
composes it, as does also digestion with concentrated mercuric nitrate 
solution, a residue of the hydrogen oxymercuric salt being left in 
both cases (p. 978). It is very stable if but moderately heated, 
losing nearly the whole of its water of crystallisation. 

At about 135'’ it permanently changes colour slightly, and at a 
much higher temperature melts to a dark, red-brown liquid and 
effervesces, decomposing in a way essentially the same as that of the 
normal mercury sodium salt. Even very gradual heating in a current 
of dried air, at a temperature of 170°, fails to expel more thau four- 
fifths of the water, in consequence, no doubt, of hydrolysis. 

It is much more readily dissolved by hydrochloric acid than by 
nitric or sulphuric aoid. Eroni its hydrochloric acid solution it 
cannot be recovered by neutralisation, being almost instantly decom¬ 
posed, like the normal mercuric sodium salt. It is converted by 
sodium hydroxide into insoluble mercuric oxide, and mercuric di¬ 
sodium iniidosulphoiiate, which remains dissolved. Its basic com¬ 
position is at once demonstrated by the action on it of sodium 
chloride, which leaves insoluble mercuric oxide, and dissolves the 
rest, probably, as the two salts, mercuric sodium imidosulphonate 
and mercuric sodium chloride. Trisodium imidosulphonate dissolves 
it, but not to a large extent. If the solution of ibis salt is concen¬ 
trated, a little mercuric oxide may separate, but the addition of water 
causes this gradually to dissolve. When, liowever, the trisodium salt 
is added to the oxymercuric sodium salt, still in its mother liquor, 
free dissolution at once occurs; but without the mother liquor, the 
rcjiction is as above stated. 

The composition of the salt may be expressed, as shown by the 
following analyti(;al results, by the formula OHg 2 N(SO:,) 2 N^a,(OH 2 ) 2 , 
which has, however, to be doubled to represent its constitution. The 
water comes out low, partly because of loss by efflorescence, but 
mainly by getting fixed through hydrolysis. 

Calculated. (a.) (a.) (h.) (c.) (^^.) 


Mercury. 6P63 62T8 6P22 61-5G — 61*73 

Sodium. 3*54 3*87 4*14 3*97 3*57 3*56 

Sulphur. 9*86 10*23 1006 1003 — 9*79 

Nitrogen. 2*16 — 2*27 2*24 — — 

Water. S*55 — 4*44 — 4*88 4*58 


The preparation, a, was precipitated from 3 mols. of mercuric 
nitrate by 2 mols. of imidosulphonate, whilst b was got by adding 
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sodium hydroxide to the decanted mother liquor of a. The prepara¬ 
tion, c, was precipitated from 2 mols. of nitrate by 1 mol. of imido- 
sulphonate, and d was formed with a non-acid mother liquor. All 
preparations, as well as their mother liquors, were free from 
sulphate. 

The formation of oxymercuric sodium imidosulphonate is ex- 
prcvssed by the equal ion 

4ng(N03)2 + 2NaN-(SO,T^a), + ^IToO = 

ng(OHgSO,),NPIgN( 863 Xa), + 4^faN03 + mNO,. 

This reaction is noliceable for being one in which the sodium in 
the procipitalo is not removed by the nitric acid ; but, if imidosulph- 
onic acid be I’egarded as a w(‘aker acid than nitric acid, the pre¬ 
cipitation of j)otassiu!u nitrat(} hy tartaric acid or pcmhloric acid 
is quite as rcmai'kablo, whilst if, as is most probable, it is like sulph¬ 
uric acid, then the retetition of the sodium is only natural. It is 
hardly noticeable for the precipitation of a basic salt with production 
of nitric acid, since similar i*cactions arc common with oxyg’enous 
mercuric salts. 

In its coustitution, as regards the oxylic mercury, oxymercuric 
sodium imidosulphonate resmnbles oxymercuric sulphate and oxy- 
inercuric sulphite, as represented in the following formula) (Trans., 
188G, 49, 55:]) : — 

Imidosulphonate.. (Na0.S0o:).;N-Hg*K(S0v0*Hg-0),:ng. 


Sulphate. Jlg.(()-llg*0*S()2*0‘Hg*0)2:ng. 

Sulphite . Hg;(802’0*Hg*())2lHg. 


Const If utioiL of the Mercurij Imidosulplionates, 

From the widely established character of the relation between 
mercury and the nitrogen of ammonia, and cyanogen, and from that 
of the mercury in its oxygenous salts, particularly those of sulphury 1, 
such as sulphites and sulphates, the relations of mercury in its imido- 
siilphonates become of much interest, as likely to differ from those of 
other basylous elements. 

Firstly, as to the mercury disodium and mercury dipotassium 
imidosulphoriatcs, no hesitation wdll be felt in accepting for these 
salts—say that of sodium—the formula Hg^ 2 (S 03 Na )4 (Bej'glund). 
Yet this point is not so sim])le as it seems. Calcium forms the 
salt, CaNaN(S 03 ) 2 ; silver forms the salt, Ag 2 NaN(S() 3 ) 2 ; and 
mercury itself, the salts, 0 Hg 2 NaN(S 03)2 and 02 HgaHN(S 03 ) 2 . All 
these salts have only one-third of the bases either as sodium or 
hydrogen, and it will be well, therefore, to briefly review the reasons 
for writing HgN 2 (S 03 Na) 4 . 

TOL, LXI. 3 Z 
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Disodiiim hydrogen imidosulphonate is a salt neutral, or only 
slightly acid to, litmus, althousfh active as an acid, and, therefore, it 
cannot contain the group, SO 3 H, since this always gives to its com¬ 
pounds acidity and a strong action on blue litmus. It must, there¬ 
fore, be written HN(S 03 Na) 2 . Mercury readily takes the place of 
the hydrogen of this salt, or of 1 atom of the sodium of the alkaline 
trisodium imidosulphonate, and the resulting mercury disodium salt 
is neutral in reaction. Transposition of the metals cannot be admitted 
to take place in its formation for two reasons. One is, that the 
alkaline re‘action of the trisodinra salt disapf)ears when it becomes the 
mercury sodium salt, and there is no accounting for this if the mer¬ 
cury displaces the su I phonic sodium. The other reason is, that if the 
mercury takes the sulphonic relation in the salt, this salt wf)ald be 
an exception to the observation that all the oxylic mercuric salts 
capable of existing in presence of water are insoluble basic or oxy- 
saUs. 

This theory of the constitution of the normal mercury double 
sulphonates accords with the interesting behaviour of these salts 
towards acids and alkalis. The latter only partially ])reciy)itate 
mercuric oxide from them, because the mercury is in immediate 
relation with (unoxidised) nitrogen. Nitric acid, which can replace 
the mercury bv hydrogen, cannot do the same with the potassium or 
sodium, because this is in oxvlic relation to sulphurvl, as it is in 
sulphates, and is, therefore, irremovable by this acid. Sul]diuric acid 
also first replaces the mercury by hydrogen, when acting on the 
mercury potassium salt, although from the mercury barium salt it 
first takes the barium away. 

Berglund would have chemists regard mercury imidosulphonates 
as salts of an independent acid, in which mercury is combined with 
special force. A fuller knowdedge of the imidosulphonates does not 
tend to support this view. There are other series of double imido¬ 
sulphonates besides that of mercury, apparently the only one 
observed by him ; normal mercury hydrogen imidosulphonate has 
even less stability than imidosulphonic acid itself; oxymercuric 
hydrogen imidosulphonate is far more stable; dipotassium and di¬ 
sodium hydrogen imidosulphonates have equal or greater claims to be 
treated as particular acids; lastly, it is highly probable that, power¬ 
fully as mercury takes the place of hydrogen in ammonia itself, it 
will have little of that power when two-thirds of that hydrogen have 
already been replaced by sulphonic radicles. 

The constitution of the salt in which two-thirds of the base of the 
trisodium salt are replaced by mercury next requires attention. It 
lUigbt be treated as having the single atom of sodium in the odd 
basylous position, that is, united to the nitrogen; but against this 
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four objections present tbemsolvcs. One is that it is hicflily improb¬ 
able that the sodium sliould bold the imidic relation rather than the 
sulpbonie. A second is that it is quite as unlikely that a mercurv 
atom should be united half to nitrorren and half to oxyg'en, whilst it 
is usual to f nd it thus united at once to oxygen and to an oxy 2 :enous 
radicle. A third ohjecfion is, that whereas in other cases snlf)}iuryl 
takes It atoms of mercuric oxide to saturate either of its valencies, 
it does not do so in this salt unless the sodium is ^‘iven to one of the 
sulphnrvls of the salt. The fourth objection lies in the creat im¬ 
probability that sodium in the imidic relation would resist, as it 
here does, displacement V)y hydrofren on treating the salt with nitric 
acid. Avoiding these four didicnlties by placinc^ one-fourth of the 
mercury with the nitron^en, there remairiS the usual 1-j^ atoms to 
unite with half one of the sulphuryls. The relations of the salt, and 
its constitution as here developed, require that its formula sliould he 
double that expressed in the lowest terms, in order to allow of the 
oxylic mercury beinof shown apart from the non-oxylic 

H^d(O-Hg-OnSO0;N*Hg-N(SO,>Ta)2. 

Tt now becomes clear that the sodium resists the action of nitric 
acid, hccanse it is in oxylic ndation to sulplinryl, as pointed out in 
discussinp^ the constitution of the normal Tnercnry disodinm salt; 
that nitric acid removes a fourth of the mercury, replacing: it by 
hvdro^on, because this fourth y)art is iu relatio^i to the nitrogen ; 
that nitric acid docs not remove the rest of the mercury, beeaiise this 
exists as the oxymercuric o-roup found in sulphate and sulphite, iu 
oxylic relation to sul])huryh also resisting the action of nitric acid ; 
and, lastly, it becomes clear how it is that the oxymercuric hydroo-en 
imodosulphonate has quite consistently a constitution different from 
that of the oxymercuric sodium salt, and how th(^ one salt is formed 
from the other (compare Divers and Shimidzn, ‘‘On Mercury 
Sulphites/’ Trans., 1886, 49, 5*74). 

In fact, the constitution of the oxymercuric hydroofen imidosnlph- 
onate follows obviously from the production of the salt by (acid) 
mercury nitrate in excess. From wliat wo actually can observe in 
the case of the normal mercury dipotassinm salt, we know that nitric 
acid of itself should act as represented by this equation :— 

Hg(0Hg-0*S02)2'N'HcrN'(S,0Na), + 2HNO. = 

Hg(0Hg-0-S02)2NH + HN(S03Na)2 + Hg(N03)2, 

replacing the iniidic mercury by hydrogen, hut not touching the 
oxymercuric group in conformity with its inability in other cases 
(sulphites and sulphates) to do so when the group is joined to 
sulphury!. In the absence of mercuric nitrate, this reaction is 

3 z 2 
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slowly followed by hydrolysis of the disodiiim hydrogen salt through 
the uiiadvoidable excess of nitric acid, but in presence of mercuric 
nitrate hydrolysis does not take place. The mercuric nitrate finishes 
tiie formation, just formulated, of the oxymercuric hydrogen salt, iu 
the way shown by the equation 

HN(S03Na)2 + 3Hg(m). + 2H,0 = HN(SO,-0‘HgO),TTg 

+ 2NaN03 -h 4 TWO 3 , 


from which equation it will also be sufficiently clear how the whole 
change can be effected by mercuric nitrate without any addition of 
nitric acid. 

Ih'oni the constitution giren to this salt, it is at once evident why 
it can be left for days in a nitric acid solution of mercuric nitrate 
without becoming h^^drolysed ; for hydrolysis can only occur wlieri 
some of the sulphouic group hf?comcs acid, or SO 3 II, and here tlu^ 
nitric acid, especially iu presence of much mercuric nitrate, is power¬ 
less fo displace the oxymercuric*, group by hydrogen. 

^Jdiere remains now only to tabulate the three mercuric sails, ihe 
constitution of which has been discussed, in order to biing out their 
relations quite cleaiiy, and jiarticularly the intern:ediate relation of 
the oxymercuric sodium salt:-- 


Imidosulphonatc. 
Mercuric disodium. 

Oxymercuric sodium.... 
Oxymercuric liydrogen., 




rornuila, 

r(803Na)2 

N{S(hNii)./ 


„ IV(S(VNa), 

^^^^N(803*Hg-0)vHg‘ 

HN(S 03 *Hg- 0 ),Hg. 


Addendum. 

Oxyamvlosulphonates .—In our last paper sent to the Society, which 
ap])eared in the Journal so far back as 1889, we bad to call attention 
to the discrepancy between Rf)me of the results of tlic work on sulph- 
azoHsod salts done by others and by ourselves. We are glad to bo 
able now to bring in support of the accuracy of certain of our own 
statements, the testimony of Dr. Raschig, who wrote, soon after the 
appearance of the paper on oxyainidosulphojiates, fo request us, when 
next publishing, to make known that he now entirely agrees with 
oui- account of the decomposition of oxyamidosulphonates by caustic 
alkali (Trans., 1889, 55, 765), and withdraws his own statement 
concerning it, which was based upon qualitative reactions only. 
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LXXX JI [.—ModificaHon of llpclmanns BoiUykj Point Method of Defer^ 
minituj Molecular Weights of Suhsta7ices in Solution* 

By Juji Sakuuai, Professor of Chemistry, Tlie Science College, 
Imperial University, Japan. 

Reckn I investigations in Physical Chemistry have greatly extended our 
means of determining the molecular weights of substances. Besides 
the ordinary method which depends on the determination of the 
relative density of a substance^ in the gaseous state—the so-called 
‘‘vapour density ” method —we have now, thanks to the labours of 
liaoult and others, various means of ascertaining molecular weights 
of substances in solution. Diminution of vapour tension, lowering of 
the fieezing point oi* rise of tlie boiling point of a solvent, are the 
changes which accompany the dissolution of a solid in it, and cacii 
of these changes supplies us with a moans of determining the mole¬ 
cular wenght of tlie dissolved substance. These are mutually con¬ 
nected together by tht‘oretical considerations, but for purposes of 
determining molecular weights, the method depending on the 
changt' in the boiling |)oint faj* surpasses the oliiers, both on ax^count 
of the sim[)licity of tlu^ manipulation and of the greater accuracy in 
the results obtaiued. We ai*e indebted to Beckmann (Zdt* phijsikaL 
(hoor, 3, bOd ; 4, 5d2 [188d] ; 5, 7(1 [1890]; 6 , 4d7 [1890] ; 

8 , 228 [189 1 J) fur this method; but, in s])ite of his indefatigable 
labours, there are some points in tlie practicuil canying out of Ids 
method, wliich are ea[)al)le of improvement and simplification. The 
object of the jiresent [laper is to describe a modiiication, which renders 
it available in every laboratory, and, at the same time, capable of 
yielding I'esults which are even moic concordant tlian those obtained 
by Beckmann liimself. 

It may, howevcu*, not be out of })lace to first briefly refer to the 
pi‘inci})le wliich underlies this method. From a study of tlie lowering 
of vapour pressure of various solvmits produced by the substances 
tlissolved in th(un, Baoult was ultimately led to foianulaie the law 
that “ The relative lowering of vapour pressure is proportional to 
the ratio of the numhtu' of molecules of the dissolved substance to 
the total number of molecules in the solution.Or expressed in a 
formula— 

Jl-iL = . X - 

p X F 

Avhere p and p' are the vapour pressures of the solvent and of the 
solution, and N and w, the number of molecules of the solvent and of 
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tlie dissolved subsianee respectively. The constant c may be taken 
as equal to unity. IF, then, G and y be the weights taken, and M and 
tbe molecular weights, of the solvent and of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance, all expressed in grams, we have— 

— p _ m 

T ~ . 9 ' 

M m 

or m = M . ^ ^^ . 

G p — p 

Hence, if M, G, and y are known, the molecular weiglit of the dis¬ 
solved substance, 7n, is given by determining p and p', the vapour 
pressures of the solvent and of the solution. 

Now, the diminution of vapour pressure is proportional, on the one 
hand, to the lowering of the freezing point and, on the other, to tlie rise 
of the boiling point. The former relation, which was established by 
llaoult in a purely empirical way {Gompi, rvnd., 87 [1878] ; 103 
[1886] ; 104 [188/]|; 105 [1887J ; 107 [1888] ; Chhn. I^hya. 

[0], 15 [1888]), had already been deduced by Guldberg ((7omp/. remi., 
70 [1870]) from the mechanical theory of heat. Moreover, Vairt 
Hoff {Zeit. p/i7/67i'aZ. Chem., 1887, 1, 494) theoretically deduced the 
laws of the lowering of the freezing points of solutions from the 
relation which exists between vapour pressure and osmotic pressure. 

The determination of tbe other relation, the rise of the boiling 
])oint, also ahords us a means of ascerdaining the molecular weight 
of the dissolved substance, inasmuch as it is passible to determine 
the temperatui'es at which the solvent and tlie solution exliibit (‘qual 
A upour pr(‘ssures, instead of ascertaining their vapour ])ressiircis at 
the same temperature. This method was first practically carried out 
by Beckmann {loc. cit,). 

Tlie calculation of the molecular weight is made hy taking into 
consideration the proportionality which exists between the difference 
of pressure and the difference of temperature. Now, sinet‘ tbe solu¬ 
tions subjected to examinations are all very dilute, the equation 

p — p _ n 

p N -h n 

may assume the following form without causing any material differ¬ 
ence in the results :— 

p — _ n 

~p N’ 

The difference of temperature produced in the boiling point by the 
dissolution of the substance in the proportion of 1 gram-molecule to 
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1 gram-molecule of the solvent, and which corresponds to the above 
pressiire-diherence, is called the 7nolecular elevation of boiling point. 

This constant is obtained experimeatally by determining the rise 
of boiling point of a solvent, following the dissolution of a known 
weight of a substance of known molecular weight in a known quan¬ 
tity of the solvent. Thus, for example, Beckmann {Zeit, physikaL 
Ckeni,^ 1(S89, 3, ()03), Ibund that 4-‘740 grams of ethyl benzoate 
dissolved in 100 grams of ether raised the boiling point of the latter 
by 0‘t>G5°. The Aveight of ethyl benzoate dissolved in 1 gram-mole¬ 
cule of ether (74 grams) is, therefore, = 3’5076 grams. 

The rise of boiling point corresponding to the dissolution of 1 gram- 
molecule of ethyl benzoate (150 grams) in 1 grain-moieculc of ether 
would til on be— 

0'6()5 X 150 _ 28-4 
^ 3-507G 

Experiments with otlier substances give neaidy the same value for 
ihe molecular elevation of the boiling point (d ether. The molecular 
weight of any dissolved substance is then obtained from the equa¬ 
tion 

w = B X ^/A, 

wliere, in the ease of ether, B = 28*4, g = weight of the substance 
dissolved in 74 grams of ether, and A = the observed rise of boiling 
j)oini. 

In practice, it is more convenient to refer the constant B to 
100 grams, instead of to the molecular weight, of the solvent; the 
calculation is thus very much sinijililied. The formula then 
becomes— 

'Dl = if X [/ / A, 

wliere, in case of ether, B' = 28‘4 X 74/100 = 21-0, and g = weight 
of the substance dissolved in 100 grams of the solvent. As the mean of 
several detei'miuatioiis, Beckuuiiiii (/uc. oil.) obtained the numbei* 20'9 
ioi- the value of B'. 

Tile constant B ur If may, moreover, be accurately calculated 
iu the following manner from tlie latent lieat of vaporisation and the 
boiling point of the solvent, as lias been pointed out by Arrlienius 
phydJxal. Chem,, 1889, 4, 55(J). 

Suppose Avo have a solvent of molecular weight M, and of boiling 
point T (iu absolute temperature) at pressure p. By dissolution of 
n gram-molecules in 100 grams of the solvent, the boiling point rises 
to T -f (IT. The relation between this rise, cZT, and the dissolved 
mass, n^ may be calculated thus; — 
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The solution boils under pressure p at the tempei^ature T + dT, 
The vapour pressure of the solvent at T is equal to p ; it is equal to 
p + dp hi the temperature T -h <iT. Between cZT and dp the following 
relation exists, according to the second law of thei-modynamics, as 
already shown by Van’t Hoff (Zcil. physikal. Ohern,^ 1887, 1, 494) :— 


^ = dT 
P 


ID 

‘ 2T^’ 


where to = latent heat of vaporisation of a gram-molecule of the 
solvent at temperature T. 

Now, according to Raoult's law, the relation between the diminu¬ 
tion of vapour pressure and the number of molecules of the solvent 
and of the dissolved substance is expressed by—> 


p — p _ n 

p N + * 

(p + dp) — p _ n 
p + dp 

dp n 

or - -- = - - - , 

p + dp N n 

But, as the solution is very dilute, dp is very small compared top, 
and n very small compared to N. The last equation may, therefore, 
be written as 

dp Ip = n/Nj 

or, as 100 grams of the solvent is employed and M = its molecular 
weight, we have— 

(Zp/p =: n.M/100. 

Equating this value of dp/p with that already obtained, we have—- 

71. M _ w . dT 


In this equation, tv being the latent heat of vaporisation of a gram- 
molecule of the solvent (M grams) in gram-calories, it follows that 
w/M = latent heat of vaporisation of 1 gram of the solvent. Calling 
this W, we have— 

n.M _ M.W.dT 
100 2T^ ’ 

or dT = w X 0 02TVW. 

If 5 = weight of the substance dissolved in 100 grams of the 
solvent, and r)L ^ molecular weight of the dissolved substance, then 
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n = s/m. Substituting this value of n in the above equation, and 
solving for m, we have— 


m 


^02T2 


In this equation, s and dT have the same meaning as and A 
respectively in one of the preceding operations (p. 991) ; and the 
constant, 0*02T“/W, for etlier is found to be equal to 


X (27:1 + 34- 97)^ 
901 


210 , 


the value wliicli we already obtained for B' in the .same equation. 

Now, tuiaiiiig to the ])ra(;tical side of the question, the grt^at and 
the only difficulty whicii lies in the wa}" is the exact d(^termination of 
the boiling points, as has already been ])ointcd out by Ih^ekmanu. 
Irregular boiling a^id bumping, attended with sudden alterations in 
the tem])erature of a boiling liquid, are phenomena which are too well 
known to be mentioned. Even when the liquid seems to be regularly 
boiling, there are still constant changes in the temperature of the 
liquid, as nniy be readily observed by the use of a delicate tluu’- 
niometer. Various means have been tried to ovt;rcome these diffi¬ 
culties. Bits of metallic wire or foil, of broken glass, &c., are almosl- 
useless. JLu)ult tried coating the thermometer bulb with a layer of 
])alladium recently charg’tul with hydrogen gas, hut it did not lead to 
the dt^sired result, as tlie evolution of hydrogen gas soon slackened, 
and ill about 20 minutes stopped altogether. 

Beckmann has succ.eedc'd in greatly overcoming the difficulties. He 
uses a piece of stout platinum wire whicdi is fixed in the bottom of 
1 he boiling vessel by means of fusible glass. On account of the 
superior thermal conductivity of the metal, the boiling is said to take 
])lace exclusively from the pi(?ce of platinum, and bumping is avoided 
entirely. 1 regret to say that I have not yet had any exjierience in 
the use of Becknifinn’s apparatus. In fact, we ordered one from 
Germany, but on my first attempt to make trial of it, the boiling 
vessel was found to be ci'acked at the point of insertion of the 
platinum. Tlris was merely an tvccident, but it is an accident which 
may not unfrcquently occur. A small portion of the bottom of the 
boiling vessel is thickened by the fusible glass, and it is not surprising 
that the bottom should bo cracked by the slightest carelessness in 
heating. 

The means which I adopt in producing a constant temperature in 
the boiling liquid has already been described in my paper on “ The 
Determination of the Temperature of Steam arising from Boiling 
Salt Solutions (this voL, p. 495), and consists in pavssing a current 
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of the vapour of the solvent into the boiling liquid or solution, the 
amount of the vapour thus passed in from without being regulated 
by the height of the lamp. The degree of constancy of the tempei’a- 
ture attained in this manner by the boiling liquid is really astonishing, 
a most delicate thermometer, capable of showing 1/lOOOth of a degree, 
remaining almost stationary. 

Description of Apparatus .— Instead of the thi*ee-neclved flask with a 
piece of platinum Avire fixed into the bottom, and wiih a complex 
condensing arrangement, used by Beckmann, I employ for the 
})olli}}(/ vessel an ordinary (J-tube A, about 2 cm. in internal diametei’, 
and 21 cm. in height. Near the to]) of one of the limbs of this 
(J-tube a hole is blown out by means of the blowpipe, which serves 
for joining on, with a piece of india-imbber tubing, a small side tube, 
having a glass stop-cock s. The side-tube is, in its turn, connected 
with an ordinary Liebig’s condenser C. The hoilcr for genejviting the 



vapour of the solvent is an ordinary round-bottomed flask B, provided 
Avith a cork, through Avhich j)ass the stem of a tap-funiud, /, and 
a delivery tiibe, d. The hitter is connected, by means of a piece of 
thick india-rubber tubing, i, Avith a tube, e, drawn out and slightly 
bent at its lower end, so that this end of the tube may just j’each the 
bottom of the boiling vessel when the cork, through which it passes 
above, is lixed into the mouth of the JJ-tubc, nearest to the boiler. 
This tube e thus establishes communication between the boiler and 
the boiling vessel. A tin-plate vessel, ^ bottom, 

and resting upon a tidpod, serves to enclose the boiler, and to protect 
it from draughts. The boiling vessel is, on tbe other band, (‘nclosed 
by a box made of thick asbestos cardboard, gg, with a movable 
bottom. Wlien the solvent is of low boiling point, such as carbon 
bisulphide or ether, a piece of plain asbestos cardboard serves as the 
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bottom of the box, and the boiling vessel is heated by indirect flame, 
as shown in the figure. In the case, liowever, of less volatile solvents, 
such as water, or even alcohol, a piece of asbestos cardboard, having 
a hole in the centre, is used instead, and the boiling is effected by the 
direct application of a flame. 

The height of the flame both under the boiler and the boiling 
vessel has to bo caiefully regulated for each particular solvent ac¬ 
cording to its volatility ; and, in order to avoid the effect of any 
alteration in the gas pressure, owing to constant openings and 
shuttings of gas taps in other parts of the laboratory, the following 
arrangement is adopted and is found to answer admirably. The 
gas tube is connected with three Bunsen hurnej-s and, fully opening 
the gas ta]), the burner nearest the tap is lighted. This acts as a 
gas regulator. Tlic supply of gas to the other two burners is 
adjusted by means of scrcw-(dips h and Z; and, since the amount of 
gas sup])lied to the ]‘(‘gulator burner is incomparatively greater than 
that supplied to the two otluu-s, no efleci- of alterations of gas 
pressure in the mains ean be peredved in the latter. 'I'lds circum¬ 
stance is of considerable importance, because I am thereby enabled 
to use the bulb of the thermometer always naked, there being no 
necessity to envelo]) it with asbestos fibres, as when working with 
J.1 e c k n i an n \s apj) a ra t u s. 

The thermometer which I use includes only a range of 6^" C., and 
is gjuduated into 1/lOOths of a degree. Bach of these divisions 
(about 0 4 mm.) can be readily^ estimated to 1/lOth by means of a 
reading telescope, wiiich 1 always use, so that tlie tlierrnonieter can 
indicate 1/TOOO of a degree. Tliere is an arrangement in the instru¬ 
ment by which the (juantity of mercury in the bulb may be increased 
or diminished, so that it can be n.sed either for low or high tem¬ 
peratures. This instrument, has already been described by Beckmann. 

The whole arrangement is exceedingly simple, and can be set up 
by any one with materials commonly fouml in all laboratories. 
'Idiis, 1 venture to say, is a great advantage. The only cosily part 
of the apparatus is tlie thermometer, but for good and accurate 
work in most physico-chemical iiicjuij*ics, a delicate thei-mometer is 
indispensable and, after all, its cost is not disproportionate to 
the important services it can lender. 

Mode, of Workuu ].—For working with the appai-atus described above, 
I begin by inserting the tube e into one limb of the boiling vessel, 
fixing it by means of tlie cork e. Small glass beads are then in¬ 
troduced into the boiling vessel through the other limb, till they quite 
fill the bent portion of the latter. (Beckmann rocoinuiends the use 
of small garnets or glass beads for preventing local differences of 
temperature, and I find them also very effective for thouiughly^ 
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mixing tlie vapour passed in with the boiling liquid and thus estab¬ 
lishing a perfect uniformity of temperature.) The experimental 
liquid is now ])oured in, so that it occupies a space of three or four 
centimetres above the level of the glass beads in the open limb, and 
the latter is then closed by the cork carrying the thermometer. 
The lid of the asbestos box is next slipped down the two limbs of the 
tube, which pass through two holes previously made in it in proper 
])Ositions, and the boiling vessel, after liaving becii pi'operly enclosed 
in the asbestos box and supported on the ring of a retort-stand, is 
connected, on the one side, with the boiler and, on the other, with 
the side-tube and condenser, as shown in the figure. 

First the boiler, half filled with the solvent, and then the boiling 
vessel are heated by carefully regulated lamps, the stop-cocks r and .s 
both open; and, when the liquid in both vessels begins to boil 
properly, the stop-cock r is closed, and the two lamps very carefully 
1 ‘egulated, so that the height of the column of the b{)iliiig liijuid re¬ 
mains, as nearly as can be judged, level with the lid of tin; asbestos 
box for, at least, a quarter of an hour. This circumstance is used as 
the criterion that the boiler and the boiling'vessel are each being 
heated by a properly adjusted lamp, so that evaporation and con¬ 
densation balance each other in the boiling vessel. The thermometer 
rises rapidly at first, but more slowly afterwards, attains the 
maximum tenqiei ature in 10 or 12 minutes, and then I'emains pei*- 
fectly constant. '^Phe top of the thermometer is now lightly tapped 
for some second.s, and the observation of the exact tc^mpcraiure made 
by the aid of a reading' telescope. Finally, the volume of tlie dis¬ 
tillate collected in the small flask F is noted and, after withdrawing 
the lamps, the stop-cO(!k r is opened and the stop-cock h closed. 

1 make it a rule to re])cat this observation of the exact boiling 
point of the solvent once or, in some cases, twice more in order to 
make sure of the teinpei-ature. For this purpose, the distillate is 
returned to the boiler and the wdiole of the above process repeated 
under exactly the same conditions as before, taking the final observa¬ 
tion of the temperature when the distillate reaches the mark j)re- 
viously made on the receiver flask. 

The next step is to inti'oduce the substance into the solvent. This 
may be done in two ways. The first and simplest method, which 
should be used when the solvent is of low boiling point, consists in 
taking out the cork which carries the thermometer, adding the solid 
substance to the solvent, and then immediately replacing the cork in 
its original position. The other method, which is employed in the 
case of solvents of high boiling point, and where, therefore, if the 
first method w’ere adopted, the highly heated tliermometer would 
have to be suddenly exposed to the cold air, is as follows: After the 
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exact determination of the boiling point of the solvent has been 
made, the boiler is a little cooled without opening the stop-cock 
when a small quantity of tiie solvent runs up the tube e and flows 
down into the boiler. The stop-cock r is now opened and then, dis¬ 
connecting the delivery tube d from the tube e, a small quantity of a 
concentrated solution of the substance, made beforehand, is intro¬ 
duced into the boiling vessel by means of a small funnel atlached to 
the india-rubber tubing i. After removing the funnel, communica¬ 
tion is re-established between the boiler and the boiling vessel. 

Tlie lamps, which have been put aside but not turned out, are next 
brought under the two vessels as before, and the boiling point of the 
solution determined in exactly the same manner and undei’ exactly 
the same conditions as those in which the boiling point of the solvent 
was determined, collecting, of course, the same quantity of the distil¬ 
late. When tlie exact temperature lias been ascertained, the lamps 
are put out, tbe sto[)-cock r opened, the stop-cock s closed, and the 
whole apparatus allowed to cool. 

After the solution has completely cooled, the percentage composi¬ 
tion is determined, by transferring some of the solution to a weighed, 
stoppered bottle hy means of a pipette, and, after asciudaining the 
weight of the solution taken, evaporating it at a gentle heat on a 
water-bath, and weighiiig tlie fixed residue. In the case of iodine, it 
is determined volumetrically by a standard solution of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. 

Fi’om the account of the process above given, it will be seen that 
it differs from that used hy Beckmann essentially in that, whilst 
Beckmann takes a weighed quantity, both of the solvent and of the 
solid substance, and determines the boiling points in an apjiaratiis 
pi’ovided witli a reflux condenser, and, therefore, i-equires a compli¬ 
cated arrangement, the method here described requires no special 
apparatus, as it determines the lioiling points in the oi’dinary manner, 
but obviates tlie usual difliculties of sucb det(‘rminatioua, and, at the 
same time, keeps the quantity of the boiling liquid constant, by 
passing in a current of the vapour of the solvent from without. An¬ 
other difference, which, I venture to say, is also an improvement, is 
that the boiling point of the solution is ascertained just before its com¬ 
position is determined, and the connection between these properties 
is, therefore, rendered more certain than in the case of Beckmann’s 
method. The results of my determinstions are contained in the 
following tables (pp. 908—1001). 

In conclusion, a word may be said with regard to the molecular 
weights of iodine and of sulphur in solution. Paternb and Xasini 
(i?er., 1888, 21 , 2153), by the depression of tbe freezing point, found 
t^hat the molecular weight of iodine in very dilute benzene solutions 



Solvent: Water. 

Lat. Ht. Vap. = 536'4 (Regnault, 1847) ; b.p. = 100° C. 
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2 653 ' 2-688 0'035 f 10*7965 i 0-2579 10-5386 ' 2*447 I 363 -5 I + 6*3 











Solvent: Ethyl Almliol* 

002T"- 

Lat. Ht. Vap. = 214*9 (Regnaalt, 1862) ; b.p. = 78^*3 C. —^ = 11*5. 
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Rendered anhydrous by distillation, first from freshly ignited lime and then from a small quantity of sodium. 










Solvent: Ethyl Ether* 

0'02T’ 

Lat. Ht. Vap. = 901 (Regnaulfc, 1862) ; b.p. = 9 C. = 21-0. 
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Eedistilled over sodium. 


















Solvent: Carbon Bisulphide. 
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VOL. LXI, 


Purified bj sbakiug with mercury and then distilling from dry litharge. 
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is represented by I 2 , whilst it possesses higher values in more concen¬ 
trated solutions. They found also that iodine is more or less dis¬ 
sociated into the atomic state in its solution in glacial acetic acid. 
Loeb {Zeit. physikal. Gliem., 1888, 2, GOO), however, could not verify 
these conclusions by the same method, and, both on account of the 
small solubility of iodine in either benzene or glacial acetic acid, and 
of the great variations in the results according to concentration, he 
ultimately gave up these experiments. By determining the vapour 
pressures of solutions of iodine in ether and in eaibon bisulphide, 
Loeb showed, on the othei* hand, that the molecular magnitude of 
iodine in brown ethereal solutions is represented by I 4 , whilst in 
carbon bisulphide it is less complex, and coi'responds to the formula 
I>. 4 . Lastly, Beckmann (ibid.y 1890, 5, 76) found, by the aid of his 
boiling method, that no appreciable dilference exists in the molecular 
magnitude of iodine, whether dissolved in ether or in carbon bisulph¬ 
ide, and that it corresponds to I 2 in both of the solutions. The 
numbers he obtained varied between 265 and 256 in ethereal solutions, 
and between 250 and 272 in carbon bisulphide solutions (L = 254). 
More recently, Hertz (ibid., 1890, 6 , 358), by the freezing method, 
obtained numbers varying between 255*5 and 276 for the molecular 
weight of iodine in its dark red solution in naphthalene, and pointed 
out that the red colour of the iodine solution is not due to the exist¬ 
ence of complex molecules, as already shown by Beckmann. My 
ow'ii determinations also fully confirm the results obtained by the 
latter. 

With regard to the molecular weight of sulphur in carbon bisulph¬ 
ide solution, Beckmann, by the boiling method, obtained numbers 
varying between 245 and 281, and, therefore, pointing to tlio exist¬ 
ence of complex sulphur molecules represented by Sy = 256. The 
foi‘mula So had generally been regarded as the maximum molecular 
formula of sulphur, and the results obtained by Beckmann, therefore, 
needed confirmation. The experiments by Hertz, who obtained 
numbers varying between 262*3 and 279*4 {loc. cit.), and, still more 
conclusively, my own determinations, put Beckmann’s views beyond 
any doubt. 
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LXXXIV.— Anhydro-derivatives of Citric a7id Aconitic Acids. 

By T. H. Easterfikld and W. J. Sell. 
hiti'odiiciioyi. 

PiLZ {Jahreshericlit, 18G1, 3G8), Perkin (A7inalen, Suppl., 5, 287), 
and Anscliiitz {Ber., 14, 2791) have show n that by tlie long continued 
action of acetyl chloride on certain liydroxy bibasic acids of the 
aliphatic series acetyl anhydrides may bo obtained. These derivatives 
have been but little investigated, though it can scarcely be doubted 
that they are likely to atford interesting derivatives. Bearing in 
mind the ease with whicli the ethereal salts of citric acid are con¬ 
verted into pyridine derivatives, it appeared of interest to attempt 
t]\e preparation of an acetyl anhydro-citric acid by the above method; 
it was found that it could be readily obtained in almost quantitative 
yield, and our expectations as to its chemical activity were com¬ 
pletely realised, Thus it combines with water to form acetylcitric 
acid, and by its action on ammonia forms citrazinic acid, whilst with 
aniline it yields citrodianilic acid. Boiling* alcoholic potash elimi¬ 
nates acetic acid, and a very satisfactory yield of aconitic acid is 
obtained. If the anhydride is distilled, it loses carbon dioxide and 
acetic acid, and, according as the distillation is performed, under 
ordimu*y pressui'c or in a vacuum, citraconic or itaconic anhydride is 
produced. 

The preparation of the hitherto undescribed anhydride of aconitic 
acid was undertaken as an almost necessary supplement to the above 
work. Full details of the expci-imental Avork appear in the following 
pages. 


A cetanhydroc it vie A cid. 

I f anhydi’ous citric acid is digested u])on the water-bath for a 
couple of hours wdth a slight excess of acetyl chloride (calculated for 
4 raols.),in a flask provided with a reflux condenser, complete dissolu¬ 
tion takes place, and the contents of the flask, on cooling, set to a 
mass of crystals. If these are drained by the aid of the filter-pump, 
washed with a small quantity of acetyl chloride, and dried in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid and solid potash, a snow-white substance is 
obtained. On analysis it gave numbers which agree with the formula 
ChHsO,. 

I. 0T692 gram of substance gave 0*0574 gram H 3 O and 0*2744 
gram COg. 


4 A 2 
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II. 0*1360 gram of substance gave 0*0455 gram H 2 O and 0*2210 

gram CO 2 . 

III. 0*2045 gram of substance gave 0*0682 gram H 2 O and 0*3340 

gram CO 2 . 


Found. 

Calculated for /-*- 


/ OgHsO-. , I. ir. Jii. 

C. 44*44 44*20 44*31 44*54 

H. 3*70 3*76 3*71 3*70 


The three analyses were performed on different preparations; Til 
had been recrystallised from ether. 

The method of formation and reactions of the new compound show 
it to be acetanhydrocitric acid, 


CTTo-CO^ 9 H 2 —CO 

C,H 302 -C —CO'^ or C*HA-C'COOH ^0, 
6 h,-COOH CIIj-CO 

the former formula being the more probable. If boiled with excess of 
dilute potash, the substance behaved as a quadribasic acid. 

0*3195 gram neutralised 5*9 c.c. normal KOH; calculated = 
5*8 c.c. 

After treatment with potash and careful neutralisation with nitric 
acid, a silver salt was jmecipitated; it contained 63*49 per cent, of 
silver. Silver citrate contains 63*15 per cent. 

Acetanhydrociti'ic acid melts sharply at 115° (nneorr:), and is 
sparingly soluble in benzene, but very readily in ether, and on 
allowing the ethereal solution to evaporate spontaneously, it is 
deposited in groups of short prisms. The yield is vciy satisfactory, 
153 grams of citric acid giving 149 grams of anhydride, and a further 
quantity can be obtained from the mother liquor. 


Action of Heat, 

Anscliiitz (loc. cit.) has shown that acetomalic anhydride distils 
unchanged in a vacuum, but that under ordinary pressure complete 
decomposition into acetic acid and maleic anhydride takes place. 
Acetoanhydrociti'ic acid might similarly be expected to furnish acetic 
and anhydroaconitic acids. As a matter of fact, liowever, wo were 
unable to prepare the last named compound in this way, though it 
was easily obtained by the action of acetyl chloride on aconitic acid 
(see below). 

As already mentioned, the acetanhydrocitric acid melts at 11^° to a 
colourless liquid, at 150° decomposition takes place with evolution of 
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acetic acid and carbon dioxide, wliilst at 200- the decomposition is 
very rapid indeed, but ceases after a time, leaving a residue con-, 
sisting of a brown oil. This distilled uniformly between 210° and 
212°, and came over as a pale-yellow liquid having the characteristic 
odour of cit]*aconic anhydride. A small quantity was warmed with 
water, and the solution allowed to cool, when crystalline plates of 
citraconic acid w^ere deposited. 

Analysis :—■ 

O'099 gram of substance gave 0 0895 gram HoO and 0*1 G65 gram 
CO,. 


Calrulatod for 

OolffiO^* Found. 

C. 46*15 45-85 

H. 4*61 4*43 


The decomposition had evidently taken places according to the 
equation 

(’JTeO, = CO, + C,TT,0, + 

The acetic acid produced in one operation Avas collected and 
weighed: 7*5 grams of the anhydride gave 2 grains of acetic acid, 
boiling at 110—120°, Theoretical yield = 2*08 grams. 

Analysis of the silver salt of the acid gave 64 63 ])er cent. Ag. 
Calculated = 64*67. 

The yield of ro-distillcd citraconic anhydride was 20 per cent, of 
thr3 theoretical. 

If ihe acid is distilled in a vacuum (30 mm.), the only difference 
in the result obtained is that itaconic anhydride is produced instead 
of citraconic ; the itaconic anhydride was recrystallised from chloro¬ 
form, and sljowed the m. p. 68— 70'\ Upon analysis :— 

1. 0*1159 gram of substance gave 0*2260 gram CO, and 0*0372 
gram H,0. 

II. 0*1378 gram of substance gave 0*2633 grain CO, and 0*0430 
gram H,0. 

Found. 

Calculated for { - ^ -> 

I. 11. 


C. 53*57 53*18 53*10 

H. 3*57 3*56 3*47 


Acetocitric Acid, 

This is easily obtained by dissolving the anhydride in lukew'arm 
water and evaporating the filtered solution in a vacuum over sulph¬ 
uric acid; a colourless syrup remains w hich soon deposits the acid in 
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kard, skining crystals ; these melted at 138—140°, were very soluble 
in water, and gave the following results upon analysis:— 

01713 gram of substance gave 0 0661 gram H^O and 0’2564 gram 

CO3. 

Calculated for 


ChHioOj,. Found. 

C.■ 41-02 40-82 

H .. 4-27 4*29 


We were unable to obtain any characteristic salts of the acid. The 
silver salt blackened rapidly, even when precipitated from faintly 
acid solutions. 

Action of Aniline on Aceianhydrocitric Acid. 

If a solution of the acid in anhydrous ether is added drop by drop 
to a solution of aniline (2| niols.) also in dry ether, an amorphous, 
deliquescent mass se})aratos ; this may possibly be regarded as an 
aniline salt of acetocitranilic acid. Tliecimdc product, when dried in 
a vacuum over sulphuric acid, was a brittle, pumico-likc mass, and 
gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

Calculated for 
C^oILoN/);. Found. 


C. 59-7 592 

H. 6-2 r>7 

N. (>-9 6-0 


The substance is insoluble in ether, but dissolves readily in water, 
alcohol, and ethereal solution of aniline. The aqueous solution 
deposits crystals after a few days, and the ethereal aniline solution 
deposits a laige quantity of crystalline matter if kept for a short 
time at the temperature of boiling ether. The crystals from both 
sources, when rccrystallised from alcohol, showed the in. p. 180—182”, 
and on analysis were found to be citrodianilic acid. 

I. (From ether-aniline.) 0*1150 gram of substance gave 0*0556 
gram H 2 O and 0*2055 gram CO 2 . 

II. (From ether-aniline.) 0*1267 gram of substance gave 9*25 c.c. 
jN at 20"" and 757 mm. 

III. (From water.) 0-1629 gram of substance gave 11*75 c.c. N at 
19° and 760 ram. 

Found. 

14 Li4<l>c;u. XV/l f --— < 

CisHi^NjOs- !• n. III. 


0 . 63-18 62-94 — — 

H. 5-26 5-35 — — 

N. 8-12 — 8-36 8-15 
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The melting point of citrodianilic acid is, however, usually stated 
to be about 153° (Pebal, Annalen, 82, 87). Recognising the possi¬ 
bility of at least two isomeric dianilic acids of the above formula, we 
prepared citrodianilic acid according to Pebal’s directions; it was in 
appearance just like that which we obtained from the acetyl anhydr¬ 
ide, and melted at 183°, so that the two substances must bo considered 
as identical. Possibly 153° is a misprint for 183°. 

Conversion of the Anhydro-acld into Aconitic Acid. 

The ease with which acetic acid is removed from the acetyl 
anhydrides by the action of heat, suggested that alkalis might decom¬ 
pose these anhydrides in a similar manner with formation of un¬ 
saturated derivatives. In the case of the acetanhydrocitric acid, the 
reaction gives excellent results, and we propose to apply it to other 
acetyl derivatives in order to ascertain whether it is to be regai*dcd 
us a general method for the production of iinsatiirated compounds. 

10 grams of tlie acetyl derivative were dissolved in a small quan¬ 
tity of 9G ])er cent, alcohol, and allowed to fall drop by drop into a 
boiling solution of 20 grams of potash in 100 c.c. of alcohol. After 
all the acetyl derivative had been added, the solution was boiled for 
a few minutes and then allowed to cool; a slight yellow precipitate 
separated, but this was neglected. The liquid was now strongly 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, allowed to stand for a short time, 
and tiltered from the ])reci[)itate of sodium chloride. Water was then 
added, the excess of alcohol removed by distillation, and the aqueous 
solution evaporated io dryness and exti-acted with ether. 

After removing the ether by distillation, and reerystallising the 
residue from liot water, with addition of pure animal charcoal, a 
colourless product was obtained, crystallising in minute needles. 

The analytical results showed it io he aconitic acid; the yield was 
80—85 per cent, of the theoretical. 

0'1719 gram of substance gave 0 0555 gram H^O and 0*2587 gram 
CO,. 

Cahnilated for 

CjiHoOr.* Found. 


C. 41*37 41*04 

H. 3*45 3*58 


The melting point was found to be 190° (uncorr.), which is higher 
than that given in the text-books; it agreed, however, with that 
which we found for a recrystallised specimen of Kahlbaum's 
aconitic acid. Claisen and Hori (Ber.j 24, 126) give the melting 
point of synthetical aconitic acid as 191°. 

This is probably the most satisfactory method at present known 
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for tlie preparation of aconitic acid ; it is unnecessary to purify the 
acetanhydrocitric acid before treatment with potash, the original 
syrup obtained by the action of acetyl chloride on citric acid being 
sufficiently pure for the purpose. 


Citrazinic Acid, 

When an excess of strong ammonia (sp. gr. 0*880) is added to 
acetanhydrocitric acid, a slight rise of temperature takes place, and a 
clear solution is obtained; but no condensation occurs even if the 
solution is kept in sealed tubes for several weeks. If, however, the 
solution is heated at 120—130° for a couple of liours, the liquid 
assumes a reddish tint and becomes fluorescent; on boiling ofl^ the 
excess of ammonia and acidifying with hydrochloric acid, a light 
yellow precipitate is formed, which, after being redissolved in am¬ 
monia, Altered, and reprecipitated by acid, gave numbers which agiee 
well with those required for citrazinic acid, C 6 H 6 NO 4 . 

0*1771 gram of substance gave 0*0520 gram H 2 O and 0*3010 gram 

CO2. 

0*2280 gram of substance gave 18*4 c.c. N at 18° and 7G0 mm. 


Found. 


Calculated for f - ' - 

CoJ1,N04. 1. II. 


C. 46*45 46*35 

H. 3*23 3*25 — 

N. 9*03 — 9*32 


The sparing solubiliiy of the substance in w*atcr, insolubility in 
alcohol, and the ready solubility in alkaline liquids, the intense blue 
fluorescence which such solutions show, and finally the brilliant blue 
coloration which the substance gives wdth a warm dilute solution of 
potassium nitrite, show the identity of the compound with the citi‘- 
azinic acid of Behrmann and Hoftinan. The yield is 35—10 per cent, 
of the anhydro-acid taken. 

Attempts to effect a similar condensation by means of a concen¬ 
trated solution of ethylamine were unsuccessful even when tempera¬ 
tures above 200° were employed. The solutions gave no precipitate 
with hydrochloric acid, but after removal of excess of ethylamine by 
a current of steam, and adding silver nitrate, a precipitate w^as 
obtained which contained a considerable percentage of nitrogen, 
showing the probable presence of an ethyl amic acid; as, however, 
the silver salts obtained were not constant in composition, the in¬ 
vestigation was not followed up (compare Ruhemann, Trans., 1887, 
61 , 408). 
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The fact that the aeliydro-acid when heated with ammonia yielded 
citrazinic acid, but does not do so in the cold, suggests that an amio 
acid is first formed, which subsequently undergoes condensation. In 
order to satisfy ourselves as to whether citramic derivatives would 
condense under similar circumstances, we heated (a) ciiramide and 
(fi) the mixture of citramic acids which is left as mother liquor in 
the preparation of citramidc, each with ammonia of 0*880 at 120—ISO"". 
In each case, a good yield of citrazinic acid was obtained ; the absence 
of citrazinamide, which might have been expected to be produced, is 
indicated by the analyses :— 

(a.) 0*114Ggram of substance gave 9*G c.c. N at 759 mm. and 21®. 
(/3.) 0-lGll „ „ 12*7 „ 759 „ 19*5®. 


Calculated for 

N. 9*03 


Found. 

(a.) (fi.) 

9*5 9-08 


Similarly, methyl citrate was found to yield citrazinic acid when 
heated with ammonia in a sealed tube ; the yield was 33 per cent, of 
the citric salt taken. 


lleduction of Acetocitrlc Acid. 

Regarding acctocitric acid as an ethereal salt, it appeared possible 
that by the action of reducing agents it might be directly converted 
into tricarballylic acid. Hitherto, however, we have been unable to 
effect tliis reduction, for, though a solution of acetocitric acid readily 
unites with hydrogen Avhen acted on with sodium amalgam, the chief 
product of the reduction appears to be an uncrystallisable syrup 
easily soluble in water and alcoliol, comparatively sparingly soluble in 
ether. We hope to ndurn to this question in a subsequent coinmuui- 
cation. 


The Anhydride of Ai'oniiic Acid. 

This compound is readily prepar(‘d by boiling aconitic acid with 
excess of acetyl cldoride until complete dissolution is effected. On 
eva}>orating the filtered solution in a vacuum over solid potash, the 
anhydride gradually separates in colourless oetahedra. The anhydride 
thus prepared is a hygroscopic substance melting at 95®; it is easily 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and hot benzene, from which it separates, on 
cooling, in modified cubes. On analysis :— 

0*1745 gram of substance gave 0*0405 gram H^O and 0*2904 gram 

COa. 
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Calculated for 

CfiH 40 ji. Found. 


C. 45-5G 45-43 

H. 2-53 2-57 


There are three possible formiilee, any one of whicli might repre¬ 
sent the constitution of this anhydride :— 

L II. 

COOH fiQQJJ.QJJ-Q-00^ ’ 

III. 

COOH-CH,*C-CO^ ^ 

ii >0. 

HC*CO^ 


Of these, formula I is improbable, since anhydrides approaching this 
type are almost unknown ; at the same time, the easy conversion of 
the anhydride into citrazlnic acid, a pyridine derivative, might, 
perhaps, be taken as an argument in favour of this formula. Formula 
III would seem more probable than formula IT, for 111 would repre¬ 
sent the compound as a dei-ivative of maleic anhydride, II as a deri¬ 
vative of succinic anhydride. Substituted maleic anhydrides are, as a 
rule, more easily formed lhan the coi’responding succinic derivatives 
(compare especially dlethylsuccinic and diethyl maleic a(‘ids). 

If, then, we regard the anhydride as a maleic derivative, we must 
regard the acid which is foi-med by the action of water also as a maleic 
derivative, that is, of quasi plane-symmetrical structure, 

COOII-CH^-C-COOH 

hc-cooh’ 

The anhydride readily unites with water, and passes thereby into or¬ 
dinary aconitic acid (melting at 190°), w hich is therefore to bo iTg-ardcd 
as “ maleoid ’’ aconitic.* We have attempted, but hitherto without 
success, to prepare the isomeric “fumaroid” modification. Possibly 
the maleoid form is so much more stable than the fumaro'id that the 
latter cannot be isolated. We bo])e to follow this interesting line of 
inquiry to a more definite conclusion. 


AcMon of Ammonia on Aconitic Anhydride, 

When dry gaseous ammonia is passed into a solution of the 
anhydride in dry ether, an amorphous, hygroscopic precipitate is 
formed which appears to be the ammonium salt of aconitodiamic 
acid. 

* Michael (Ber,, 19, 1382) has come to practically the same conclusion from the 
reactions of the acid with aniline. 
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0*2428 gram of substance gave 46*15 c.c. N af 20^ and 763 mm. 

Calculated for 
CfilInN;A. Found. 

N. 22*2 21*80 

When this substance, which is deliquescent, is dissolved in ammo¬ 
nia of 0*880, or, indeed, if aconitic anhydride itself is dissolved in the 
same liquid, a solution is obtained which becomes fluorescent after a 
time, showing that condensation is slowly taking place. If theJiquid 
is heated in a sealed tube for a cou])lc of hours at 120°, the reaction 
takes place more rapidly, and, on acidifying the. contents of the tube 
after the excess of ammonia has been removed, a precipitate of citr- 
azinic acid is formed. 

1*5 grams of the anhydride thus gave 0*23 gram of citrazinic acid, 
that is, 20 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

0*851 gram of substance gave 7*6 c.c. N at 20° and 765 mm. 

C'jilciilated for 

II I,N 0.1, Found. 

0*03 0*10 

’Fhe acid showed tlie characteidstic blue fluorescence in alkaline 
solution, and deep blue coloration wdth a warm dilute solution of 
potassic nitrite. 

The anhydride of tricarballylic acid has recently been prepared by 
Emery 24, 506), wdio has, moreover, shown that, by the action 

of gaseous ammonia on an ethereal solution of the anhydride, the 
ammonium salt of tricarballylamic acid is formed. It appeared 
possible that by the action of strong aqueous ammonia on this an¬ 
hydride, a condensation might be effected as in the case of aconitic 
anhydride. We were, howev<‘r, unable to elfect such a condensation. 
The anhydride was heated at 140° and afterwards at 180° for several 
hours with an excess of concentrated ammonia, but. no darkening of 
the solution occurred, and nothing was precipitated from the liquid 
on acidifying it with hydrochloric acid. On evaporating the ammo- 
niacal solution upon the water-bath, an uncrystallisable syrup re¬ 
mained; this was dissolved in Avater and silver nitrate added, when 
a flocculent precipitate containing nitrogen was throAvn down. Its 
composition was not constant, and it is probably a mixture of the salts 
of tricarballylic and tricarballylamic acids. 

This difference between the reactions of the anhydrides of acids so 
nearly related as aconitic and tricarballylic is interesting, and seems 
to point to tbe fact that the formation of citrazinic acid from ethereal 
salts of citric acid is largely dependent on the easy formation of an 

ethylene linking. 
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Several points in connection with the anhydrides which we have 
dealt with in this paper have still to bo worked out. Notably the 
acti on of ammonia and the efiect of heat on these compounds require 
more careful study than we have hitherto had time to give to them. 
Phenylhydrazine, too, acts readily on the substances in question, 
producing crystalline derivatives, which we have not yet investigated. 
We hope, in a subsequent paper, to deal wdth these and some other 
points of interest which have arisen during the course of this investi¬ 
gation. 

We desire, in conclusion, to express our thanks to Mr. T. T. 
Knowles and Mr. P. Hudson for the willing assistance they have 
afforded us in connection with the above work. 

University Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 


LXXXV.— Vi-substituted Semithiocarbazides. 

By Augustus E. Dixon, M.D., Pi-ofessor of Chemistry, Queen’s 

College, Cork. 

In two papers communicated to this Society (Trans., 1889, 55 , 302; 
and 1890, 57 , 257), I described experiments establishing the exist¬ 
ence of isomeri(3forms amongst the di-substituted semithiocarbazides; 
and in the later of these papers, a suggestion was thrown out regard¬ 
ing a possible connection between the melting points and structure 
of this class of compounds. The study whose commencement is 
there recorded has been continued ; but as it is still incomplete, it 
was my intention to refrain from publishing until the investigation 
could be further extended. A communication has, however, just 
appeared in the Berichie (1892, 3098), which touches so closely on 
the work in question, that I think it well to now lay before tho 
Society an account of the principal experimental data already 
acquired. 

The variety and intensity of the colour changes which take place 
on treating solutions of the semithiocarbazides with mineral acids, 
salts, and oxidising agents are very striking; amongst these are: 
crimson, blood-red, scarlet, orange, yellow, bright green, Prussian 
green, Prussian blue, azure blue, indigo, in addition to bottle green, 
olive, mahogany brown, and olhers. The colour changes are so re-* 
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markable, and often so cliaracteidstic, that I have recorded them in 
some detail. 

W. Marckwald—the author of the paper above mentioned—has 
observed that the di-substituted semithiocarbazides appear to be 
capable of existing each in two forms ; and since liis experiments lead 
him to believe that these cannot be tautomeric, he explains their 
existence by supposing them to be stereoi so meric compounds, repre¬ 
senting the (diphenylated) variety of lower melting point by the 

C,H5-NH-C*S1I . , p ,. , .. . ,, . 

, that or higher melting point being 


formula 




CgHg-NH-C-SH 


N-NH-OcH, 


My own observations confirm those of Marckwald, so far at least 
as the fi-equent jiroduciion of compounds of markedly different 
melting point is concerned. But in all the cases recorded below, 
exco|d the benzylated dci‘ivatives, the substance desciabed (where 
evidence of the presence of more than one was forthcoming) is that 
obtained by recrystallisation repeated until the compound of higher 
melting jioint alone appeared to be present. 


Paraiolylthioc(xrJ)iinide and Fhent/lhydrazine, — Faraiolylphenylsemithio- 

carhazide. 

On mixing liot alcoholic solutions of the constituents in molecular 
proportion, crystals soon began to separate, and, on cooling, the 
whole set to a nearly colourless mass; this, after being drained on 
the filter-puinp and Avell Avashed Avith alcohol, sintered at 149° 
(uncorr.). By repeated recrystallisation from alcohol, the substance 
Avas obtained in colourless, vitreous prisms melting at 173—174° 
(uncorr.), witli effervescence, to a greenisli broAvn liquid. 

As indicated by the result of a sulphur determination, tlic com- 
l)Ound is the expected semithiocarbazidc :— 

0*2144 gram of substance afforded 0*1952 gram BaSOi. 

Calculated for 

C 14 H 15 N 3 S. Experiment. 

S. 12*44 per cent, 12*51 per cent. 

The material softening at 149° and that melting at 174° are, 
doubtless, respectiA'ely identical Avith Marckw'ald’s “ a-phenylpara- 
tolylthiosemicarbazidsinternig at 150°, and the corresponding 

* The compound of lower, is converted into that of higher, melting point, ac¬ 
cording to Marckwald, not only by continued boiling of the alcoholic solution, but 
also by the addition to a boiling alcoholic solution of a trace of hydrochloric acid. 
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“ ^.’’modification melting at 176°. The interaction may be thus 
formulated;— 

CHa-CeHi-NCS + CeHs-NH-NHj = 

Paratolylplienylsemithiocarbazide is insoluble in water, rather 
sparingly soluble in benzene and in boiling alcohol, still less so in 
cold, easily in chloroform and in ether: 

A dilute alcoholic solution, when treated with a few drops of ferric 
chloride, becomes deep bottle green, changing on boating to a 
mahogany red. Copper sulphate produces, even in very dilute solu¬ 
tions, an intense deep green coloration, which is not altered by heat¬ 
ing. With solution of bleaching powder, a crimson coloration is 
produced, and on adding excess, a ])roci])itate forms containing all 
the colouring matter. Neutral or animoniacal silver nitrate produces 
a 'white, curdy precipitate which blackens almost instantaneously; 
but only a trifling desulphurisation occurs even on prolonged boiling 
'with alkaline solution of lead. The substance is very stable towards 
mineral acids : on boiling with concentrated bydi-ocliloric or dilute 
sulphuric acid, rendering alkaline, and heating with Fehliiig’s solu¬ 
tion, no cupj’ous oxide is formed. Cold concimtrated nitric acid 
attacks the solid, the mixture becoming deep orange-red, and it dis¬ 
solves readily in strong sulphuric acid, with production of a rich 
Prussian blue coloration. 


Phenylthiocarhirnide and Paratoliflhydraziue. — PhenylparatolylseinitMo- 

carbazide. 

This was obtained by mixing the base and thioearbirnidc in molecular 
proportion in alcohol, and heating the solution to its boiling point. 
On cooling, a crystalline mass was produced, whi(*b, after washing with 
spirit, sintered at about 117°. After three reerystallisations from 
alcohol, a substance w^as obtained in beautiful rosettes of feathery 
needles, perfectly colourless, becoming, when dry, highly electrical on 
friction, and melting with effervescence at 17:i° (uneorr.) to a clear, 
brownish liquid. 

A sulphur determination gave the following result:—• 

0*2179 gram of substance afforded 0*1998 gram BaS04. 

Calculated for 

Cj^fisNaS. Experiment. 

S. 12*44 per cent. 12*60 per cent. 

The substances sintering at 117° and melting at 172° are evidently 
identical with Marckwald’s “a-” and modifications, the meltinof 
points of which he records as 123° and 175° respectively. 
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Phenylparatolylsemithiocarbazide is practically insoluble in boiling 
water, somewhat sparingly soluble iu boiling alcohol, much less so in 
cold ; soluble also in benzene, chloroform, and ether. 

The solution in dilute alcohol gives with copper sulphate a deep, 
greenish black coloration, unchanged by boiling; with ferric chloride, 
a dark, greenish brown, becoming orange-yellow on heating; and with 
solution of bleaching powder, a beautiful scarlet coloration. Ifeutral 
and ammoniacal silver nitrate throw down curdy, whitish precipitates ; 
that from the former blackens on standing for a short time in the 
cold ; that from the latter passes almost instantly to full black. But 
the desulphurisation by alkaline solution of lead is trifling, and only 
occurs after boiling for some time. Cold nitric acud at once decom¬ 
poses tlie solid substance, and a rod oil sepai-ates. "Unlike its 
metamer, previously described, it dissolves in cold concentrated 
su]phui‘ic acid without change of colour; if the solution is heated, it 
becomes brownisli. 

0rihofolyltliutcarhhiildc and PanifoJijlltydrazr.U'. - Orthotolylijaratolyl- 

sem if hi ora rhaz idc. 

"When prepai'CMl ])y very gently warming its constituents in alcohol, 
the priuci])al product was a sul)stance (U'ystallisiug in white prisms, 
and melting at 180—131°, but immediately resolidifying; the re- 
solidifiecl substance showed a melting point of 1(.)2—By 
repeated recirystallisation, a compaj*atively small (juantity of a sub¬ 
stance melting at 1G2 -163° (uncorr.) could be obtained ; but on com¬ 
bining the base witli tlie hydrazine iu boiling alcohol, the latter 
com{)Ound was obtained almost pui'e, and, after recrystallisation, 
formed long, tine, vitreous prisms melting sharply at 162—163°, with 
effervescence, to a brownish lic|uid. 

A sulphur determination was made, with the following result:— 

0*2306 gram of substance afforded 0*1975 gram llaSOi. 

Cjilciilatod for round. 

S. 11*82 per cent. 11*77 per cent. 

The semithiocarbazide is insoluble in water, moderately soluble in 
boiling alcohol, somewhat sparingly in cold. 

Ferric chloride, when added to the dilute alcoholic solution, pro¬ 
duces a blood-red coloration, changing rapidly to bright green. On 
warming, the mixture becomes, first, olive brown, and then clear 
orange-red. With copper sulphate, an intense Prussian green is pro¬ 
duced, destroyed by boiling, with formation of a black precipitate. 
Silver nitrate throws down a white, curdy precipitate, which gradually 
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darkens on standing; a similar result is produced by the ammoniacal 
nitrate, save that the precipitate blackens almost instantly. De- 
snlphiirisation occurs, to a limited extent, on prolonged boiling with 
alkaline lead solution. On treating the solid with nitric acid, it is 
at once attacked; the mixture becomes orange, and a deep red oil 
separates. These I'eactions are substantially the same as those of the 
metanieric paratolylorthotolyl compound; it is distinguished, how¬ 
ever, by its melting point, and by the fact that it dissolves without 
sensible colour change in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Paratolyltlnocarhimide and Orthofolylhydrazhie.—Paratolylorthotoly U 

srmithio carl) azide. 

Alcoholic solutions of the constituents were mixed in molecular 
proportion, and the mixture gently heated on the water-bath ; the 
crimson coloured liquid, on cooling, deposited aggregates of crystals ; 
the yield of these, after draining on the filter-pump and washing with 
spirit, amounted to over 66 per cent, of the theoretical. After re¬ 
peated recrystallisation from alcohol, the substance was obtained in 
colourless, vitreous prisms, melting constantly with effervescence at 
141—142° (uncorr-.).* 

On analysis, the following result was obtained :— 

0*3385 gram of substance afforded 0*2950 gram BaSO^. 

Calculated for 

Ci 5 lIi;N;jS. Experiment. 

S. 11'82 per cent. 11*98 per cent. 

The substance dissolves rather sparingly in boiling alcohol, still 
less 80 in cold; in boiling water it is practically insoluble. It is 
attacked on gently warming it with nitric acid, with production of a 
bright orange coloration; and dissolves in cold concentrated sulph¬ 
uric acid to a beautiful Prussian green solution. Silver nitrate, 
when added to the alcoholic solution, produces' a finely divided 
white precipitate, which slowly passes, through yellow and red, to 
black, leaving a speculum ; with the ammoniacal nitrate, a whitish 
precipitate falls, which immediately blackens. On prolonged boiling 
with alkaline solution of lead, some dcsulpliurisation occurs, and the 
sides of the tube become brilliantly plated. On the addition of excess 
of Fehling’s solution, the mixture becomes black and turbid, but no 
cuprous oxide is formed on boiling; neither is it produced if the sub- 

* No evidence was observed in this case of the production of an a-modification 
that the above substance exists in the ^S-form appears both from the effervescence 
on fusion and from tiio fact that the melting point remains unchanged after boiling 
with a little hydrochloric acid. 
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stance is previously boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid for 
some time. 

With ferric chloride, the cold alcoholic solution gives a deep 
greenish red coloration ; on heating, the mixture becomes turbid, 
and deep crimson. This effect is presumably due to oxidation, as 
treatment with bleaching powder and dilute hydrochloric acid pro¬ 
duces a similar colon?- and turbidity. The addition of a few drops 
of copper sulphate jiroduces, even in ve?*y dilute solutions, an intense 
Prussian green coloration. 

In one of the C(nn muni cations ab-cady quoted p. 1012), 

attention was drawn to the melting points of certain semithio- 
carbazides derived from orthotolylhydrazine. The ethyl compound 
melts at 180” ; on exchanging the ethyl group to?* phenyl, the 
melting point rises to 140°; and for the reasons the?'C stated, it 
was anticipated that the substitution of tolyl for the phenyl group 
would pi-obably still fui-ther raise it. T have now obtained the com¬ 
pound in question—diorthotolylsemithiocarbazide—and find that its 
melting point docs lie higher than that of phenylorthotolylsemithio- 
carbazide, though only by a few degrees, 1 he p?-eparation and chief 
properties of this compound are d(\scribed below. 

0rtlwtolyjtliwcarlhinxle and Orihololylkydrazinp, — Diorthofohjlsemi- 

fhiocarhazlde. 

The constituents were heated in alcoholic solution in molecular 
proportion. A deep greenish brown liquid was the result, which, 
after standing for scA^ral hours, deposited a quantity of ciystals. 
The latter, after repeated recrystallisation from alcohol, were obtained 
in aggi’ogates of bi*illiant, colonrh'ss octahedra, insoluble in water, 
moderately solubh? in boiling alcohol, somewhat sparingly in cold, 
and melting at 148—l td” (iincorr.) with copious elTorvescencc. 

The substance, as indicated by the result of a nitrogen determina¬ 
tion, is ditolylsemithiocarbazide :— 

0*2208 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, afforded 28 7 c.c. 
of nitrogen, measured at 15*5° and 768*5 mm. 

Calculated for 

Kxpcriinont. 

N. . .. , > .. 16*53 per cent. 16*84 per cent. 

When ferric chloride is added to an alcoholic solution, the mixture 
becomes intense b1ood-red ; a like result folloAvs on treatment with 
potassium dichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, or bleaching powder 
and dilute hydrochloric acid. A bright emerald green colour is pro¬ 
duced by warming with potassium ferricyanide ; and with copper 

VOL. LXI, 4 1} 
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snlnhate, even in very dilute solutions, an intense deep green. A 
cold alcoholic solution is blackened instantly on the addition of 
ammoniacal silver nitrate; but the desulphurisation is very trifling 
(with production of a slight speculum), even after continued boiling 
with alkaline solution of lead. The solid substance, wdien treated 
w'ith nitric acid, yields a deep bromine-coloured mixture ; and it dis¬ 
solves in cold sulphuric acid, producing a faint green coloration, 
which, on warming, changes to a rich claret. 

The following compound completes the scries of ortho- and para- 
ditolyl derivatives of this class. 

ParafolyliJii ocarhiinide a ml Farafolylh yd razi n e.— 1) Ipa rafolyhem ithio- 

enrhazide. 

In this case, as in that of the corresponding ortho-para-ooinpound, 
the nature of the product depends on the conditions und(T which it 
is obtained. 

Operatingin gently lieated alcoholic solution, nggrogales of flattened 
crystals are formed ; these molt at tcm])eraturcs, varying in diffeu’cnt 
experiments, from 120° to 125°, The meltcal ])roduct ra])id]y 
solidifies again, a-nd flie melting ])oint now rises to a temperature 
var 3 -’ing from 148'’ to 153°. In these cases, it was found im])ractic- 
able, by recrystallisation, to separate a compound liaving the higher 
melting point. 

Tlie second modificatiou was, liowever, easily obtained by mixing 
boiling aleoholic solutions of the constituents; the ]n*oduct, after a 
couple of recrystallisations from the same solvent, formed tuffs of 
pointed prisms, melting shar|)ly witli (‘fl'ervesceiiec, to a, yadlowisli- 
green liquid, at 153 5—154° (uucon*.).'^ 

On analysis, a compound having a juanijiry melting ])oint of 
124—125° gave the following result:— 

0'22fi8 gram of substance afforded 30'8 c.c. of moisf nitrogen, 
measured at 1G° and 708*5 mm. 

‘ A compound melting at 153—154° Avas also analysed :— 

0*2035 gram of substance yielded 0*1080 gram 13siS04. 


CalcMilated for 

Kxporimont. 

X . 15*53 per cent. 10*00 per cent. 

S. 11-82 „ 11*35 


These two sul)stanccs are, accordingly, Loth di 2 )a.ratolylsemithio- 

* The latter melting point was iinx:bangcd after boiling the substance with a 
little lijdrocliloric acid. 
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carbazides ; probably the former corresponds to Marckwald’s a-, and 
the latter to his /5-diphenyl derivative. 

Diparatolylsemitliiocarbazide, m. p. 154°, is insoluble in water, 
freely soluble in hot alcohol, but much less so in cold; easily in 
ether, chlorofo7*m, and benzene. Cold nitric acid vi^^’orously attacks 
the solid, yieldiufr a mahogany brown solution; and it dissolves in 
concentrated snlphni’ic acid, ])roducing an olive green coloration, 
whi(di, on waianing, changes to brownish red. 

ddie alcolujlic solution gives, with co]>]>er sulphate, a deep green 
colour, unchanged by heating; Avitli bleaching powder, a bright 
vermilion precipitate : with potassium ferricyanide, a clear yellow, 
becoming deep oiunge-yellow on rvarming; and with ferric chloride, 
a greenish la'd, giudually changing to greenish brown. If the latter 
solution be heated, it turns bright orange-yellow. Central or am- 
moiiiacal siUan* nitrate yi(dds a Avldiish precipitafe, which gradually 
blackens in thii cold; and the substance is devuilpliurised, though in¬ 
completely, hy coniinued boiling Avitli alkaline solution of lead. 

ci-lS! (VphtlL ijltliiocarbnaldr a ad P It cii if I h ydra zuie. — cc-Najdithylphenyl- 

tic iiiii It I(jcarhaz Idt\ 

Hdie ynnparation of this compound was undertaken in ordc7‘ to 
'(^ompjirci its pi'operties wdtli thos(5 of FreumUs (7>Vu-., 24, 4190) 
phenyUhlocarbiinide and a-najdithylhydrazine* })roduct. Molecular 
])i'0])o7’tions of tlu* constituents were mixed in hot alcoholic solution, 
and in a. few minutes the contents of the vessel solidihed to a pure 
wliite, ervstalline mass, the weight of whieh, after draining, wasliing 
with spirit , and drying, amounted to OA-er 95 pt'i* cenit. of that of the 
materials (Mn])loyed. lly recrystallisation from alcohol, it Avas ob¬ 
tained 111 brilliant, vitreous needles, melting Avitli c^opious elfervcscence 
at 185 ' fiincorr.). 

Sulphur determination :— 

0*5979 grain of substance yielded 0*5172 gram llaS 04 . 

Onlculated for 

Oi711 38. U X) u eat. 

S. 10*95 ])er cent. 10*97 [)er cent. 

The sul)stance is insoluble in Avater, luther sparingly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, ether, or benzene, somewhat more easily in chloro¬ 
form. Ammoniacal nitrate of silver, when tidded to the alcoliolic 
solution, thj’ows down a Avhite, curdy prcci])it‘ate, Avliich is stable in 
the cold, but blackens very readily on gently Avaiuning ; on boiling 
Avith alkaline solution of lead, desulphurisation is slowly and imper¬ 
fectly effected. With feii’ic chloride, the alcoholic solution gives an 

4 B 2 
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orange coloration, scarcely altered by heating; copper sulphate pro¬ 
duces an intense green, unchanged by boiling ; and bleaching powder 
a scarlet coloration. The solid is attacked vigorously by nitric acid, 
with production of a scarlet oil; and it dissolves in sulphuric acid, 
giving a straw yellow solution, which, on heating, becomes at first 
somewhat palei‘, and darkens at a high temperature, owing to 
carbonisation. 

As already stated, the substance melts at 183°, and is, therefore, 
isomeric with Freund’s phenyl-a-naphthy 1 derivative, melting at 
135". 


P Jieny I -ft-nai^htliylsemithlocarh az i de. 

According to Freund {loc. cit.^ p. 4180), this substance (prepared 
from phenylthiocarbiniide and /Pnaplitliylliydrazine), forms white; 
leaves, easily soluble in alcohol, and nndting at 202". My own 
results differ somewhat from the above, as the substance I obtained 
from these materials occurred, after repeated crystallisation from 
spirit, in very delicate, flexible, pearly needles, by no means freely 
soluble in alcohol, and melting, with mueli effervescence, at 
184—184-5" (uiicoiT.). 

A nitrogen determination was made in order to check the formula. 

0’2020 gram of substance afforded 25*5 c.c. moist nitrogen at 17" 
and 751 mm., or hi = 14*4G per cent. 

Calculated for CnllisNoS, N = 14*3G per cent. 

To his description, the following maybe added:—The alcoholic 
solution gives with ammoniacal silver nitrate a black ])recipitate, but 
is not sensibly desulphurised by boiling with alkaline solution of load. 
Copper sulphate produces a deep green pi-ecipitate, soon becoming 
black ; ferric chloride an oi*ange coloration, changing on warming to 
deep brownish red; and bleaching powder a rich red, almost scarlet, 
precipitate. The solid is attacked by nitric acid wdth formation of 
a bromine-coloured, oily liquid ; and dissolves in sulphuric acid, yield¬ 
ing a clear, yellowish green solution, which on warming becomes 
cherry-red. The solution in alkali, wdien boiled and treated with 
copper sulphate, yields no cuprous oxide. 

^-KaphtJiyUMocarlimide and Phenylhydrazlne, — ^-Naplithylphenylsemi- 

tJiiocarbazide, 

This isomer of the preceding was prepared from its constituents 
in hot alcoholic solution ; when recrystallised from alcohol, it forms 
delicate, silvery needles melting at 190—191" (uncorr.). 

On analysis, the following data were obtained:— 
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0*2205 gram of substance afforded 0*5(328 gram CO^ and 0*1124 
gram HoO, 


Calculated for 

C|7Jij5N3S. Exi^eriiuoiit. 

C. 09*57 per cejit. 09*60 per cent. 

JI. 5*13 „ 5*07 


It is insoluble in water, rather sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and still less so in cold. 

Silver nitrate produces a wliite precipitate, soon da]*kc;ning; with 
the animoniacal nit]*atc, the mixture blackens at once ; but no de- 
sulphiirisation occurs on boiling with alkaline solution of lead. A 
dilule alcoholic solution gives with ferj*ic chloride a mahogany red 
coloi-ation, not affected by heating; with co])per sulj)hate, a deep 
greenish black: and with bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid, a 
clear liglit orange. The solid is vigorously attacked by nitric acid, 
witli production of an intense ci-iinson-coloured oil, and dissolves in 
sulphuric acid, yielding a clear green solution, which is bleached on 
warming. 

No benzylat(Kl derivatives of the siuniihiocarbazides a])pcar as yet 
to have bc'cn njcorded. J have therefore taken the ))resent oppor¬ 
tunity of extending our knowledge of this class of substances by the 
preparation of the coju2)ounds described below. 


IjCNZi/llhionirbiniidc and riaaii/llu/drazme. — Jhmziilplicniijlseniitliiocarh- 

azide. 

This is jn’e])ared by warming its constituents together in alcoholic 
solution, and, after several recrystallisations from alcohol, is obtained 
in beautiful tufts of white, llexil)le ])risms, melting between 115^ and 
116 The yield amounted to about 70 2 :>er ceJit. of the theoretical. 

A portion was dried over sul})huric acid and the nitrogen esti¬ 
mated 

0*1876 gram of substance, burnt with copper oxide, afforded 26*6 c.c. 
of Jiitrogen, measured at 16^^’ and 763 mm. 

Calculat(‘(l f(jr 

C,11 j -,IS yS. Kxper i men t. 

N. 16*38 par e(‘nt. 16*59 jier cent. 

Beiizylphenylsemithiocarbazide, when heated with water, melts to an 

* Since the above was written, I have observed that this substance, wdien boiled 
with a trace of hydroehloric acid (as rocommeiided by Marckwald), exhibits a melt¬ 
ing point of about 163"^. The compound described is, therefore, probably the 
a-modilication. 
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oil wtich sinks in the liquid. A trace dissolves in the boiling water, 
but, when the temperature is allowed to fall, the liquid becomes 
turbid from the separation of oily globules, which after a time again 
solidify. It is moderately easily soluble in hot alcohol, sparingly in 
cold. 

The solid substance is not readily attacked by cold nitric acid, but, 
on gentle warming, action commences; oxides of nitrogen ax^e evolved, 
and the liquid contents of the tube become mahogany red. The pure 
substance dissolves in concenti^ated sulphuric acid with a clear, brown 
colour. On the addition of copper sulphate to the dilute alcoholic 
solution, an intense greenish blue coloration is produced, which is not 
affected by boiling; with ferric chloride, a tine blood-red coloration 
appears, which, as the oxidation pi^oceeds, slowly changes to greenish 
brown. If Fehling’s solution is mixed with that of the substance, 
and heat applied, the mixture simply blackens ; but if the substance 
is previously boiled with hydrochloiac acid, it undergoes more or less 
decomposition into its constituents; the ci'ess-like odour of benzyh 
thiocarbimide is noticeable, and the residual solution, if licated with 
Fehling’s solution after treatment with excess of potash, gives a dark 
I'ed precipitate of cuprous oxide. 


Benzyltliiocarhimide and Parafolylhydrazine. — Benzyl^mratolylsemitliiO’' 

carbazide. 

This compound was prepared from its constituents as above de¬ 
scribed. When purified by reci^j^stallisation from alcohol, it formed 
colourless, shining, flattened prisms melting quietly at 120—121'" and 
decomposing, with effervescence, at 166°. The melting point was not 
changed by boiling the alcoholic solution for a shoi‘t time witli hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but the non-etibrvescence at the melting point seems to 
suggest that this is the a-modification. 

The following result was obtained on analysis:— 

0’2291 gram of substance yielded 32‘2 c.c. of niti’ogen, measui’ed 
at 17° and 746 mm. 


Calculated for 

C15H17N3S. Experiment. 

N. 15‘53 per cent. 15-99 per cent. 

Benzylparatolylsemithiocarbazide dissolves moderately freely in- 
boiling alcohol, somewhat sparingly in cold, and is insoluble in water. 
Boiling with alkaline lead solution fails to desulphurise it; but with 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver, a curdy, white precipitate is produced, 
stable in the cold, but easily blackened on heating with formation of 
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a speculum of silver sulphide. Neutral nitrate of silver docs not 
cause a precipitate, but the mixture, on heating, becomes black, and 
a mirror is formed. 

Copper sulphate, when added to the alcoholic solution, produces a 
bright green coloration, unaltered by boiling; ferric chloride, under 
like conditions, yields an intense deep red, and bleaching lime a clear 
yellow colour. 

The solid substance dissolves in nitric acid, forming a yellowish 
solution, whieli on wanning decomposes, evolving ruddy fumes and 
leaving an orange rod liquid. It is soluble, without sensible colour 
change, in concentrated sulphuric acid ; if this solution is heated, it 
becomes first amber yellow, and then bottle green. Like its lower 
homologiie just described, it does not reduce alkaline copper tartrate 
even on boiling; but it is to some extent decomposed by continued 
boiling witli strong hydrochloric acid; ilie residual solution, after 
treatment vvitJi excess of potash, is desulphurised to a slight extent 
by alkaline lead solution, and affords, when warmed with B^ehling’s 
reagent, a small quantity of cuprous oxide. 

I liavo to thank Mr. D. J. O^Maliony for the help which he has 
rendered with a portion of tho analytical work recorded in this 
papei*. 


LXXXVI.— Studios oti the Iniv.raction of Broviiuo (md Toluo'nc. Pre- 
^Hiration and l^rojfort ios of 0riJiohrumotoluouo. and Farahrouiotolneni\ 
and of tho IHhromotoluenos derivable therefrom. Ortho- aiul Vara- 
hroniotoluenesul].)honic Acids. 

13y Alkxandkr K. Millkr, Ph.D.* 

The experiments described in this paper were made chiefly with the 
view to determine the constitution of the dibromo-derivntive or 
derivatives of toluene obtainable under certain definite conditions, 
and also to ascertain, as far as j)ossible, tlio order in which the 
bromine atoms enter into the nucleus of the hydrocarbon when it is 
converted into higher broino-derivatives. 

* The experiTiioiitfl hero recorded were carried out hy Dr. Miller prior to his 
departure from the Central Institution in June, 1888 , when ho accepted an in¬ 
dustrial post. The publication of the results was deferred in order that tho chain 
of evidence necessary to establish the constitution of tho main product of sulphona- 
tion of orthobromotolueno might be completed; Dr. Wynne's expcrim(;nts (see 
p. 1036 ) having supplied tho necessary connecting link, it now appears advisable 
to make the results public.— Henry E. Armstrong. 
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Judgmgfrom the fact that mono-derivatives are practically the sole 
products obtained when toluene is submitted to the action of a molecular 
proportion of bromine, and that a second molecular proportion of the 
halogen acts with great sluggishness in comparison with the first, the 
assumption seems justifiable tliat the formation of a dibromo-deriva- 
tive from toluene takes place in two distinct stages, the mono-derivative 
being first formed and subsequently converted into a di-derivative. 
Such being the case, e.vperiments in which the monobi’ominatioii 
products are first isolated, and each tlien separately submitted to the 
further action of bromine, might be expected to yiedd the same ])ro- 
ducts—though ill different proportions—as the direct treatment of 
the hydrocairbon with two nioleculai* proportions of the lialogen. 

It is well known that the first action of bromine is to substitute 
hydrogen, both in the ortlio- and para-positions to the methyl group; 
but its further action has never been satisfactorily studied. Many 
years ago, Fittig stated (Annalctiy 147, 40) that the bromination of 
toluene beyond tin; mono-stage takes place very sluggislily, the pro¬ 
duct after three weeks' action being a mixture of a solid dibi*oino- 
toluene melting at 107—lOS^' and a good deal of moiio-bromotoluenc. 
Fittig also stated that lie could not obtain tril)i\)m()to]uene by 
brominating at the atmospheric temperature. 

Jannasch {Annaleu^ 176, 280), liopiiig to obtain a better yield of 
dibromotolueu(‘, submitted monobromotoluene (the mixture of ortho- 
aiid para- obtained on brominating toluene) to the action of bromine 
in the presence of iodine and under the influence of direct sunlight. 
Tlic product described by him was a liquid which did not solidify 
even when surrounded by a freezing mixture. When treated with 
methyl iodide and sodium, it yhdded pseudocumeno, and fi‘om this 
Jannasch concluded that his dibi’oiuotoluene might liave been a 
mixture of the three following isomerides : — 


CKj 

i'll. 

Cll, 



/\' 

> 

\/ 

\/ 



13r 

l!r 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


If all three compounds were actually present iu Jaiinaseh’s product, 
that rcpi'esented by the first symbol must have been derived from 
orthobromotoluene, whilst the second isomeride might have been de¬ 
rived either from ortho- or from para-bromotoliiene,or partly from each, 
the third isomeride, on the other hand, must have been derived only 
from parabroniotoluene. Now, althougli Jaimasch’s experiments afford 
no clue as to whether one, two, or all three of the above isomerides were 
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actually formed, and, as far as I am aware, no one else has published 
anything more definite on the subject, it nevertheless appears to be 
more or less generally assumed that the di-brornination product of 
toluene consists either chiefly or wholly of the 1:3: 4-isomeride 
(Beilstein [2], 2, 46; Fittig-Wohler, 1887, 524). Beilstein, in fact, 
assigns this formula to Jannasch\s product above referred to, though 
apparently without reason, and certainly not on Jannasch's authority, 
as the latter regarded his product as a mixture. 

It will be seen that in the experiments which are described in this 
communication the conditions under which bromination took place 
differed somewhat from those adoj)ted byJanuasch; and it is interest¬ 
ing that, in spite of this, the dibroinotoliumes which I obtained were 
three in number, and that tiny con’csponded with the isonierides 
whose formuhe fire quoted above from Jannascli's ])a])er. 

With the view both to deternune the constitution of the dibromo- 
])i‘oducts and to trace the formation of each thi‘ongh the nionoLronio- 
stuge, file two niono-siibstitut-ion ])roducts wi;re first prepared in a 
state of purity and were tlien se})arately submitted to the further 
action of bromine. 


Brominaiiirti of 'Folnenc. 

ddie hydrocarbon was obtained l)y liydrolysis fr^^in rccrystallisod 
potassium toliicneparasulphonate, and had a constant boiling j'^oiiit 
of 111—112°. 

Both the toluene and tlu' bromine were freed from water l)y agita¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid. The hnnninafiuu iras conducted i}i a room 
from udiich. da [flight was caref'idly ea‘cl'iidcd^t\iCy intmuction being assisted 
by the addition of a ciystal or two of iodine ; and throughout the 
o])eration access of moistuiHi was guarded against. The evolution ol 
hydrogen bromide was vigorous at first, but gradually became more 
and more sluggish until, after about five or six thiys, there appeared 
to be no more action. The produed- was shaken Avith a dilute solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda to remove bromine, and the oily layer was then 
distilled in a current of steam and fractionated ; its odour, Avhich was 
characteristic, and the fact that it did not irritate the eyes, indicated 
that it was fi*ee fi’oni benzyl bromide—a result which was undoubtedly 
ascribable to ttie care taken to exclude light. The crude mixture of 
ortho- and para-bromotoluenes Avas then subjected to the alternate 
action of a good freezing mixture and Aveakly-funiing sul})huric acid 
—the Avell-kiiown method of separating the tAvo isomerides. The 
separation of the isomerides effected in this manner, hoAvever, is by 
no means complete, so that an accurate determination of the relative 
proportions of the two could not be effected ; but I have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that in my experiments the para-derivative was i)ro- 
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duced in decidedly larger amount than the ortho-compound. Hiibner 
and Post state {Annalen, 169, 1) that they obtained about equal 
amounts of each. 

Parahromotol'iiene .—An approximate purification of the product 
obtained as above indicated is readily effected by crystallising it 
from spirit; to complete its purification, it may advantageously be 
sulphonated; the sulphonic acid is purified by crystallisation of the 
lead, barium, or potassium salt, and the purified salt is tlien hydro¬ 
lysed, and the product finally crystallised from spirit. Parabromo- 
toluene was thus obtained in magnificent, colourless plates melting 
at 28’5°. It distilled at 185—185‘5°. 

The main product of the sulphonation of parabromotoluene yielded 
salts, of which the composition was found to be as follows :— 


Potassium salt. 2 C 7 HcBrSO;dv,H^O. 

Barium salt. (C7H6BrS0n)2Ba,2H20. 

Lead salt . (C7H6BrSO;02Pb,2H,(). 


1. 0*3965 gram of potassium salt, dried at I5(/’, lost 0*0123 gram 
water. 

IT. 0*4950 gram of the salt lost 0*0152 gram water. 

Found. 


Calculated for ^ -*- 

2C;ll6hivS()3K,ll20. I. 11. 

H 20 . 3*02 per cent. 3*10 3*07 per cent. 

0*4521 gram of barium salt lost at 180'^ 0*0242 gram watei*. 


H2O 


Calculated for 
(C 7 H(;llrS 03 ) 2 Ha, 2 lJ 20 , 


5*35 per cent. 


Found. 

5*35 per cent. 


0*3898 gram of lead salt lost 0*0190 gram water. 

Calculated for 

(C 7 ll 6 hrSO; 9 J^b, 2 lLO. Found. 

H 2 O. 4*84 per cent. 4*87 per cent. 

The last two salts liave been described by Hubner and Post {loc. 
cit,) who, however, found 1 mol. H 2 O in the barium salt and 3 mols. 
H 2 O in the lead sa.lt. 

The mother liquor from wliich the dihydratod harium salt had been 
separated yielded a small quantity of an ill-defined anhydrous salt, 
whilst the corresponding salt, oblaincd by FlUbner and Post, eiystal- 
lised with 7 mols. 1120 .* 

♦ Dr, Wynne proposes to fully examine the minor products of sulphonation of 
both parabromo- and para ch loro-toluene, as their nature is at present by no means 
satisfactorily determined.—II. E. A. 
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0*2862 gram of the salt lost nothing at 150”, and yielded 0*1017 
gram BaS 04 . 

Caloiiliited for 

( C; H fiBrS O;,) 2 Bii. Found. 

Ba. 21*50 per cent. 20*89 per cent. 

Orthohrom.otohione .—The purification of orthobromotolueue is a 
much less simple matter than that of its isomcride, there being no 
ready method of separating the last traces of the para-derivative. It 
was accordingly found advantageous to prepare it by a metliod which 
I briefly described in 1880 (Proc., 1880, 285), by which it can be 
obtained in a state very closely approximating to purity and free 
from either of its isomerides. As the method] has only been 
partially described, a more detailed description may bo now given. 

Bromine in calculated quantity is added to a warm concentrated 
solution of pure potassium tolueneparasulphonate contained in a 
strong stoppered bottle (such as a bromine bottle). The mixture is 
heated at about 00—70*^111 a water-bath and repeatedly shaken. After 
three to four hours’ treatment, the mixture, in which free bromine is 
still present, is put into a flask attached to a condenser, and a current 
of steam is passed through it. This not only removes the unabsorbed 
bromine, but also an oily jmoduct which separates during bromination; 
the residual solution contains potassium orthobromotoluencpara- 
sulphonato [CH^ : Br : SOaK =1:2: 4], some unaltered potassium 
tolueneparasulphonate, and potassium bromide. As the solution 
cools, the orthobroinosnlphonate crystallises out and is readily puri¬ 
fied by recrystallisation ; it sometimes has a yellowish tinge owing to 
the presence of a trace of a bromine compound of unknown composi¬ 
tion, and to free it from this it should be crystallised from spirit, from 
which it separates in beautiful, white plates of the composition 
ChHfiBrSOaK. 

L 0*4943 gram of air dried 8 «alt yielded 0*1470 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

II. 0*4605 gram of the salt yielded 0*1357 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Found. 

Calculated for r-^-\ 

CyHcBrSOaK. * I. 11. 

K. 13*49 p. c. 13*33 13*25 p. c. 

The barium salt crystallises in glistening plates of the composition 

(C 9 H 6 BrS 03 ) 2 Ba, 2 H 20 . 

I. 0*4247 gram of the barium salt lost 0*0259 gram when dried, 
and yielded 0*1464 gram BaS 04 . 

II. Same specimen, but recrystallised.—0*5500 gram lost 0*0317 
gram water. 
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Found. 

Calculated for f -*-^ 

(C7lIr,BrS03)jBa,2H20. 1. II. 

H 2 O. ^*35 p. c. G OD 5*7(3 p, c. 


Ba (in anhydrous salt) 21*50 ,, 21*58 — ,, 

The composition of the two salts agrees with the description 
{Ayinalen, 172, 205) given by Hayduck of ihe orthobrornotoluene- 
parasiilphonates whicli he prepared from orthamidotoluenesnlphonic 
acid [CJT 3 Me(NH 2 )S 03 H =1:2:4]. 

The oilier ])]*oduct of the brornination of potassium toluenopara- 
sulphonato, namely, the oil separated by stt'am distillation, was freed 
from bromine and fractionally distilled. It was readily separated into 
mainly two fiucitions, one boiling at about 185^' and the other above 
240'’, this higher ])ortion decomposing partly on further distilla¬ 
tion :— 

I. fraction boiling at. about 185°.—This solidified on cooling, and 
was readily obtained in a pure state by redistillation and crystallisa¬ 
tion from spirit. It was at once recognised as parahroniotoliienc, as it 
melted at 28*5° and distilled at 185°. 

II. Fraction boiling above 240°.—This sc})arated into a solid 
substance and an oil. The latter was obtained in too small quantity 
to allow of a complete (jxiimination. It was sulphoiiated, and analyses 
of its barium and potassium sulphonates indicated it to be a dibromo^ 
tohienG, 

0*513G gram of barium salt lost 0*03*27 gram water at 150°, and 
yielded 0*1409 gram BaSO^. 

Calriilatcd for 

(C-Hg Found. 

H^O. 6'3G [). c. G’3G p. c. 

Ba (in anhydrous salt). 17*23 ,, 17*23 ,, 

0*334G gram of potassium vsalt lost at 150' O OIGO gram water, and 
yielded 0*0733 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Ciilculnted for 

C;H 5 BroS 03 lv,H 20 . F ound. 

H.O.*.. 4-GG p. c. 4-78 p.c. 

K (ill auliydrou.s salt). lO'GU „ 10’.'51 „ 

Tlio solid product was readily recognised m^nmiOroinohenzijl hvomide; 
it crystallised from alcohol iu needles melting at Gl°, and its odour 
and action on the eyes were those charactci’isiiig a benzyl derivative. 
On heating it with silver nitrate solution, a precipitate of silver 
bromide was produced. A determination of the total bromine gave 
the following result:— 
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0*2130 gram of the substance yielded 0*3210 gram AgBr, 

Calculated for 

CfiH^Br-CHoBr. Found. 

B 7 -. 04*00 p.c. 64*13 p.o. 

From the above, it will be seen that the main products of the 
bromination of potassium tolueneparasulphonato ai*e pi^fassi/ain ortho- 
hromoioliteneparasulphonate^ parabromotolucn(\ and parahromohenzyl 
hr amide, 

Tlie orihobromosulphonate is readily freed from every trace of para- 
bromotoluene in the manner indicated, and, on liydrolysing the 
purified salt, it alfords an almost theoretical yield of orthobromo- 
tolflene of higli quality.* The boiling point of a, sample prepared in 
this manner was ISl'^, and its relative density = 1*431. 

The s'lilpl 10 nation of oriholtroniotoluene has been studied by Hiibner 
and Post {Annalen^ 169, 31), who state that only one sulphonic acid 
is obtained. In my experiments, I found that tw^o isomeric sulph¬ 
onic acids were invariably produced, whether ordinary ]mrc oil of 
vitriol or weakly fuming sulphuric acid were employed. The main 
product was that obtained by Hubner and Post; its barium salt 
crystallised with two and its potassium with half a molecular propor¬ 
tion of water:— 

0 4479 gram of barium salt lost 0*0250 gram water at 150°, and 
yielded 0*1549 gram BaiSO^. 

Calculated for 

(C;n,;BrS 03 )Ba, 21 Io 0 . Found. 

IhX). 5*35 p. c. 5*58 p. c. 

Ba (in anhydrous salt) . 21*50 ,, 21*53 ,, 

0*4829 gram of potassium salt lost 0*0149 gram w^ater at 150°, and 
yielded 0*1363 gram K.SO 4 . 

Calculated for 

2 C;H (.BrSO^K rlloO. Found. 

H,0. 3*02 p. c. 3*08 p. c. 

K (ill anhydrous salt)... 13*49 ,, 13*06 ,, 

* According to Kclbo {Ber., 19, 93), brouiotolucncsulphonic iicid can only be 
liydrolyised when superheated steani is employed, the method failing completely 
when steam at 100° is used. This, however, is not the case when the ojx'ration is 
properly conducted. In my experiments, steam at 100'' was invariably emf)]oyod, 
and not only was there no (?arbonisation, but tlie yield of br )motoluene (both ortho- 
and para-) w^as very lujarly quantitative, as will be seen from the following i\vo 
examples 76 gramsof CgllsMeBr-SOjjTv [1:2:4] yielded 41 grams of orthobromo- 
toliiene, the theoretical yield being 45 grams. 150 grams of Cc.H^MeBr-SOyKAIoO 
[1:2:5] yielded 82 grams of orthobromotoluone, the theoretical amount being 
86 grams. 
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For further confirmation, the potassium salt was boiled with zinc- 
dnst in alkaline solution; ultimately, the resulting toluenesulphonate 
was converted into the corresponding toluenesulphonamide: this 
crystallised in needles melting at 90—91" (toluenemetasulphonamide), 
thus confirming Hiibner and Post’s statement that in orthobromo- 
toluenesulphonic acid, the sulphonic group is in the meta-position 
relatively to the methyl radicle. Whether it is ortho- or para- to the 
bromine atom I was unable to determine, but the most probable con¬ 
stitution would appear to be CH 3 : Br : SO3H = 1:2: 5* 

With the view to ascertain the position of the sulphonic group, an 
attempt was made to displace it b}' means of phosphorus pentabromide. 
The conversion into the sulphonic bromide was readily effected ; the 
product crystallised in massive prisms melting at 58—59°. The 
further action of the pentabromide, however, gave rise to a viscid 
mass, from which nothing definite could be obtained. 

The isomeric sulphonic acid is produced in but small quantity, and 
is best separated f 7 ‘()m the chief jn’oduct by fraetionnlly crystallising 
the barium salt; that of Hiibner and Post’s acid separates first. 

The more soluble salt crystallised in minute scales, containing: 
1 mol. n,o. 

1 . 0 ’o 868 gram of barium salt lost 0*0105 gram water at 150*^, and 
yielded 0*1391 gram BaSO^. 

II. 0*3GG8 gram lost 0*0098 gram water. 

Found. 

Calculated for f -—-v 

(C;H,hrS03)oBa,lLO. ]. II. 

ITX). 2*75 p. c. 2'71 2*G7 p, c. 

Ba (in anhydrous salt) 21*50 ,,' 2173 — „ 

The corresponding potassinm salt was anhydrous. 

The constitution of this product was doleiunined by eliminating the 
bromine and converting tlie resulting toluenesulplnmic acid first into 
tlu? sul])honic chloride and tlien into the sulplionaiiiide. The former 
was an oil, wliilst the latter was recognised hy its melting ])oint (154") 
to he iolmmeortliosidpliO)iamide. Tlie orthobromololucmesulphonic acid 
from which this was obtained must therefore have the constitution 



* I’lic ror^ults obtained by Dr. Wynne (see p. 103G) inovc that the acid in ques¬ 
tion has llie constitution here siiggested as probable by Dr. Miller.—II. E. A. 
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Dihromoto I ticncs . 

The brornination of the two moiiobromotoluenes was conducted 
under the same conditions as those observed in the brornination of 
toluene, except that a longer time was allowed owing to the sluggish¬ 
ness of the interaction. 

J^roiiivnatton aj Ortliohromotoluon <\—27 grams Ol highly purified 
broinotoluene and the equivahmt amoinit of' bromine were allowed to 
intera(‘t for 10 days, at tlic end of which time action appeared to 
have (‘eased. I'lie fj*ee bromine having been removed by agitating 
the ])]*o(lnct with dilute soda solution, the oil was separated, dried, 
and (larefally fractionated. The distillates obtained wore as follows :— 

1. Fraction distilling at 178—190', G O grams, 

il. „ ] 90 — 230 ^ 2 * 0 ^ „ 

ill. „ „ 230-243", 25'5 „ 

From ibis resuli it is evident that nearly threc-{piartcrs of the 
orthobrouiotoluene had become coiiverted into a liquid dibromo- 
derivati^'e, the remainder being unaltc^red substance, whilst no ti‘i- 
fribromotoliieno appearc'd to iiave braai formed. 

In order io d(‘termin(‘ the natui*e of the prod net, tlie fi'action distilling 
beiwe(‘n 23U ’ and 243'* was oxidis(‘d by boiling ii with dilute nitric 
acid (1 \ (>1. acid of rel. den. 1*42 to 3*3 vols. water). A method of this 
kind is cJc'arly not suited to the accurate determination of the rela¬ 
tive amounts of isomerides should two or more dlbromotolnenes bo 
])rt‘seiit, but 1 considered it sunicient to (mable me to detect with 
certainty any great diflerema^ in the amount of the isomerides ])re- 
sent in the mix(al product. 

The oxidation was carried on until all the oil had disappeared, and 
it Avas found tlint only a very small proportion luid become nitrated. 

The resulting dibromobt'iizoic acids Aven^ se])[irated partly by crys¬ 
tallising their barium salts a.nd pai*tly by crystallising tlu^ acids. 
'4he main piodiict Avas indicati‘d by its ])roperties to be 


COO It 



It (‘rystallised from alcobol in silky ma'dles melting at 153°. Its 
barium salt crystallised from its aqueous soluticu Avith G rnols. H 2 O, 
and from ah'oJiol with 1^ mols. ilsO. 

I. Salt crystallised from Avater.— 0*2801 gram IcAst 0*0401 gram in 
Aveight at 100°, and yielded 0*0849 gram llaSO^. 

II. Salt crystallised from spirit.—0*3017 gram lost 0*0100 gram. 
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Found.’ 

Calculated for , -^-> 

(C6U3BroCOO)2Ba,GH20, I, II. 

H.,0. 13 45 p. c. 14-01 3-31 p. c. 

(CJT,Br2COO)o'Ba,liH‘>0. 

H^O. 3-74 „ 20-29 — „ 


JIa (in anhydrous salt). 19*71 per cent. 

An isomeric dibromobenzoic acid found in much smaller quantity 
than the above proved to be 

coon 

I^Br 

u ■ 

Br 

It crystallised in needles melting at 169°. Its barium salt containtMl 
4 mols. HoO :— 

0*3795 gram of the salt lost 0*0359 gram water at 120°, and yielded 
0*1132 gram I 3 aS 04 . 

Calculated for 

(C6H3br,>COO)2Ba,41l20. Found. 

HoO. 9*39 p. c. 9*4(3 p, c. 

Ba (in nnhydrous salt) . 19*71 „ 19*37 „ 

From these results it is evident that under the conditions described 
orthobromotoluene is in greater part converted into dibrornotolnen(‘s, 
and that the bromination takes place in two directions : the greater 
tendency being for the substituent to displace the hydrogen atom in 
the para-position relatively to the bromine atom already present in 
the nucleus, and to a less extent that present in the para-position to 
the methyl group. 

’Bromination of Barahromotoluenc .—This was carried out in tlio 
same manuer as in the case of the oidho-compouiid, and i Jie product 
was also treated as before. Although in this case a longer period, 
namely 18 days, was allowed for the bromination, the proportion of 
dibromotoluene produced was relatively smaller; the product con¬ 
tained a larger proportion of unaltered parabromotoluene and a very 
appreciable quantity of tribromotoluene :— 

I. Fraction distilling below 195°, 19 grams. 

II. „ „ at 195—235°, 6 grams. 

Ill, ,, „ at 235—250°, 43 grams. 

The residue in the distilling flask solidified on cooling, and was 
found to be tribromotoluene ; it crystallised from spirit in needles 
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melting at 112—113°, properties which agree with Nevile and 
Winther’s description of the tribromotolnene of the formula 



Br 


the melting point as stated by them being 111*2—112*8° (this 
Journal, 1880, 447). 

0*3257 gram of the substance yielded on analysis 0 55G5 gram silver 
bromide. 

Calculated for 

CjjHoMeBry. Found. 

Br. 72*04 per cent. 72*71 per cent. 

With the exce})tion of parabromotoluene, this was the only solid 
bromination product- of toluene w hich 1 obtained, and I think it prob¬ 
able that Fittig’s “ dibromotoluene melting at 107 —108° W'as 
really this same tiibromo-derivative, perhaps not quite pure. Its 
high melting point cannot otherwise be explained, as the constitution 
of the six possible dibromotoluenes is established (Nevile and 
Winther, Trans., 1880, 37, 451), and none of these exliibit pro¬ 
perties iTi agreement with Fittig’s description. Of the tribromo- 
toluenes, the one descidbed above is the only one beariug any resern- 
blj^nce to Fitbig’s product. 

The fraction 235—250° having been oxidised by dilute nitric acid, 
the resulting mixture of dibromobenzoic acids w^as examined as 
befoi’e. Theoretically, tw^o, and only two, isomeric dibromobenzoic 
acids could bo present, namely, 


cooH coon 



Br Bv 


Each of these was, in fact, isolated. The acid obtained in larger 
quantity Avas found to be that ot the formula [COOH : Br : Br = 
1:3:4]. It melted at 232°; its barium salt crystallised with 
4 mols. H.>0 : — 

0*2803 gram of salt lost 0*0264 gram water at 150°, and yielded 
0*0854 gram BuSOt. 

Calculated for 

(C6H,Br3-COO)2Ba,4H.,0. Found. 

. 9‘39 p. c. 9 42 p. c. 

Ba (in anhydrous salt) 19'71 „ 19‘80 ,, 

TOL. LXI. 
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The isomeride [COOH : Br : Br = 1 : 2 : 4J was also obtained in 
considerable quantity ; it crystallised in needles melting at 169°, and its 
propei-ties w^ere, in fact, identical with those of the mam oxidation 
product of the dibromotoluene from orthobromotoluene. 


Parabromotoluene is thus showui to give rise to two dibromo 
toluenes on bromination, namely, 

CH, CHa 



the latter of which appears to be produced in the larger proportion. 
The products fi’om orthobromotoluene were as already stated, 


Br 



(chief i)roduct) anti 


CTT, 



Br 


The latter of these being a product of the bromination of both 
ortho- and para-bromotoluene, three different isomeric dibromott)luenes 
may be said to result, under the conditions indicated, from the brom¬ 
ination of ortho- and para-bromotoluene, and hence from that \of 
toluene itself. 

Whether the same result would he arrived at by the direct treat* 
ment of toluene with 2 molecular proportions of bromine 1 have not 
been able to ascertain, my experiments having been brought to an 
end through my leaving London. The results I have i-ecorded do, 
howevei’, indicate the different stages in the foT‘mation of the three 
dibromotoluenes and also of the tribromo-derivative obtainable from 
toluene. This is shown in the following symbols, in wdiich the 
numbers indicate the order in which bromine atoms liave entered the 
nucleus :— 

^ -- ^ 

Cil, CH 3 CH 3 CH, 

ABr(l) 

(2)Brl^j 

Br (2) Br (1) Br (1) 

In the case of the tribromotoluene which was obtained from para- 
bromotoluene, either of the two following symbols might be taken to 
represent the stages of its formation, namely, 


^Br(l) 


and 


Br(2) 


X \ 




Br(2) 
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CHj CHs 

Pi”'® P“'<=' 

(2) Brl^ (3) Bril 

Br (1) ^ (1) 

The first of these innst, however, he considered the correct one. The 
second symbol represents the tribromotoluene to be derived from 
CH, 

/\Br 

I , and inasmuch as the latter is a product of the bromination 

Yr 

of both ortho- and para-broniotolucnc, it is to be expected that the 
tribromo-derivative would be obtained from both ortho- and para- 
bromotoluene, but this was not found to be the case. Assuming the 
first symbol to be correct, the formation of the tribrouio-derivative 
from parabrornotoluene, and its non-formation from orthobrornotoluene, 
is at once explained. 

A point of some intcre.st in connection with the abovx* experiments 
is brought out on compai*ing the results witli those obtained by Seelig 
ill the course of experiments on the chlorination of toluene (AnuaJeUy 
237, 129—181). The conditions of'chlorination which Seelig ado 23 ted 
certainly differed from those which I have described as adopted in 
my experiments on the bromination of toluene, bub the differences 
between the chlorination and bi'omination products is more striking, 
I consider, than would have been expected. Seelig found, for in¬ 
stance, that orthochlorotolueno yielded as main product 1:2: 3-di- 
chlorotoluene together with a smaller proportion of the 1:2:4 
isomeride,’whei‘eas parachlorotolucne yielded solely 1:2: 4-dichloro- 
toluene.* 

Chemical Department, 

City and Cwilds of Loiidon Central Institution, 

Dxlilbition Itoad. 


* Dr. Wynne, approaching the question from a ditierent point of view, is also 
led (see footnote, p. 1051) to think that Seelig’s conclusions are remarkable. Ho 
therefore proposes to re-examine the jjroducts obtained on chlorinating orthocliloro- 
toluenc.—H. E. A. 


4 C 2 
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LXXXVII. —Note on the Constitution of Nevile a7id Winther's Ortho-^ 
tohddinesulphonic Acid and of the Sulphonic Acids of Ortliochloro- 
and Ortho^bromotoluene. 

By W. Palmer Wynne, D.Sc*.. 

ISTevile and Winther (Trans., 1880, 37, 62(3) found that wlien ortho- 
toluicline hydrogen sulphate is lieated at 220—2d0°, or on a sand-bath 
with constant stirring until the fused mass becomes solid, a single 
orthotoluidinesulphonic acid is produced ; they ascertained that this 
acid contains its sulphonic radicle in the nicta-position relatively to 
the methyl group, and it has therefore a constitution represented by 
one of the two formulae 


Me 

Me 


'-■NIL 

1 

^ . S0,n 


T 

X. 

IT. 


Numerous experiments were made with the object of deciding 
between the formulas, and although no entii'cly satisfactory con¬ 
clusion was arrived at, an examination of the produtrts obtained by 
the action of bromine on the acid seemed to show that it has, in all 
probability, the constitution represented by the second symbol—a 
view which has met general acceptance. 

Claus and Iinmel (Annalen, 265, 67), after verifying the state¬ 
ments of Nevile and Winther with reference to tlie action of bromine 
on the acid,’^ found that the orthotoluidinesulphonic acid is con¬ 
vertible into an orthocresolsulphoiiic acid identical witli that obtained 
by Claus and Jackson (J. pr. Chem. [2], 38, 330) by tlio sulphonation 
of orthocresol. As the constitution [Me : OH : SOJl = 1:2: T)] as¬ 
signed by Claus and Jackson to their acid was arrived at by analogy 
only and not by any direct proof, the problem still lacks the experi¬ 
mental evidence necessary for its complete solution. 

* It is noteworthy that on p. 70 of tlioir paper, Claus and Inunol make the follow¬ 
ing statement; “ Purcli Erliitzen mit Salzsiiure im gesclilossencn Eohr auf 120'^ bis 
130° wird die o-Brom-o-toluidin-p-sulfonsaure, wie sclion Neville und Winther 
angegeben haben, leicht entsulfonirt, indem das o-Drom-o-toluidin das in bei 56° 
(uncorr.) schmelzendcn Nadeln Krystallisirt, entsteht.” A reference to Nevile and 
Winther’s paper shows that 1:2: 3-bromorthotoluidine [Me ; NH 2 : Br ~ 1:2:3] 
is a liquid (loc. cit., p. 630 ; Ber.f 13, 1945), that 1:2: 5-bromorthotoluidino raelts 
at 55—56° {loc. cit,, X)p. 31, 435 ; JBer., 13, 963, 965), and that a mixture of 
dibromortliotoluidino (ni. p. 43—44°), 1:2: 5-broiaorthotoluidino, and 1:2:3- 
bromorthotoluidine results |roin the hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid at 160°. 
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To ascertain the constitution of Ifevile and Winther’s acid, the 
following method has been employed. The metabromorthotoluidine- 
metasulphonic acid, obtained as described by these chemists by the 
cai’eful bj-omiiiation of the amido-acid, was converted by Sand- 
meyer’s method into the corresponding dibromotoluenemetasalphonic 
acid, 


Me Me 



On eliminating the siilphonic radicle, this afforded dibromotoluene, 
presenting all the characters of 1 : 2 : S-dibromotoliiene, whence it 
follows that Nevile and Winther’s orthotolnidineinetasnlj)honic acid 
has the constitution commonly assigned to it, 


Mo 



The orthochloroioluenesiilphonic acid (compare following paper, 
p. 1072) and orthobromotoluonesulphonic acid (compare Nevile and 
Winther, loc, cii., p. 628; Miller, preceding paper, p. 1023), obtained 
resj)ectively from orthochlorotolueiie and orthobromotolnene by sulph- 
onatioii, also contain the siilphonic radicle in the meta-position 
relatively to the methyl group. As these acids were found to be 
identical wu’fh the corres])onding products ol)tained by Sandmeyer’s 
method from Nevile and Winther’s acid, it follow'S that they likewise 
are 1 : 2 : 5-derivatives. 

Es'per{mental Part. 

Ortliotoliiidiiuimetasulphonic acid was prepared from orthotoluidine 
hydrogen snlpliate by Nevile and Winther’s method, and iinrified by 
crystallisation of its sodium salt. The acid crystallised in needles 
with 1 mol. HoO, and the sodium salt in (dongated scales with 4 mols. 
HoO, facts in agreement wdth the published description. 

Metabi’omortbotoluidinemetasulphouie acid wms jirepared by slowly 
adding the calculated cjuantity of bromine in aqueous solution to a 
cold 2 per cent, aqueous solution of the acid. It crystallised from the 
concentrated solution in lustrous needles wdth 1 mol. H^O, and the 
bai'ium salt in Jong, lustrous needles with o mols. HoO, as described 
by Claus and Immel. The potassium salt, C 6 H 2 Me(NH- 2 )Br*S 03 K, 
crystallised in anhydrous, thin, lustrous scales, easily soluble in 
water, and the sodhim salt, C 6 H 2 Me(NH.j)BrSOjNa -f I 8 H 2 O, crys- 
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tallised from a syrupy solution in small, apparently rectangular 
prisms, ’svliich, on exposure to the air, rapidly effloresced with the 
loss of all but a half molecular proportion of the water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. 

I. 0*4578 gram of the potassium salt lost 0*0002 gram at 
and gave 01296 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated for 

C 6 H 2 Me(NH 2 )Br-S 03 K. Found. 

K. 12-83 12-70 

II. 2-6322 grams of the crystallised sodium salt, after rapidly 
di’jdng by pressure between filter paper, lost 1-3896 grams 
at 175°. 

Calculated for 

CfiHoMeCNHsl-BrSOaNa 18ILO. Found. 

H,0 . 52-94 52-79 

III. 0 4258 gram of the effloresced sodium salt lost 0-013 gram at 
175"*, and gave 0101 gram Na'^SOi. 

Calculated for 

C,,IT.Me(NH 2 )Br-S 03 Na + iHoO. Found. 

H.O. 3*03 3-05 

Na (in dry salt) ... 8*00 7'92 

To furthei* characterise the metabromorthotoluidinesulphonic acid, 
it was treated with excess of bromine in aqueous solution. The re¬ 
sulting dibromorthotoluidine, after distillation with steam and crys¬ 
tallisation from alcohol, was found to melt at 50as stated by Claus 
and Imniel, and not at 45—46° as given by Nevile and Winther. 

(hthometadihromotolueneiiietasulphunlc Acid. 

To obtain this acid, 225 grams of the metabromamido-acid in a 
finely divided condition were suspended in water containing rather 
more than the calculated quaiitit}^ of hydrogen bromide, diazotised 
with 20 per cent, sodium nitrite solution, and slowly added to a cold 
solution of cuprous bromide in hydrobromic acid. A vigorous evolu¬ 
tion of gas at once took place. After removal of the copper salt by 
means of lij^drogen sulphide, an almost theoretical yield of clean 
sodium dibromotoluenesulphonate was obtained by evaporation. 

Barium dihromotoluenesulphonate^ (C 6 H 2 MeBr 2 *S 03 ) 2 Ba + 3^H20, 
crystallised in thin, long needles, and dissolved sparingly in hot 
water. 

0*425 gram of substance lost 0*0306 gram at 195°, and gave 0*116 
ram BaSO^. 
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Calculated for 

(C,ilLMt‘Br.S 03 )««a + SJHjO. Found. 

H,.0. 7-34 7-20 

Ba (in dry salt) .. 17 21 17’2S 

Potassium dihromotolucnpsul'phonate^ CgHoMeBr/SOsK, crystallised 
in lustrous, long needles which were tolerably soluble in hot water. 

0*4436 gram of substance lost 0*0008 gram at 195®, and gave 0*107 
gram K 0 SO 4 . 

Cal dilutee I for 

C 6 ll 2 MeBr.ySO;dC. Found. 

K. 10*60 10*83 


Sodium dihromotolnevf‘sidplioiiate^ C 6 H 2 MeBr 2 *SO;iNa -h HoO, crys¬ 
tallised in tufts of thin, long, flat needles, and was tolerably soluble in 
hot water. 


0*4198 gram of the salt lost 0*0206 gram at 190®, and gave 0*0802 
gram NaoSOi. 


Calculated for 


Cjr.MeBr.SO.Xa + H.O. Found. 

H 2 O. 4*86 4*91 

Na (in dry salt). 6*53 6*50 


DihromMoluonesnlplionic chloride, C 6 H 2 MeBr 2 *S 02 Cl, crystallised 
from light petroleum (b. p. £ 0 ®) or benzene in small, four-sided 
prisms, and from alcohol in radiate ,gi-oups of needles. It melted at 93®. 

0*2361 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*3517 gram 
of mi.xed AgCl and AgBr. 


(^ilfulated for 

C,;iloMeBr..SOoCl. Found. 

Cl,Br. 56*09 56*06 


DihroniOfohicnGSulphoiiic hromide, ChHiMcBro'SO^Br, crystallised 
from light petroleum (b. p. 80®), in which it was somewhat sparingly 
soluble, in radiate grou])s of needles, and melted at 97®. 

0*2579 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*3707 gram 
AgBr. 

Calculated for 

CfiHoMeBroSOoBr. Found. 

Br.61*0> ” 61*17 


The sulphouamide, obtained by heating either the chloride or the 
bromide with alcohol and ammonia, crystallised in small, sparingly 
soluble prisms, and melted at 214®. 

To determine the orientation of the bromine in this acid, 100 grams 
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of tlie sodium salt were heated with 400 grams of syrupy phosphoric 
acid, and hydrolysed by superheated steam. The operation was 
attended with much frothing, and was completed in the course of 
two hours. The product was distilled with steam, and amounted to 
59 grams of crystalline dibro mo toluene (87 per cent, of the theoreti¬ 
cal) and 5 grams of an oil which did not completely crystallise 
on standing, and was not further examined. The dibromotoluene 
fused readily under warm water, and, on cooling, crystallised in large, 
flat prisms of a glassy lustre. It melted at 30— 31^, instead of at 
27*4—27*8° as given by Nevile and Winther. 

0’2717 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*4086 gram 
AgBr. 

Calculated for 

CgHjjMeBro. Found. 

Br. 64*00 ^ 63*99 

The nitro-derivative, obtained by treating this dil)romotoluene with 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*500), crystallised from alcohol, in which it was 
sparingly soluble, in short, pale yellow needles Avhich matted together 
by gentle pressure, and melted at 59°. 

These properties are sufficient to identify this dibromotoluene with 
the 1:2: 3-derivative (compare Nevile and Winther, Zoc. c/Z., 434, 
435), and to prove that Nevile and Winther’s metabromorthotoluidine- 
metasulphonic acid has the constitution [Me : NH 2 : Br : SO3H = 
1 : 2 : 3 : 5], and their orthotoluidinemetasulphonic acid the constitu¬ 
tion [Me : NH 2 : SO3H = 1:2:6]. 

1:2: h'Orthoclilorotolnenesulplwnic Acid, 

This acid was prepared by diazotising finely divided orthotoluidine- 
sulphonic acid suspended in water containing the requisite amount 
of hydrogen chloride with 20 per cent, sodium iiitrite solution, and 
Stirling the product into a cold solution of cuprous chloride. After 
the vigorous action was complete, the copper was removed by means 
of hydxogen sulphide. On evaporating the filtrate, sodium ortho- 
chlorotoluenesulphonate was obtained in long, striated prisms asso¬ 
ciated with a half molecular proportion of water. 

1:2: 6-Orthochlorotoluenesulphonic chloride, CellaMeChSOoCl 
crystallised from light petroleum (b. p. 80°) in elongated prisms of 
pearly lustre, and from benzene, in which it was easily soluble, in 
elongated, flat prisms, and melted at 65°.* Mr. W. J. Pope states 
that the crystals are crystallographically identical with those of the 
chloride obtained from the sulphonation product of 07*thochlorotoluene. 

* This melting point is about 5° higlier than that previously recorded {c/, 
following paper, p. 1074), 
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0'2315 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0'2!)53 gram 
AgOl. 

Calculated for 

CrJIaMeCl-SOaCL Found. 


Cl 


31-55 


31-56 


1:2: ry-OriliochloTotolnenesiilpliunic bromide, C6HHMeCl*S02Br, crys¬ 
tallised from light peti*oleum in elongated prisms, and from benzene, 
in which it; was readily soluble, in thin, flat prisms. It melted at 
67-5°. 

0*2493 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*3067 gram 
of mixed AgCl and AgBr. 

Calculated for 

C rdr^M eCl • SO.>Br. F ou n fl. 

Cl,Br. 42*87 ‘ 42*86 

The sulphoiiamidc, prepared either from the chloride or the brom¬ 
ide, crystallised from dilute alcohol in iljin, glistening scales, and 
melted at 128°. 


1:2: 0‘Ot'tlu:)hroin(ftohunu'S'{dpliotiic Acid, 

This acid was prepared from ortliotoluidiucsulphoiiic acid by the 
method already described under dibromotolnenesulphonic acid. The 
conversion of tlie diazo-compound l)y means of cold cuprous bromide 
solution left liothing to be desired, and the sodium salt obtained, 
after ])recipitaiing the copper with hydi*ogen sulpliide and con- 
centratiiig tlie flllrai(‘, ciystallised in colourless, striated prisms with 
^ mol. HoO. The barium salt crystallised with 2 niols. HoO. 

1:2: 5-Orthobromotoluenesulphonic chloride, CGHjMcBr'S02Ch 
crystallised from light pctrolenm in elongated prisms very similar in 
appearance to those of orthoehlorotoluenesulphonie acid, and from 
benzene, in which it was easily soluble, in clongateil, flat iirisms. It 
melted at (*>1",* 

0*2428 gran) of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*2991 gram 
of mixed AgCi and AgBr. 

Calcululed for 

CVdlaMeBrSO.CL Found, 

Cl,Br. 42-87 42-92 

1:2: 5-Orthobromotoluenesulphonic bromide, C6H3MeBr-S02Br, 
crystallised from light petroleum in small, glisteniug scales, and 
melted at 63-5°.* 

^ This melting point is about 5° higher than that preriously recorded 
following paper, p. 1074). 
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0’2378 gi*am of g^ubstance gave, by the Carias method, 0’2845 gram 
AgBr. 

Calculated for 

CgllaMeBrSOsBr. Found. 

Br. 50*96 50*91 

The sulphonamide, prepared either from the chloride or the brom¬ 
ide, crystallised from dilute alcohol in long, slender needles, and 
melted at 147°. 

The sulphonic chlorides and bromides described in this paper are 
being examined by Mr, W. J. Pope with the object of determining 
their crystallograpliical relationships. The halogen determinations 
in these compounds were made by Mr. R. L. Jenks, to whom the 
author’s thanks are due for the assistance. 


LXXXVITI.— Aciion of Svlphuryl Chlorulc on Acctortliotohvidide imd 
Acetoparatoluidido. Afono-, and Tri-chloroiolutmesvJpi tonic 

Acids,^ 


By W. Palmku Wynne, D.Sc. 

The first investigation of the behaviour of sulphuryl chloride with 
henzenoid derivatives was made by Dubois in 1866, who found that 
benzene and phenol were converted by its action, not into the 
expected sulphonic chlorides, but into chlorobenzene and chloro- 
phenol respectively, with the evolution of sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen chloride (Zcit.filr Cliem, [2], 2, 705). Subsequent exami¬ 
nation of the action of the chloride on aniline and acetanilide 
(Wenghoffer, J. pr. Ghem. [2], 16, 449), phenol (Gordon, Froc. Cheiu. 
tSoc.y 1891, 64), resorcinol (Reinhard, J. Chem, [2], 17, 322), 
naphthalene (Armstrong, Froc, Chern, Soc,, 1891, 61), and /hnaphthol 
(Armstrong and Rossiter, Froc. Ghein. Soc., 1889, 72; 1891, 32) has 
only served to confirm the conclusion arrived at by Dubois, that in 
its reactions with aromatic compounds sulphuryl chloride suffers 
decomposition into its generators, sulphur dioxide and chlorine, the 
latter then effecting substitution in the normal way. 

The work embodied in this paper was the outcome of an investi¬ 
gation undertaken with the object of preparing 1:3: 4-metapara- 
dichlorotoluene in considerable quantity for use in the synthesis of 

* From the thesis subniitted in May, 1892, for the D.Se. degree of the Univer¬ 
sity of London. 
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the 1:2:1'- and 2:3: I'-dichlor-a-naphthols which Professor Arm¬ 
strong and the author were desirous of examining in connection with 
their investigation of the tri-derivatives of naphthalene. This sub¬ 
stance, according to Seelig, does not occur among the chlorination 
products of toluene {Annaleuy 237, 168), and has always been ob¬ 
tained from 1:3: 4-metachloroparamidotoluene by the diazo-reaction. 

Metachloroparatoluidine was first prepared by Wroblewsky from 
paratoluidine by chlorination of its acet^d derivative suspended in 
ice-cold water, and subsequent elimination of the acetyl radicle 
(Annalen, 168, 196). The product, however, was not isolated in the 
pure state (cf. Lellmann and Klotz, Annalen, 231, 310), and the 
method was therefore altered by Lellmann and Klotz, chlorine being 
passed through an ice-cold solution of acetoparatoluidide in six times 
its weight of acetic acid, but even under these improved conditions 
accompanied by the observance of special precautions, metacbloraceto- 
paratoluidide was only obtained “ mit wechselndem Erfolg uiid in 
jiusserst sclilechter Ausbeute ” {loc. cit.). The only other mode of 
preparation of metachloroparatoluidine on record at the time tlie 
present work was commenct‘d (November, 1890) involved the chlorin¬ 
ation of a solution of paratoluidine hydrochloride in 15 times its 
weight of 40 per cent, hydrochloric acid (Hafner, Per., 22, 2536). 

The difficulty to be overcome in the preparation of metachloropara¬ 
toluidine by these methods was apparently the tendency of the action 
of chlorine to pro(;eed further with the production of dichloropara- 
toluidine on the one hand and of much resinous matter on the 
other.* It seemed probable that sulpliuryl chloride might prove a 
more convenient clilorinating agent than chlorine for this purpose, 
because in the case of /1-naphthol, the only recorded instance of a 
difference in the extent or nature of the action of these two chlor¬ 
inating agents, it had been found that sulphuryl chloride gave the 
less complex product, the action of one molecular proportion of the 
chloride ending in the (quantitative) formation of 1 : 2-cliloro-/l- 
naphthol (Armstrong and Rossiter, loc. cit.) instead of proceeding 
further, as in the case of chlorine (Zincke and Kegel, Per., 21,3384), 
with tlie production of additive keto-compounds. 

Preliminary experiments with the chloride soon made it clear that 
the resulting product was certainly not less complex than that ob¬ 
tained by the use of chlorine. On the other hand, however, a good 
yield of chlorinated base was obtained, and as the method of prepa- 

* This diHiculty, so far as the production of higher chlorinated derivatives is 
concerned, has recently been successfully met by Lellmann, who lias obtained a 
40—42 per cent, yield of pure chloroparatoluidine by passing chloi*iue diluted with 
twice its volume of carbon dioxide through an ice-cold solution of acetoparatoluidide 
in eight times its w'ciglit of acetic acid {JBer.y 24, 4111). 
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ration was a convenient one in many respects, it was employed in the 
chlorination of 5 kilos, of acetoparatoluidide. In dealing with large 
quantities of material in this way, it became of interest to examine 
the secondary products of the action of sulphuryl chloride on aceto¬ 
paratoluidide with the object of comparing them with those known 
to be formed by the action of chlorine on that substance. Further, 
in view of the complex nature of the product from the para-com¬ 
pound, it seemed desirable to examine the action of the chloride on 
the ortho-derivative, since acetorthotoluidide was not known to give 
more than one chloro-derivative on treatment wdth chlorine. 

The chlorination was conducted by suspending the finely-powdered 
acetyl derivative in carbon bisulphide and gradually adding the 
sulphuryl chloride. After the reaction was ended and the carbon 
bisulphide removed by distillation, the product was hydrolysed with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the base liberated from the re¬ 
sulting hydrochloride by means of sodium carbonate. The product 
from acetorthotoluidide was easilypurifiod by fractional distillation. An 
attempt was also made to separate the various products from aceto¬ 
paratoluidide by fractional distillation, but as no satisfactory result 
seemed likely to ensue, and as 1:3: 4-dichlorotoluene was required 
for other purposes, it was abandoned and the products identified by 
substituting chlorine for the NHo radicle by Sandmeycr's method, 
and separating the corresponding chlorotoluenes partly by fractional 
distillation and partly by fractional sulphonation. 

The results arrived at in the course of the work indicate a very 
close correspondence between the action of sulphuryl chloride and of 
chlorine on each of the acetylated bases, both in the extent to which 
-substitution proceeds and in the relative positions assumed by the 
halogen in the molecule. 

Acetorthotoluidide, on chlorination with a molecula]’ proportion of 
sulphuryl chloride, is almost exclusively converted into 


Me 

/\ 



NIIAc 


the proportion of higher chlorinated derivatives being extremely 
small. The l esult of the action of a molecular proportion of chlorine, 
according to Lellmann and Klotz {AnnalcM, 231, 317) is the forma¬ 
tion of the same 1:2: 5-chloracetorthotoluidide as sole product. 

Acetoparatoluidide, on the other hand, when chlorinated by means 
of a molecular proportion of sulphuryl chloride, yields a complex 
product in which tlie following chloro-derivatives seem to be present, 
-although only the first two have actually been identified by means of 
their derivatives : — 
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Mo 

Me 

Me 

Me 

/\ 

/\ 



l^jci 

cil^Jci 

ClMci 


NHAo 

NHAc 

NHAc 

NHAc 


The result of the action of a molecular proportion of chlorine on 
acetoparatoluidide in an ice-cold acetic acid solution is the formation 
of the same mono- and di-chloracetoparatoluidide* (Lellmanii and 
Klotz, loc. cif.). With both chlorinating agents, 1:3: 4-chloraceto- 
paratoluidide is the chief product, the higher chlorinated derivatives 
being formed only in relatively small proportion. 

The remarkable difference in the extent to whicli chlorination by 
means of sulphuryl chloride proceeds in the two cases is, no doubt, to 
be attributed largely to the fact that while chloraeetorthotoluidide, like 
the two acetotoluidides, is practically insoluble in carbon bisulphide, 
chlonicetoparatoluidide is dissolved to a considerable extent, and the 
chloilde, therefore, in the later stages of the reaction, has the choice 
of acting either on the insoluble acetopar«Ttoluidide t)r on the dissolved 
m ono ch 1 o r o - d e r i v a ti ve. 

In the course of the examination of the sulphonation products of 
the mixed chlorotoluenes, it became necessary to prepar<3 ortho- and 
pai’a-chlorotolueiiesulphonic acids for the purposes of comparison, 
and the op])ortunity was also taken to sulphonate metaelilorotoluene. 
The results arrived at in the case of pariichlorotoluenesulphonic 
acid are not in complete accordance with those obtained by Vogt and 
Henninger (Jnnales dr Chim. of [4], 27, 130), and by Htibncr 

and Miijert 6, 791), agreeing better with those of the former 

chemists. The examination of these sulphonic acids is being con¬ 
tinued with a view of determining their structuie, since it is note¬ 
worthy tljat 1 : 2- and 1 : 3-ehloro-, 1:2:5- and 1:3:4- dichloro-, and 
1 : 3 : 4 : 5-trichloro-tolueiio seem each to give only one sulphonic 
acid on sulplionation, 1 : 4-chlorotoluene yielding a mixture of two 
containing the 1 : 3 : 4-paraehlorotoluene7netasulphonie acid as chief 
product. 

I. Acxiox or Sma'HCin i, CuLouiin-: ox AcKToinuoTOLUiiuor. 

Acetorthotoluidide was })repared by boiling 750 grams of ortho- 
toluidine with 1000 grams of glacial acetic acid for 13 hours, stirring 
the product into water, and afterwards crystallising from alcohol. 

* By passing a rapid stream of chlorine through a boiling solution of aeetopara- 
toliiidid(^ in its own weight of acetic acid, Erdmann obtained the 1:3; 4-chloro- 
derivative as chief product, together with a dichlorotoluidine whicli w'as not 
examined 24, 2768). 
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The yield of pure acetyl derivative melting at 107® was found to be 
757 grams. 

The chlorination was carried out in the following way:—The 
finely powdered acetorthotoluidide (150 grams) was suspended in 
five times its weight of dry carbon bisulphide, and 150 gmms of 
sulphuryl chloride slowly added in the cold, Avith frequent shaking, 
from a stoppered funnel. The flask was attached to a long reflux 
(condenser connected with the draught to pi*ovide for the escape of 
the sulphur dioxide and hydrogen chloride evolved in the reaction. 
A smaller proportion of carbon bisulphide, 450 grams, was employed 
in the first experiment, but as loss of the chloride took place owing to 
the vigorous nature of the reaction, the quantity was increased to 
750 grams in the later operations. The addition of the sulphury] 
chloride was usually completed in an hour, and as soon as the action 
in the cold became slight, the flask was gradually warmed in a water- 
bath to the boiling point of the carbon bisulphide and kept at that 
temperature until all action ceased. The jiroduct, instead of dissolv¬ 
ing in the bisulphide like that obtained from acetoparaioluidide, 
collected in small lumps at an eaidy stage of the reaction, and some of 
the acetorthotoluidide no doubt escaped chloi-ination from this caus(‘. 
After removal of the carbon bisulphide by distillation, chloracct- 
orthotoluidide was left as a dry, granular mass in the flask. 

The product was hyd]*olysed by heating the contents of the flask 
Avith 400 grams of hot hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*10) in a water- 
bath. Aftei* a short time, a uniform solution Avas obtained which on 
further heating for about 15 minutes began to deposit crystals, and 
was, therefore, at once poured into a beaker and left to crystallise. 
The hydrochloride separated as a mass of beautiful, highly lustrous, 
thin plates, sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid or water. After 
filtration and Avashing, it was converted into the base by suspending it, 
in quantities of about 50 grams, in hot watei* in a reflux ap])ai*atus 
and adding aqueous sodium carbonate from time to time until 
effervescence ceased and the liquid became permanently alkaline. 

The base obtained in this way from 750 grams of acetorthotoluidide 
was purified by distillation with steam, the operation requiring very 
nearly 18 hours for its completion. During the first seven hours 
195 grams of the base came over as an oil, Avhich solidified under 
water in the course of three days at the summer temperature, while 
during the next eight hours the distillate, weighing 162 grams, 
solidified in the lower end of the condenser tube, and solidified at 
once under cold water. The remainder of the product, weighing 
34 grams, then distilled over as an oil, which did not solidify in the 
course of 10 weeks, leaving a small amount of a brown, finely-divided 
residue in the distillation flask. 
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These distillates, after drying, were fractionally distilled. The first 
portion, weighing 195 grams, began to boil at 245°* under 753 mm. 
pressure, the temperature rising to 246'’, while 4 drops passed over, 
at which point it remained constant, the last few drops passing over 
at 246*5°. The distillate, on standing for a short time, crystallised 
in a solid, white mass of small, thin plates, melting at 29‘6—30°. 
The second portion, weighing 162 grams, gave a like result, almost 
the whole boiling at 246° under 746 mm. pressure. The distillate at 
first crystallised slowly in long, thin plates, but after a while the 
portion still remaining liquid crystallised raijidly in a white mass of 
small, thin plates similar to those of the first portion. It was not 
possible to separate the two forms of crystals, but the whole melted 
at 29*5—30°, and was shov\ni to be identical with the first portion 
not only by the similarity in melting and boiling points, but also by 
conversion into the same acetyl derivative, into the same dichloro- 
toluene by Sandmeyer’s method, and into the same chlorotoluene by 
elimination of the NHo radicle. The two portions were, therefore, 
united; the yield of pure chlororthotoluidine obtained in this way 
amounting to 50*1 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The last portion of the steam distillate, weighing 34 grams, began 
to boil at 246° under 750 mm. pressure, and the temperature steadily 
rose to 254° during the distillation. Fractionation of the material 
was not attempted. 

The acetyl deriv^ative, prepared by the action of acetic chloride on 
the pure base, crystallised from dilute alcohol as a white, granular 
mass composed of tufts of small, slender needles, and melted at 139° 
(c/. Lellmann and Klotz, Annalen, 231, 317). 


Conversion of the Chlororthotoluidine into Chlorotoluene, 

Th(^ method employed for the elimination of the NIT. radicle was 
the hydnizine method of von Bacyer {cf. Hallei*, Ber,, 18, 90), wliicli 
had been found to give good results with substituted aniidona[di- 
thalenes {cf., mter alia, Armsti'ong and Wynne, Broc. Chein. Sac., 
1889, 48; 1890, 11, 15, 16, 125, 126, 127, 128; 1891, 27), and was to 
be preferred in view of the known tendency of some chlorotoluidines to 
yield ethoxy-derivatives when diazotised and decomposed with absolute 
alcohol by Gricss’ method {cf. WroblcAvskv, Annalen, 168, 209; Bev. 
17, 2703). 


* The boiling point determinations given in tins paper were made with a 
G-eissler’s short distillation therinometer. The mercury tliread was in every case 
completely immersed in the vajmur, but no measures were ado23ted to screen the 
thermometer from the effects of radiation. As registered by this tborniometer 
water boiled at 100°, nitrobenzene at 209*7®, and quinoline at 237°, under 760 mm. 
pressure. 
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In the preliminary experiments undertaken to settle the identity of 
the two portions of the chlororthotoluidine, 25 grams of the base were 
used, but in the preparation of metachlorotoluene from this source for 
the purpose of sulphonation this quantity was doubled. A cream of 
the hydrochloride was prepared by stirring 50 grams of the fused base 
into a mixture of 80 grams of hydrochloric acid (sp, gr. 1*16) and 
50 grams of water at 60°, and afterwards breaking down any crystal¬ 
line lumps in a mortar. This was diazotised with the requisite 
quantity of a 20 per cent, potassium nitrite solution in an ice-bath, 
and the diazo-compound reduced by the addition of an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of 156 grams of stannous chloride in 420 grams of hydrochloric 
acid. During the reduction the mixture was kept carefully cooled in 
a freezing mixture of ice and salt, and the temperature maintained 
below 10°. The hydrazine salt separated at once in small, white scales 
sparingly soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. After standing for 
12 hours, the product was filtered, washed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, then with w*ater, suspended in a slight excess of a 2 per cent, 
copper sulphate solution, and the whole gradually heated to the boil- 
ing point in a reflux apparatus. Gas begaii to be given off at about 
50°, and when the evolution ceased, the product was distilled with 
steam, washed wdth alkali, again distilled with steam, and dried. The 
amounts of unfractionated chlorotoluene obtained in two experiments 
with 25 grains of base were 9*5 and 12 grams, and in two experiments 
wdth 50 grams of base wxre 28 and 81 grams. 

The 9*5- and 12-gram products were separately distilled to obtain 
the fractions boiling at 161—165° for the pui^poses of oxidation. The 
residues boiling above 165® from both sources weighed 9*5 grams, 
and were systematically f]*actionated with the 28- and 81-gram pro¬ 
ducts under 750 mm. pressure with the following result:— 

B. p. 160—105®. 

„ 165—190®. 

„ 190—200®. 

,, above 200® 

Although the hydrochloride, possibly as tin double salt, was em¬ 
ployed instead of the hydrazine, very fair yields were obtained, and 
the product evidently contained very little dichlorotoluone. This 
result is noteworthy, as hydrazines on oxidation either with cupric 
chloride (Armstrong and Wynne, Proc. Chem. Soc., 1889, 48) or with 
a mixture of copper sulphate and hydrochloric acid (Gattermann and 
Hijlzle, Per., 26 , 1074) are known to give derivatives in which the 
hydrazine radicle is replaced by chlorine instead of hydrogen. 

That this product was metachlorotoluene was shown by heating it 
in quantities of about 3 grams with dilute nitric acid [4 vols. of nitric 
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ncid (“sp. gr. 1*42) with 9 vols. of water] in sealed tubes at 130—140*^ 
for 8 hours. The resulting chlorobenzoic acid was freed from the 
small amount of nitro-acid formed in the reaction by steam distillation 
from a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride, and on 
crystallisation from dilute alcohol was obtained in I’adiate groups of 
needles which melted at 152°. 

Coyiversion of the Chlororthotohiidine into Dlclilorotoluene. 

The method employed was the modification of Sandmeyer’s process 
described in connection with the preparation of orthocblorotoluene 
from orthotoluidine (j). 1072). Preliminary experiments with the 
first two portions of the steam distillate were made with 25-gram 
([uautities, but in the ])reparation of the dichlorotoluene on the large 
scale 140 grams of the clilororthotoluidine were used in one operation, 
and the proportion of (uiprous chloride doubled. To obtain the hydro¬ 
chloride in a finely-divided condition, 350 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(s]). gi-, l‘l(i) wnu*e rapidly added, with vigorous stirring, to 140* 
grams of the base suspended in 750 c.c. of w^ater at 60°. In this form 
tlie reaction with 20 per cent, potussiuin nitrite solution in an ice- 
bath was a i*a})id one. The solution of the dlazo-coinpound wuis 
gradually stirred into the requisite quantity of cold cupi-ous chloride 
solution prepared as described on p. 1059. Reaction ensued at once 
w’ith the separation of a thick, 7-eddish oil and evolution of nitrogen. 
The oil was separated next day, distilled with steam, washed with 
aqueous caustic soda, again distilled with steam, and dried. The 
amounts of unfractionaled dichlorotoluene obtained in the two experi¬ 
ments wdth 25 grams of base w ere 1(3 and 18 grams ; the yield in the 
third experiment with 140 grams of base Avas 142 grams, or 87’(3 per 
cent, of the theoretical. On distillation under 765 mm. pressure, the 
last-named ])roduet w-as divided into the fractions— 


B. p. 19G—19^. 

. 37 

grams, 

„ . 

. 84 

>> 

„ 199—200" . 

. 16 

>> 

,, above 20U° .. 

. 5 

n 


The identity of this product with the 1:2: 5-dichlorotoluone pre¬ 
pared hyLellmaiin and Klotz (^Annalen, 231,318) was established by 
oxidation. When heated with dilute nitric acid at 130—140° for lO 
hours, it was almost completely oxidised to the corresponding di- 
chlorobenzoic acid. After removal of the small quantity of dichloro¬ 
toluene by distillation with steam from an alkaline solution, the oxida¬ 
tion product was freed from accompanying nitro-acid by steam dis¬ 
tillation from a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride, and 
TOU LXI, 4 D 
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crystallised from dilute alcohol, from which it separated in a white 
mass made up of very small, almost microscopic, needles melting at 
152°. 

The 34 grams of oil forming the last portion of the steam distillate 
of the base gave a well-crystallised hydrochloride when stirred into 
60 grams of hydrochloric acid diluted with 300 grams of hot water. 
It diazotised readily, and the resulting solution, when stirred into 
cold cuprous chloride solution, reacted at once with the evolution of 
nitrogen and formation of a viscid, red oil. This was purified by dis¬ 
tillation with steam and treatment with alkali in the usual way, and 
when dried weighed 27 grams. On distillation under 765 mm. 
pressure, it gave the following fractions :— 

B. p. 199—208°. 22-5 grams. 

„ 208—210° . 4 drops. 

„ above 210°. 4 grams. 

Further fractionation was not attempted, as this result indicated 
the presence of only a small proportion of trichlorotoluene. 

Sulphonation of 1 : 2 : h-Diehl or otoluene. 

In order to characterise 1:2: 5-dichlorotolupne by other means 
than oxidation, and in order, also, to obtain a specimen of constant 
boiling point, it was decided to snlphonate the whole of the material 
without further fractionation. A trial experiment showed that 10 
per cent, anhydrosulphuric acid was a convenient sulphonating agent. 
185 grams of the dichlorotoluene, made up of 158 grams from pui^e 
chlororthotoluidine and 27 grama obtained from the liquid base, were 
shaken with 370 grams of ihe acid, and the action carried as far as 
seemed possible at 60—70°, the temperature attained during the first 
vigorous shaking of the materials. The unsulphonated portion, 
weighing 89 grams, was again shaken with 370 grams of the acid, and 
the action completed in a bath of boiling water. On cooling, the 
sulphonic acid crystallised in beautiful, thin plates, rendering the 
whole mass semi-solid, but went into solution in the excess of sulph¬ 
uric acid on again heating in the water-bath. When y)oured into 
water the product dissolved, forming a slightly opalescent solution, 
which, on distillation with steam, gave less than half a gram of a 
thick, orange-red oil, which was not further examined. The clear 
solution was diluted with a large volume of hot water, neutralised 
with barium carbonate, and filtered hot. The residue was stiiTed 
into boiling water, again filtered, and finally extracted with aqueous 
potassium carbonate to remove any barium salt sparingly soluble in 
hot water. The united filtrates of the barium salt gave a large 
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peparation in scaly forms on cooling, and the mother liqnor, on con¬ 
centration, gave three more separations of similar appearance. The 
fifth separation (Tla in salt dried at 180°, 22*65 per cent.) consisted 
of small, crystalline particles, looking very much like eroded sand 
grains, and the sixth of small, white, spherical aggregates mixed 
with a few long, flat, narrow needles; both separations were small in 
amount. 

Barhim 1:2: t^-dicldorotolupnemlpliniiate^ (C 6 H 2 MeCl./S 03 ) 2 Ba -h 
—Tlie first four separations of the barium salt were recrystal¬ 
lised, and required a c:onsiderable amount of water for their dissolu¬ 
tion. The recrystallised salts were similar in appearance, consisting 
of small, thin plates of irregular shape, which, undei* a lens, were seen 
to be a mixture of very small, diamond-shaped plates with larger pris¬ 
matic needles. All attempts to separate these forms, or to get the 
salt to crystallise in one form, were fruitless. When dry, the 
crystals had a mica-like lustre. On analysis, three successive 
separations gave the following figures:— 


I. 0 )1508 gram of substance lost 0*0094 gram at 210®, and gave 
0*1294 gram BaS 04 . 

IT. 0 )1 gram of substance lost 0*0088 gram at 210®, and gave 
0*1268 gram BaS 04 . 

III. 0 )1626 gram of substance lost 0*0098 gram at 210®, and gave 
0*133 gram BaS 04 . 


Onlfulatrd for ^ 

(CfillsMenvSO.O.Ba + HjO. T. 

TT.O . 2*83 2 68 

Ba (in dry salt) .. 22*19 22*28 


Found. 

n. m. 

2*56 2*70 

22*28 22*15 


Potasfiiinn 1:2: •^-dicldorotoluenesulphonnte^ Cr,H2MeCl2*80;,K.— 
I'his salt crystallised in radiate groups of long needles, which, on 
filtration, or when allowed to I’emain in the mother liqnor, broke 
down into a crystalline powder. It M^as easily soluble in water, and, 
on analysis, 


* To judge from the description, the barium f + n.jO) and sodium (+H 2 O) 
sahs of tlie a-dichlorotolueTiesulphonic acid obtained by Seclig in separating the 
“ rf-" and 1 : 2 : 4-dichlorotoluenes formed by the chlorination of ortbochloro- 
toluene in the presence of ferric eldoride are not improbably identical with those 
of 1 ; 2 : S-dicblorotolucnesulpbonic acid {Annalen, 237. bi9). Seelig’s a-dicbloro- 
tolucnc, on oxidation, gave a dichlorobenzoic acid melting at 186° (/oc. 168), 

but apart from this fact the arguments adduced in support of the constitution 
[Me : Cl : Cl = 1 : 2 : 3] assigned to the compound {Joe. dt.^ 181) would seem to 
apply equally to the constitution [Me : Cl : Cl = 1 : 2 : 5]. As the latter is the 
more probable on theorotieal grounds, the author is engaged in a re-examination of 
the products formed ou chlorinating orthochlorotoluene. 


4 D 2 
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0*3928 ^ram of substance lost 0*0006 gram at 220 , and gave 
0*1228 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated for 

CgHaMeClaSOyK;. FouncL 

K (in dry salt) .... 13*90 14*04 

The salt obtained by extracting the barium 8 nl[)hate residue 'with 
aqueous potassium carbonate, crystallised fi‘om the alkaline solution, 
and also from water, in small tufts of anhydrous needles (K in salt 
dried at 180”, 14*01 per cent.). The mother liquor, on concentration, 
gave a further se])aration in the form of small scales, consisting of a 
mixture of di- with some tri-chlorotoluenesulphonate (H.O 4 07 per 
cent.; K in salt dried at 180”, 13*72 per cent). This weighed 
2*3 grams and was not further examined. 

Sodium 1:2: ^j-dicMorofoIuenes/ilphonate, CeHaMeCl'/SOjjNa + 
1 ^ 1120 .—This salt crystallised in beautiful, long, slender needles, and 
was more soluble in water than the ]>otassium salt. Two successive 
crystallisations were analysed :— 

I. 0*3S76 gi’am of substance lost 0*0364 gram at 215”, and gave 
0*0952 gram Na 2 S 04 . 

II. 0*3704 gram of substance lost 0*035 gram at 215”, and gave 
0*0914 gram Na 2 S 04 . 



Calculated for 

r - 

-^ 


CeHoMeCl.SthNa + 

I. 

ir. 

H20. 

. 9-82 

9-89 

9-4,> 

Na (in dry 

salt) .... 8*75 

878 

8-88 


Finally, the sixth separation of the barium salt, which was found 
to contain some sodium salt, owing, no doubt, to the presence of a 
small quantity of sodium carLonate in the barium carbonate ernployt d 
in neutralisation, was, together wdth the fifth separation, convert(‘d 
into sodium salt. Two salts, one crystallising in needles identical 
with the preceding, and the second in slender, colourless, nacreous 
scales, were separated by fractional crystallisation, and the latter, 
on analysis, proved to be sodium (ortho)chlorotoluenesulphonate, 
CeHsMeCl-SOsNa + H2O— 


0*38 gram of substance lost 0*0286 gram at 220 '', and gave 0*1084 
gram Na 2 SOi. 

Calculated for 

CfiHaMeCl-SO.Na + IIsO. Found. 

H 2 O. 7 30 7*53 

Na (in dry salt).... 10*07 10*00 


1 : 2 : b-Dichlorotoluenesulphonic chloride^ C6H2MeCl2*SOiCl, crystal-' 
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lifted from light petroleum (b. p. £0"^), in which it was very soluble, 
in very large, probably anorthic, tables of brownish colour, and melted 
at 43°. The faces of the crystals were much corroded. 

0‘241 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*3985 gram 
AgCl. 

Caloulnted for 

Found. 

Cl. 41 04 40-91 

The snlplwnamide crystallised from dilute alcohol in long, thin, 
flat needles, and melted at 191°. 

1:2: 5-Diehlorotolnene was obtained in a state of parity by 
the hydrolysis of pure potassium 1:2: ^-dichlorotolueiiesulphonate. 
Three hydi'olyses were made, and in each 40 grams of tlie potassium salt 
were heated Avith 15 grams of water and 2(K) grams of strong sulphuric 
acid, and dc'coraposiul by superheated steam. Hydrolysis took place 
at once with very little frothing, and the o])eratioii was completed in 
the course of an hour. From the 120 grams of salt, 65*8 grams of 
dry dicliiorotoluene were obtained, tlie yield amounting to 95*1 per 
cent, of the tlieorelical. Idiis product, on the first distillation, gave 
60 2 graTns boiling at 200° under 770 mm. pressure, and the re¬ 
mainder at 200—201°. Pure 1:2: 5-diclilorotoIuene is, as described 
by Lellmann and Klotz {loc, a colourless, refractive liquid of 
pleasant odour. 


II. Action: of SuLPUtmvL Chlortpf on AcKTOPAUATOLaiDTOR. 

Ac(‘toparatoluidide was prepared by boiling paratoluidine in 750- 
gram (juantities with 1000 grams of glacial acetic acid for 12—13 
hours, stirring the product into water, filtering, and crystallising from 
alcolud. The yield of pure acetyl derivative (m. p. 147°) in every 
ease amornted to about tlie weight of paratoluidine taken. 

After several trial experiments with quantities of sulphuryl chior- 
i<le in excess of the theoretical proi>oi tion, it was found that about 
equal weights* of aceToparatoluidide and sulphuryl chloride gave the 
best results, and these proportions were therefore adopted. The 
apparatus employed in flic chlorination w^as that described in connec¬ 
tion with acotorthotoluidide. Tn each operation, 140 grams of very 
finely powdered aeetoparatoluidido were suspemled in 700 grams of dry 
cai'bon bisulphide, and treated with 140 grams of sulphuryl cliloride 
(an excess of 14 grains over the molecular proportion). Reaction 
starfed in the cold, and it was necessary to add the sulphuryl chloride 
slowly to prevent the action from becoming too vigorous, with a con¬ 
sequent loss of the volatile chloride. After the addition was coni- 
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pleted and reaction had almost ceased in the cold—a stage reached 
usually in about two hours from the connueucement—the flask was 
very gradually warmed in a water-bath to the boiling point of the 
carbon bisulphide, and kept at that temperature until the greater 
part of the material had gone into solution, and it was judged that 
all action had ceased, this part of the operation requiring about 
three hours for its completion. The carbon bisulphide was then re¬ 
moved by distillation from a water-bath, which towards the end of 
the process was heated to the boiling point. At this temperature the 
contents of the flask fused to a uniloim viscid liquid, which, when 
allowed to cool, crystallised in small radiate groups of very thin 
scales. 

To convert the product into the hydrochloride 300 gmms of hot 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. = 1*16) were added to the hot viscid sub¬ 
stance, a reflux condenser attached to the flask, and the heating in a 
bath of boiling water continued. After a short time the two layers 
mixed to a uniform liquid, wliich, after further heating for about 12 
minutes, began to deposit crystals. The contents of the flask were 
then at once poured into a beaker and left to crystallise, a large sepa¬ 
ration in groups of thin plates, very s})aringly’ soluble in hot or cold 
hydrochloric acid or in water, being obtained. This w^as Altered off 
next day. Daring the filtration through a liueii clutli on the pump it 
was always fonnd that a small quantity of a dark-brown oil collected 
in the pump flask, and the crystalline hydrochloride was freed as 
completely as •possible from this by washing with small quantities of 
hydrochloric acid and of water, and by prolonged draining by tJie 
pump. The acid liquors separated trom the oil were mixed w'itli 
about six times their volume of water, w hich j)reeipitated a consider¬ 
able amount of a yellowish-w^hite, flocculeut substance. As the liltmtc 
fiom this precipitate seemed to contain no other base than paiatoluid- 
ine, and that only in small quantity, it was not further examined. 

The crystalline hydrochloride was decomposed in quantities of 
about 50 grams by boiling with aqueous sodium carbonate in a reflux 
apparatus, the carbonate being added from time to time until no 
further effervescence was produced, and the liquid became permanently 
alkaline. The dark-brown oil so obtained was distilled with steam. 
At first a light-coloured oil, having a slight basic odour, passed over 
rapidly ; but after some hours the rate began gradually to diminish, 
and the product to solidify in the receiver, and the process was 
stopped when the distillate commenced to solidity in the tul)e of the 
condenser. The base, after separation from the accompanying water, 
w^as dried over fused calcium chloride, and fractionated once with the 
follow'ing results :— 
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No. of operations. 

10* 

10 

.. 

17 

Total. 

Acetoparatoluidide employod .... 

grams. 

1220 

grams. 

1400 

grains. 

2380 

grams. 

5000 

Sulphuryl chloride ,, . 

1310 

1400 

2380 

5090 

Yield of base. 

604 

680 

1437 

2721 

B. p. 226—231“. 

* 403 

510 

924 

1837 

,, 231—23tr. 


107 

271 

476 

„ 236—250“. 

69 

37 

147 

253 

,, above 2o0” . 

34 

26 

95 

155 


The dark-brown oil accompanying the crystalline hydrochloride, 
and the yellowish-white, flocculent precipitate obtained from the acid 
filtrate were boiled with aqueous sodium carbonate, but only gave a 
small quantity of base when distilled with steam. Like the residue 
left in the distilling flasks after removal of the 2721 grams of base by 
steam distillation, these products seem to consist of acetylated bases 
which had escaped hydrolysis during the first digestion with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The whole of this material was therefore boiled with a 
large excess of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. = 1‘16) in a reflux appa- 
ratus for about eiglit hours, and the product stirred into a largo 
volume of water. A dark oily separation, which went semi-solid in 
the cold, was thus obtained. This was boiled with aqueous sodium 
carbonate, and the slightly alkaline mixture distilled with steam, 
first portions of the distillate coining over as an oil which solidified 
on standing, the later portions solidifying in the tube of the con¬ 
denser. A relatively small quantity of a black, brittle, resinous solid 
remained in the distilling flask, and as this was not affected by pro¬ 
longed digestion with hot hjdiocbloric acid, it was not further 
examined. 

The yield of the base l ocovered in this way amounted to 394 grams, 
and, on fractional distillation, the portion of the steam distillate 
which came over as an oil began to boil at 238°, while that Avhich 
solidified in the condenser tube began to boil at 253°. The first por¬ 
tion w’as distilled separately until the temperature reached 250°, the 
second portion and the 155 grams boiling above 250° fractionated 
from the main product added, and the distillation continued up to 
260°. Two fractions wore thus obtained:— 

B, p. 238—260°. 2^8 grams. 

,, above 260°... 301 „ 

As the high-boiling fraction in the distilling flask was dark in 
colour, and had a distinct odour of isonitrile, it was distilled with 

• Six ill the proportion of 140 grams of the base to 140 grams of the chloride. 
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steam. The distillation was slow, particularly in its later stao^es, a 
small amount of dark-coloured residue remaining in the distilling 
flask. The distillate, weighing 2l)4 grams, was collected in four 


portions:— 


1. Pale-yellow oil. 

80 grams. 

2 , Soft crystalline mass completely 


fused at 45°. 

86 „ 

3. Hard crystalline mass melting at 


about 58°. 

65 „ 

4. Crystalline solid melting at 


about 64°. 

58 „ 


The dilute acid liquors, obtained by pouring the product of the 
eight hours'* digestion with hydrochloric acid into water, were then 
rendered slightly alkaline with caustic soda, nearly 4 kilos, being 
required for the purpose. A dark-coloured oil began to separate just 
before the liquors became neutral in reaction, and the hot, slightly 
alkaline liquid on cooling deposited amass of thin plates. The greater 
part of the supernatant liquid was siphoned off, and the residual 
matter, oil and crystals, distilled with steam. The recovered base 
seemed to distil over much more rapidly than the chloramido- 
toluene, and the pale-yellow, oily distillate, which towards the end of 
the operation came over only slowly, and solidified in the tube of the 
condenser, became semi-solid on standing, owing to the larger pro¬ 
portion crystallising in a mass of beautiful thin plates. The crystals 
were carefully drained from the remaining oil, and separately frac¬ 
tionated, but as the portion boiling above 218‘f5°, the temperature at 
which the oil began to boil, did not crystallise on cooling, the higher 
fractions were obtained from the mixed liquids. The base recovered 
from this source weighed 402 grams, and on fractionation gave the 
following results:— 

B. p. 203—211° (a mass of colourless, slender 

plates in the cold). 

,, 211—218*5° (semi-solid in the cold owing 

to a separation of plates in considerable 

quantity). 

,, 218*5—224^ (liquid when cold). 

„ 224-233° ( „ „ ). 

„ above 233° ( „ „ ). 

The preliminary fractionation showed that the product of the 
action of sulphuryl chloride contained not only the expected chloro- 
paratoluidine, but also higher chlorinated derivatives, together with 
a corresponding amount of unattacked paratoluidine. A preliminary 


193 grams. 


40 

57 

47 

65 
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investigation, in which 7 grams of the fraction boiling at 226—231° 
were acetylatcd; 25 grams were diazotised and converted into di- 
chlorotoluene by Sandmeyer’s method, and 25 grams were converted 
into hydrazine, and oxidised with copper sulphate with the produc¬ 
tion of metnchlorotoluene, showed that the chief product was the 
metachloropanitoluidine [Me : Cl : NH 2 = 1 : 3 : 4] of Lellraann and 
Klotz (Ajinalen, 231, 310). An attempt was made to separate this 
base from the accompanying products by repeated fractionation, but 
as it seemed unlikely to lead to any satisfactory result, it was 
abandoned, and the various fractions converted into the corre¬ 
sponding chloro-derivatives by Sandmeyer’s method, when 2757 
grams of the base boiling below 260° had been collected in the 
following fractions (bar. 764 mm.) : — 


B.-p. 224—226". 


„ 226—229°. 

. 11H7 „ 

„ 229—2:W°. 

. 732 „ 

„ 2;};-!—288’. 

. 214 „ 

„ 238-260“. 

. 248 


2709 „ 


The acetyl derivativ^e, prepared by warming a portion of ihe 
base boiling at 226—231° with acetic anhydride, vv^as crystallised 
from alcohol. It separated in beautiful, stellate groups of prismatic 
needles, or, by slow crystallisation, in large, flat prisms of glassy 
lustre, and melted at 113— 

0*3236 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*249 gram 
AgCl. 

Calcnlated for 

CV.IIAfc‘ClNlIAc. Found. 

Cl . 19*30 19*03 

Mr. W. J. Pope lias had the kindness to measure the crystals, and 
reports as follows :— 

“ This substance crystallises in beautiful, transparent, colourless 
tables of glassy lustre. The form a{100} is the largest on tlie crys¬ 
tals (next page), and is often striated parallel to the edges made by 
it with the other pinacoids h and c. There is a, cleavage parallel to 
a{100}; the extinction through this form is approximately parallel 

* Tlie nieltine; point, of this substance lias been called in question by Erdmann, 
who found it to be 111—112° (5er., 24, 2708), instead of 115°, as given by belhnann 
and Klotz (/oc. cit.). Lellmann has subsequently found the melting point of the 
substance to be 118° {Ber.^ 24, 4111), but in no case was a higher melting point 
than 113*5° attained with any of the specimers prepared in the course of this in¬ 
vestigation. 
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to the pyramid edge. The dispersioa is large. The forms 101} 
and ojlll} are frequently absent, and traces of the prism {110} are 
sometimes seen. 

“ Forms present:— 


(t • • • • 

{100} 

. . 00^00 

h .... 

{010} .. 

.. coPco 

c . . . . 

{001}.. 

.. oP 

d .... 

{101}.. 

.. 'Poo' 

0 ... . 

{Ill} ... 

. 'P 



“ Crystalline System. Anorthic. 

a : & : c = 0-9391 : 1 : 0 * 6438 . 
a = 90 " 37 '; ft = 104 " 43 '; 7 = 72 " 6 '. 

Number of 



Angl 

es. 

observations. 


Limits. 


Moan. 

Calculated, 

ah 

100 

010 

21 

71" 

31' 

— 71" 

45' 

rr 

38' 

- 

- 

ah 

100 

OlO 

17 

108 

15 

—108 

23 

108 

19 

108° 

22' 

be 

010 

001 

21 

94 

3 

— 94 

26 

94 

12 

— 

be 

010 

: OOl 

13 

85 

35 

— 85 

53 

85 

50 

85 

48 

ac 

100 

: 001 

11 

105 

2 

—105 

38 

105 

21 

105 

17 

ac 

100 

OOT 

19 

74 

39 

— 74 

51 

74 

43 

— 

- 

bo 

010 

111 

13 

52 

21 

— 52 

55 

52 

35 

— 

- 

ho 

olo 

111 

2 

127 

11 

—127 

27 

127 

19 

127 

25 

CO 

001 

111 

16 

54 

44 

— 55 

18 

55 

2 

— 

- 

ad 

100 

101 

3 

04 

40 

— 66 

21 

65 

33 

64 

39 

cd 

001 

101 

4 

39 

2 

— 40 

34 

39 

46 

40 

38 

hd 

010 

lol 

9 

97 

51 

— 98 

37 

98 

16 

98 

17 

do 

101 

111 

9 

28 

15 

— 29 

54 

29 

1 

29 

8 

ao 

100 

111 

5 

59 

10 

— 61 

4 

60 

3 

60 

6 '' 


Conversion of the Chloroparatoluidine h. p. 226—231° into 
Chlorotoluene. 

The NH 2 radicle of the chloroparatoluidine was eliminated by the 
hydrazine method of von Baeyer. 25 grams of the base were con¬ 
verted into the hydrazine salt, and this oxidised with a 2 per cent. 
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copper sulphate solution exactly as described in connection with the 
preparation of inetachlurotolueiie from clilororthotoluidine (p. 1047). 
The yield amounted to 11 grams, of which 9 grams distilled at 1G2° 
under 776 mm. pressure. 

The product was identified as metachlorotoluene, by heating it with 
dilute nitric acid at 1^10—140^^ for 10 hours. The resulting chloru- 
benzoic acid, after purification by the method ah*eady describeil, 
Ciystallised from dilute alcohol in i*adiate groups of long, slender 
needles, and melted at 152—153*". 

Conversion of the Chloroparatoluidme h, p. 224—260° into 
Dichlorotoluene. 

A preliminary experiment, with 25 grams of the base, showed that 
good results were obtained by the modification of Sandmeyer's 
method, described in connection with the pi*eparation of orthochioro- 
tolueiie (p. 1072). The pioj>ortioii of cu})ious chloride, however, was 
doubled in the subsequent experiments, and a copper solution for each 
100 grams of base was prepared by dissolving 60 grams of copper 
carbonate in 650 grams of bydrocliloiic acid (sp. gr. 1’16) diluted 
wdth loO grams of water, and boiling the solution with copper 
turnings until colourless. The hy'drochloride was formed by adding 
250 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr i’16), with rajiid stirring, to 
100 grams of the base suspended in 600 c.c. of water at 50'; a clear 
solution was momentarily obtained, but immediately atterwards the 
hydrochloride began to erystailise out, and was caused to separate in 
a finely-divided form by cooling rapidly and stirring vigorously. 
The hydrochloride, suspended in tlie dilute aeid and cooled in an 
ice-bath, was diazotistid with a 25 per cent, sodium nitrite solution. 
In the case of the fractions of the base boiling at 224—226'' and 
226—229^ a clear solution of the diazo-compound was always ob¬ 
tained, but, with the other fractions, some brown-coloured oil was 
formed during the reaction with the nitrite, and the amount of this, 
though small in the case of the liuction boiling at 2Z9—233°, was 
larger with that boiling at 233—238"^, and quiie considerable witii 
that boiling at 238—26u", making it difficult to ascertain the end of 
the reaction by starch-iodide paper. In none of these eases was any 
evolution of gas noticed during diazotisation, and, as the temperature 
was carefully kept below 5”, the formation of the oil can hardly have 
been due to decomposition of the diazo-compound. 

The solution of the diazo-compound was gradually stirred into the 
cold cuprous chloride solution. In every case, very little gas was 
given off at first, but afterwards the reaction proceeded briskly with 
the evolution of nitrogen and separation of a reddish oil. After 
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remaining in contact with the copper liquors during the night, the 
oily product was separated, distilled with steam, shaken with alkali, 
again distilled with steam, and dried. The amount of residue in the 
distillation flasks was very small, except in the case of the product 
from the fraction boiling at 238—260°. 

The total amount of base employed was 315G grams, and the yield 
of unfractionated chlorotoluenes amounted to 2467 grams. 

This material was then systematically fractionated with the object 
of isolating as much 1:3: 4-dich loro toluene as possible, and as the 
result of a considerable number of operations, it w^as separated into 
the following fractions (bar. 763*5 mm.) :— 

B. p. 160—165” (parach loro toluene). 94 grams. 

,, 205*5—206*5” (1 : 3 : 4-diclilorotoluene) 1501 ,, 

together with— 

B. p. 165—202”. 170 grams. 

„ 202 209”. 273 „ 

,, above 209” . 413 „ 

The uniformity of the parach loro toluene and the dichloi’otoluene 
separated in this way was established by sulphonation, and in view 
of the results obtained tlie remainder of the product w^as separated 
into its constituents by sulphonation instead of by further frac¬ 
tionation. 


Sulphonation o/ 1 : 3 : 4;~Bic}tlorofolueue, h, p. 205*5—206*5”. 

In order to characterise the chlorotoluene boiling at 205*5—206*5”, 
and to obtain evidence as to its purity, 50 grams were converted into 
the corresponding sulphonic acid. Trial experiments showx^d that 
pure (100 per cent.) sulphuric acid took up very little of the product 
on shaking, that 5 per cent, anhydrosulphuric acid dissolved it com¬ 
pletely on shaking, but took up very little of the material boiling 
above 209”, and that 10 per (*ent. anhydrosulphuric acid dissolved it 
readily, and also largely converted the material boiling above 209° 
into sulphonic acid. The dichlorotoluerie was therefore shaken with 
three times its weight (150 grams) of 5 per cent, anhydrosulphuric 
acid until dissolved, the mixture becoming warm during the reaction. 
The product, on exposure to the (moist) air for some hours, crystal¬ 
lised from the excess of sulphuric acid in minute, slender needles. 
After dilution with water, it was converted into barium salt, which 
w^as fractionally crystallised and found to be uniform with the excep¬ 
tion of the sixth separation of 1*43 grams, which crystallised from 
the last 80 c.c. of the mother liquor on concentration in less well* 
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defined tufts of short, slender, white needles. These, on reerystallisa- 
tion, ^ave numbers (Ba = 22*22 per cent., H.O = 5*69 per cent.) 
indicating the composition (C 6 H 2 MeCl 2 -S 03 ) 3 a + 2 H 2 O. The corre¬ 
sponding potassium salt (K = 13*97 pei‘ cent.) ciystallised in bundles 
of long, slender needles, very similar in appearance to the ordinary 
barium salt, except that they were semi-o)>aqLie and not white. The 
quantity of material was insufficient to admit of further examination. 

Barium 1:3: 4:-dichloratalaauesulphonate, (C 6 H 2 MeC] 2 ’S 03 ) 2 Ba + 
(?) 2 H 20 , crystallised from water, in which it was sparingly soluble, 
in bundles of beautiful, long, white, vei*y slender needh^s aggregated 
together in tufts. Analyses of (I) the first and (II) the fifth separa¬ 
tions w ere made— 

I. 0*3272 gram of substance lost 0*0158 gram at 200°, and gave 
0*1174 gram BaS 04 . 

II. 0*337 gram of substance lost 0*0165 gram at 200"", and gave 
0*1204 gram BaS 04 . 

Found. 

Calculated for ^ -^-^ 

(CfiH2lVb*^'l2*"^O:02l^a + 2n20. I. IT. 

H 20 . 5*52 4*83 4S9 

Ba (in diy salt) .. 22*19 22*15 22*07 

No further loss of weight occurred wdien these salts wei*e heated at 
240 -250°. 

Fotassiiim 1:3: i^-iHchhmdalnenemlplionate, CeH^MeCh'SOaK, orys- 
tfillised from water in thin, hmg, })rismutic needles of calcite-like 
lustre, ami was sparingly soluble in cold water. The salt obtained 
by extracting the barium sulphate residue with potassium carbonate, 
with the object of removing any sf)ariiigly soluble barium sul[)honate, 
ciystallised in forms identical with these. Analyses were made of 
the salt from (1) the crystallised barium salt, and (II) the barium 
sulphate residue. 

I. 0*3822 gram of substance lost 0*0004 gram at 185”, and gave 
0*1192 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

11. 0*3906 gram of sub.siauce lost 0*0006 gram at 205”, and gave 
0*122 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Found. 

Calculated for ( -- 

CfiHaMoChSOaK. I. II. 

K. 13*99 14*00 14*02 

Sodium 1:3: ^•dich.lorotoluenesulplionate^ C 6 H 2 MeCl 2 ‘SO;,Na + 
HjO, crystallised from water, in which it was comparatively sparingly 
soluble, in beautiful, long, slender, brittle needles. On analysis, the 
following numbers were obtained :— 
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0 398 gram of substance lost 0 0262 gram at 200“, and gave 01002 
gram 

Calcnlflt^d for 

CfillaMeClsSOnNa + Foiiud. 

H 3 O ... 6-41 6*58 

Na (in dry salt). 8’75 873 

1:3: A-Dinhlorotoluenesulplionir. cMoridt^ C^HaMeClo'SOgCI, crystal¬ 
lised from lisrht petroleum, in which it was somewhat sparingrly 
soluble, in splendid, lon^, monosymmetric prisms, having a calcite- 
like lustre. It melted at 82°. 

0*2911 erram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*4827 gram 
AgCl. 

0«lcnlatod for 

CcHsMoOlo-SOsCl. Found. 

Cl . 41*04 41*02 

The mlphnnarvide crystallised from alcohol in sparingly soluble, 
well defined, elongated prisms, and melted at 189'^. 


Sulpho7tatimz of flte Mixture of Cldorofolne7ie,9 accompanying 1 : 3:4- 
Dichlorohluene (h. p. 205*5—206*5) boiling above 165^ 

The vaiious fractions of the product (p. lObO) were, in view of the 
experience trained in the snlphonation of parachlorotoluene (p. 1078) 
and 1:3: 4-dichlorotoluene, systematically extracted, fir'st with pure 
(100 per cent.) sulphuric acid, then with 5 per cent., and finally 
with 10 per cent, anhydrosulphuric acid. In every case the chloro- 
toluene w^as vigorously shaken with three times its weight of the 
acid, employed in two portions, until no further appreciable diminu¬ 
tion of the upper layer took place, the mixture being heated in a 
water-bath at 70—80°, to assist the reaction. The product was then 
poured into water and distilled with steam. The oil after drying 
was fractionated, and the fractions, united with others of the same 
boiling point, were shaken with fresh quantities of acid of suit¬ 
able strength. The sulphonic acids were united according as they 
were obtained by the use of pure sulphuric acid, or of 5 or 10 per 
cent, anhydrosulphuric acid, and then converted into barium salts in 
the u^ual way. 

Tn the course of this fractional separation, 1120 grams of pure 
(100 per cent.) sulphuric acid, 1870 grams of 5 per cent., and 274 
grams of 10 per cent, anhydrosulphuric acid were employed, and the 
850 grams of the mixed chlorotoluenes were divided into— 
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195 grams dissolved by the pure sulphuric acid. 

?» 51 „ 5 per cent, anhydro-acid. 

1-*^ 55 51 „ 10 per cent. ,, 

31 ,, insolIIl)le in 10 per cent, anhydrosulphuric 

acid under the conditions employed. 

(a,) Examination of the Sulphonic Acid obtained hy the use of Pure 
Sulphuric Arid. —The barium salt from this source was submitted 
to fractional crystallisation. The first three separations consisted 
of pure barium 1:3:4-dichlorotolnenesulphonate in the charac¬ 
teristic bundles of white needles; the fourth and fifth of a mix¬ 
ture of barium mono- and di-ehlorotoluenesul])honates crystallising 
in white, branched clusters of small, sand-grain-like forms ; the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth of barium parachlorotoluenesulphonate as a mix¬ 
ture of the powdery, microcrystallino form described on p. 1079 with 
scales ; and the ninth and remaining separations of barium para- 
chlorotoluenesnlphonate in thin, lustrous, curved scales. 

Tile separation of the mixed barium mono- and di-chlorotoluene- 
snlphonates proved troublesome, but was accomplished by employing 
solutions of such a strength that crystallisation did not at once ensue 
when they became cold. Under these circumstances the dichloro- 
salt slowly separated in the characteristic form. On concentrating 
slightly and again cooling, a further crop of white tufts of slender 
needles was obtained, and by repeating the operation several times, a 
complete separation was achieved. The mother liquor then gave the 
aggregates of small, irregularly shaped, sand-grain-like crystals 
characteristic of the “ A ” form of parachlorotoluenesulphonic acid, 
and finally a mixture of the powdery, microcrystalline form mixed 
wu’th scales, which, with their mother liquor, were united with the 
similar material of the sixth, seventh, and eighth sepamtions. 

The fractional crystallisation of this mixture of barium pai’achloro- 
toluenesulphonates was then undertaken, and found to be even more 
difficult than in the case of the separation of the corresponding 
material from pure paracblorotolnene. This was probably due to an 
interference with crystallisation caused by the presence of a small 
quantity of barium 1 : 3: 4.dichlorotoluenesulphonate which could 
not be separated, but gave evidence of its presence by the uniformly 
low percentages of barium in the salts analysed. After many trials, 
resulting in the isolation of 17 grams of the sand-grain form, and 
only 5 grams of the scaly form, the attempt to separate this product 
into its constituents bv fractional crystallisation was abandoned. 

The salts isolated in the course of the work were :— 

^arium 1:3: 4-dichlorotoluene8ulphonate.. • 156 grama. 

„ parachlorotoluenesulphonate “ A ”. 35 „ 

„ „ (scales). 22 „ 
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the remainder being barium parachlorotoluenesulphouafce in the form 
of a mixture of the powdery, microcrystalline form with scales. The 
following analyses, selected from a number, may be quoted :— 

I. Third (original) separation in needles: 0*4026 gram lost 
0*0198 gram at lOO"*, and gave 0*145 gram BaS 04 . 

II. Fourth (original) separation in white, branched clusters of 
sand grains : 0*388 gram lost 0*0112 gram at 135^, and 
gave 0 152 gram BaS 04 . 

III. Needles separated from IL: 0*3814 gram lost 0*0188 gram 

at 190°, and gave 0*139 gram BaSO^. 

IV. Sand grains separated from II: 0*3896 gram lost 0*0122 

gram at 205°, and give 0 1598 gram BaSOi. 

V. Sixth (original) separation in the powdery, microcrystalline 
form mixed wifcli scales : 0*3708 gram lost 0*0108 gram at 
195^ and gave 0*1498 gram BaS() 4 . 

VI. Sand grains separated from V : 0 4046 gram lost 0 012 
gram at 195°, and gave 0*1640 gram BaS 04 . 

VII. Scales separated from V: 0*3882 gram lost 0*0116 gram 
at 205°, and gave 0*1572 gram BaS 04 . 

VIII. Ninth (original) separation in scales: 0*381 gram lost 0*0124 
gram at 195°, and gave 0*1540 gram BaS 04 . 



1. II. 

III. 

IV 

V. 

VI. 

HiO.. 

. 4-92 2-89 

4-93 

3-13 

2 91 

2-97 

Ba (in 

dry salt).. 22 25 23-70 

22-52 

24-88 

24-45 

24-55 



VI r. 

VIII. 




H,0. 

2-99 

.3-25 




Ba (in dry salt).. 

24-53 

24-65 




The “ A ” and “ B ” salts of parachlorotoluonosulphonic acid 
separated in this way were each converted into the corresponding 
potassium and sodium salts. These resembled in all respects the 
salts from pure parachlorotoluene described on pp. 1080 and 1081. 

(b.) Examination of the Sulphonic Acid obtained hy the use of 5 p&r 
cent, Anhydrosulphuric Acid. —The barium salt of this product was 
submitted to fmctional crystallisation. The first 10 separations 
consisted of pure barium 1: 3:4-dichlorotoluene8ulphonate,* the 
11th and 12th, weighing together 13 grams, of small, pale-brown, 
crystalline aggregates which decrepitated at 140°,t and four further 

• No trace of the second form of this salt described on p. 1061 was discovered in 
this product. 

t The difference between this salt and the intermediate salt (containing about 
the same percentage of barium) obtained from the 100 per cent, sulphuric acid 
product is noteworthy. It is perh^ips to be accounted for by the fact that the 
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separations, weighing together 16*8 grams, of lustrous scales. The 
crystalline aggregates were separated by crystallisation into barium 
1 ! 3: 4-dichlorotoJucnesulphonate and a salt crystallising in scales 
[H 2 O = 2'5S per cent.; Ba (in dry salt) = 24*12 per cent.], which 
was mixed with the last separations. The total weight of barium 
1: 3 :4-dichlorotoluenesul})houate from this source was 907 grams. 
The barium sulpliate rt^sidue was extracted with aqueous potassium 
carbonate, imd gave only 6*2 grams of the potassium salt (K = 13*93 
per cent.). 

Analyses of the (I) 10th, (11) 11th, and (III) 12th separations, 
and (iV) of the barium dichlorotoluenesulphonate separated by frac¬ 
tional crystallisation of the mixed 11th and 12th separations are 
given:— 

I. 0*3642 gram of substance lost 0 0180 gram at 205°, and gave 
0 1308 gram BaS 04 . 

II. 0*385 gram of siibsiance lost 0*046 gram at 200°, and gave 
0*1348 gram BaSO^. 

III. 0*3]62 gram of substance lost 0*0404 gram at 200°, and gave 

0*1104 gram BaSO*. 

IV. 0‘3r)(>() gram of substance lost 0*0176 gram at 190°, and gave 

0*1286> gram BaSO^. 

I. IT. 111. IV. 

IT.,0. 4*94 11*95 12*78 4*93 

Ba (in dry salt).. 22*20 23*37 23*52 22*29 

The salt mystallising in scales was found, after some examination, 
to consist largely of barium chloride, no doubt present as an impurity 
in the barium carbonate used for neutralisation. It was converted 
into sodium salt, and a small separation of sodium (para)chloro- 
toluenesulplionate, weighing 3*8 grams, in very soluble, slender 
needles [HmO = 6*69 per cent.; Na (in dry salt) = 9*68 per cent.], 
was isolated from the accompanying sodium chloj’ide. 

The extraction of parachlorotolucnc from the mixed chlorotoluenes 
by means of ])iirc (100 per cent.) sulphuric acid was therefore very 
complete. 

(c.) Exaniinatiou of the Sidphonic Acid obtained by the use of \0 per 
cent, Anhydrosulphuric Acid. —The barium salt of this sulphonic acid 
was less soluble in water than the salts of the preceding products, and 
it was necessary to extract the barium sulphate residue several 
times with aqueous potassium carbonate. 

The barium salt was fractionally crystallised, and five separations 

former crystallised from solutions containing little else but barium chloride (H 3 O 
in BaCl 2 , 2 H 20 — 14*75 per cent.), while the latter crystallised from solutions con¬ 
taining barium parachlorotoluenesulphoiiato (H 2 O == 3’18 per cent.). 

VOL. LXl, 4 E 
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obtained: the first in small plates; the second in small, prismatic 
forms; the third in tufts of curved, flat needles; the fourth in white 
tufts of slender, white needles; and the fiftli in small, white aggre¬ 
gates of minute needles. The first four separations were recrystal¬ 
lised from water, and eventually the product was found to consist of 
two salts only, barium trichlorotoluenesulphonate and barium 1:3:4- 
dichloroioluenesulphonate. Although the former was distinctly less 
soluble in water than the latter, the separation of the two was not 
easy, and was only effected by dissolving the mixed salt in the mini¬ 
mum of water at 85"^, watching the crystallisation, and filtering 
immediately any needles made their appearance among the diamond¬ 
shaped scales or flat, curved needles of the trichloro-derivativo. Even 
under these conditiouvS, the apparently uniform trichloro-salt (cf. ana¬ 
lyses II and III) would frequently be found on analysis to give numbers 
indicating the presence of a considerable percentage of dicliloro- 
derivative. Eveiy separation of supposed trichloro-salt, and 14 
were obtained, had therefore to be analysed. The following analyses 
may be quoted:— 

I. First (original) separation : 0*373 gram lost 0*0098 gram at 
210°, and gave 0*1250 gram BaS 04 . 

II. Thin, flat, curved needles of irregular outline: 0*357 gram lost 
0*009 gram at 210°, and gave 0*12 gram BaSOi. 

III. Separation, indistinguishable from II in appearanco, from 

mother liquor of II: 0*3794 gram lost 0*0112 gram at 200°, 
and gave 0*1326 gram BaS 04 . 

IV. Fourth (original) separation: 0*3546 gram lost 0*0168 gram 

at 200^, and gave 0*1258 gram BaS 04 . 

I. IL III. TV. 

H 20 . 2*62 2-52 2*95 4*74 

13a (in dry salt).. 20*32 20*26 21-16 21*88 

The amounts of the two salts isolated were— 

Barium trichlorotoluenesulphonate . 40*5 grams. 

„ 1:3: 4-dichlorotolnenesnlphonate 81*0 „ 

The fifth separation of the barium salt, weighing 19 grams, was 
found to be a mixture of the barium and sodium'^‘ salts of 1:3; 4- 
dichlorotoluenesulphonic acid. Mixed with its mother liquor, it was 
therefore converted into sodium salt, which crystallised in slender 
needles, and on analysis gave the numbers— 

* Due no doubt to the presence of a small quantity of sodium carbonate in the 
barium carbonate used. This sample of barium carbonate was purchased subse¬ 
quently to that containing small quantities of barium chloride (p. 1065), and from a 
■different firm. 
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0 409 gram of substance lost 0*0258 gram at 200°, and gave 0*1038 
gram Na 2 S 04 . 

Calculated for 

CjrsMeClo-SOaNa + Found. 

H 20 . 6*41 6'31 

Na (in dry salt).. 8*75 8*77 

The potassium salt, weighing 5G grams, obtained by extracting 
the barium sulphate residue witli aqueous potassium carbonate, was 
likewise found to be a mixture of di- with tri-chlorotoluericsulphonate, 
the latter being present in the larger quantity. The first separation, 
weighing 19 grams, from the strongly alkaline solution consisted of 
scales, which crystallised from water in tlie same form ; and the second, 
weighing 17 grams, of long, flat, radiate needles, unaltered by i*ecrys- 
tallisation. Tt was not found possible to frjiciionally crystallise the 
salts remaining in the motlier liquor either from the alkaline liquor 
or from vvat(ir, but a separation was effected by crystallisation from 
80 per cent, alcohol, as describ{;d in connection with potassium tri- 
ehlorotolueii(!sul])honatc (p. 1069). Analyses of (I) the first and (II) 
the second separations were made:— 

T. 0’^)o3G gram of substance lost O'OOOG gram at 185"^, and gave 
0*097 gram K 0 SO 4 . 

11. 0’3G4 gram of substance lost 0*025 gram at 185°, and gave 
0*099 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Found. 


Calculated for f -—-^ 

C^dlMoClaSO^K. I. 11. 

TloO. — — G*S7 

K (in dry salt) .. 12*45 12*32- 13-09 


The total amount of trieddoro-salt separated from tiic mixed potas¬ 
sium salt was 33 grams. 

The fractional separation of the cldorotoluenes, by means of sulph¬ 
uric acid of tlie three strengths employed, was, therefore, fairly 
complete, as may be seen from the table (p. 10G8), Avhich gives the 
amounts of the (ddorotolueiies equivalent to the weights of the 
various salts isolated in the course of the separation of the chloro- 
toluenesulphouic acids. 

The loss of about 9 per cent, in the case of the product from the 
5 per cent, anhydrosulphiirie acid, and of about 10 per cent, in that 
from the 10 per cent, anhydrosulphuric acid, ])robahly occurred during 
the large number of fractional m-ystallisatioiis made in the course of 
the work. It is vvoi’thy of note, however, that Seelig experienced a 
loss of 9—28 per cent, in the course of a fractional separation of a 
mixture of ortho- and para-chlorotoluene by means of sulphuric acid 
(Annalen. 237, 152). 


4 >; 2 
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Acid. 

1 Parachloro- 
toluene. 

1 

1:3: 4-I)ichloro- 
toluone. 

Trichloro- 

toluene. 

Weight 

recovered. 

Weight 

sulpho- 

nated. 

Pure sulphuric 

28* 

78 

_ 

lOR* 

195 

5 per cent, an- 






liydro- . 

2 

458 

— 

400 

600 

10 per cent, aii- 






liydro- . i 

— 

68 

43 

111 

123 

Total. 

30* i 

i 

(iOl 

43 

677* 

824 


As a result, therefore, of fractional distillation and fractional sulpb- 
onation, the following amounts of mono-, cli-, and tri-chlorotoluene 
were separated from the 2407 grams of mixed chlorotoluenes, ob¬ 
tained by applying Sandmeyer's method to tlie chlorination jmoduct 
from 5 kilos, of acetoparatoluidide. 

Separated by 


Parachlorotolucne. 

Distillation. 

94 

yiilj)lioniition. 

HOf 

Total. 

124t 

1:3: 4-Dichlorotoluene.. ,. 

1501 

004 

2105 

Trichlorotoluene. 

— 

43 

43 

Higher chlorinated toluenes 

— 

31 

31 


The yield of pure 1 :3 : 4-diclilorotoluene, therefore, amounted to 
39 per cent, of the theoretical. 


Hydrolysis o/ 1 : 3 : 4^-Biclilorotohienesidplionic Acid. 

The variou.s amounts of barium 1 :3 : 4-dichlorotolueuesulplionate 
isolated in the way just described were united and converttHl into 
potassium salt, wliich was partly used in the preparation of pure 
1 : 3 : 4-dichlorotolueTie. 11 hydrolyses were made, and in each 
50 grams of the salt were lieated with 20 grams of wat(‘i‘ and 250 
grams of strong sulphuric acid and decomposed by superheated steam. 
Hydrolysis commenced at onc(5, and the operation was usually com¬ 
pleted in the course of an hour. The total yield of dichlorotoluene 
from 550 grams of salt amounted to 297 grams, or 93‘5 per cent, of 

* As stated on p. 1063, the separation of the parachlorotolucnosulplionic acid was 
not completed. The amount bore given of 28 grams corresponds with the 57 grams 
of the two forms of the barium salt actually isolated. If an allowance is made for 
a probable 10 percent, loss in the separation of tho dichlorotoluenesulphonic acid, 
the parachlorotolucne in this fraction would, by difference, amount to 106 grams. 

f See preceding note. 
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tlie theoretical, the yield in individual experiments varying’ from 
901 per cent, to 9o*9 per cent, of the theoretical. This product, on 
the first distillation, gave 291 grams boiling at 207° under 704 mm. 
pressure. 

Pure 1:3: 4-dichlorotoluene is, as described by Lellniann and 
Klotz (loc, C'U.)^ a colourless, strongly-refractivc liquid. The corre¬ 
sponding dichlorobenzoic acid, prepared by heating 5 grains of tlie 
pure material with lo grams of phosphorus pentacliloridc at 190—200° 
(r/. Colson and Gautier, Compt, rend., 101, 1004; 102, 107*^), and 
oxidising th(‘, resulting benzal derivative with potassium permangan¬ 
ate in alkaline solution, crystallised f]*om alcohol in long, slender, flat 
needles, and melted at 202 °. 


d].i'antl'uatio)h oj the Trudilorotohienesiilphouic Acid. 


Jkiri/ini tric/ili)roiolncncsidphonatc, (CGHMeCl-.’SCaJ^Pf^' + II 2 O, crys¬ 
tallised from hot water, in which it was vsparingly soluble, either in 
characteristic groups of four or live thin, curved, narrow, dongated 
scales, s])riaging from a, common point and having their flat faces 
snperpos(‘d like a closed fan, or in distinct, thin, l)ut not curved, 
elongated scales oF irregular outline. On analysis, it gave the 
numbers— 

O’do'Jd gram of substance lost O*0OS4 gram at 200°, and gave 0T176 
gram BaSOi. 


C'ulrulatcd for 

(CjrMeC'l,SO;djHJi + IPO. F.)uii(l. 
tPO. 2-52 2*:18 


Pa (in dry salt),. 19'97 


20-09 


Foiasslu))i irirhlorcjiid.Hencsiilplw'natey CfflllMeCla'SO-iK, crystallised 
from wat(‘r in small scales, and Avas less soluble than the dicliloro- 
salt. When dissolved in the minimum quantity of w'ater at 80°, and 
treated with absolute alcohol (about five times the vaflumc) in such 
quantity that crystallisation did not commence until the solution Avas 
very nearly cold, it crystallised in groups of long, slender, flat 
needles, and, Avhen dry, had a brilliant lustre. As the dicliloro-salt 
ill a mixture of the tAvo, like that described on p. 1007, did not sepa- 
i*ate from such a solution for some hours, and then came out in tufts 
of very slender needles, it was not difficult to isolate both in the pure 
state. Analyses of ( 1 ) the salt prepared from pure barium salt, 
(II) salt forming first crop of crystals from the mixture “ II ” 
analysed on p. 1007, and (III) salt forming second crop of crystals 
from the same are given :—• 

T. 0-3546 gram of substance lost 0-0006 gram at 210°, and gave 
0-0984 gram K 2 SO 4 . 
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II. 0‘308G gram of substance lost 0*0006 gram at 205^, and gave 
0*0854 gram K 2 SO 4 , 

III. 0*3658 gram of substance lost 0*0124 gram at 210^, and gave 
0*1096 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Found. 

Calculated for ( -*-• 

CrJlMeCla-SOjK. I. II. HI. 

H,0. — — — 3-39* 

K (in dry salt) .. 12*45 12*46 12*43 13*90 

Sodium trichlorofolue7iosulphonaf.e, CcHMeCb'SOaNa + -^HoO, crys¬ 
tallised from 33 per cent, alcohol in white tufts of very slender 
needles, which were easily soluble in water. 

0*3952 gram of sul)stance lost 0*0122 gram at 205'’, and gave 
0*0954 gram Na 2 S 04 . 

Calcul}it<*(l for 

CnHMeCl 3 'SO;;Na + ilLO, Fouiul. 

H..0. 2*94 ‘ 3*09 

Na (in dry salt).. 7*74 8*07 

TrichlorotoluenesnlphoTfiic cldoride^ CoHMeCh’SO^C], eiystallised 
from light petroleum (b. p. 50'’), in which it was easily soluble, in 
short needles, and melted at 88 °. 

0*2164 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*4258 gram 
AgCl. 

Calculated for 

CfiUMeCl^-SO.Cl. PouiHl. 

Cl. 48*30 48*68. 

1:3:4: was obtained by the hydrolysis of amix- 

tureof 21 grams of potassium trichlorotoluenesulphonate with 10 grams 
of water and 100 grains of concentrated sulphuric acid. The yield 
amounted to 12*6 grams, or 9G per cent, of the theoretical. During the 
distillation with steam the first 10 grams solidified in the condenser 
tube, but the remainder came over as an oil. Both products dis¬ 
tilled completely at 245*5—247^" under 768 mm. pressure, and the 
crystalline solid fused at 42*5°, On oxidation with dilute nitilc acid 
at 170—IHO'^ for 10 hours, the same trichlorobcn/.oic acid was 
obtained both from the solid and the oil; and this, when purified 
from nitro-acid in the way already described, crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in slender needles melting at 202—203°. The oil solidified 
in an ice-bath, and fused again at the ordinary temperature, but tlie 

^ Although ihis salt crystallised with | mol. HoO, and differed in appearance from 
the ordinary form of potassium 1:3: 4-diclilorotolueneeulphonute, it gave the 
same diclilorotolucnesulphonic chloride melting at 81*5—82'\ 
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small quantity separated from the oxidation product by steam distil¬ 
lation from an alkaline solution, like the corresponding material re¬ 
covered from the solid, crystallised under water and fused at 43°. The 
difference between the melting points of these two portions of the 
otherwise ajipai'cntly uniform trichlorotoluene remains to be 
accounted for. 

The following analyses were made :— 

1. 0*2084 gram of the trichlorotoluene gave, by the Carius method, 
after heating for 34 liours at 270°, 0*454 gram AgCI. 

C'alcubitod for 

VcMMeCl^. Found. 

Cl. 5447 53*89 

II. 0*2278 gram of the trichlorobenzoic acid, dried at 100°, gave, 
by tlie Garins method, 0*4357 gram AgCl. 

Calculated for 

Co]lAd.,-COO]l. Found. 

Cl. 47*23 47*31 

Salkowski 163, 28) and Claus and Biieher (77er., 20 

1()20) have desei’ihed a triehloj‘ol)en/oie acid melting at 203°, which 
is helieved to have (lie sti-uctiii-e [COOH : da =1:3:4 : 5]. The 
known ti*ichlorotolu(‘iu‘s, the 1 : 2 : 3 : 4- and the 1:2:4: 5-deri- 
v'atiVes, differ in ])ro})erties from the above (Seolig, AiiuaJe^i, 237, 
131), wliieli must linve the constitution assigned,* the alternative 
1:2:4: (i-formula hciiig most improbable in view of tlic fact that 
the 1 : 3 : 4-der>vat ive has been shown to bo tlu' only diehlorotoluem*; 
and, therefore, tlu^ only chlora(‘etoparatoliiiilide present in the product 
of the action of snljilinryl chloride on acetoparatolnididc. 

Examination of flir (^hJorotolnetie i'}o^uhthlc in 10 per cent. Ajihydro^ 

S'ulpharir Acid, 

The 31 grams of this matei'ial wer(‘ divStilled nnder a pressure of 
771 mm., and gave the following fractions : — 


B. ]). 260— 

-2G8". 

.... ] 

gram. 

„ 268— 

27;r. 

.. .. 4 

grams 

„ 276- 

-278". 

.. .. 8 


.. 278- 

-284“. 

.. .. 0 


284- 

-204“. 

.... 3 


., above 294°. 

.... 6 

o 


The fact tlmt Lcllumnu and Kiotz (tor. rit.) obtained 1:3:4: 5-dicliloro- 
parauiidotoliiene by the actif)u of chlorine on 1:3: 4-cliloracetparatoluidine is an 
additional argument in favour of the constitution assigned to tiie new trichloro- 
toluene. 
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It would seem, therefore, to contain chiefly tetrachlorotolaene with 
some pentachlorotoluene. All the distillates were crystalline. 

The examination of this high-boiling chlorotoluene, and also of the 
crystalline high-boiling chloroparamidotoluenes described on p. 10-56, 
is being continued. 


III. SuLPHONATION OP THH IsOMIORlC CuLOKOTOLUPNPS. 

Ori Jiochlo roto lucnesulphov, n.* Acid. 

In one of the series of important papers dealing with the replace¬ 
ment of the diazo-radiclc by halogens, Sandineyer describes the pre¬ 
paration of orthochlorotoluene from orthotoluidine by a method 
involving the formation of orthodiazotoliiene in a neaily boiling 
10 per cent, solution of cuprous chloride', and states that the yield 
amounted to about 81 per cent, of the theoretical (/>Vr., 17, 2651). 
As this could not be regarded as a satisfactoiy yield, and as poor 
yields seemed to bo obtained only when tlie process Avas cmployt'd 
with orthamido-derivatives, the use of cuprous chloi'ide solution 
in the cold was suggested by Professor Armstrong, and found to 
give excellent results. Orthodiazotoluene chloride, obtiuned by dis¬ 
solving 51 grams of orthotoluidine in a mixture of 185 grams of 
hydrochloric acid (sp, g]*. I’lG) and 80 grams of water, cooling in 
an ice-bath, and adding the requisite amount of sodium nitrite in tlu^ 
form of a 25 per cent, solution, was stirred into an ice-cold solution 
of cuprous chloride, made by suspending 25 gi*ams of cuprous chloride 
in 500 c.c. of water and adding sutheient hydrochloric acid for its 
dissolution. Reaction at once ensued with the evolution of nitrocron 
and formation of a red solid, whiclq on remaining in contact with 
the cuprous chloi-ide solution at the ordinary temperatui'c during 
the night, underwent change with the production of oily orthochloro¬ 
toluene. This was distilled with steam, washed with aqueous 
caustic soda, again distilled with steam, dried, and fractionated. 
Under these conditions yields of 50, 54, and 54 grams of oi*thochloro- 
tolueno boiling at 156—157”, amounting to 84’G jier cent, of the 
theoretical in the last two cases, were obtained in tliree successive 
experiments with the quantities given. With a solution containing 
10 grams instead of 25 grams of cuprous chloride, the yields obtained 
in two experiments with 54 grams of orthotoluidine amounted only 
to 28 and 30 grams, but the question whether this decrease was due 
exclusively to the reduction in the quantity of cuprous chloride 
employed cannot be regarded as settled until further experiments 
have been made. 

Orthochlorotoluenesulphonio acid was prepared by shaking 
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75 grams of ortliochlorotoluenc with 225 grams of pure (100 per 
cent.) sulphuric acid ; tlio mixture became very warm, and sulphon- 
ation was completed by warming in a water-bath at 60° for ten 
minutes. The acid, when poured into water, gave a clear solution, 
which was neutralised with barium carbonate, filtered, find frac¬ 
tionally crystallised in tlic way already described. Only one 
sulphonlc acid seemed to be formed under the conditions employed, 
since the various separations of the barium salt were uniform with 
the exception of the last two, the sixth and seventh, which crystal¬ 
lised in minute scales, and together weighed only 2‘4 grams. Htibner 
and Mnjerb (JAr., 6, 791) likewise obtained only one orthochloro- 
toluencsulphonic acid by the action of fuming sulphuric acid on a 
mixture of ortho- and para-chlorotolueno, and although their acid is 
in all probability identical with the above, it is to be noted that the 
descriydions and the amounts of water of crystallisation of the salts 
of the two acids do not always agree. 

llarluvi (>iiJiochJorof(jlifenr.'<i(Jpho7i(ite, (CcHaiMeCd*80:5)43:1 -f 2 H 2 O, 
crystallised in lustrous, thin, long prisms, sparingly soluble in hot 
w\ater. Tlie crystals wt're occasionally sufficiently thin to be flexible. 
Analyses of the first find fourth separations were made : — 

r. 0’4H2 grum of substance lost ()’028 gram at 190 ', and gave 
U'l 76 gram I3a8()i. 

J1. 0’4232 gram of substfinee lost 0*0266 gram at 190°, and gave 
0*169 grjim T 3 aS 04 . 

('aka I lilt I'd for 

((\.ll3MeClS()3),>lki + 2IDO. 

B,0 . 6T7 

Ha (in dry Sfilt).. 24’9S 

Votassiuvi Cr.H-^teCbSOaK -p 

crystallised fi’om a eoinpivratively dilute solution in beautiful, thin 
scales, which when dry had a satin-like lustre. 

0*381 gnini of substance lost 0*014 gram at 185°, find gave 0*13 


gram K 0 SO 4 . 

C'alcidjited for 

Cfiir^AreCkSCkK + HI,0. FouihI. 

H.O. ... 3*55 3*67 

K (ill dry salt) ... 15*95 15*88 


Sod'tvin ortJiuchlorofolueHCsuIphonafe^ CeH^MeCl'SOaT^a + 77 H 2 O, 
crystallised from dilute solutions in thin, finely striated, brittle 
plates, often more than a centimetre in length, and from concentrated 
solutions in mtrrower, but otherwise siiniku*, forms. When dry, the 
salt had a ealcite-like lustre. Analyses of two separations were 


Found. 

,-A-^ 

1. 11. 
(;:35 6*29 

25*03 25*04 
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made, as tlie water of crystallisation differed from that of the sodium 
chlorotoluenesulplionate isolated in the purification of 1:2: n-di- 
chlorotoluene by sulphonation (p. 1052) :— 

I. 0'3792 gram of substance lost 0*0152 gram at 185°, and gave 
0*1134 gram NaaS 04 . 

II. 0*3774 gram of substance lost 0*0152 gram at 190 ^, and gave 
0*1126 gram Na 2 S 04 . 


Ciilculated for 
CfiHaMeCl-SO.Na + ilLO. 

H^O. 3*79 

Na (in dry salt).. 10*07 


Found. 

tT it? 

4*01 4*03 

10*09 10*07 


OrthocJdorot(du(mesul'p}irnuc chloride^ CuHjiMcChSOoCl, crystallised 
from light petroleum (b. }). 50°), in which it was easily soluble, in 
long, flattened, irregularly developed prisms of pearly lustre, belong¬ 
ing to the anorthic system. It mcdted at 60°. 

0*3222 gram of substance gave, by the Carius method, 0*4101 
gram AgCl. 

Calculated for 

C.^UaMoCl-SOsCl. Found. 

Cl. 31*55 31*49 


The crystallised from dilute alcohol in thin, glistening 

scales, and melted at 128°. 

It was ])roved that tiiis acid contained its sulphonic radicle in the 
meta-position relatively to the methyl group, as on reduction with 
sodium amalgam it gave toluenemetasulphonic acid, identified b}' its 
amide. An attempt was made to convert it into the corrcisponding 
dichlorotoluene by distilling the chloride with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, and so to determine its constitution; but, as in the case of 
the distillation of orthobromotoluenesulphonic bromide with phos¬ 
phorus pentabromide (Nevile and Whither, Trans., 1880, 629 ; Miller, 
this voL, p. 1030), the result was unsatisfactory. Fi’oin 75 grams of 
the chloride, heated in quantities of 25 grams wifh the calculated 
quantity of phospliorus pentachloride at 190° for 10—15 minutes 
until the reaction seemed to be complete, 12 grams of an oil, having 
the irritating odour of benzyl compounds, and l)oiling between 207° 
and 240°, were obtained. The oil, on treatment with sulplmric acid 
at 60—70°, evolved hydrogen chloride, and the product when poured 
into water had an odour recalling that of benzaldehyde, indicating 
that substitution of chlorine for hydrogen in the methyl radicle 
occurred during the reaction with the pentachloride. The aqueous 
solution seemingly contained a dichlorotolueiiesulphonic acid, sine 
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a barium salt (8*2 grams) ^as obtained from it which crystallised with 
four molecular proportions of water (HoO, 10*48 per cent,; Ba, in 
the salt dried at 195”, 22*43 per cent.) in small, joale yellow, crystal¬ 
line aggregates. This was not furthei* examined, as it evidently 
differed from the barium salt of 1:2: 5-dichlorotoluenesulphonic 
acid, and as the sulplionic acid obtained from orthochlorotoluene by 
sulphonation was in the meantime shown to be identical with that 
derived from Nevile and Wintiier’s orthotoluidinesulphonic acid 
(compare ])i‘eceding paper). 

It is notewortli}^ that while the melting points of the amides agree, 
those of the chlorides of the acids obtained from the two sources differ 
by 5" ; a like difference also occurs in the case of the orthobromo- 
toluenesulphonic bromides (compare Miller, this vol., p. 1030; pre¬ 
ceding paper, p. 1041). The cause of this difference has not yet been 
ascertained. 

MeiaclilorotohLenesidplionic Acid. 

The metachlorotoluene employed in the preparation of this acid 
was pn^pared from 1:2: 5-metachlororthamidotoluenc by elimination 
of the amido-group (p. 1048). The acid was obtained by shaking 
(>0 grams of metiichlorotoluene with 180 grams of ])nre (100 per 
cent.) sulphuric acid ; the mixture became warm, and the reaction 
was completed by warming in a water-bath at 70"" for a few minutes. 
The product dissolved (;ompletely in water, and was converted into 
barium salt by neutralisation with barium carbonate. The barium 
salt was then fractionally crystallised, and at first it seemed probable 
that two isom(*ric sulphonic acids had been formed in the reaction, 
since the tirst separation of the barium salt was found on re¬ 
crystallisation to come out as a niixturo of small, lustrous scales 
with iri'Cgularly slia])ed crystalline aggregates. The latter could be 
se])arated by elutriation, and, when recrystallised, came out in the 
same form ; the potassium salt and the metaclilorotoluenesiilphonic 
chloride ol)taine(l from this form were identical with the corre¬ 
sponding com])oiinds from the barium salt crystallising in scales. 
The barium salt must therefore be regarded as dimorphous. 

Bar dun HK.dacItlorofoluencsu-Iphoiiate, (CtJI;iMeCl*S 03 ) 2 Ba + HjO, 
usually crystallised in small, nacreous scales, smaller than, but other¬ 
wise similar iu appearance to, the scaly form of barium parachloro- 
tolueiicsulphomite; it was, however, more s oluble in hot water 
than the latter salt. It was also obtained in aggregates of small, 
irregular crystals, as just described. Analyses of the twm forms were 
made. 

I. 0*3584 gram of the aggregates lost 0*0118 gram at 210"", and 
gave 0 1474 gram of BaSOi. 
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TI* 0*3948 gram of tlie scales lost 0*0124 gram at 205°, and gave 
0*1628 gram of BaSOi. 

Found. 

Calculated for ( -^-^ 

(Cen 3 M 6 Cl*S 03 )oBa + HoO. Aggregates. Seales. 

H,0. 3*18 3-29 3*14 

Ba (in dry salt) .. 24*98 25*00 25*02 


Potassium mriacldorotoliiemsulphonate^ CoHaMeCl’SOaK, crystallised 
in small, thin, almost square plates, showing well-deiined edges. 
When dry, it had a vitreous lustre. Analyses of the salt prepared 
from the barium salt crystallising (I) in aggregates and (II) in scales 
were made; the former was di*ied in the air for five, and tlie latter 
for two days. 

I. 0*3974 gram of substance lost 0*0024 gram at 210^, and gave 
0*141 gram K,SO,. 

II. 0*3984 gram of substance lost 0*0028 gram at 210'^, and gave 
0*1406 gram K- 8 O 4 . 


Calculated for 

cjr.McCi-so^K:. 

HoO. — 

K (in diy salt). .. 15*95 


Found. 



0*60 0*70 

16*00 15*93 


Hodiim mctariiJorolohiniesidpJionate, CeH^MeChSO^Na + HoO, crys¬ 
tallised from water in rhombs belonging to the monosymmetric 
system. The crystals had a pearly lustre, and usually showed stria- 
tions parallel with the edges on the two lai'gest faces, giving them 
the appearance of being intersected by two diagonals. 

0*3946 gj*ani of substance lost 0*0298 gram at 190°, and gave 0*1134 
gram jNaoSOj. 

Calculated for 

CJLAIeCl-SO.Na + ILO. Found. 

H,0. 7*30 7*55 

Na(in dry salt).. 10*07 10*07 


Mr. W. J. Pope, who is examining the sulphonic chlorides de¬ 
scribed in this paper, has had the kindness to measure the crystals of 
tlie potassium and sodium salts of this acid. He reports as follows:— 


“ Poiasshtm Metachlorotoluenesulphoyiate, 

This compound crystallises in large, transparent rhombs having 
a vitreous lustre Tlie pinaco'id a {100} is well developed, and 
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sometimes striated parallel to its edges; the form m{011} is small, 
and generally also deeply corroded in lines parallel to its edges. 



Forms 2)resent:— 

a .... {100} .... coPoo 

m .... {011} .... i?co 


‘‘ Crystalline System. Monosymmetric. 





a : 

h : 

r - 

= ? : 1 

: 0*8805, 









ft 

= 81° 2 

2'. 







Numbor 

of. 








All 

1^108. 

ol)8orvjitions. 


Limits. 


Menu. 

Calculated. 

am 

100 

: on 

7 



» 20'--83° 

48' 

83^ 

30' 

— 

am 

Kkj 

: on 

G 


90 

24 —96 

36 

9G 

31 

9(T 30' 

mm 

on 

: on 

[) 


97 

46 —98 

6 

97 

59 

97 55 

mm 

on 

: Oil 

12 


82 

4—82 

G 

82 

5 

— 


“Tliere is a good c1eavag(‘ parallel to ^/{ 100} and an imperfect one 
parallel to m (Oil}, 


“ Sodiuvi Mvtaclilorotoliuniesulp]to}iaiv. 

“ This salt forms lai'ge, six-sided, transparent, colourless crystals of 
pearly lustre. With the (‘xccption of the pinacoid {100}, all the 
forms are A ery small and frecjuently rounded. The fornm7{100} is 
generally striated on one face; an o])tic axis emerges in the plane of 
symmetry through this form. The dispersion is large. There is a 
poor cleavage parallel to a{100}. The forms ZjOll} and 5{2ll} 
occur hut seldom, and give very poor reflections. 
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“ Forms present:— 


.... {100} 

. . . coPco 

m .... {110} 

. . . coP 

» .... {Ill} 

... -p 

V .... {Ill} 

... +p 

. .... {211} 

... 2P2 

1 .... {011} 

...Poo 


“ Crystalline System. Monosymmetrlc. 

a : & : c = 2-0786 : 1 : 0-8936. 
= 7 ) 9 ° 8 '. 


am 

Angles. 
100 : 110 

Namber of 
observations. 

14 

60" 

Limits. 
12'—GP 

15' 

Mean. 

60" 44" 

Calculated 

m m 

no; 

: no 

11 

57 

51 —59 

3 

58 33 

58" 32' 

om 

111 

: no 

IG 

40 

10—40 

52 

40 35 

— 

mr 

110 : 111 

a 

56 

1 

o 

9’ 

56 41 

57 1 

ao 

100 

: 111 

14 

50 

17—51 

13 

50 41 

— 

ar 

100 ; 111 

4 

93 

54 —94 

12 

94 2 

94 8 

or 

111 

: Ill 

G 

34 

58 —35 

51 

35 19 

35 11 

ol 

111 : 

: on 

3 

.15 

2—15 

34 

15 18 

15 18 

rl 

Ill : 

on 

5 

19 

32 —20 

19 

19 59 

19 53 

as 

100 ; 21I 

3 

72 

51 —73 

33 

73 9 

73 16 

os 

ni : 

; 211 

1 


— 


56 7 

56 3 


MetachhrotoluenesvJphonic chloride^ CcHaMeCl’SOoCl, crystallised 
from light petroleum (b. p. 50°), in which it was easily soluble at the 
boiling point, in brilliant, long, orthorhombic prismas melting at 53°. 

0-2019 gi*am of substance gav^e, by the Carius method, 0'2r>79 gram 
AgCl. 

Calculated for 

CelLtMeCT-SOoCL Found. 

Cl. 31-55 31-00 

The sidplionmyilde crystalli.sed from dilute alcohol in \xny small, 
thin scales, and melted at 182°. 

FaraclilorofoJuencsxdphonic Acids, 

The parachlorotohiene employed was a portion of that isolated in 
the course of the examination of the product obtained by the action 
of sulphuryl chloride on acetoparatoluidide; it boiled at 161—165°. 
The acid was prepared by shaking 50 grams of parachlorotoluene 
with 150 grams of pure (100 per cent.) sulphuric acid. About one 
half of the parachlorotoluene was readily taken up by the acid, the 
mixture becoming warm, but the remainder went up only slowly, 
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even after warming in a water-bath, and sulphonation was only com¬ 
pleted by beating the mixture in a bath of boiling water for 40 
minutes, and shaking frequently. The product dissolved completely 
in water, and was converted into barium salt by neutralisation with 
barium carbonate. On fractional crystallisation, three separations 
were obtained : the first in aggregates of small, transparent, irregular 
crystals much resembling sand grains; the second, l)y evaporation of 
the mother liquor, in a finely divided, white, microcrystalline form; 
and the third in uniform, thin, nacreous scales. 

The first- se])aration was recrystallised from water, in which it was 
sparingly soluble. The crystalline form was unaltered, and a second 
similar separation was obtained by concentrating the mother liquor. 
From dilute alcohol the salt crystallised in uniform scales, closely 
resembling in appearance the moi^e soluble barium salt, but these 
again crystallised in the sand-grain form from water. Two analyses 
of the salt wore made : (I) the sand-grain form crystallised from 
water; (II) scales crystallised from dilute alcohol. 

I. 0*442 gram of substance lost 0*013 gram at 220\ and gave 
0*1S14 gram .Ba804. 

II. 0*3^1 gram of substance lost 0*012 gram at 200^, and gave 
0*13(1 gram BaSOi. 



Cul (‘Iliated for 

f -^-^ 


+ HoO. 

1. IT. 

H.,0 .... 

. ;3-i8 

2-94 ;315 

13a (ill (1 

rysalt)., 24*98 

24'85 24-84 


The intermediate salt ivas recrjstallised from water, in which it 
was sparingly soluble. A first separation in aggregates of small, 
sand-grain-like crystals was obtained without ditficulty, but much 
trouble was ex])erieiiced in getting a uniform salt from the mother 
liquor, whicli constantly gave mixed separations of scales with the 
finely-divided, microcrystalline form. By elntrialion of the mixed 
salt with warm water, a solution was eventuall}' obtained, which gave 
uniform, thin, nacreous scales in three successive separations. The 
intermediate salt therehu’e seemed to be derived from a mixture of 
the acids yielding salts crystallising respectively in aggregates of 
small, irregular eiystals and in scales, and the separation into its 
constituents of the portion remaining after removal of the scales by 
elutriation was not proceeded with. Analyses of tlie three kinds of 
barium salt obtained in the course of this fractional crystallisation 
were made : (1) sand grains ; (II) white, inici^ocrystalliiio form 

separated from scales by elutriation; (III) scales— 

I. 0‘383G gram of substance lost 0*0114 gram at lOS"", and gave 
0‘157G gram BaSO*. 
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II. 0’3820 gram of substance lost 0*0114 gram at 195", and gave 
0*1572 gram BaS04. 

III. 0*3956 gram of substance lost 0*0114 gram at 195", and gave 
0 1632 gram EaSOi. 


Calculated for 

r 

Found. 


(C 6 H.,MeCl-S 03 )„Ba + 1I;0. 

I. 

IT. 

III. 

HoO. 318 

2-97 

2-98 

2-88 

Ba (in dry salt).. 24*98 

24-88 

24-93 

24-96 


A third separation of the barium salt, that in small, nacreous 
scales, was rcciystalHsed from water, in which it was somewhat more 
soluble than the sand-grain form. From the warm solution it 
crystallised uniformly in very thin, curved scales, but as the solution 
cooled, at 30" or thereabouts, a second form consisting of aggre¬ 
gates of much smaller scales frequently made its appeai*ance. 
Crystallisation from dilute alcohol led to a similar result. This 
second form could never bo obtained free from the first, and as its 
appearance was found to be dependent on the icmperature of the 
solution, uniform separations were got without mucdi difllculty by 
filtering off the thin, curved scales from the warm solution, concen¬ 
trating the filt]‘ate, again filtering Avarm, and so on. Six separations 
were obtained in this Avay, and analyses were made of (I) the first, 
and (IT) the sixth :— 

I. 0*3856 gram of substance lost 0'0122 gram at 200", and gave 
0*1588 gram BaSO^. 

II. 0*3914 gram of substance lost 0*0132 gram at 200", and gave 
0*1618 gram BaS 04 . 

Calculated for 
(C,,H3Me01-8O3)2Ba + HoO 

H20. 318 

Ba (in di*y salt).. 24*98 

As a result, the following amounts of the barium salts were 
obtained :— 

“ A ” salt crystallising in sand-grain-like forms.. 34 grams. 

“B’’ „ „ scales. 38 „ 

Mixed „ „ microcrystalline aggre¬ 

gates remaining after a partial separation of 
the similar ‘‘intermediate’' salt into the 
sand-grain and scaly forms. 16 ,, 

The barium salt “A" crystallising in sand-grain-like forms was 
converted into the potassium and sodium salts. 


round. 
f -^- 

J. Tl. 

3*16 3*37 

24*99 25 14 
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Potassium parachlorotoluenesulphonate, CaHsMeCl’SOsK + JH2O, 
crystallised from an aqueous solution containing potassium carbonate 
in small quantity in bundles of silky looking, very slender needles, 
from water in very slender, long, radiate needles, and from 50 per 
cent, alcohol in long, slender, flat needles, which when dry showed 
a nacreous lustre. All the separations seemed uniform. The salt 
crystallised from dilute alcohol was analysed :— 

0*4019 gram of substance lost 0*0098 gram at 190°, and gave 0*137 
gram K2SO4. 

Calculated for 

CJIaMeCl-SCy^K + Found. 

HoO. 2*39 2*44 

K (in dry salt) .. 15*95 15*66 

Sodium paracJdorofoluenesulphonafe, CoH3MeCl*S03Na + H2O, 
crystallised from water in radiate, long, slender needles, and from 
10 per cent, alcohol in very long (2—3 cm.) slender needles. 
It was very soluble in water, and dissolved easily in cold 50 per 
cent, alcohol. The salt crystallised from 10 per cent, alcohol was 
analysed:— 

0*3908 gram of substance lost 0*02*82 gram at 210", and gave 
0*1126 gram Na2S04. 

Calculated for 

C<Jl 3 MeCl*S 03 Na + 11«0. Found. 

H2O. 7*30 ” 7*11 

Na (in dry salt) .. 10*07 9*89 

The paraehlorotoluenesulphonic chloride obtained from these salts 
was an oil, which was purified by dissolution in light petroleum and 
subsequent evaporation of the solvent. When cooled in a mixture of 
ice and salt, it became^ semi-solid owing to partial crystallisation, and 
a separation of the crystals froni tlie oil was elfected by reverse 
filtration. Th(^ crystals so se])arated melted tor the most part at 5°, 
and hy cooling and filtering several times one-sixtli of the cliloride 
was obtained in a form which crystallised in very thin, lustrous 
scales melting at 18", and one-third in the form of an oil resembling 
the chloride prepared from the barium salt ‘‘ 13,” the remainder being 
apparently a mixture of the two. 

The sulphonamide obtained from the chloride fusing at 18° crys¬ 
tallised from dilute alcohol in short, lustrous needles melting at 
139—140°. It would, therefore, seem to be identical with the 
1:2: 4-parachlorotolueneorthosulphonamide described by Heffter 
{Annalen, 221, 209). 

The barium salt “ B,” crystallising in scales, was converted into 
the potassium and sodium salts. 

VOL. LXI. 4 F 
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Potassium paracJdorotoluenesulphonate^ CcHsMeCl’SOaK, crystallised 
from water in radiate tufts of very small needles. It was more 
soluble in water than tlie “ A ” salt, and nearly always gave super¬ 
saturated solutions, which required to be sown with a crystal, and 
then became a semi-solid, white mass. From 50 per cent, alcohol, 
in which it was less soluble, it separated in white bundles of short, 
very slender needles; these, when analysed, gave the following num¬ 
bers :— 

0‘3872 gram of substance did not suher loss at 190*^, and gave 
0*1368 gram K 2 SO 4 . 

Calculated for 

CgHsMeCl SO 3 TV. Found. 

K. 15*95 ' 15*83 

Sodium paraMorotohienesidphonalC) CoHaMeCl'SOaNa + H 2 O, crys¬ 
tallised from water in small scales, and f}*om 50 per cent, alcohol in 
striated prismatic needles. It was less soluble in water and dilute 
alcohol tlian the ‘‘ salt. A specimen crystallised from alcohol was 
analysed :— 

0*4158 gruin of substance lost 0 0304 gram at 210", and gave 0*12 
gram Na 2 S 04 . 

Calculated for 

C^UaMcCl-SO^Na + II.O. Found. 

II 20 . 7*30 7*31 

'Nil (in dry salt).. 10*07 10*08 

The paraclilurotolueiiesulphoiiic chloride obtained from these salts 
was an oil which crystallised in a freezing mixture. The correspond¬ 
ing sulphonamide crystallised from dilute alc^ohol in minute prismatic 
aggregates melting at about 120 ". 

The examination of tht‘ })arachlorotolueiiesulphouie acids is being 
continued with the object of isolating the two isomeric forms in a 
state of purity; paraclilorotoluenesulphonic acids are also being pre¬ 
pared from the isomeric paratoluidiiiesulphonicwacids for the purposes 
of comparison. Tliei'e can be little doubt, however, that whatever 
may be the nature of the salt, the “A barium salt, wliich, so 
far as appearance goes, corresponds with the salt “ en petits grains 
eristalliiis qui se groupeiit sou vent eii mamelons of Vogt and Hen- 
niiiger (Arm. Chim. Pliys. [4], 27, 133), consists, as these chemists 
believed, of a mixture of two salts. The proportions of the 
two isomeric salts in this mixed pi-oduct have yet to be ascertained, 
but there is reason to believe that tlie 1:2: 4-salt is present in the 
smaller quantity ; in other words, that the chief product of the action 
of sulphuric acid on parachlorotoluene is the 1:3: 4-parachlcro<. 
toluenemetasulphonic acid. 
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LXXXIX.— Action of Iodine on a Mixture of Sulphite and Thio- 

sulphate. 

By AirrniJit Colefax, M.A., Ph.D., Stuclont of Christ Church, 

Oxford. 

In the course of an investigation of the change proceeding in an 
acidified solution of sodium thiosulphate (this vol., p. 176), I had 
occasion to examine the effect produced on adding a solution of iodine 
to a solution containing both sodium sulphite and sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. In such a case, iodine might act in one of two ways : 
eitiier it might give rise to the formation of sodium trithionate, or 
tin? iodine miglit oxidis(‘ tlie sulphite to sulphate, and convert the 
tldosulphate into tetriithionate. Experiment proved that when the 
iodine solution was added quickly fi'om a burette, the titration value 
of the mixture Ava,s tlie sum of the titration values of the components. 
The same result was obtained with a solution of sodium thiosulphate 
mixed either with a solution of sodium sulphite, of sodium hydi'ogen 
sulphite, or of hydrogen suljihilc; also when tlie iodine acted on 
hydrogen sulphite and an aeidihed solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
In the conclusion of my paper, 1 said (p. 192) ; TIk^ addition of 
Rodino to a mixed solution of sodium sul[)hite and thiosulphate does 
not ]irodiice a trace of sodium trithionate. Hence, Spjung’s statement 
is not tru(‘ of the case whurcj a solution of iodine reacts with a mixed 
solution f)f sodium sul[)hite and thiosulphate.” 

The ab()V(i statement atti-ibuted to AY. Spring, in contradicting 
whicli 1 trust 1 was in no wise discourteous, thougli in the interest of 
truth T may havt* been too emphatic, 1 found in the 7>Vr., 7, 1161 : 

behaiidelt man ein Gemenge von schwePeligsaurem Natron und 
iinterselivvefeligsaurern Natron mit Jod so wird trithionsaures Natron 
gebildct.” 

Na,S 03 + Na.>S ,03 -f- B = Na.SaOe -f 2NaI. 

Roscoe and Schorlcmmer, in their treatise on Chemistry, have also 
given the same reference as the source of the above assertion; but it 
appears tliat this paper unfortunately is not an authentic communi¬ 
cation, but railier an uiirevised abstract, and Spring has admitted 
(Proc. Chevi. Soc,, No. Ill, 91) that the above equation does not re¬ 
present the action of iodine on a mixture of sodium sulphite and thio¬ 
sulphate. The production of trithionate from sulphite and thiosulphate, 
through the agency of iodine, w^as, in the original paper, asserted 
only with reference to potassium salts (compare Bull. Acad. Boy. Bel. 
[ 2 ], 38 112 ). 


4 F 2 
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To examiiae further this distinction between potassium and sodium 
salts which Spring regards as related to the difPerence in stability of 
the polythionates of potassium and sodium, the following experi¬ 
ments have been made on the action of iodine on a solution contain¬ 
ing both potassium sulphite and thiosulphate. 

The method adopted was to determine the value of the iodine 
titration of the mixed and constituent solutions, and by determining 
also the acidity developed, to trace the transformations which the 
sulphite had undergone. When iodine and water oxidise, hydrogen 
iodide is produced, and consequently there is a development of acidity 
in the solution. If the ratio between the values of its iodine titra¬ 
tion and the developed acidity, as measured by a standard alkali 
solution be determined for a solution of potassium sulphite, it is 
possible, from a knowledge of the acidity developed when a solution 
containing both potassium sulphite and thiosulphate is titrated with 
iodine, to say what part of that iodine titration value is due to the 
sulphite present. 

The iodine titration value affords a means of ascertaining which 
of the two following equations represents the action of iodine on a 
solution containing potassium sulphite and thiosulphate; 

I. K2SO3 + K^S.Oa + I 2 = I, = 2KI + K^SaOo, 

II. 2 K 2 S 2 O 3 + I 2 = 2KI + K 2 S 4 O 6 , and K 2 SO 3 + H 2 O + I 2 

= 2HI 4 - K2S04. 

The first of these alternatives requires only two-thirds the quantity 
of iodine necessary for the second, and no acidity is developed. 

Before detailing the experiments which have been made, it may be 
well to notice that Spring in his investigations seemingly used solid 
iodine, and accordingly its action was slower than when in solution. 
Again, it was used in quantities in accordance with Equation I, and 
consequently at the completion of its action, if the action actually oc¬ 
curred as in Equation II, the solution would contain unaltered sulphite 
and thiosulphate in the presence of tetrathionate. 


Action of Iodine on a Solution containing Potassium Sulphite and 

Thiosulphate. 

4*42 grams of potassium thiosulphate were dissolved in 250 c.c. of 
well boiled water which had been cooled in a current of hydrogen, 
and 3*8 grams of potassium sulphite were dissolved in the same 
volume of boiled-out water which had been cooled in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide. The solution of iodine contained 10*16 grams in 
1000 c.c. of an aqueous solution of potassium iodide. 
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10 c.c. of the potassium thiosulphate solution required 10 c.c. of the 
iodine solution. 

10 c.c. o£ the potassium sulphite solution required 20 8 c.c. of the 
iodine solution. 

The acidity developed after the oxidation of the potassium sulphite 
solution required 18'30 c.c. of the ammonia solution, using 
methyl-orange as an indicator. 

A mixture consisting of 10 c.c. of each of the above solutions 
required 30*8 c.c. of the iodine solution before an indication of the 
presence of excess of iodine was obtained with starch. Tlie developed 
acidity equalled 18 35 c.c. of the ammonia solution. The blue colour 
of the starch iodide was dis(*]iarged by a drop of thiosulphate solution 
before the addition of the metlivl-orarm'e 

In the above experiment, the sulphite and thiosulphate were taken 
almost in molecular proportion. There had been no action between 
the potnssiuni salts involving the formation of trithionate; the 
sulphite had been completely oxidised, and the thiosuli)hate converted 
into tctratliionate. 

An exactly similar result was obtained when the sulphite was 
present in excess. 5 c.c. of tlie potassium thiosulphate and 20 c.c. of 
the solution of potassium sulphite required 4G‘55 c.e. of iodine solu¬ 
tion, and the developed acidity 3G*70 c.c. of the ammonia solution. 

A solution of potassium thiosulphate and sulphite, 10 c.c. of each, 
was titrated with iodine at a temperature near 7A‘ro. The solutions 
of sulphite and thiosulphate were cooled to 1° ; lO c.c. of each were 
withdrawn, and added to partly frozen, boiled-out water. 

10 c.c. of the potassium sulphite at 1*^ required 20*85 e.c. of iodine 
solution, and the developed acidity equalled 18*40 c.e. of ammonia 
solution. 

The mixed solution required 30*8 e.c. of iodine solution, and the 
acidity developed equalled 18*35 c.e. of the ammonia solution. 

Here again there was no action of the thiosulphate and sulphite. 

Iodine does not form, by its action on a dilute solution of sulphite 
and thiosulphate of potassium, trithionate, but oxidises the sulphite 
completely to sulphate. 

Hence, an equation of the nature 

M,SO, + M,S,0, + I, = 2MI + M.S.Oc 

does not represent the action of iodine on a mixture of sulphite and 
thiosulphate, whether of potassium or sodium, under the conditions 
under which I have worked. The statement of Spring (Bidh 
Acad. lioy. Bel. [2], 38 , 113)—“ En resume Tiode a done reelle- 
ment agi sur le melange du sulfite et de Thyposulfite, tantbt pour 
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former du tetratliionnte, tant 6 fc du sulfate et tantofc du trihhionate 
de potassium, selon quo son action se faisait sur rhyposultite, sur le 
sulfite ou sur les deux a la fois,” in so far as it represents tritliion- 
ate of potassium as an immediate product of the interaction of 
sulphite, thiosulphate, and iodine, is not confirmed by any of the facts 
which I have observed. 

Where the iodine is added in the solid state, its action is slow, par¬ 
ticularly if the temperature is kept low. If then a secondary change 
of the nature M..SO 3 + M 2 S 4 O 6 = M 2 S 2 O 3 + MoSgOo is possible, 
such an action of the unoxidised sulphite on the tetrathionate will 
be more likely to occur, when the action of the iodine ou a mixture 
of siilpliite and tliiosulphate is slow, and when in consetpience the 
sulphite remains in presence of tetrathionate for an appreciable time, 
Spring has suggested that such a secondary change may aceoiinl/ for the 
formation of tritliioiiate of sodium in a case where he found it amongst 
the products of tlie action of iodine on excess of sulphite and thio¬ 
sulphate of sodium, Avhicli had been left to stand for a few days. 

I am engaged in investigating the action of suljihites on tetra- 
thionates, and I hope shortly to publish the I'esiilts of my work, 1 
have found that suJpliites do act on tetrathionates, wliether of 
potassium or sodium ; thiosulphate being formed in a quantity 
equivalent to the sulphite wliich has entered into the read ion. 

Potassium tritliioiiate, when formed in the system in wliich iodine 
is slowly acting on potassium sulphite and thiosul])hate, is the 
product of the desiilphurisation of tetrathionate by sulphite, and is 
not a result of the union of sulphite with thiosuljihate. WJien the 
iodine is added quickly from a burette, this secondary change does 
not take place, and the developed acidity does not decompose the 
thiosulphate. 


A Determination of the Delatire Velocities ivitli ivhich lodhte acts on the 
Sulphite and Thiosnlphate occurring together in a Solution. 

In attempts to gain knowledge on this point, the following method 
of experimenting was followed. A solution of sulphite of potassium 
or sodium is alkaline, but tbe gradual addition of iodine to such a 
solution develops acidity, which at a certain point overcomes the 
alkalinity of the salt, and the solution becomes acid. In titrating a 
solution of a sulphite with iodine, this point may be ascertained by 
previously adding to the solution a few drops of methyl-orange. The 
change in colour of the indicator is not very sharp, but sufficiejitly so 
for the purpose of the experiment. The quantity of iodine to be 
added to overcome the initial alkalinity was determined for a solu¬ 
tion of the sulphite, and for a solution of the sulphite mixed with 
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thiosulpbate. From tliese two determinations, the relative velocities 
with which iodine acts on the sulphite and thiosulphate when the} 
are together in the same solution can be ascertained. 

10 c.e. of a solution of sodium sulphite containing 2'85 grams of 
the salt dissolved in 250 c.c. required 40 c.e. of the iodine solu¬ 
tion for complete titration, the developed acidity requiring 
30 c.c, of an ammonia solution. A solution of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, in 250 (;.c. of which there Avero dissolved 2‘505 grams 
of the salt, required 20 c.c. of the iodine solui ion for the com¬ 
plete titration of 10 c.c. In equal volumes of the solutions the 
salts were dissolved in molecular proportion. 

10 c.c. of the sulphite solution had an initial alkalinity which was 
overcome by the acidity developed by the addition of 13 () c.c. of 
the iodiin*. solution. 

A solution containing 10 c.c. of the sulphite solution together 
with 10 c.c. of the thiosulphates required 10*2 c.(;. of the iodine 
solution before the developed acidity overcarm* the alkalinity of 
the sulphite. 

Hence the relative' velocities are as 

13d)/40 : 5*(;;20 = 0*34 : 0*2S 

= 5 : 4 (approx.) 

up to the point where almost a third of the i(‘dine requisite for com¬ 
plete titration has been added, a quarter of tlio sulpliite initially 
pn'sent is acted on in tlie same time as one-tiftli of the t hiosuljdiate. 

For solutions of the potassium salts, in which the sulphite and 
thiosulphates were also in molee'uhir pro})or1 ion, the above values for 
the sulpliite and mixed solutions were 14'2 anel 2<bl respectively. 
Tlu'se values give almost the same ratio, 5 : 4. 

ddiis ratie) Avill naturally be subject to tlie influence of the masses 
of the sulphite and tliieisulphato, and as the titration is more nearly 
completed, will diminish. 

i ^(niclnsions. 

1. Iodine acts on a solution of sulphite and thiosulphatn of potas¬ 
sium or sodium to produce sulphate aud tetrathiouate. Any tri- 
thionate formed is the product of a secondary change between sulphite 
and tctratliioriate. 

2. When iodine acts on a solution containing both sulphite and 
thiosulphate of potassium or sodium present in molccnlar proportion, 
it oxidises the sulphite but very little moi*o quickly tban it converts 
the thiosulphate into tetrathiouate. 

Christ Church Laboratory, 

Oxford, 
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XC.—CONTRIBUTIOISrS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORA- 
TORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

No. IX. The Methyl Salts of Camphoric Acid, 

By James Walker, D.Sc., Ph.I)., F.R.S.E. 

Most of the many formuloe that have been proposed for camphoric 
acid are based on the assumption that this substance contains two 
carboxyl groujiis. Of late, however, Friedel (Compt. rend., 113, 825) 
has proposed a formula which represents it as a monocarboxylic acid, 
the second hydrogen atom which is actually replaceable, being 
attributed to a hydroxyl group attached to a carbon atom situated 
between two carbonyl groups. In support of this formula, Friedel 
brought forward as evidence the existence of two isomeric hydrogen 
ethyl salts of the acid, one being prepared by direct etherification, 
the other by half saponification of the diethyl salt. Since the sub¬ 
stances as first prepared by Friedel were in the form of oils, and 
therefore probably not completely free from admixture with eacli 
other, it appeared to me of interest to prepare the corresponding 
methyl compounds, one of which was already known and had been 
obtained in the crystalline state. Briilil and Britunschweig (Her., 
25, 1796) and Haller (Compt. rend., 114, 1516) have since pre{)ared 
two isomeric hydrogen methyl salts, and have investigated some of 
their properties. From their experiments, they conclude that Fiaeclel^s 
formula does not represent the true nature of camphoric acid, the 
two replaceable hydrogen atoms having a similar function in the 
molecule. 

The substances which I have obtained are apparently identical 
with those described by Briihl and Braunschweig, and by Haller, 
but as the method of preparation I adopted is to some extent 
different from those employed by them, and as the investigation of 
the properties of the compounds was pursued in a somewhat different 
direction, I may here record the chief of my results. In what 
follows, I have used the terms ortho- and aZ/o-methyl hydrogen 
camphorate employed by BrUhl and Braunschweig to distinguish 
between the two isomerides, although the prefix ortho- in this con¬ 
nection seems objectionable on account of the other significations 
usually attached to it. 

Ortho-Methyl Hydrogen Camphorate. 

Loir (A?m. Chim, Thys. [3], 38, 483) prepared this substance by 
distilling a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid, methyl alcohol, 
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and camphoric acid, replacing the distillate in the flask, and re¬ 
distilling several times. I repeated Loir’s experiments, and after the 
methyl alcohol had been driven off for the last time, worked up the 
residue as follows. The contents of the distilling flask were poured 
into water, and the oil which separated was removed and dissolved 
in a cold soluti(jn of caustic soda, a few drops only remaining un¬ 
attacked ; the solution was then extracted with ether in order to 
separate the dimethyl camphorate which is formed simultaneously 
with the hydrogen methyl camphorate. On acidifying the alkaline 
solution, an oil again separated, and was removed by means of ether. 
After the ether had been driven off, the oily residue solidifled on 
cooling to a mass of crystals; these were very soluble in ether, much 
less so in light petroleum, from which they were easily recrystallised. 
The melting point of the substance aftei* tAvo or three recrystal- 
lisations was 7(1°. Loir states that the substance he obtained 
melted ‘‘cjiviron (18° ” : it must therefoj-e Lave been luther impure. 
The various forms (d‘ ('rystals ho describes in his paper were all 
observed by me at different times, the crystalline habit varying con¬ 
siderably accoi'ding to the conditions of crystallisation. The ortho- 
methyl hydrogen camphorate of Briihl and Braunschweig has, accord¬ 
ing to them, the melting point 77—78° ; but I was never able, even 
after repeated recrystallisatioii of the substance from various solvents, 
to obtain crystals having a melting point more than a fraction of a 
degree above 70°. Haller gives 7o—70° as the melting point of the 
purifi(.*d subslancc j)repared from camj)horic acid and methyl alcohol 
by the action of hydrogen chloride*—the method of pre[)ara(lon also 
adopted by Briihl and Braunschweig. 

As hydrogen ethyl salts may often be conveniently prepared from 
the anhydride of a bibasic acid by boiling it for some time Avith ethyl 
alcohol (compare this a’'o 1., p. 710), 1 endeavoured to obtain a hydrogen 
methyl camphorate by boiling camphoric anhydride Avith methyl 
alcohol, but found tliat, even after prolonged boiling, the anhydride 
is not a])preciably attacked. It then occurred to me that the Avished 
for addition might be effected if sodium mothoxide were employed 
instead of methyl alcohol. As a mattei* of fact, the reaction takes 
place Avith the the greatest readiness, the equation representing it 
being 

C»U..<gg>0 + NaO-Cir = 

A weighed quantity of sodium is dissolved in methyl alcohol, the 
solution of sodium methoxide is cooled, and to it is added gradually 
the calculated quantity of camphoric anhydride (1 mol. to 1 at. 
sodium). The anhydride should be previously powdered, and the 
temperature should not be allowed to rise. The reaction takes place 
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with the disengagement of a considerable amount of heat, the an¬ 
hydride being i*apidly attacked, and the sodium methyl caraphorate 
falling out after a time as a white, finely crystalline pi'ecipitate. 
After the mixture has remained for some hours at the ordinary 
temperature, the methyl alcohol is distilled off, and the solid, pure 
white residue is dissolved in water, in which it is very soluble. Tlie 
aqueous solution is acidified, and the oil which separates removed and 
washed with a little water. After some little time, the oil solidifies 
to a crystalline mass with a slight syrupy admixture, from which it 
may be freed by spreading on a porous tile. The residual crystals are 
dissolved in hot light petroleum and allowed to crystallise. On re¬ 
crystallisation, the substance sliowed the same melting point as the 
hydrogen method salt prepared according to Loir’s method, namely, 

76°. 

The following numbers were obtained on analysis :— 

0T541 gram of substance gave 0*3488 gram CO 2 and 0T180 gram 
H2O. 

Calculated for 

CjiHjj^O^. Found. 


C. (;i-68 Gl'GG 

H. 8*41 8T)1 


0*1193 gram of substance required for neutralisation 5*25 c.c. of 
1/9*45 normal baryta solution, phenolphthalein being used as 
indicator. 

Calculated for 
CjOLyO^-lI. Found. 

Replaceable hydrogen. 0*467 0*4GG 

The substance has thus the composition of methyl liydrogen 
camphorate, and behaves as a monobasic acid. It is easily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. It is 
only slightly soluble in cold light petroleum, but dissolves freely in 
the boiling solvent. It also readily dissolves in aqueous alkalis or 
alkaline carbonates. A determination of its solubility in water at 
the ordinary temperature gave the following numbers:— 

100 parts of water at 16° dissolved : 1. 0*182 part substance 

II. 0'182 „ 

In hot water it is considerably more soluble. 

1 am indebted to Dr. Hugh Marshall for the following description 
of the crystals obtained from the petroleum solution:— 

“ Ortho‘Methyl llydrofjen Camphorate, 

“ System.—Rhombic, sphenoidal hemihedral, 

“ a : b : c = 0*6330 : 1 : 1*2888. 
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“Forms observed:— h = {010}, c = {001}, o = fc[lll}, d = 
fcjlll}, o' = 4121}, p = {110}, q = {011} * 



“ The large, clear crystals from solation in light petroleum are 
generally tabular on c, occasionally thick prismatic along the a-axis. 

“The great majority have a holohedral appearance, as the form o' 
occurs comparatively seldom, and the forms o and d are generally, 
although not always, nearly equally developed. When the form o' 
was observed it was alwaiys well marked. In a few cases a different 
positive sphenoid was represented, one face of which replaced the 
angle foianed bj" the faces 111, Oil, 001. It could not, however, be 
accu)*ately determined, as its faces were rough and curved. All the 
other forms, as a rule, gave good reflections.” 

The dissociation constant of the acid at 25° was determined from 
the electrolytic conductivity of its aqueous solutions (compare Walker, 
this voL, p. (JOG). 


Orfho-Mefhyl llydroyen Cawpliorate. 


V. 

M- 

lOOw. 

lOO/t. 

118 

10-5t 

801 

0-000794. 

2;5(; 

14-81 

4-28 

0-000792 

472 

20-8 

r)-04 

0-000795 

<144 

2bT 

8-81 

0-000798 


K 

= 0-0007'05. 



The alkaline salts of the acid are very soluble in water, the salts of 
the alkaline earths fairly so. The copper salt comes down as a 
bluish-green ])recipitate when cupric acetate is added to a dilute 
solution of the sodium salt. This precipitate, although quite in¬ 
soluble ill water, dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
other organic solvents. 

The above mode of preparation of the sodium methyl salt from the 
anhydride seems to be a general method which may bo applied to 

^ Professor Osann, who measured the erystals obtained by Brulil and Braun- 
ficliweip;, gives a : b : e == 0-G81G : 1 : 1‘2870. The only forms observed were o, 
and 0 , The crystals he investigated were got from aqueous solution. 
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obtain alkyl hydrogen salts of such bibasic acids as form anhydrides, 
thus, 

B"<gC>0 + NaOK = E'xggoNa- 

In this way I have prepared various ethyl and methyl hydrogen 
salts, and have found the products so formed to bo identical with 
those obtained by the methods mentioned in this vol., pp. 709—711* 
For example, phthalic anhydride unites directly with sodium meth- 
oxide in methyl alcohol solution, and the substance obtained, wlien 
treated in the manner detailed above, yields hydrogen methyl 
phthalate melting at 88®. The melting point of the substance ob¬ 
tained from the purified barium salt (this vol., p. 717) is 82*5®, 

Dim ethyl Camphor ate. 

This substance may be readily prepared from camphoric anhydride 
by adding, in addition to the methyl alcohol and sodium used for 
making sodium methyl camphorate, 1 mol., or rather more, of methyl 
iodide; the methyl iodide is added when all the camplioric anhydride 
has been dissolved in the solution of sodium methoxide, and tlie 
mixture is then heated iu a closed vessel for 24 hours, at 100''. The 
methyl alcohol, and any excess of methyl iodide, are distilled off, and 
the residue ti’eated with water. An oil separates wliich is extracted 
by agitation with ether, the ethereal solution is dried with calcium 
chloride, the ether evaporated, and the brownish, oily residue dis¬ 
tilled under atmospheric pressure. It passes over almost entirely 
between 260° and 265^ Briihl and Braunschweifr o-ive tlie boiliiio* 
point of dimethyl camphorate as 264° under 738 mm. pressure. The 
refractionated substance (b. p. 262®, uncorr.) is a colourless oil which 
does not freeze at —16®, but becomes very viscid. Its density at 
17*6°, compai*ed with that of water at 4° as unity, was found to bo 
1*075. It is strongly dextrorotatory, the rotation for sodium light, 
in a tube 200 mm. long, being 103® 56' at 17®. This corresponds to a 
specific rotation, [a]p = +48*32®. Briihl and Braunschweig found 
[ajjo = +48*16° at 22® to be the specific rotation of dimethyl cam- 
phprate. Haller gives [ajo =; +44*40°. 

A combustion gave the following numbers :—• 

0*1857 gram of substance gave 0*4291 gram CO^ and 0*1487 gram 

H2O. 

Calculated for 

C 12 II 20 B 4 . Found. 


C. 63*16 63*02 

H. 8*77 8*90 
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AllO’Methyl Hydrogen Camphorate. 

Dimethyl camphorate was half saponified by boiling with the 
calculated quantity of potash (1 mol. to 1 mol.) in alcoholic 
solution for 20 minutes. The whole was evaporated down on the 
water-bath, and water added from time to time until all the methyl 
alcohol had been driven off: the aqueous solution was then shaken 
up with ether, to remove the small quantity of unchanged dimethyl 
camphorate. On acidification, a thick oil separated, which was re¬ 
moved, and a further quantity obtained from the aqueous layer by 
shaking up with ether. The syrupy liquid obtained after drying 
the ethereal solution and evaporating, crystallised on standing. The 
crystalline mass was dissolved in hot light petroleum. At first it 
crystallised from this solvent in large, apparently quadratic tables, 
but on recrystallisatio 11 it separated in clusters of short, thick needles. 
These had the melting point 85'5°, which was not appreciably altered 
on repeated reciystallisation. Briihl and Braunschweig give 86—87“ 
as the molting point of the allo-methyl hydrogen camphorate prepared 
by the half saponification of ortho-etliyl allo-methyl camphorate. 
Haller gives 85—86' for the compound he obtained. 

The following numbers were obtained on analysis :—^ 

O'2028 gram of substance gave 0*4596 gi’am CO 2 and 0T566 gram 

H2O. 

Calculated for 

0 unig 04 . Found, 


C . 61*68 61*81 

H. 8*41 8*58 


The substance veiy closely resembles the isomcric]acid ethereal salt 
in its solubility relations. It dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, and acetone. In hot light 
petroleum, it dissolves easily, but is only slightly soluble in the 
cold solvent. In water it is less soluble than its isomeride, as the 
following numbers show :— 

100 parts of water at 16° dissolved—I. 0*114 part substance. 

II. 0*116 „ 

The quantity of the ortho-methyl compound dissolved by the same 
amount of water is 0*182 part, 

Briihl and Braunschweig were unable to cultivate crystals with 
faces suitable for measurements of angle. I experienced the same 
difficulty when the usual solvents were employed, but by using a 
solvent of low vapour pressure at the ordinary temperature, so that 
the evaporation proceeded very slowly, I obtained well developed 
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crystals with bright plane faces. I have again to thank Dr, Marshall 
for the following account of the crystals obtained by crystallisation 
from metaxylene 

“ Allo-Methyl Hydrogen Gamplwrate, 

‘‘ System.—Rhombic, sphenoidal hemihadral. 

“a : b : c = 0*9727 : 1 : 1*2781. 

“Forms observed:— c = {001}, jd = {110}, q = {011}, q =: 
{021}, r = {101}. 



“ The substance is necessarily hemihedral, as it is optically active ; 
but as only prism and end faces are present, there is no indication 
of hemihedry in the outward form. 

“ The crystals are colourless and transparent, and vary gimtly in 
habit. One of the most frequent conditions is that shown. From 
solutions in car])on bisulphide and light ]>ctroleum hu’ge tabular 
crystals are sometimes obtained, consisting only of the forms c and p. 
These have a quadratic appearance, as the prism angle is nearly 90^. 
Solutions in acetone give crystals roughly r(*scmbling a combination 
of the cube and octahedron, composed of the forms jo, q, r, and c. 
Even with the same solvent, considerable variations are exliibited. 
Sometimes c is small, and the crystals become ])rismatic along the 
a-axis. There is an indistinct cleavage parallel to 021.’* 

A determination of the dissociation constant at 25*^ gave the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 


AllO’Meiliyl Hydrogen Camphorate, 



/‘oo 

= 350. 


V. 


100m. 

lOOi. 

2U9-5 

10-24 

4-04 

0-00108 

4190 

22-8 

G'51 

0-00108 

8380 

315 

9-00 

O-OOIOG 


K = 0*00108, 

The salts of the acid, so far as they were examined, behaved pre¬ 
cisely like those of the isomeride. In particular, the copper salt was 
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found to be insoluble in water, but easily soluble in the usual organic 
solvents. 

It was specially with a view to determine the dissociation constants 
of the isomeric methyl hydrogen camphorates that I undertook their 
preparation, for it seemed to me that, from a knowledge of these 
magnitudes, it would be possible to decide conclusively if Friedel’s 
formula for camphoric acid truly represented its constitution. 
Ac{.‘ording to Friedel, the two isomeric substances correspond to the 
two formulae— 


aCaH, 

CH 

/\ 

H,C CH, 

11,C CO 

\/ 

C*011 

COOMe 


and 


aCiH: 

I 

CII 

/\ 

H,C CH, 

H,C CO 

\/ 

C-OMo 

coon 


Now Ostwald’s researches enable us to predict what relatum should 
subsist beiw(‘en the consiiints of these substance's, and of the camphoric 
acid from which they are derived. The dissociation constant of 
camphoric acid, as determined by Ostwald, is 000225 {Z(At. physikal. 
Clichi., 3, 402), Formula I belongs to a substance whose onlv re¬ 
placeable liydi*ogen atom is in a hydroxyl group attached to a tei-tiary 
carbon atom. 8ucli a substance could scarcely liave a dissociation 
constant greater tluin the tenth part of tliat pertaining to camphoric 
a(*id itself (compare Hadcr, Zeit. ])]iysili'aL Clievi., 6, 200). The 
isornci'idc, on. the other hand, ought to have a constant greater than 
that of (‘amphoric acid, for in tlic analogous case of methoxyacetic 
acid, K = 0‘03d.5, the constant is greater than that of the hydroxy- 
acid, glycollic acid, K = 0'0228, from Avhich it is derived (Ostwald, 
lot’, cil.., 18.'^—184), If Friedel, then, is correct in assuming that 
camphoric acid contains only one carboxyl group, the constants of 
the two isomeric methyl hydrogen salts should he widely different, and 
of the order < 04 j 002 and > O'OOo rcs])ective]y. As a matter of fact, 
we find that the two constants are not far from being equal, viz., 
0‘(J0()79 and U-()0108. These values, too, agree very well with the 
assumption that camphoric acid is .a dicarboxylic acid. I have shown 
(this vol., p. 715) that the value of the constant of a dicarboxylic 
acid is to that of the monetliyl etlier derived from it in the ratio of 
2*3 : 1, this lieing the mean value for ten weak and moderately strong 
acids. The corresponding ratio is somewhat less for the inonomethyl 
ethereal salts, the following being the numbers as yet actually ob¬ 
tained {loc. ciL, 717) :— 
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Ratio. 

Succinic acid . 2’1 : 1 

Phthalic acid . 1*8 : 1 

Tartaric acid .. 2*1 : 1* 


Using Ostwald’s value for camphoric acid, we obtain the following 


ratios for the methj^l hydrogen salts :— 

Ratio. 

Ortho-methyl hydrogen camphorate. 2*1 : 1 

Allo-methyl hydrogen camphorate. 2*8 : 1 


The agreement is as close as could be expected. With FriedeTs 
formula the ratios should be > 10 : 1 and < 0*7 : 1. 

The conclusion, then, to which a discussion of the dissociation 
constants leads is that arrived at on other grounds by Briihl and 
Braunschweig, and by Haller. Briihl, however, goes further, and 
attributes to camphoric acid the formula given by Victor Meyer and 
oiQ^EL-i 


C~C—COOH ^ . 

• t , according to which it is a succinic 

C—L—coon 

CHs 

acid derivative. Ostwald pointed out tliat this formula is highly 
improbable, because the dissociation constant of the acid is only a 
third of that of succinic acid, whereas all the hydrogen and carbon 
acids derived from that substance have constants greater than that of 
the pai’ent acid. The mere fact of there being a tetramethylene ring 
in the structure is not sufficient to account for the smallness of the 
constant (compare this vol., p. 705). There would rather seem to be 
some peculiarity in the constitution of camphor derivatives which 
depresses the value of the constant, not only of camphoric acid, but 
of the other related carboxyl acids. Thus camphorcarboxylic acid, 
campholic acid, and the liydrogen methyl camphorates have all values 
much lower than we should be disposed a priori to attribute to them, 
on the assumption that they are carboxyl acids of the ordinary open 
or closed chain type. 


Ballo, namely, 


H, 


* Walden, Zeii, pliysiTcal. Chem,^ 8, 474. 
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-pbe n} li m i dopli cny 1 ben zy Itb io- 

carbamato, Proc , 1892, 97. 

Btmzyldipbenyltliiourea, Proc.. 1892, 
97.‘ 

Ben zy lethy Ipheny 11 h ionreas, i so me rie, 

540. 

Benzylmalonic azimide, 796. 

-pheny]liyflrnzid(‘, 796. 

Benzyl])aratolylseinit liiocarbazide, 1022. 

Benzylpbcnylsomithiocarbazide, 1021. 

Bismuth liy(lrosul])bide, atlemids to 
prepare, 132. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 904. 

■-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 910. 

— lowering of the freezing point of, 
when alloyed with otlier metals, 888, 
892. 

Boiling points of solutions of metallic 
chlorides, 340. 

Boron, atomic weight of, 650. 

-bromide, preparation of, 655. 

Bran, distillation of, with lime, Proc., 

1892, 138. 

Btomanilic acid,'crystalline form of the 
sodium salt of, 582. 

Bromides of potassium, sodium, and 
hydrogen, action of sidphuric acid on, 
94. 

Bromine and chlorine, relative orienting 
effect of, PROO., 1892, 40. 

Bromochloranilic acid, cry.stallography 
of the sodium salt of, 584. 


c. 

Cabbage, cooked, composition of, 227. 
Cadmium and gold, compound of, 
914. 

— hydrosulphide, 129. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

bismuth by, 895. 

■ - lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 907. 


Cadmium, lowering of the freezing point 
of, when alloyed with other metals, 
888, 897. 

-mercuric cyanide, 687. 

I Cadmium-silver alloy, analyses of, 913. 
i Calcium chloride, boiling points of solu- 
I tionsof, 310. 

-liydrogen imidosnlpbonate, 968. 

-imidosnlphonati', 968. 

-sodium imidosnlpbonate, 068. 

Camphor, jirodiiction of, 1:2: 1-acctyl- 
ortboxvlene from, Proc., 1891, 188; 
1892, 54. 

Camphoric acid, constitution of, 1096. 

- -methyl salts of, 1088. 

- new acid from Proc., 1892, 

55, 68. 

Ciimpliurone, Phoc., 1891,188,1892, S I. 
Carbazides, semilhio-, disubstitutec), 
1012. 

Carbon bisulpliide Ihime, experiments 
on, 216. 

Carbon depositc'd from coal-gas flames, 
Proc., 1892, 46. 

Carbon-cliaius, closed, syntlietical form¬ 
ation of, 3(), 37. 

Carbonic-oxide-bannoglobin, solutions 
of, 159. 

Carrots, cooked, ecm])osition of, 227. 
Cauliflower, cooked, composition of, 227. 
Celery, cooked, composition of, 227. 
C.’ollulose, eolloTdal .‘>olulionH of, 156. 
Cellulose-dissolving enzyme inthediges- 
tive tract of certain animah, search 
for a, 352. 

Chlorauilie acid and bromanilic acid, 
compound of, 574. 

-erystallograj>hy of tlie sodium 

salt of, 583. 

Chlorates, iodometrio estimation of 
chloric acid in, 87. 

Chloric a<;id, iodometrio estimation of, 
in chlorates, 87. 

Chlorides, metallic, physical properties 
of solutions of, 339. 

Chloritie and bromine, relative orienting 
effect of, PRO(\, 1892, 'h). 

- use of platinous chloride as a 

source of, 445. 

Chromic acid, 405. 

-chloride, solutions of, 153. 

-hydrate, colloidal solutions of, 154. 

Cinnamic acid, refractive power of, at 
different temperatures, 306. 

--acids, isomeric a-broino-, 278. 

Cinnamylphenylazimide, formation of, 
282. ‘ 

-imido of, 283. 

Citrazinic acid, 1008. 

Citric acid, anhydro-derivatires of, 
1003. 
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Citric acid, dissociation constants of,708. 
Coal, action of dilute nitric acid on, 
PROC., 1892, 9. 

Coal-dust explosions, lecture experiment 
to illustrate the phenomena of, 414. 
Coal-gas flames, carbon de])osited from, 
rKoc., 1892, 4f). 

-experiments on, 205,210. 

-Inminosit V of, 522. 

Colloid solutions, p<;(letic motions in 
relation to, lOiOC., 1892, 17. 

Colour, a))peuranee of, in quinoline de¬ 
rivatives, 780, 

-- as an evident'o of isodynamic 

change, Proc., 1892, 105. 

-origin of, 789 ; I'uoc., 1892, 101, 

105. 

Colour photometry, Proc., 1891, 150. 
Concentration, ellV'ct of, on alcoliolic 
fermentation, 509. 

Congo-red, <‘olloidiil solutions of, 15G, 
Constitution and colour, relation be- 
t^vecn, 789 ; Puoc., 1892, lul, 105. 
Chopper chloride, mcasiircniumt of the 
vapour prossun's of solutions of, 775. 

-li\tirosul])hicl(‘s, 120. 

-- lowering of the freezing ])oint of 

bismuth by, 895. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 898. 

- lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 905. 

Corydaline, 244, G05. 

-action of hydrogen iodide on, 

609. 

- allyl iodide, 249. 

-ethyl sulphat(‘, 607. 

-hydriodide, 24(). 

-liydrobromide, 607. 

-methiodide, 218. 

-phitino(diloride, 217. 

Cori^daLis tuherosa^ alkaloid from, 244, 
t>()5. 

Cryptopine ana its derivativ(‘s, Proc., 
i891, 166. 

Cucumbers, cooked, composition of, 
227, 

Cyanogen flame, experiments on, 215. 

D. 

Dextrose, fermentation of, with Bacillus 
ethaceticuSy 456. 

-obtained from cane sugar by means 

of invortase, specific rotatory power 
and cupric-reducing power of, 408. 
Diacetylacetono, 825, 858. 

-refractive and dispersive powers of, 

860. 

Diacetylmetachlorobromoquinol, 563. 


Diacetylmetadichlorobromoquinone, 

567. 

Diaeetylmetadichlorodibromoquinol, 

580. 

D iacety Imetad icb 1 oroqu in on e, 560. 

Diacetylparadiclilorobrornoqninol, 565. 

]) i acety 11 ricl 1 1 orobron i oq ui n ol, 595. 

Diammonium imidosulphonate, 946. 

Diargcntic sodium imidosulpJionatc, 975. 

Diastatic action, 689. 

Diazoamido-eornpounds, ethylene deri¬ 
vatives of, Proc., 1892, li9. 

Dibenzylpimolic acid, dissociation 

constant of, 702. 

Diearboxyglutaconic acid, 791. 

Diethylaniline, action of silicon tetra¬ 
chloride on, 457. 

Diethylpentanef etmcarboxylic acid, dis¬ 
sociation constant of, 704. 

Diethylpirnelic acid, dis8o:*iation 

constant of. 70i. 

Dig(‘stivc tract of certain animals, search 
for a cellulose-dissolving enzyme in, 
352 

Diliydroxyhydrolapaehol, 647. 

l)ihydroxy-a-])icoline, a'y-, 723. 

-dibromide, 724. 

DiisopropUpimelic; aind, ww'-, dissocia¬ 
tion constant of, 702. 

Dimotliyl camphorate, 1092. 

Dimethylaniline, refractive ])o\Ner of, at 
diflVrenf temperatures, 502. 

Dimethyldihvdropentene methyl ketone, 
77. 

-ket oxime, 79. 

1 )imet by Idihydropen tenediearboxylic 
acid, 81. 

Dimethyl pcntamcthylencmelh} Icarb- 
inol, 79. 

Di met by 1 pen tan e t ct r aca rb oxy lie acid, 

dissociation constant of, 704. 

Dimethylpimelic acid, ww'-, dissociation 
constant of, 701. 

Di])henylamine, action of s-ilicon tetra¬ 
chloride on, 454. 

Diphenylcyamunide, Proc., 1892, 96. 

Di])hciivltIiiourea, unsymmetrical, 
Proc., 1892, 96. 

Dinotassium imidosulphonate, 952. 

Dipropylpimelie acid, ww'-y dissociation 
constant of, 701. 

Disodium imidosulphonate, 954. 

Dissociation constants of organic acids, 
696. 

-of liquid nitrogen peroxide, 242. 

Ditetramethylene di})hcnyl glycol, 66. 

Ditolylsemithiocarbazido, ortho-, 1017. 

Ditolylseiuithiocarbazide, para-, 1088. 

Dulcitol, a pure fermentation of, 254. 

--and calcium chloride, compound 

of, 275. 
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E. 

Electrical conductivity of organic acids, 
696. 

Electrolysis of potassium acetate solu¬ 
tions, 10. 

Element, new, in an Egyptian mineral, 
491. 

Enzyme, cellulose-dissolving, search for, 
in the digestive tract of certain 
animals, 352. 

Ethane, action of heat on, 329. 

Ether, influence of, on the velocity of 
the hydrolytic action of yeast, 935. 

Ethereal salts, action of sodium on, 
Phoc., 1891, 167. 

Et h oxy me 1 axy le ues ul phon i c acid, Pkoo ., 
1891, 190. 

Ethoxy tetramethylenecarboxy lie acid, 
46. 

Ethyl acotoacetafe, action of propylene 
bromide on the sodium derivative of, 
67. 

-magnetic rotation of, 808, 

838. 

-acetonedicarboxylate, magnetic ro¬ 
tation of, 812, 839. 

• -acetoneoxalate, refractive and dis¬ 

persive powers of, 854. 

—^ - magnetic rotation of, 820, 

863. 

— acetophenoneoxalate, magnetic ro¬ 
tation of, 833, 864 

-acetylmetliyltrimethylenecarb- 

oxylate [1 : 2 : 1], 07. 

• - allylucetoacetate, magnetic rota¬ 

tion of, 809. 

-amidoethylenedicarboxylate, 792. 

-/3'amidocrotonate, magnetic rota¬ 
tion of, 828, 859. 

- - refractive and dispersive 

powers of, 861. 

— benzoylacetate, action of propylene 
bromide on the sodium compound of, 
82. 

-magnetic rotation of, 831, 

861. 

-ben zoy 1 methy krimethy lenecarb- 

oxylate, 84. 

-benzyldicarboxyglutaconate, action 

of phenylliydrazine on, 795. 

- a-brornocinna mates, action of 

pbenylhydrazine on, 279. 

-cinnamate, refractive power of, at 

different temperatures, 304. 

- diacctoacetate, magnetic rotation 

of, 823, 854. 

- - refractive and dispersive 

powers of, 857. 

• - dicarboxyglutaconate, action of 

ammonia on, 791. 


Ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate, action of 
phenylhydrazino on, 793. 

- ethylacetoacctate, magnetic rota¬ 
tion of, 809, 837. 

-ethylideneai.'ctoaceiate, magnetic 

rotation of, 810, 837. 

-liydrogen adipate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 712. 

- - dimethylmalonate, dissocia¬ 
tion constant of, 712. 

- - ethylmalonate, dissociation 

constant of, 712. 

- - fumaratc, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 714. 

-isoBuccinate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 712. 

-inaleate, dissociation constant 

of, 714. 

- - maloriate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 711. 

- —— plithalate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 714. 

-sebate, dissociation constant 

of, 713. 

- - suberate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 713. 

--succinate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 711. 

-iodide, preparation of, 717. 

-metliyidiacctyladipatc, 73. 

-decomposition of, by heat, 75. 

-ph en y ill y d razi 1 e tl i y 1 enod ioar b oxy 1 - 

ate, 794. 

-pbenylpvrazolonecarboxylute, 794, 

798. 

EthylfUietylacetone, ujagnelic rotation 
of, 813,1^851. 

Etliylaniline, action of silicon tetrachlor¬ 
ide on, 455. 

Ethyldimetbylamidobenzcne [6 :1:4:3], 
420. 

Ethylene, action of lieat on, 329. 

- explosion of, with less than its 

own volume of oxygon, 873. 

-flame, exp(*rinieiit8 on, 210. 

Ethylenc-dcTivatives of diazoamido- 
compounds, Proc., 1892, 119. 
Ethyllhiourea, action of nitrous acid on, 
625. 


F. 

Fermentation, alcoholic, influence of 
oxygen and concentration on, 369. 

-infliien«e of the hydrolytic 

action of yeast on its ]>ower of, 94(K 

- of arabinose with the Bacillus 

ethaceticus, 737. 

-of mannitol and dextrose with 

Bacillus eihaceticuSf 432. 
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Fermentation of mannitol and dulcitol, 
a pure, 264. 

Ferric hydroxide, colloMal solutions of, 
152, 1G2. 

Ficus ruhiginosa and F. macroj}7iylla^ 
resina of, 916. 

Flame, coal-gas, flat, temperature of 
various parts of, 820. 

— structure of, 331. 

Flame-coloration, origin of, Prog., 1892, 

8 . 

Flames, coal-gas, carbon deposited from, 
Prog., 1892, 40. 

-luminosity of, 322. 

—- luminous, structure of, 217. 

-non-luininous, ex])erinient8 on, 

205. 

- origin of acetylene in, Prog., 

1892,47. 

--structure and cliemistry of, 204. 

-tlio interactions occurring in, 

Prog., 1892, 22. 

Fluorescence, appearance of, in quinine 
salts, 789. 

Fluorosulphonic acid, 921. 

Frangulin, 1. 

-composition of, 3. 

-hydrolysis of, 4. 

•-pr(‘pnrntion of, 1. 

Freezing points of cadmium, bismuth, 
and lead, lowering of (he, when 
alloyed with other metals, 888. 


G, 

Gas, coal-, flame, experiments on, 205, 

210 . 

- - flames, carbon deposited 

from, Prog., 1892, 4f>. 

-luminosity of, 322. 

-water-, action of, on iron, Prog., 

1891, 12G. 

Gases evolved in the fermentation of 
arabinoso, 741. 

— evolved in the fermentation of 
dextrose, 438. 

— evolved in tlie fermentation of 
dulcitol, 262. 

— evolved in the fermentation of 
mannitol, 263, 434. 

Gas-volumeter, Puoc., 1891, 171. 

Glass, adhesion of mercury to, in pre¬ 
sence of halogens, 452. 

Gly collie acid, crystallography of, 
Prog., 1892, 72. 

— -preparation of, Prog., 1892, 72. 

-anilide, Prog., 1892, 72. 

Gold and cadmium, compound of, 914. 

—— h^drosulphidc, 135. 


Gold, lowering of the freezing point of 
bismuth by, 897. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 902. 

--lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 909. 

Gold-lead alloy, analysis of, 912. 

Gravivolumeter, Prog., 1891, 171. 


H. 

lltemoglobin, colloidal solutions of, 
of, 157, 162. 

Haricot beans, cooked, composition of, 
227. 

Heats of combustion of cooked vege¬ 
tables, 21-0. 

Heptane flame, experiments on, 210. 

- refractive power of, at different 

temperatures, 294. 

Hexah^drophtbahe acid, synthesis of, 
172. 

Hexamethylenetotracarboxylic acid, 
dissociation constant of, 706. 

Horn on ape] line, 393. 

Hydrazines of quinoline, 782. 

Hydrobroioic acid, pure, pre])aration of, 
97. 

Hydi'ocarbons, flames of, 204, 210, 212. 

Hydrogen bromitlc, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 99, 100. 

-flame, experiments on, 215. 

-sulphide flame, ex])eriments on, 

21 (>. 

Hydrolapacliol, chlor-, 631. 

-dibromo-, 643. 

Hydrolytic action of yeast, velocity of, 
928, 

Ilydrosulpbidcs, metallic, 114. 

H ydroxy 1 1 yd ro 1 a pac 1 1 ol, ()28. 

Hydroxy-/i-lapacJi()ne, 649. 

H vdroxvtetrametbylenecarboxylic acid, 
44. 

Hyoseyamine, existence of, in the 
lettuce, 90. 


I. 

Imidosulphoiiamidc, 952. 
Iraidosulpboiiates, 913. 

Iiuidosulplionic acitl, 945. 

Indium hydrosulphide, 134. 

Iodine, aetloii of, ou potassium chlor¬ 
ate, 925. 

- action of, on potassium sulphite 

and thiosulpliate, 1083. 

Iron, action of water-gas on, Proc., 
1891, 126. 

— wrought, estimation of slag in, 551. 
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K. 


Ketonic compounds, magnetic rotation 
of, 800. 


L. 


Lactic acid, resolution of, into its op¬ 
tically active components, 75'1. 
Lapacliic acid, bromo-, Paterno’s, 638. 

-constitution of, 611. 

laipacliol, constitution of, 611. 
Lapacbonc, a-, 635. 

Lapaclione, j8-, 626. 

-bromo*, 638. 

Lead hydrogen imidosulplionato, 970. 

-imidosulpbonate, 969. 

-fivc-ciglitlis oxy-, 978. 

--lieinibydroxy-, 970. 

--lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 903. 

-low'ering of the freezing point of, 

whim alloyed with other metals, 888, 
904. 

JiCad-gold allo3% analysis of, 912. 
Lead-tliallium alloy, analyses of, 914. 
Lecture ex}»criment, to illustrate the 
phenomena of coal dust ex}>lo8ion8, 
414. 

Lettuce, cooked, composition of, 227. 

-existence of hyoscyamine in, 90. 

Lcvulinic acid, magnetic rotation of, 
800. 

Light, action of, on silver chloride, 728. 
Limettin, 344. 

-action of hydrating agents on, 

351. 

-action of hydriodic acid on, 350. 

-dibroino-, 348. 

-nitro-, 350. 

-oxidation of, 346, 349, 

-trichloro-, 349. 

Lithium chloride, boiling points of solu¬ 
tions of, 311. 

Luminosity of coal-gas llamos, 322. 


M. 


Magdala-red, solutions of, 160,163. 

Magnesium chloride, boiling points of 
solutions of, 341. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 904. 

Magnetic rotation of compounds sup¬ 
posed to contain acetyl, or to be of 
ketonic origin, 800. 

--of dissolved salts, Pboc., 

1892, 12. 


Mannitol, a pure fermentation of, 254. 

- fermentation of, witli Bacilhis 

ethaceticu8y 432. 

Masribc, 494. 

Masrium, 494. 

Mercuric cadmium cyanide, 687. 

-chloride, boiling points of solutions 

of, 340. 

-cyanide, boiling points of solu¬ 
tions of, 340. 

-disodium imidosulpbonate, 980. 

-zinc cyanide, 66(). 

Mercury, adliesion of, to glass in pre¬ 
sence of halogens, 452. 

-compounds of acetylene, Piioc., 

1892, 110. 

-dihy<lr()gcn imidosulpbonate, 977. 

-liydrosulphidcs, 123. 

-imidosulpbonatcs, 976. 

-constitution of, 985. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

bismuth by, 897. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 903. 

--lowering of the freezing ])oint of 

lead by, 910. 

--potassium irnido8ul])bonatc, 976. 

- sodium imidosnl])bon}itcs, 980. 

-sulpliide, colloidal solutions of, 

138. 

-volumetric estimation of, 364* 

Methane, a tion of lieat on, 328. 

-rtaine, ex}>eriments on, 210. 

Methyl acetoneoxalate, magnetic rota¬ 
tion of, 822, 853. 

- aceto])benoneoxalate, magnetic 

rotation of, 833, 863. 

-bromotetrametbylcneearboxylate, 

43. 

-hydrogen campborato, alio-, 1003. 

-crystallography of, 

1094. 


1088. 


ortlio-, 1088. 

- crystallography of, 


-phtfjalate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 717. 

-succinate, dissociation con¬ 
stant of, 716. 

Mothylacetylaccfcono, magnetic rotation 
of, 813, 842, 848. 

-refractive and dispersive powers of, 

850, 852. 

Methylene iodide, refractive power of, 
at different temperatures, 296. 

Methylthiocarbiniide, compound of, 
with aldehyde-ammonia, 517. 

Molecular weights of substances in 
solution, modification of Beckmann’s 
boiling point method of determining 
the, 989: 
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Molybdic acid, colloidal solutions of, 

155. 

Mushrooms, cooked, composition of, 
227. 

N. 

Napollino, 391. 

Naphthalene, a- and /3-bromo-, action of 
bromine on, Pitoc., 1891, 18L 

--chlorobroinonitro- [1 : 4 : 2], 798. 

-dibromonitro- [I : 4 : 2J, 789. 

-lionionucdeal, tri-derivatives of, 

*705. 

-nitrobroiniodo- [2:4:1], 707. 

NapbtlialeiH's, dibroino-, i>omerie, tlie 
sulphocldorides of, Pko(\, 1891, 182. 
Najditlmlenesulpiionie acids, dibromo-, 
prep:m\tion of etherval salts of, 
Prioc., 1891, 181. 

Na)>iithYlarihne, bromo- (m. ]). 02"^), non- 
exislenee of, 700, 

Napbth\ huniiie, a-, refractive power of, 
at dilTermit lemperatures, 303. 
Napbtlivlainine, /h, 4 : 1-brorniodo*, 
707. ‘ 

Naphtliylpheiivlseinilhiocarbazide, a-, 

1019. 

Na)>ht]iyl])heii}’ist‘mithioearbazide, j8*, 

1020 . 

Nitric peroxide, licpiid, dissociation of, 
242. 

Nitro-eompounds, coloured, constitution 
of, ihioc.. 1892, 1(0. 

Nomenclut lire, internat ionul system of, 
Piior., 1892, 127. 

«— of cycloids, Pilot’., 1892, 127. 


0 . 

Octyl iodide, refnictivo power of, at 
different tmnjieralures, 295. 

Onions, Spanish, cooked, eomposition of, 
227. 

Oxal-/ii-napbtbalide, dinitro-, 4(50. 
OxalortboLoiuidido. dinitro*, 463. 

-tetranitro-, 464. 

Oxalparatoluidide, tetranitro-, 465. 
Oxauilie acid, nitro-, 408. 

-dinit ro-, 468. 

-trinitro-, 469. 

Oianilide, action of nitric acid on, 
458, 

-and its hoinologues, preparation 

of, 459. 

-hexanitro-, 462. 

-hydrolysis of, 462. 

--tetranitro-, 460. 

— hydrolysis of,461. 


Oxyamidosulphonates, action of alkali 
on, 988. 

Oxygen dissolved in water, estimation 
of, 310. 

-influence of, on alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation, 369. 

Oxyhasmoglobin, solutions of, 158. 

Oxymercuric hydrogen imidosulpbonate, 
977. 

-sodium imidosulpbonate, 983. 


P. 

Palladium, atomic Aveigbt. of, 745. 

-lowering ef the freezing point of 

bismutli by, 894. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 900. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 906. 

Paper, drawing, the acid action of, 
Proc., 1892, 19, 3t. 

Parftiiips, cooked, com])osition of, 227. 

Peas, cookt'd, composition of, 227. 

Pedetic motion in ridntiou to colloidal 
solutions, Piioc., 1892, 17. 

Peritamethylciiedicarboxylic acid, /?-, 
dissociation constant of, 70(5. 

Pentane flame, ex|.)eriments on, 210, 

Plienetoil, puljflionic acids derived from, 
PivOC., 1892, 90. 

-diortliocliioroparabromo-, 560. 

Phenyl bromide, relraetive power of, at 
different temperaturi's, 299. 

-chloride, refractive ])ower of, at 

differtmt temperatures, 298. 

-iodide, refractive jicwer of, at dif¬ 
ferent tem})eratures, 3u(). 

Phenyhimines, substituted, action of 
silicon tetrachloride on, 453. 

Phenylbromotrimetbylene-^-thiourea, 
a-, 550. 

Pheiiyldimethyltbiouren, 539. 

Phenvl-i^-napluhvlsemithiocarbazide, 

iokl 

Phenylparatoly Isemitliiocarbazide, 

1014. 

Phenylpropionic acid, formation of a 
Jiydrocarbon, CigHjo, from, Puoc., 
1892, 107. 

Phenylpy razoloneearboxylie acid 
[1 : 5 : 4], 797, 799. 

Phenylthioearbimide, action of di- 
methylaniline on, 538. 

-and chloral ammonia, 529. 

-- compound of, with aldehyde-am¬ 
monia, action of silver nitrate on the, 
518. 

Phenylthioearbimide - aldehyde - am¬ 
monia, 521. 
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riiotomefcry, colour-, Piioc., 1891, 150. 
Picoline, dichloro-, 725. 

Pimelic acid, dissociation constant of, 
700. 

Platinoiis cliloricle, 445. 

-use of, as a source of chlor¬ 
ine, 445. 

Platinum, lowering of the freezing 
point of bismuth bj, 896. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 901. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 909. 

-telrachloride, anhydrous, 422. 

Polytlnonates, PROC., 1892, 91. 
Potassium acetate solutions, electrolysis 
of, 10. 

-bromide, action of sulphuric acid 

on, 95, 101, 

-(dllorate and iodine, inter¬ 
action of, 925. 

-imidosulplionates, 952. 

-sodium hydrogen imidosulphonate 

nitraie, 96-1'. 

Potatoes, cooked, composition of, 227. 
Propylene bromide, action of, on the 
sodium derivatives of ethyl aeeto- 
acetatc and ethyl benzoylacetate, 67. 
Pseudo-solution, 148. 
Pyridine-derivatives, preparation of, 
from the lactone of triacetic acid, 
721. 

Pyruvic acid hydrazones, 786. 

-magnetic rotation of, 807, 

836. 

Q. 

Quininclole-a-carboxylic aedd, ana-, 787. 
Quinine salts, appearance of iluor- 
escence in, 789, 

Quinol, chlorotribromo-, 592. 

— inetachlorobromo-, 562. 

-metadibromo-, 562. 

-metadichlorobromo-, 567. 

-metadiclilorodibromo-, 579. 

-paradichlorobrorno-, 565. 

-trichlorobromo-, 593. 

Quinoline, amido-, 785, 

-nitration of, 782. 

Quinoline-derivatives, appearance of 
colour in, 789. 

Quinolinehydrazine, ana-, 784, 
Quinolines, hydrazines of, 782. 
Quinolinesemicarbazide, ana-, 786. 
Quinolmetachlorohromo-, chlorination 
of, 578. 

Quinone, chlorotribromo-, 590. 

-halogen derivatives of, 558, 589. 

-isomeric change in the halogen 

derivatives of, 558. 


Quinone, metachlorobromo-, 562. 

-metadibromo-, 561. 

-inetadicdiloro-, 559. 

-brominatioii of, 576, 580. 

-metadiclilorobromo-, 566. 

-metadicdilorodibromo-, 578. 

-paradieliloro-, 558. 

-bromination of, 572. 

-paradi(.4ilorobroino-, 563. 

-paradichlorodibromo-, 672. 

-trichlorobromo-, 592. 


R. 

Radish, cooked, composition of, 227. 
Refractive power of certain organic 
compounds at different temperatures, 
287. 

Resins of Ficuft ruhigxnoaa and F. macro- 
916. 

Rhamnose from frangiilin, 7. 

Rings, closed, nomenclat ure of, PROC., 
1892, 127. 

Rotation, magnetic*, of dissolved salts, 
Proc., 1892, 12. 


S. 

Salsify, cooked, com]>osition of, 227. 

Salt solutions, boiling, iletc'rmination of 
the temperature of the steam arising 
from, 495. 

Salts, dissolved, magnetic rotation of, 
Proc., 1892, 12. 

Scarlet runners, cooked, composition of, 
227. 

Sea-kale, cooked, comymsition of, 227. 

Semithioearhazides, di-substituf ed, 1012. 

Siiicic acid, eolloulal solutions of, 154. 

Silicoii compounds, 453. 

-tetracldoride, ac'tion of, on substi* 

tuted phenylaniines, 453. 

Silver a(?etyli(le, Proc., 1892, 109. 

-chlori(h% action of liglit on, 728, 

-hydrusulpliide, 132. 

-iinidosu]])lionates, 974. 

-loweriiig of the freezing point of 

bismuth by, 895. 

-loweriTig of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 900. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 907. 

-salts, compounds of thiourea with, 

249. 

Silver-cadmium alloy, analysis of, 913. 

Slag, estimation of, in wrought iron, 
551. 

Sodium ammonium imidosulphonate, 
96L 
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Sodium bromide, action of sulpliuric 
acid on, 101, 

- (diloride, measun'incnt of tlie 

vapour pressures of solutions of, 
773. 

—- imidosulplionates, 954. 

-lowering of tin? freezing point of 

. bismuth when alloyed with, 892. 

-lowering of tlio freezii»g point of 

cadmium by, 897. 

* - lowering of tlie freezing point of 

lead by, 904. 

-sulphiite, boiling ])()int of a solu¬ 
tion of, PROC., 1892, 94. 

—— thioHiilpliate, cliange proceeding in 
an acidirie<l solut ion of, wliore tlio pro¬ 
ducts of Cliange are retained in tlie 
system, 17G. 

Solution and pseudo-solution, 148. 

-and suspension, connection be¬ 
tween, 151, 105. 

Solutions, a new ])ro})crtv of certain, 
IGO. 

-colloidal, pcd(*fic motion in rela¬ 
tion to, pRoc’., 1892, 17. 

-nicasurenicnt of the vajiour pr(‘8- 

suri's of, 7</9. 

-of sonu' metallic chlorides, jdiysical 

])r()j>crt i(*s of, 339. 

• -saline, tcmperatuie of steam 

arising from, 4*95. 

Specific rotatory ]>o\vcr of invert sugar 
and of dcxtrosii obtained from cane 
sugar by means of invertase, 40S. 

Spinacli, cooked, composition of, 227. 

Starch, collo'idal solutions of, 15t». 

Steam arising from boiling salt solutions, 
temperat ure of, 495. 

Sugar, invert., p]H‘eillc rotatory power 
and cupric redueiug power of, 408. 

Siiljdiataimnon, 949. 

Sul})]»ide solutions, physical constitution 

of, 137. 

Siilpbito and thiosuljibate, action of 
iodine on a mixture of, 10S3. 

Sul phonic acids, anhydrides of, PrOC., 

1892, 41. 

—-preparation of ethereal salts 

of, Proc., 1891, 184. 

--ehloridtis, action of alcohol on, 

Proo., 1891, 184. 

Sulphur, llowers of, action of sulphur¬ 
ous acid on, 199. 

Sulphurous acid, action of, on llowers of 
sulphur, 199. 

Suspension and solution, connection be¬ 
tween, 151,1G5. 


T. 

Temperature, influence of, on the refrac¬ 
tive power of certain organic com¬ 
pounds, 287. 

Tctramethylene, derivatives of; 36, 

-diethyl glycol, 58. 

-ethyl ketone, 51. 

- --sodium hydrogensulph- 

ile compound of, 53. 

-ketoxime, 54. 

-methyl ketone, 47. 

-ketoxime, 49. 

-phenyl ketone, 59. 

-ketoxime, 61. 

Ttd.ramcthylenecarboxvlic acid, bromo-, 
41. 

--dissociation constant of, 705. 

-prc'parat ion of, 40. 

-(d)Ioi‘idc, ])rcparatiou of, 41. 

Totramethvlencdicafboxylic acid, a-, 
dissociation constant of, 705. 
Tetramcthylcnccthyleiirhinol, 54. 
4’etramethyleneethylcarbinyl acetate, 
56. 

Tetramethylenemctliylcarbinol, 50. 
Tetramethylcnepli(Uiyloarbinol, 62. 

-])oI\iueride of, 65. 

Tetram(4 liylcnepropyl bromide, 58. 

-iodide, 57. 

Tliallium, lowering of tlic freezing point 
of cadmium by, 903. 

Tl\allium-lcad alloy, amilyscB of, 914. 
Thiocarbamidc, silver comjiounds of, 

249. 

Tliiocarbimidcs, compounds of, wiili 
aldehyde-ammonias, f09. 
Thiosulpluito and sulphite, action of 
iodine on a mixture of, 1083. 
Thiosulphuric acid, decomposition of, 
176. 

Thioun‘a, action of nitrous acid on, 525. 
-compound of silver bromide with, 

251. 

-#*ompouiid of silver chloride wdth, 

252. 

-compound of silver cyanide with, 

253. 

Thiourea, compound of silver iodide 
with, 252. 

-compound of, with aldehyde-am¬ 
monia, 510. 

-com]K)und o^, wdtli isovaleraldo- 

hyde-ammonia, 513. 

-compounds of silver nitrate with, 

250. 

-compounds of, with aldehyde* 

ammonias, 509. 

—— silver compounds of, 249. 
Thioureas, Proc,, 1892, 96. 
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Thioureas, substituted, isomerism 
amongst the, 536. 

Thymol, refractive power of, at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures, 305. 

Tin, antimony, and arsenic, separation 
of, 424. 

— lowering of the freezing point of 
bismuth by, 896. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

cadmium by, 901. 

-lowering of the freezing point of. 

lead by, 908. 

Toluene, bromination of, 1025. 

-intci'action of bromine and, 1023. 

— 1:2: 5-dichloro-, sulphoiiation of, 
1050. 

— 1:3; 4-dioliloro-,sulphoiiation of, 
1060. 

■■ metachloro-, sulphonation of, 1075. 

-orthobromo-, bromination of, 1031. 

- orthocliloro-, sulphonation of, 

1072. 

-parabromo-, bromination of, 1032. 

-paracbloro-, sulphonation of, 1078. 

— refractive power of, at different 
temperatures, 297. 

-1 : 3 : 4 : S-triohloro-, 1070. 

Toluenemetasulphonic acid, ortliometa- 
dibromo , 1038. 

Toluoneparasulphonic acid, bromination 
of the potasfeium salts of, 1027. 
Toluenes, ortho- and para-bromo-, pre¬ 
paration and properties of, 1026,1027. 
Toluenesulphonic acid,l: 2 : b-dichloro-, 
derivatives of, 1051. 

— - 1:3: 4 dichloro-, derivatives 

of, 1061. 

-Jiydrolysis of, 1068. 

— -inetacbloro-, 1075. 

-ortho-, 1:2: 5-orUiobromo-, 

1041. 

- - „ 1:2: 5-orthocliloro-, 

1040. 

— -orthochloro-, 1072. 

—:— acids, mono-, di-, and tri-chloro-, 

1042. 

-acids, ortho- and paia-bromo-, 

1023. 

-paracbloro-, 1078. 

Toluidine, ortho-, cliloro-, conversion 
' of, into chlorotoluene, 1047. 

--conversion of, into di- 

chlorotoluene, 1049. 

Toluidine, para-, cliloro-, conversion of, 
into ^loro- and diohloro* toluene, 
1058, 1059. 

Toluidinemetasulphonic acid, ortho-, 
metabrom-, l037. 

Toluidinesulphouic acid, ortho-, consti¬ 
tution of JSevileand Winther’s, 1036. 


Tolylorthotolylsemithiocarbazide, para«, 
1016. 

Tolylparatolylsemithiocarbazide, ortho-, 

* 1015. 

Tolvlphenylsemithiocarbazide, para-, 
1013. 

Tolylthiocarbimide-aldehyde-ammonia, 
ortho-, 520. 

Tomato, cooked, composition of, 227. 

Triacetic aend, lactone of, preparation of 
pyridine derivatives from, 721. 

Triaramonium imidosulplioiiate, anhydr¬ 
ous, 949. 

-hydrated. 948. 

Triargontic imidosuljihonate, 974. ^ 

Tricarballylic acid, dissociation constant 
of, 707. 

Trisodium imidosulphonato, 058. 

Trifliiunuto, formntiem of, by tlie action' 
of iodine on a mixture of sulphate and 
thiosulphate, Fkoc., 1892, 91. 

Turnips, cooked, composition of, 227. 


V. . 

Yapour pressure of solutions, inea.sure- 
inent of, 769. ^ 

Vegetable marrowy cooked, comjxjsition 
of, 227. 

Vegetables, cooked, composition of, 
226. 

Velocities, relative, of the aclion of 
iodine on a mixture of sulphite and 
thiosulphate, 1086.. 

Volumeter, gas-, Peoc., 1891, 171. 


w. 

Wat/cr, estimation of oxygen dissolved 
in, 310. 

-refractive power of, at different 

temperatures, 293. 

Water-gas, action of, on iron, Peoc., 

1891, 126. 

X. 

Xylenesulphonic acids, meta-, Peoc., 
1891, 189. 

Y. 

Yeast, hydrolytic functions of, 693, 
926. 

-velocity of the hydrolytic action 

of, 928-. 

Yeast-cells, effects of varying environ¬ 
ment on, 369. 
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Z. 


ZinCy hjdrosulphide, 130. 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

bismuth by, 893. 


Zinc, lowering of the freezing point of 
cadmium by, 899, 

-lowering of the freezing point of 

lead by, 905. 

-mercuric cyanide, 660. 


Page 

aoo- 

391 

631 


568 

670 

6U 

617 

618 
619* 


621 


625 

631 

638 

6391 

646 y 

647 J 
684 
912 


ERRATA. 

VoL. LXI (Trans., 1892). 

Line 

11* .for “C, 3 l-l 43 NO,iJIAuCl/’ “CsjH^jNOja.HAuCL.’* 

3 read 

16 ,, “ thiocarbainides’* read “thiocarbiniides.’* 

18 „ “ thiocarbamido read ‘‘ thiocarbimide.” 

3* foot-note, for ‘‘and found from his*’ read “ and found that his.^ 

9 for “ metadiclilorobromoquinone ’* read “ metadiclilorodibromo- 
quinoue.” 

25 ,, “ bromide” read “bromine.** 

foot-note, in tlie last tw'o symbols replace the double lines in the 
vertical sides of the hexagons by single lines. 

11 * replace the “ OH’* at the bottom angle of the hexagon by “ CO.’* 


7* foot-note, for CJ 0 H 4 






“ C,„H, 


ro, 

4 CH^CHs C,n,.” 

Lo-> 


bottom line, foot-note,/or “ 



;coH 


read 


CO 


CO 

8 at bottom of hexagon,/or “ CO'O-C.TlaO ** read “ C O-CjHsO,” 

17 for “ sp. gr. 110” read “ sp. gr. 1 ' 20 .’* 

14 omit “ (Patern 6 ).*’ 

In all the formula?/or “ai” read “a.” 

11 for “ mercuric zinc cyanide** read “mercuric potassium cyanide.” 
IS"** „ “ determined by crystallisation ” read “ determined by cupella- 

tion,” 


* From bottom. 
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